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NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW 

JULY,  1918 


IS  POLITICS  ADJOURNED  ? 

WILL  NOT  THE  PRESIDENT  MAKE  IT  SO? 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


*'  PoLiTiCfl,"  said  the  President  to  the  Congress  in  a  tone 
of  conviction,  **  is  adjourned."    We  wish  it  were;  but  is  it? 

"  The  elections,**  continued  the  President,  "  will  go  to 
those  who  think  least  of  it;  to  those  who  go  to  their  con- 
stituencies without  explanations  or  excuses,  with  a  plain 
record  of  duty  faithfully  and  disinterestedly  performed." 
We  hope  so;  but  do  the  Representatives  looking  for  return 
to  Washington  act  as  if  they  thought  so?  Why  are  they  so 
kwth,  almost  to  the  point  of  rebellion,  to  remain  at  their  posts 
while  a  revenue  bill  is  being  drawn  and  considered?  Why 
are  they  planning  a  recess  for  all  except  the  perturbed  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee?  Why  are  so  many 
abflent  from  time  to  time  even  now?  Can  it  be  that  they  are 
less  ''  confident  **  than  the  President  declares  himself  to  be, 
'*  that  the  people  will  give  a  just  verdict  upon  the  service 
of  the  men  who  act  for  them,  when  the  facts  are  such  that  no 
man  can  ^guise  or  conceal  them  "  ?  May  it  not  be  that  they 
aoent  danger  in  the  '^  intense  and  pitiless  light  '*  that  beats 
apoQ  tihem  and  that  they  feel  a  pressing  need  of  making ''  ex- 
planation," if  not  inde^  ^  excuses  "  to  their  constituents  ? 

That  politics  ehould  be  adjourned  in  this  hour  of  the 
Nation's  peril  we  grant.  While  we  do  not  claim  to  have 
oriffii^ated  the  suggestion,  we  advanced  it  and  have  pleaded 
publidy  and  privately  for  its  adoption  and,  as  the  readers  of 
Ueb  Bxvbw  nave  been  made  aware  possibly  to  the  verge  of 

vocp.  ccwn.— HO.  752  1 
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successfully,  not  even  to  think  along  partisan  lines,  he  de- 
clared that  never  before  in  his  twenty-five  years  of  service 
had  partisanship  been  so  obliterated  and  legislation  run  so 
smoothly.  Of  the  committee  charged  with  appropriating 
nine  billions  of  dollars,  he  said : 

The  majority  of  this  sub-committee  was  of  course  Democratic, 
because  the  Democrats  are  in  the  majority  in  this  Congress  and  the 
party  in  power  always  controls  and  has  a  majority  upon  every  one 
of  the  committees.  The  two  Republicans  on  this  sub-committee  were 
Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  and  myself,  and  I  suppose  it  has  sometimes 
been  thought  of  both  of  us  that  we  were  not  entirely  devoid  of  parti- 
sanship, but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  all  the  deliberations  of  that  com- 
mittee and  in  all  the  contests  which  occurred  there — and  there  were 
often  points  of  difference  which  were  strenuously  contested — there 
was  never  the  slightest  suggestion  of  partisan  division. 

I  think  both  the  majority  and  the  minority  were  constantly  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  desire  to  give  the  Administration  every  dollar  of 
money  which  we  thought  it  could  wisely  use,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  who  had  listened  to  the  discussions  or  recorded  the  votes  in 
that  committee  could  have  guessed  who  were  the  Democrats  and  who 
were  the  Republicans.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  Democratic  majority 
treated  us  in  the  minority  with  just  as  much  consideration  and  re- 
spect as  if  we  were  of  their  party,  and  all  the  deliberations  were  ear- 
ned on,  as  far  as  partisanship  .went,  with  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

Surely  no  handsomer  tribute  than  that  could  be  asked 
by  anybody.  True,  Mr.  Gillett  deprecated,  as  well  he  might, 
the  Administration's  backward  movement  on  civil  service 
reform  and  disapproved  of  sending  unofficial  or  unknown 
representatives  abroad  while  our  Allies  were  sending  to  us 
their  most  competent  and  best  known,  but  even  we,  in  tihe 
process  of  friendly  and  somewhat  persistently  constructiye 
criticism,  have  gone  as  far  as  that.  In  point  of  fact,  all  that 
we  could  find  in  Mr.  Gillett's  speech  that  might  offend  tihe 
most  sensitive  spirit  was  the  following: 

Inasmuch  as  Republicans  have  been  quite  as  loyal  and  earnest 
and  hearty  in  their  support  of  the  Administration  on  all  war  measures 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  grant  unheard  of  powers,  both  in  money  and 
in  possession  of  property  and  in  control  over  the  acts  and  business 
of  the  citizens,  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  return  there  should  have  been 
given  to  Congress  the  fullest  information  as  to  how  these  great  power&^ 
were  exercised,  and  that  all  departments  of  the  Administration  woulA- 
be  overscrupulous  in  putting  before  a  friendly  Congress  the  full  fact^ 
of  their  administration,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  spirit  has  not  always 
been  visible.    I  fear  that  there  has  been  a  studied  effort  to  disclose  tC3 
Congress  and  the  public  only  the  favorable  side  and  conceal  discour*— 
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aguig  facts.  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  know  how  far  below  expec- 
tation our  assistance  to  the  Allies  has  been,  and  now  as  the  facts  are 
leaking  out  there  is  deep  disappointment  and  suspicion. 

Which  is  true  as  gospeL   Mr.  Gillett  concluded  gallantly : 

However^  my  friends,  although  the  partisanship  exhibited  by  the 
Administration  is  not  acjeeable  to  us,  yet  it  is  not  going  to  diminidi 
oar  support  It  may  take  from  it  something  of  cordiality  and  hearti- 
ness, but  it  will  not  take  from  it  anjrthing  of  force  or  efficiency.  The 
Rq>ublican  Party  in  Congress  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  intends  to 
prove  that  its  one  purpose,  in  which  it  is  enga^^ed  heart  and  soul,  is 
to  give  to  the  Administration  everythin^^  possible  to  make  it  more 
forceful  and  more  successful;  not  to  criticize,  not  to  complain,  but 

rring  all  sectional  or  partisan  feelings  to  vie  with  the  men  from 
South  and  West  and  the  North  who  differ  from  us  in  political 
faith  in  supporting  the  Executive  until  this  terrible  scourge  of  war 
is  over. 

These  are  good  words;  and  they  not  only  ring  true,  but 
are  borne  out  by  the  record  of  Republican  voting.    Upon  aU 
of  the  war  propositions  combined  the  Republican  vote  in  the 
Senate  has  be^  76  per  cent  plus  against  75  per  cent  minus 
Democratic,  while  in  the  House  169  Republicans  voted  for 
and  42  against  the  President's  selective-draft  measiu'e,  as 
contrasted  with  144  Democratic  ayes  and  67  Democratic 
noes,  and  later  164  Republicans  voted  for  and  only  14  against 
the  essential  modification  urged  by  the  President,  as  con- 
trasted with  79  Democratic  ayes  and  118  Democratic  noes. 
Clearly  no  fair  mind  can  fail  to  give  to  the  Republicans 
of  Congress  a  clean  biU  of  patriotism  in  upholding  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  full  and  in  putting  aside  all  partisan  considera- 
tions. 

And  best  of  all  is  the  bugle  call  from  Elihu  Root,  Re- 
publican of  Republicans  but  also  patriots,  delivered  amid 
tumnltuous  cheers  to  the  National  Security  League  and 
!« j>orted  in  this  wise  by  the  newspapers : 

^c  are  going  to  elect  a  Congress  this  comin^^  fall.    There  is  one 
prca.^  single  predominant  qualification  for  an  election  to  that  Congress, 
that  is  a  loyal  heart    (Applause.) 

1  don*t  care  whether  a  man  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  or  a 

_n^ssive  or  a  Socialist  or  a  Prohibitionist,  or  what  not,  he  must 

^^«  a  loyal  heart,  or  it  is  treason  to  send  him  to  Congress.     (Ap- 

pUtase.)     There  are  probably  from  twenty  to  thirty  Congressional 

^«tricts  in  this  country  where  there  is  a  loyal  majority  but  where 

.  ^r^  is  so  large  a  disloyal  minority  that  a  division  of  the  loyal  ma- 

ivT^^   may  let  a  pro-German  in.     In  every  one  of  those  districts, 

^"^^ocrats  and  Republicans  and  all  loyal  men  should  get  together  and 

*^^  upon  the  loyal  man  of  one  party  or  the  other  who  is  the  surest 
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to  carry  the  district,  and  all  unite  on  him  without  regard  to  party. 
(Applause.) 

Any  man  who  would  not  accept  the  idea  and  follow  it  I  would 
want  to  live  a  hundred  years  to  vote  and  work  against.  (Applause.) 
Htunan  nature  has  not  dianged.  There  arc  going  to  be  parties,  going 
to  be  politics  hereafter;  but  now  they  are  subordinate,  they  are  un- 
important. The  one  thing  only  is  to  win  the  war  and  put  men  in 
Congress  who  will  represent  the  driving  power  of  the  American 
people;  the  driving  power  that  is  behind  Congress,  that  is  behind 
the  Administration,  and  that,  God  grant,  may  make  itself  felt  behind 
the  men  who  are  puttering  over  contracts  and  lingering  on  the  road  to 
victory.     (  Applause. ) 

The  great  thing  is  to  make  Germany  feel  that  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  America  are  going,  as  one  man,  to  beat  them  (applause),  to 
make  every  American  feel  that  all  the  rest  of  the  hundred  millions 
are  with  him  in  his  mightiest  efforts  to  beat  the  German.    (Applause.) 

A  noble  and  inspiring  utterance,  worthy  of  Patrick 
Henry,  from  the  foremost  living  statesman  in  the  world. 

II.     THE  DEMOCRATIC  POSITION 

"  In  this  critical  situation,"  said  Secretary  McAdoo  in 
New  Orleans,  "  we  cannot  think  of  or  play  cheap  partisan 
politics,  which  is  practiced  too  much,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in 
America,  and  which  even  a  great  war  does  not  wholly  silence. 
That  is  the  kind  of  politics  we  cannot  for  one  moment  permit 
to  raise  its  head  in  this  perilous  time.  I  have  infinite  con- 
tempt for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
in  which  oiu*  country  finds  itself  to-day  to  advance  any  per- 
sonal interest  or  ambition — public  or  private." 

The  effect  of  this  admirable  declaration,  we  regret  to  say, 
was  marred  somewhat  by  his  subsequent  statement  in  Texas 
that  "  as  for  1920,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  only  one  man 
in  America," — ^meaning,  of  course,  Mr.  Wilson, — "  who 
deserves  the  gift  of  that  exalted  office  [the  Presidency]  from 
the  American  people  " ;  but  this  may  be  readily  overlooked 
as  merely  a  filial,  though  ill-timed,  tribute  voiced  in  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm. 

Speaker  Clark's  frankly  partisan  speech  in  Indiana,  in 
which  he  appealed  to  "  the  grand  inquest  of  the  Nation  "  for 
approval  of  the  Democratic  record,  "  a  magnificent,  a  won- 
derful record  which  anybody  save  a  stark  idiot  can  easily 
and  successfully  defend,"  may  be  regarded  as  an  offset  to 
Senator  Gallinger's  sneer,  even  though  the  World  did  ad- 
minister a  sharp  rebuke  to  him  for  going  so  far  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 
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It  is  really  the  President  himself  who  has  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  in  making  his  words  square  with  his  deeds  respect- 
ing the  injection  of  partisan  strife  into  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. It  was  not  surprising  that  Senator  Lewis,  in  the  recent 
Senatorial  campaign  in  Wisconsin,  should  have  urged  the 
election  of  Mr.  Davies  upon  the  ground  that  the  return  of  a 
Democrat  and  a  *^  personal  friend  of  the  President "  was 
requisite  to  '^  the  saving  of  the  Nation  " ;  that  was  to  have 
been  expected.  Neither  were  the  rankly  partisan  tirades 
of  the  Vice-President  so  unusual  as  to  evoke  particular 
emotion ;  after  all,  he  is  from  Indiana.  But  when  the  Presi- 
dent himself  took  typewriter  in  hand  and  drew  a  sharp  line 
between  Democratic  patriotism  and  Republican  disloyalty 
as  embodied  in  the  respective  candidates,  he  certainly  dazed 
though,  judging  from  the  result,  hardly  hypnotized  those 
independent  voters  who  still  hold  consistency  and  straight- 
forwardness to  be  cardinal  virtues.    To  Mr.  Davies  he  wrote : 

May  I  also  add  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  for  your  steadfast  loyalty 
and  patriotism  during  that  trying  period  before  we  were  thrust  into 
the  war,  while  to  avoid  becoming  involved  therein  every  effort  was 
being  made  aggressively  to  assert  and  fearlessly  to  maintain  American 
r^ts? 

Frankly  confessing,  in  the  absence  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, our  utter  inability  to  resolve  into  logical  relationship 
the  purpose  and  method  thus  set  forth,  we  regard  it  as  certain 
that  the  President  meant  to  convey  to  the  people  the  im- 
pression that  the  election  of  Mr.  Davies  would  meet  with 
his  approbation. 

On  the  other  hand,  aiming  straight  at  Mr.  Lenroot,  he 
added: 

The  McLemore  resolution,  the  embargo  issue,  and  the  armed  neu- 
trality measure  presented  the  first  opportunities  to  apply  the  acid  test 
in  our  country  to  disclose  true  loyalty  and  genuine  Americanism.  It 
should  always  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  you  that  on  these 
crucial  propositions  you  proved  true. 

Obviously,  since  Mr.  Davies  was  not  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  must  have  spoken  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there;  we  have  no  doubt 
that  his  diagnosis  of  his  friend^s  sentiments  was  correct.  In 
any  case,  the  issue  was  defined  with  almost  startling  clear- 
ness ;  the  "  acid  test  to  disclose  true  loyalty  and  genuine 
Americanism  "  was  the  record  of  a  candidate  on  the  "  crucial 
propositions  "  enumerated.    But  it  was  not  retroactive.    It 
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did  not  apply,  for  example,  to  Representative  Kent  of 
California,  who,  after  having  voted  against  tabling  the 
McLemore  resolution,  and  after  having  been  defeated  for 
re-election,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Nor  do  we  recall  that,  in  the  election  of  1916,  the 
President  by  so  much  as  a  hint  or  suggestion  opposed  the 
return  of  20  Democratic  Congressmen,  including  the  famous 
McLemore  himself,  all  of  whom  voted  as  Mr.  Lenroot  voted 
and  faUed  equaUy  in  meeting  "the  acid  test"  of  "true 
loyalty  and  ^nuiJe  Americanism.^' 

We  have  not  the  remotest  idea  that  Mr.  Wilson  ever 
coimtenanced  or  heard  of  the  appeal  to  the  soldiers  in  Camp 
Grant  published  in  a  Rockford  newspaper  in  these  ringing 
words: 

Tuesday,  April  2,  you  are  entitled  to  vote  for  United  States 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  succeed  Senator  Paul  O.  Husting.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  your  Commander  in  Qiief ,  desires  all  loyal  Americans  to 
vote  for  Joseph  E.  Davies  for  United  States  Senator. 

Davies's  election  means  joy  at  Washington  and  gloom  at  Berlin. 

Davies's  defeat  means  gloom  at  Washington  and  joy  at  Berlin. 

That  sounds  more  like  Creel.  In  any  event,  576  soldiers 
voted  for  Mr.  Lenroot  to  408  for  Mr.  Davies  and,  as  every- 
body knows,  Mr.  Lenroot  carried  the  State  by  a  handsome 
majority. 

It  is  but  natural,  in  the  circumstances,  that  even  the  great 
body  of  Republicans  who,  in  common  we  believe  with  the 
great  body  of  Democrats,  deplore  partisan  strife  at  this 
crucial  time,  should  feel  that  the  President  means  to  apply 
his  "  acid  test "  exclusively  to  Republicans ;  but  we  do  not 
concur  in  that  view.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  ( 1 )  that  his 
alert  mind  drew  a  salutary  lesson  from  the  result  in  Wis- 
consin, (2)  that  he  has  seen  a  great  light  in  the  death  struggle 
and  crying  need  of  all  that  Uniteid  America  can  give  in 
France,  and  (8)  that  when  he  declares  to  the  Congress  and 
the  people  "  Politics  is  adjourned,"  he  means  precisely  what 
he  says. 

In  that  belief  we  seek  his  help. 

III.    PATRIOTISM  BEFORE  POLITICS 

The  readers  of  this  Review,  as  we  remarked  at  the  out- 
set, are  cognizant  of  our  endeavors  to  eliminate  partisan  strife 
from  the  forthcoming  Congressional  elections  and  are  famil- 
iar with  our  reasons  for  believing  that  it  can  be  done  to  a 
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very  considerable  degree,  through  patriotic  co-operation,  to 
enormous  advantage  of  the  country  and  without  prejudice 
or  disadvantage  to  either  of  the  great  parties.  In  pursuance 
of  this  object,  on  May  18  we  addressed  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  two  National  Committees  identical  notes  to  this  effect : 

WASHiNcax)N,  Monday,  May  13. 
My  DEAR  Mr.  Hays: 

In  consideration  of  the  unprecedented  condition  of  public  affairs 
and  of  a  quite  common  desire,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  elimi- 
nate partisanship  from  the  coming  Congressional  elections,  might  it 
not  be  possible — even  probable — for  you  and  Mr.  McCormick  to  reach 
an  agreement,  upon  wnolly  patriotic  grounds,  to  eliminate  from  politi- 
cal strife  a  certain  number  of  districts  in  which  the  results  cannot  in 
candor  be  regarded  as  in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful  ?  Take  as  bald 
instances,  for  example,  Vermont  and  Arkansas — ^indeed,  while  I  have 
not  carefully  analyzed  the  situation,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  fully 
50  and  perhaps  60  per  cent,  of  the  Congressional  districts  would  fall 
within  the  classification  of  "  certainty."  Now,  if  I  am  right,  or  even 
approximately  correct  in  this  assumption,  would  it  not  be  worth  while 
at  least  for  you  and  Mr.  McCormidc  to  meet,  simply  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  and  see  if  something  along  the  line  I  have  suggested  may  not 
be  accomplished  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  and  the  cause  ? 

1  appreciate,  of  course,  that  nothing  at  this  late  day  could  be 
achieved  further  than  a  mutual  agreement  upon  the  part  of  you  two 
Chairmen  to  recommend  to  your  respective  electors  in  such  districts 
as  may  be  regarded  as  certain  to  vote  this  or  that  way  not  to  interpose 
an  opposing  candidate — ^unless,  of  course,  the  one  named  by  the  recog- 
nized majority  should  be  objectionable  upon  grotmds  of  suspected  dis- 
loyalty or  for  some  other  distinctive  reason. 

I  hesitate,  naturally,  to  address  you  upon  such  a  matter,  and  am 
impelled  to  do  so,  I  b^  vou  to  believe,  only  by  the  positiveness  of  the 
expressed  convictions  of  many  others,  no  less  than  of  my  own,  that 
anything,  however  seemingly  unimportant,  that  might  be  done  to  evi- 
dence to  our  friends  abroad  a  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  at  home, 
could  not  fail  to  be  advantageous. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  harm  or  bother,  political  or  otherwise,  could 
eventuate  from  an  informal  and  of  course  wholly  uncommitting  con- 
versation such  as  I  have  suggested,  and  I  can  perceive  at  least  a  pos- 
sibility of  great  good. 

Also,  it  goes  without  saying,  I  may  be  quite  in  error,  with  respect 
at  any  rate  to  practicability,  but,  feeling  as  I  do,  I  cannot  do  less  Uian 
take  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  propose  that  I 
try  to  arrange  sudi  a  meeting  as  I  have  suggested.  Simultaneously 
with  the  despatdi  of  this  note  to  you,  I  am  of  course  sending  one  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  to  Mr.  McCormick.    And  I  remain, 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  Harvey. 

Will  H.  Hays,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 
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Mr.  Hays  responded  on  the  same  day  as  follows : 

Washington,  May  13,  1918. 
My  dear  Colonel  Hahvey  : 

I  have  your  note,  and  I  like  the  idea.  Anything  I  can  do  to  keep 
politics  out  of  this  war  I  stand  ready  to  do. 

While,  of  course,  as  you  point  out,  we  cannot  go  past  a  certain 
point,  I  believe  that  something  to  this  end  might  be  achieved  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  your  suggestion,  and  with  that  purpose  in  mind,  I  will  gladly 
keep  any  appointment  that  may  be  convenient  to  you  and  Mr.  Mc- 
G>rmick. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Will  H.  Hays. 
Another  thing  occurs  to  me,  and  doubtless  has  to  you — ^that  our 
meeting  in  this  way  might  make  more  surely  effective  our  determina- 
tion to  whack  any  disloyal  head  that  may  show  up. 

W.  H.  H. 

Four  days  later  Mr.  McCormick  replied  to  an  identical 

note  as  follows: 

Washington,  May  17,  1918. 
Dear  Col.  Hasvey: 

I  want  to  acknowledge  your  kind  letter  of  the  13th. 
The  matter  about  which  you  have  written  me  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  before,  and  I  have  already  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  subject  which  I  consider  of  very  great  importance. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  suggestions  you  have  made  will  have 
my  most  careful  consideration,  and  I  thank  you  for  writing  me. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Vance  C.  McCormick, 

Chairman. 

There  the  matter  stands.  The  prompt  response  of  Mr. 
Hays  is  undeniably  frank,  unequivocal  and,  to  our  mind, 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Less  could  hardly  be 
said  in  fairness,  but  in  saying  it  we  are  far  from  meaning 
to  imply  the  slightest  reflection  upon  Mr.  McCormick.  His 
is  a  grave  responsibility  calling  for  the  exercise  of  exceptional 
prudence,  especially  with  regard  to  a  matter  which  he  regards 
rightfully  as  of  so  great  importance.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
expiration  of  five  weeks  after  the  submission  of  a  suggestion 
to  which  he  had  already  given  careful  consideration,  we  feel 
warranted  in  making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party, — ^to  the  only  man  who  can  meet  the  coun- 
try's demand  and  resolve  into  accomplishment  his  own  dictum 
that  Politics  shall  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  Adjourned. 

Our  letter  to  the  two  Chairmen  presents  the  case  as 
clearly  as  we  can  state  it,  but  the  wider  possibilities  of  crush- 
ing disloyalty,  wherever  it  may  raise  its  ugly  head,  now  or 
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hereafter,  through  the  patriotic  cooperation  which  would 
inevitably  ensue  from  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  are 
illimitable. 

We  have  only  to  add,  as  an  indication  of  the  far-reaching 
effect  and  practicability  of  the  idea,  that  if  8,000  majority 
in  each  of  tiie  last  two  elections  should  be  accepted,  except 
of  course  in  special  instances,  as  marking  a  district  as  safe 
for  the  party  which  carried  it  both  times,  the  number  of 
Congressional  elections  would  be  reduced  from  485  to  less 
than  100  and  probably,  by  supplementary  mutual  agreement, 
to  not  more  than  seventy-five. 

"  Politics  is  adjourned." 

Will  not  the  President  make  it  so? 


AN  ECONOMIC  ALLIANCE 

When  nations  are  at  war  with  each  other  they  are,  or 
should  be,  at  war  "  all  over."  That  is  to  say,  they  fight  each 
other  not  at  one  point  alone,  but  wherever  they  come  into 
contact;  and  they  fight  not  alone  with  armies  and  navies  but 
also  with  all  the  forces  of  diplomacy,  of  industry  and  of  com- 
merce. Laws  prohibiting  under  penalty  trading,  corre- 
spondence or  friendly  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  enemies 
are  customary  and  appropriate. 

Conversely,  it  is  logical  and  we  should  say  essential  that 
when  nations  are  allied,  at  any  rate  when  they  are  allied  in 
such  a  war  as  this,  they  should  similarly  be  aUied  "  all  over.** 
That  is  to  say,  they  should  not  merely  cooperate  against  the 
common  foe  with  their  armies  and  navies;  but  they  should 
equally  coordinate  and  combine  their  diplomatic  activities 
and  iheir  industries  and  commerce,  and  these  latter  should 
be  used  no  less  than  their  mihtary  equipments,  not  separately 
but  unitedly,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  foe  and 
securing  and  confirming  the  objects  of  the  war. 

Accepting  these  observations  academically,  as  little  less 
than  axiomatic,  we  shall  now  do  well  to  apply  them  in  the 
most  practical  and  efficient  manner  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  gigantic  task  which  we  and  our  Allies  have  in  hand. 
We  and  they — all  the  Allied  Powers — are  already  in  militarj^ 
accord,  with  our  armies  consolidated  under  a  single  Generalis- 
simo. It  is  further  proposed,  most  happily,  to  "  pool "  all 
Allied  war  resources  of  munitions,  food  and  raw  materials. 
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under  either  a  single  head  or,  more  probably,  an  Allied  Cab- 
inet of  War  Supplies.  That  will  be  a  perfectly  logical 
sequence  to  the  appointment  of  a  Generalissimo  for  the 
Allied  armies.  But  we  cannot  reckon  even  it  as  a  finality. 
There  are  other  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  full  completion  of 
what  we  may  call  the  Alliance  of  Civilization. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  be  practicable,  under  the  hard  and  fast  prescriptions 
of  the  American  Constitution,  to  place  the  functions  of  diplo- 
macy and  economic  administration  under  a  single  interna- 
tional head.  We  can  perceive  difficulties  which  might  prove 
insurmountable.  But  international  accord  does  not  imply 
abdication  of  national  sovereignty.  What  is  obvious  and 
certain  is  that  there  could  and  should  be  at  least  a  community 
of  counsels,  and  a  consequent  imity  of  purpose,  policy  and 
action.  That  is  why  it  has  seemed  to  us  regrettable  that  the 
United  States  should  so  long  have  persisted  in  differing  from 
and  holding  aloof  from  all  its  Allies  in  Russian  policy. 
While  all  the  nations  which  are  in  closest  touch  with  Russia 
and  are  therefore  supposedly  best  informed  concerning  her 
have  been  in  favor  of  aiding  her  with  deeds  as  well  as  with 
rhetoric,  the  United  States  has  alone  held  back,  dissented, 
and  thus  blocked  action;  leaving  the  unhappy  wreck  of  a 
once  great  empire  to  drift  to  dissolution  and  to  absorption 
by  the  Huns.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that 
tactful  but  vigorous  action  months  ago,  as  dictated  by  "  the 
common  sense  of  most,"  would  have  saved  Russia  from  being 
partitioned,  would  have  rehabilitated  her  as  a  sovereign  entity, 
and  would  have  brought  her  back  into  the  war  as  an  effective 
democratic  force  cooperating  with  the  other  democracies  of 
the  world  against  the  menace  of  autocracy. 

This  unitv  of  allied  effort  is  so  desirable  as  a  war  measure 
as  to  be  all  but  indispensable.  But  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
by  any  means  confined  in  its  desirability  and  utility  to  the 
period  of  actual  belligerence.  It  will  be  equally  pertinent 
to  the  making  of  peace,  and  thereafter  for  an  indeterminate 
period  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  We  must  assume  with 
all  confidence  that  when  this  war  ends  we  are  not  merelv 

• 

going  to  stop  fighting  and  then  wash  our  hands  of  all  further 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  To  do  so  would 
be  both  imbecile  and  criminal.  It  will  be  incumbent  upon 
the  Allies  not  merely  to  win  the  war  but  also  and  equally  to 
secure  and  to  conserve  its  results.    That  will  mean  that  tiiey 
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must  adopt  such  measures  of  reorganized  relationships 
among  all  nations  as  will  afford  the  fullest  possible  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  of  the  war  and  also  afford  the  strongest 
possible  guarantee  against  another  such  war  if  not  against  any 
international  war.  In  such  measures  it  is  obvious  that  eco- 
nomic provisions  must  play  an  important  part. 

There  is  thus  talk  about  certain  degrees  of  non-intercourse 
with  G^ermany  after  the  war.  Private  initiative  has  led  to 
the  signing  by  millions  of  pledges  not  to  purchase  goods  of 
any  kind  of  German  origin  for  a  long  term  of  years  follow- 
ing the  war.  Going  further,  it  is  seriously  proposed  that 
governmental  action  shaU  be  taken  for  the  prohibition  or  at 
least  the  discouragement  of  commercial  dealings  with  Ger- 
many, in  either  buying  or  selling.  In  part  these  proposals 
doubtless  arise,  consciously  or  imconsciously,  from  a  natural 
and  perfectly  legitimate  feeling  of  resentment  and  hatred 
toward  Germany  for  her  atta^  upon  civilization  and  her 
unspeakable  barbarities  in  the  war.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  hereafter  purchase,  let  us  say, 
children's  toys  from  Nuremberg,  with  a  memory  of  the 
manner  in  which  Germans  have  been  torturing  and  massa- 
cring little  diildren  in  France  and  Belgium;  or  how  any 
woman  could  purchase  or  use  any  article  of  Grerman  origin, 
remembering  die  outrage  and  martyrdom  that  thousands  of 
women  have  suffered  at  German  hands. 

But  these  proposals  arise,  also,  from  other  considerations 
than  these.  It  is  cogently  argued  that,  on  the  most  practical 
grmrnds  of  equity,  the  Allies  should  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  rehabilitate  themselves  and  to  restore  their  own 
industries  and  commerce;  and  that  they  should  give  to  each 
other,  and  afterward  to  friendly  neutrals,  the  preference 
over  the  Huns  in  both  imports  and  exports.  Nor  is  that  all. 
It  is  felt  that  it  would  be  foolishly  imprudent  to  give  Ger- 
many an  opportimity  of  speedy  commercial  rehabilitation 
and  therefore  of  ability  again  to  make  herself  the  troubler 
of  the  world.  In  this  there  is  none  of  the  wanton  malignancy 
with  which  Germany  proposed  to  "bleed  France  white," 
and  with  which  she  has  durmg  the  present  war  been  destroy- 
ing the  industries  and  also  destroymg  so  far  as  possible  the 
effective  manhood  of  conquered  regions.  It  is  simply  felt 
that  Germany  has  grossly  misused  her  material  prosperity. 
She  has  in  the  last  half  centiny  made  marvellous  industrial 
and  commercial  progress,  in  which  she  has  been  greatly  aided 
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by  the  friendly  patronage  of  the  world  at  large ;  and  she  has 
now  prostituted  all  the  results  of  that  progress  to  the  vilest 
of  purposes,  namely,  the  conquest  of  the  nations  which  have 
befriended  her,  and  the  subversion  of  the  free  and  humane 
civilization  of  the  world  to  the  savage  despotism  of  the  hateful 
thing  which  she  calls  "  Kultiu*."  After  such  misuse  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  world  to  give  her  another 
opportunity  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  misuse.  It  would 
•  be  entirely  reasonable  and  equitable  for  the  world  to  insist, 
and  to  decree  through  the  common  agreement  and  action  of 
civilized  Powers,  that  until  through  the  slow  processes  of  time 
the  German  people  shall  have  become  chastened  and  civilized, 
so  that  they  will  no  longer  turn  the  resources  of  civilization 
against  civilization  itself,  they  shall  be  barred  from  the  nor- 
mal commercial  and  social  intercourse  of  nations. 

The  possibility  that  such  action  will  be  taken  is  said  to 
cause  much  concern  in  Germany,  and  on  the  strength  of 
reports  to  that  effect  some  men  in  this  country  are  specu- 
lating upon  the  practicability  of  using  threats  to  that  effect 
as  a  means  of  compelling  Germany  to  sue  for  peace.  It  has 
even  been  intimated  that  the  threat  of  commercial  discrim- 
ination against  her  will  be  used  as  a  club,  and  that  an  offer 
to  refrain  from  such  discrimination  will  be  used  as  a  bribe, 
to  prevail  upon  Germany  to  stop  the  war.  Of  which  specula- 
tions, intimations  and  what  not,  we  must  entirely  and  most 
earnestly  disapprove. 

We  should  of  course  not  object  to  Germany's  being 
frightened  into  suing  for  peace  by  the  prospect  of  commer- 
cial outlawry.  We  should  heartily  rejoice  tiiereat.  But  we 
can  conceive  nothing  more  foolish  than  it  would  be  to  depend 
upon  or  in  any  degree  to  look  to  any  such  thing  as  a  means 
of  ending  the  war.  Grermany  may  be  frightened ;  or  she  may 
be  merely  pretending  to  be  frightened  so  as  to  delude  us  into 
relaxing  oiu*  war  efforts  and  into  being  willing  to  enter  an- 
other Brest-Litovsk  conference  and  let  the  Jeremy  Diddlers 
of  Berlin  dupe  us  as  they  duped  the  Bolsheviki.  Her  fright 
is  noihinff  to  us.  It  should  not,  even  if  it  were  indubitably 
genuine,  mduce  us  for  one  moment  to  relax  our  aggressive- 
ness against  ber  by  so  much  as  the  hundred  millionth  part 
of  a  degree.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  knew  that  the  reports 
were  true  and  that  the  whole  German  nation  was  mortallv 
frightened  at  the  forecast  of  what  may  happen  to  them  after 
the  war,  we  should  say  that  that  was  one  of  the  strongest 
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reasons  for  pressing  on  the  more  remorselessly  and  inexor- 
ably, to  kill  Huns  with  all  our  might  and  main.  Panic- 
stricken  men  are  the  easiest  of  all  to  slaughter,  and  our  chief 
duty  before  (Jod  and  man  is  to  KILL  HUNS. 

It  would  be  a  foolish  and  indeed  a  most  discreditable 
thing  to  propose  a  commercial  ^* boycott"  as  a  means  of 
exerting  pressure  for  peace  upon  Germany,  and  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  infamous  to  offer  resimiption  and  mainte- 
nance of  economic  equality  as  a  bribe  for  quitting  the  war. 
All  the  reasons  for  treating  Germany  as  a  commercial  outlaw 
exist  now,  in  full  force,  and  they  would  not  be  destroyed  nor 
diminished  in  power  by  the  mere  making  of  peace.  It  wiU 
not  matter  whether  the  war  is  ended  by  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Germany,  or  by  our  fighting  her  to  a  standstill 
and  crushing  her  to  her  knees.  The  economic  alliance  against 
her  must  be  effective  in  either  case.  It  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  peace,  just  as  the  military  alliance  is  a  featiu^e  of  the  war. 

We  must  indeed  regard  it  as  quite  futile  to  expect  any 
apprehension  or  fear  which  Germany  may  suffer  to  have  a 
chastening  effect  upon  her  or  to  cause  her  to  surrender  her 
arms.  It  is  possible  that  the  fear  or  the  risk  of  suffering 
economic  outlawry  might  have  had  a  deterrent  effect  before 
the  war,  if  it  had  been  clearly  presented  to  some  German 
minds.  At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  one  of  the  potential  contingencies  of  the  war, 
and  as  one  of  the  penalties  which  might  be  ininirred  in  case 
of  defeat.  We  do  not  say  that  it  would  have  proved  or  could 
have  been  made  to  prove  effectively  deterrent.  We  think 
not. 

The  question  of  generosity  may  also  be  dismissed.  It  is 
not  pertinent.  Generosity  is  not  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  nation  which  in  1870  deliberately, 
through  lies  and  forgery,  provoked  a  war  with  France  for 
the  premeditated  purpose  of  robbing  her  of  her  coal  and 
iron  mines  and  "  bleeding  her  white  "  by  the  exaction  of  an 
indemnity  which  it  was  thought  would  be  beyond  her  power 
to  pay;  with  the  nation  which  for  forty-odd  years  thereafter 
WM  tiie  most  arrogant,  ungenerous  and  dishonest  of  all  in 
the  world  in  its  commercial  transactions;  with  the  nation 
which  in  this  war  has  conducted  such  an  orgy  of  public  and 
private  loot,  and  of  such  wanton  and  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  economic  resources  and  peaceful  industries  of  other 
lands,  as  €he  worlfl  never  before  witnessed.    It  is  not  harsh, 
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it  is  not  ungenerous,  to  make  the  plunderer  disgorge  his 
plunder,  or  to  make  the  wanton  marauder  pay  some  penalty 
for  his  crimes. 

Nor  can  we  for  a  moment  admit  the  objection  of  illegal- 
ity, under  the  principles  of  international  law  which  Gtermany 
herself  repudiates  but  which  are  still  cherished  and  revered 
by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Law  is  partly  a  matter 
of  equity,  and  partly  of  precedent.  With  the  equitable  view 
we  have  already  concerned  ourselves.  Upon  that  groimd  our 
title  to  the  proposed  policy  is  clear  and  mdefeasible.  Upon 
that  of  precedent,  even  of  precedent  sanctioned  by  Germany 
herself,  it  is  no  less  strong.  From  time  immemorial  civilized 
nations  have  maintained  and  have  practised  the  right  to  con- 
trol, for  the  general  good,  the  affairs  of  those  which  are  their 
inferiors  in  morals  and  civilization.  Thus  traffic  in  firearms 
and  intoxicants  with  African  tribes  has  been  prohibited ;  the 
slave  trade  has  been  interfered  with;  international  super- 
vision was  established  over  the  chaotic  finances  of  Tiffkey; 
the  tariff  laws  of  China  have  for  maxry  years  been  subject 
to  foreign  dictation.  These  and  other  similar  things  have 
been  participated  in  by  Germany,  and  have  received  the 
sanction  of  undisputed  precedent.  Who  shall  challenge  the 
right  of  the  world — ^nay,  the  imperative  duty  of  the  civilized 
Powers  of  the  world — ^to  apply  at  least  some  small  measure 
of  the  same  principle  to  a  nation  which  has  shown  itself  more 
lawless,  more  barbaric,  more  unfit  to  exercise  the  preroga- 
tives of  national  sovereignty  and  the  international  peerage, 
than  anv  African  tribe  or  Oriental  horde? 
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It  is  not  a  customary  thing  for  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  or  any  public  utterance  concerning  the  Fourth 
of  July.  For  several  generations  that  anniversary  has  been 
so  well  established  a  date  in  the  patriotic  calendar  as  to  need 
no  reminder  and  no  exhortation  for  its  general  and  befitting 
observance.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  must  be  grate- 
ful to  the  President  for  what  he  recently  said  concertiing  it, 
by  way  of  calling  attention  not  to  the  day  itself  nor  yet  to 
its  long-prevalent  and  conventional  significance,  but  rather 
to  some  certain  new  significations  and  new  duties  which  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  last  3rear. 
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Perhaps  these  significatdons  and  duties  are  not  altogether 
new.  Indeed,  we  must  regard  them  as  having  existed  from 
the  beginning.  But  they  have  been  latent,  or  have  been 
ignored,  and  it  has  required  the  tremendous  stress  of  our 
implication  in  the  world  war  to  reveal  them  to  us  and  to 
emphasize  upon  our  minds  their  transcendent  importance. 

There  is  first  of  all,  perhaps,  the  eternal  imion  between 
power  and  responsibility,  between  right  and  duty.  For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  been  recognizing,  boast- 
ing, glorifying  and  practising  our  independence.  That  has 
been  right  and  fitting  and  commendable.  But  the  trouble 
has  been  that  we  have  stopped  right  there  with  that  word 
**  independence,''  as  though  it  were  the  be-all  and  end-all 
and  do-all.  We  have  not  even  recognized  as  we  should  its 
inseparable  ccmsequence,  that,  as  an  independent  nation,  we 
have,  in  JefPerscm's  own  too  often  forgotten  words,  ""  fuU 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
Ush  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  in- 
dependent States  of  rij^t  do."  It  will  be  a  blessed  good 
thing  for  us  to  get  that  conception  of  independence  into  our 
beads  a  good  deal  more  clearly  and  convincingly  than  we 
have  hitherto  had  it. 

That,  however,  is  only  a  part,  and  perhaps  not  the  major 
part,  of  the  significance  of  independence  which  this  Fourth 
of  July,  Nineteen  Himdred  and  Eighteen,  should  bring  to 
us.  The  other  part  is  what  we  have  already  referred  to,  the 
reciprocal  relationship  between  power  and  responsibility,  or, 
to  put  it  more  explicitly  in  the  present  case,  between  national 
independence  and  national  obligation.  You  cannot  separate 
the  two,  any  more  than  you  can  dissolve  the  sequence  of  night 
and  day,  or  have  a  balance  hanging  true  and  level  with  a 
weight  in  only  one  scale.  It  was  well,  it  was  everlastingly 
right,  to  proclaim  a  himdred  and  forty-two  years  ago  that 
we  had  a  right  to  do  all  things  which  independent  states  may 
of  right  do,  and  we  are  ready  to  maintain  that  right  with  our 
last  ounce  of  strength  and  drop  of  blood.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  do  all  things  which  in- 
dependent states  must  of  duty  do. 

That  is  the  everlasting  fact  which  we  have  been  too  much 
ignoring,  either  thoughtlessly  or  purposely.  Just  as  surely 
as  we  are  unwilling  to  forego  our  rights,  so  surely  should  we 
be  ready  to  f  ulfiU  our  duties.  From  that  there  is  no  escape ; 
save  tiurough  stultification,  disaster  and  shame.     It  means 
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that  irtiik  we  require  other  naticxis  to  respect  us  and  to  keep 
their  tremties  with  us»  we  must  equally  respect  them  and  keep 
our  treaties  with  them.  It  means  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  Ae 
commonwealth  of  nations,  to  bear  our  part  in  maintaining 
even  with  force  in  war,  the  validity  of  international  law  and 
treaties.  It  means  that  if ,  as  we  insist,  we  have  a  rig^  to 
declare  war  and  make  alliances,  we  are  under  obligatioa  to 
do  so  whenever  it  is  required  by  the  welfare  of  the  wwld. 
That  is  a  conception  of  America's  place  among  the  natinna 
of  the  world  which  it  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  owisidrr  oo 
this  Fourth  of  July. 

To  be  still  more  specific  and  direct  in  the  application  of 
tfie  principle:  If  we  had  a  right  to  enter  into  treaties  for  the 
safeguarding  of  neutral  ri^ts  and  for  the  prohihitiQO  of 
barbarous  practises  in  war,  we  incurred  tiie  equal  duty  to 
stand  for  the  enforcement  of  those  treaties.  F^om  anotiber 
angle:  If  our  citiiens  had  a  right  to  travel  on  tiie  higli  aemM 
in  merchant  vessels*  our  Government  had  an  equal  duty  to 
lurotect  them  in  that  right*  and  to  avenge  for  them  its  violar 
tioQ.  Those  are  some  of  the  considerations  wiiidi  oo  tini 
natinnail  anniversary  abundantly  justify  our  participation 
the  war:  or  subject  that  partidpatiQn  to  censure  oniv 
ft  «»  so  kng  fc»tp<»«L 

There  comes*  totx  a  new  conception  of  the  ri^its  and 
duties  of  the  indrridual  citiaen,  as  well  as  of  tiie  nation  aa  a 
whole.  For  the  union  between  rights  and  duties  is  as  stroi^ 
sod  as  inevitabie  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  Pi 
dent  in  hs  f <diextous  ejdiortation  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
%iressed  partkularlr  citiaens  of  alien  origin.  Let  us  bcsin 
with  them  cur  application  of  this  principle.  If  they  cnjoj 
the  right  tc  become  American  citixzks  by  naturalEiatian»  tlKy 
bear  the  eqijal  duty  to  renounce  utterly  the  old  cxtom 
amd  ts?  chierjsh  no  d'csl  nor  divided  allegiance.  Happchr, 
few  haTe  sccgbt  to  eT:ide  that  dubr^  save  a  certain  proportian 
oi  GersfiUKSw  vrx>  oxrae  frcm  the  onhr  land  on  earth  that  ^ 
had  the  iccscioit  effrcntery  to  prodasn  and  to  seek  to  fa^ 
mcse  dezal  alk^rsftcice — whkh  in  its  case  meant  unnnpnii^ 
^niegTstcce  t?  t^  oid  v!oczctry  axhi  a  mere  byiKXTitical  pretenee 
•X  ^  to  the  cccmtry  of  naturalfaatacvL  T^c^  natiion  fought  a 
acng  featrtie.  tswciti  rrsany  vearsv  ti>  riiMx-ate  the  ris*l  ot 
expttriiacc*  acd  ncally  su^reeded.  It  has  a  rirfit  to 
11  retora:  tsat  is  na^.Irairaed  citaecs  shsLlI  be  vrvxnplel 
jacrisiaed  trcm.  :2e  oii  vjccntry*  ax  pciitxal  svmp^tirr 
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as  in  technical  foroL    The  dtisBOi  bears  that  duty  just  as 
much  as  he  enjoys  that  right. 

Another  too  much  forgotten  fact  of  which  the  Fourth  of 
July  may  well  r^nind  us  is  this:  That  political  citizenship 
is  not  enumerated  and  is  not  to  be  reckcmed  among  the  '*  nat^ 
ural  and  inalioiable  rights  "  wtnA  all  men  ^oy.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  be  a  citizen  of  tilts  coimtry  solely  because  he 
isaman.  He  has  the  right,  if  at  all,  because  he  has  complfed 
witii  eertam  prescribed  requirements,  and  the  naticm  is  in- 
defeasibly  competent  to  prescribe  any  requirements  and  ccm- 
ditims  that  it  may  please  it  to  do.  It  is  true  that  our  Con- 
stitutim  bestows  the  tpto  facto  right  of  dtizen^p  upon  all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction.  But  in  that  very  grant  it  prescribes  cer- 
tain conditions  on  which  alone  citizenship  may  be  enjoyed, 
jmd  that  fact  implies  the  pow^r  to  prescribe  any  other  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  necessary  majority  of  the  people  may 
l)e  agreed. 

Nor  is  the  right  or  privilege  of  citizenship,  (mce  granted, 
perpetual  and  inalienable.    It  is  granted  on  certain  condi- 
tkxn,  and  it  is  to  be  ^oyed  only  so  long  as  those  conditions 
aie  complied  with.     That  is  elementary  logic.     Equally 
cbnous  is  it  that  it  may  be  revoked  for  fraud.    When  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  originally  secured  under  false  pretences,  it 
may  be  withdrawn.    It  is  to  our  mind  a  most  salutary  circum- 
stance that  during  the  last  few  months  this  sound  principle, 
kng  forgotten  or  ignored,  has  been  brought  to  mind  by  being 
put  into  practice.    It  will  be  well  to  have  it  continually  kept 
m  mind  by  aU,  native  and  naturalized.    It  will  give  a  more 
just  OQDcepticm  of  what  American  citizenship  means,  and 
will  tmd  toward  a  more  scrupulous  and  loyal  observance  of 
its  duties  as  well  as  an  exercise  of  its  rights. 

"^  Duties  and  rights."  There  is  need  of  further  realization 
of  tile  balance  between  them  so  far  as  the  citizen  is  concerned. 
He  is  ready  and  urgent  to  assert  his  rights— liis  right  tovo^, 
Ks  right  to  freedom  of  worship  and  of  speech,  his  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  law  for  his  person  and  property,  his 
right  to  protection  from  foreign  invasion,  his  right  to  tne 
protection  of  the  flag  when  he  goes  abroad  on  the  high  seas 
or  in  foreign  lands.     ''  CivU  Americanus  9um     ?^^<^J^J 

when  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is  pres«axea  «» 

talk  of  his  duties  to  the  nation,  or  of  the  nation  s  right  to  com 
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numd  his  aenrioe,  that  is  another  and  very  diff ermt  story. 
When  asked  to  pay  taxes  he  grumbles.  When  asked  to  ooQ- 
serre  certain  kimls  of  food  he  ccxnplains  of  the  Government's 
invasion  of  his  private  rights.  Wlien  asked  to  volmiteer  for 
military  servic^— tiie  identical  service  "whkh  he  expects  Ae 
Government  to  exercise  for  his  protection — he  decBnes,  and 
niien  conscripted  he  shrieks  against  ^  tyranny  ";  -wrbjie  as  for 
oniversa]  oxnpulsory  military  training — ^what  was  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  for  if  not  to  free  us  from  sudi 
despotism? 

Now  the  fact  is,  of  course,  that  these  things  are  required 
of  him  not  in  spite  of  and  in  violaticm  of  but  rather  because 
of  the  Declaraticn  of  Independence.  The  subjects  of  an 
autocracy  may  justly  oxnplain  of  sudi  impositicxis.  The 
citizens  of  a  democracy  should  understand  that  just  because 
tfaev  are  such  citizens  these  duties  to  the  state  are  incumbent 
upon  them.  Just  so  surely  as  the  citizen  has  a  right  to  vote, 
the  state  has  a  right  to  conscript  him  for  military  service. 
Just  so  surely  as  he  has  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  state, 
the  state  has  a  right  to  the  protection  of  its  citizens.  Tbe 
principle  stands  foursquare,  impr^nable  and  inevitable. 
And  thank  God,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  men  are  generally 
awakening  to  the  fact  and  the  carping,  complaining  citizen 
wliom  we  have  just  described  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
despised  and  detested  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  is  gratifying  also  to  observe  a  growing  inclination  to 
assert  the  right  of  national  self-protection  against  alien 
propaganda  of  all  sorts.  ^'  The  right  of  self-defense,**  said 
Monroe,  in  an  utterance  only  a  little  less  memorable  than 
his  famous  Doctrine,  **  never  ceases.  It  is  among  the  most 
sacred,  and  alike  necessary  to  natiixis  and  to  individuals.** 
And  in  pursuance  of  that  right,  he  ordered  the  extreme  meas- 
ure of  a  militarv  invasion  of  the  territorv  of  another  and 
friendly  Power.  Assuredly,  in  vindication  of  that  same  right 
it  is  Intimate  and  appropriate  to  take  whatever  strenuous 
measures  may  be  necessary  within  our  own  borders.  It  long 
seemed  safe,  in  our  easy-going  tolerance,  to  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  naticxi-wide  alien  organization*  the  confessed  pur- 
poses of  whidi  comprise  a  cherishing  and  perpetuation  of 
alien  sympathies  and  affiliations  among  those  who  professed 
to  be  American  citizens.  We  were  boasting  of  our  capacitv 
for  receiving  and  assimilating  into  thorough  American  citizen- 
ship unlimited  numbers  of  aliens,  and  at  the  same  time  wer« 
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in  1781  was  the  natural  forerunner  of  and  prelude  to  that 
which  exists  among  the  same  three  nations  in  191-8.  Because 
they  were  to  each  other  what  they  were  at  Yorktown,  they 
are  to  each  other  what  they  are  in  Flanders  and  Picardy  and 
Champagne.  That  is  not  a  paradox.  It  is  a  literal  statement 
of  historic  fact.  And  it  is  so  because  of  the  essential  identity 
of  purposes  and  issues  of  the  two  wars.  In  1781  the  three 
nations  were  learning  the  great  lesson  of  democracy,  and 
because  they  had  not  yet  fully  learned  it  and  had  not  applied 
its  principles,  they  disagreed  and  were  at  war  among  tliem- 
selves.  In  1918  they  have  all  learned  that  lesson  and  there- 
fore are  at  peace  among  themselves  and  are  allied  together 
to  maintain  those  principles  against  a  common  foe. 

We  might  from  one  point  of  view  take  to  ourselves  the 
credit  of  having  been  in  the  Revolution  the  first  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  democracy,  and  of  then  having  been  engaged  in 
teaching  it  to  the  others.  But  that  would  be  a  partial  and 
inadequate  view.  For  we  must  remember,  despite  the  per- 
sistent misrepresentations  of  purblind  prejudice,  that  the 
Revolution  was — as  in  fact  its  very  name  convincingly  im- 
plies— a  Civil  War,  between  two  sections  or  factions  of  a 
single  nation.  It  was  that  just  as  truly  and  as  essentially 
as  was  the  civil  war  in  England  between  Parliament  and  the 
Stuart  crown,  or  the  later  civil  war  in  America  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  only  difference  was  in  the  result. 
These  others  ended  in  reunion  of  the  temporarily  distracted 
and  divided  nations,  while  the  Revolution  ended  in  a  perma- 
nent division  and  separation.  The  war  which  culminated  at 
Yorktown  was  in  its  inception,  so  far  as  England  and 
America  were  concerned,  a  struggle  of  the  progressive  and 
democratic  part  of  the  British  nation  against  the  reactionary 
and  autocratic  part;  and  the  later  issue,  of  American  seces- 
sion and  independence,  which  arose  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war  and  was  finally  triumphant,  was  merely  incidental  to 
the  original  purpose,  precisely  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
oiu"  own  later  civil  war  was  merely  incidental  to  the  original 
purpose,  which  was  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

Nor  was  that  struggle  purely  sectional,  save  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  actual  fighting.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  English  people  in  England  strongly  and 
openly  sided  with  the  American  revolutionists;  including 
many  of  the  foremost  statesmen  and  Parliamentarians,  and 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  army  that  the  Government  was 
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omipelled  to  turn  to  Germany  for  mercenary  troops  to  fight 
its  own  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  Americans  sided  with  the  reactionists  in  England. 
There  was,  of  course,  this  radical  difference,  that  in  England 
the  American  sympathizers  retained  places  of  power  and 
hc»ior,  and  finally  gained  control  of  the  Grovemment  and 
established  in  England  the  same  reforms  that  the  American 
revolutionists  had  demanded  and  established  here,  while  in 
America  the  partisans  of  the  English  reactionary  faction 
were  ostracised  and  ultimately  exiled.  But  these,  too,  or 
their  children,  learned  the  same  great  lesson  of  democracy, 
which  has  no  more  staunch  and  faithful  supporters  in  the 
world  to-day  than  the  descendants  of  the  '"  Loyalists  "  and 
*'  Tories  "  of  1781.  There  is  thus  nothing  more  natural  or 
more  appropriate  than  that  these  two  of  the  Yorktown  Na- 
tkns,  America  and  Great  Britain,  should  to-day  be  in  per- 
fect accord  and  close  alliance.  It  was  not  merely  the  America 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  that  triumphed  at  Yorktown : 
it  was  equally  the  England  of  Chatham  and  Burke. 

Nor  was  there  then  nor  is  there  now  the  least  false  note 
in  the  participation  of  the  third  of  the  Yorktown  Nations. 
In  the  old  conflict  between  France  and  England,  democracy 
was  not  involved.  That  was  a  conflict  between  the  ancient, 
autocratic  elements  of  both  nations.  They  had  fought  each 
other  before,  regardless  of  America,  and  they  would  have 
fou^t  each  other  again  if  America  had  never  been  brought 
into  the  controversy.  But  a  new  element  entered  into  the 
Revolution.  That  was  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  sympathy  with 
democracy  in  France,  typified  by  and  incarnated  in  Lafay- 
ette; without  which  we  may  greatly  doubt  if  France  would 
have  given  the  efficient  aid  which  made  Yorktown  a  scene 
of  triumph.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  Bourbon  king 
should  have  been  more  sympathetic — ^rather,  less  unsympa- 
thetic— ^than  Frederick  of  Prussia  or  Catherine  of  Russia. 
But  in  Lafayette  France  had,  unconsciously,  the  forerunner 
of  her  own  Revolution,  her  own  democracy.  It  was  not  be- 
cause of  ancient  enmity  toward  England,  but  because  of  love 
for  human  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man,  that  Lafayette 
gave  his  sword  and  his  fortune  to  America,  and  thus  led 
France  itself  into  the  conflict  which  set  the  example  for  and 
gave  the  incitement  and  inspiration  to  France's  own  revolu- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  the  French  Republic. 

It  is  thus  eminently  fitting  for  France  again  to  form  a 
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ordinary  going  away:  whether  I  go  to  the  trenches  some 
day  or  whether  I  don't  go»  I  shall  always  be  collaborating 
in  the  same  Work. 

You  know  what  I  mean  by  this  word  Work;  for  me  it 
means  far  more  than  a  patriotic  duty — it  is  a  real  duty  to 
himianity. 

Patriotism  can  often  be  calamitous ;  such  is  the  patriotism 
of  a  people  that  does  not  dare  disavow  the  iniquities  com- 
mitted by  its  army,  and  with  which  it  thus  becomes  associated. 
In  many  cases,  a  certain  kind  of  patriotism  may  be  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

So  here  I  see  far  more  than  a  patriot's  duty — and  patriot^ 
ism  is  good  when  the  country  to  which  one  belongs  is  a  peace- 
loving  and  democratic  country  (according  to  my  idea,  the 
two  principal  virtues  a  country  can  possess) . 

I  would  do  my  share  {and  you  with  me,  since  you  are  in 
agreement  with  me  in  all  points,  and  have  helped  me  mightily 
in  my  departure,  as  well  by  yoiu*  moral  as  by  yoiu*  material 
aid)  in  the  work  of  sane  patriotism,  and  then  in  the  work,  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  still,  for  the  whole  of  humanity. 

You  are,  as  I  am,  convinced  that  the  triumph  of  the 
Germans  would  mean  the  downfall  of  Peace  and  Justice,  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  whole  world — an  example  is  so 
contagious ! 

Since  the  war  began  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  question  of  war  and  of  peace.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  first  is  an  abominable  crime,  and  Christian 
countries  should  stand  unanimously  against  it;  that  there 
are  on  this  earth  no  English,  no  French,  no  Germans,  but 
men,  who  should  strike  to  help,  and  not  devour,  one  another. 

Behold  the  nations  whose  crimes  we  can  never  suffi- 
ciently execrate  (whether  it  be  that  of  a  Government  or  of 
an  entire  people)  who  set  fire  to  Eiu*ope,  and  make  a  doc- 
trine of  violence,  of  lies,  of  cruelty,  of  war  I  Not  to  resist 
them  would  be  to  allow  an  anti-Christian  rule  to  be  estab- 
lished upon  earth. 

So  I  have  become  absolutely  convinced  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  revolting  in  the  idea  of  killing  other  human  beings, 
to-day  one  cannot  hesitate.  Let  us  fight  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  world  in  which  one  will  fight  no  morel  Let  this 
war  be  the  war  against  war  I  That  is  the  thought  which  fills 
me  with  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  defeat  of  Germany  would  mean  the  defeat  of  brutal 
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Force,  would  mean  the  era  of  a  new  humanity,  regenerated* 
purified,  a  Humanity  indeed! — and  not  a  lot  of  countries 
with  no  thought  but  to  throw  themselves  one  upon  the  other. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  the  world  is  growing  better  and 
that  the  Christian  spirit  is  making  progress.  Whether  we 
call  it  "  the  Christian  spirit "  or  whether  the  free-thinkers 
call  it  "  the  spirit  of  Justice  " — the  meaning  is  always  the 
same. 

I  believe  that,  thanks  to  this  war.  War  will  collapse  once 
for  alL  It  is  worth  while  to  give  one's  life,  actually  or  figura- 
tively, for  such  an  idea. 

I  think  also,  as  you  do,  that  this  war  should  be  a  war  of 
liberation  for  the  oppressed.  Besides,  I  am  certain  (and 
here,  too,  the  Work  to  be  accomplished  is  a  work  of  Justice) 
that  this  war  will  mean  the  triumph  of  democracy,  the  defeat 
of  the  ridiculous  and  criminal  regime  of  hierarchy  and 
privilege. 

It  would  even  be  worth  while — ^more  than  that,  it  would 
be  one's  duty — to  take  up  arms  to  drive  out  the  foe  from 
France  and  Belgium.   .    .    .  But  I  see  farther  than  that. 

The  great  result  must  be  a  change  of  mentality  through- 
out the  world,  salutary  not  only  for  Gtermany,  but  for  each 
of  us.  For  these  reasons,  I  feel  that  this  is  not  a  war  between 
countries,  but  a  war  of  Humanity  against  violence  and  evil. 

We  must  look  above  the  means  employed  and  fix  our 
gaze  boldly  on  the  future  and  the  humanity  which  will  come 
after  us.  To  kill,  to  wound — that  is  indeed  horrible  I  Let  us 
recognize  that  we  must  do  it,  that  it  is  inevitable  now  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  the  world.  No  one  sees  better  than  I 
the  hideousness  of  the  means.  But  that  does  not  prevent 
our  looking  higher  and  farther ;  and  only  he  whose  norizon 
is  a  vast  one  can  see  all  that  is  grand  in  this  war. 

Who  of  us,  before  such  a  Work,  will  draw  back  on  ac- 
count of  moral  or  material  difficulties  ?  I  repeat  boldly :  this 
day  should  be  for  you  and  for  me  a  day  of  profound  joy. 

So  I  go  away  with  a  conscience  at  ease ;  and  that  is  what 
matters. 

THE   BABRACKS 

The  only  moments  when  one  can  really  think  is  when 
everyone  is  asleep,  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning. 

If  now  and  then  I  have  felt  a  little  lonely,  I  have  reacted 
strongly  against  this  impression. 

First,  I  know  some  men  of  intellectual  attainments,  which 
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is  an  immense  privilege;  then  in  the  rare  moments  when  I 
have  had  this  fleeting  sensation,  I  have  fomid  myself 
strangely  happy  at  the  thought  of  what  we  are  defending. 

Fmther — ^and  this  is  the  real  somx:e  of  power — I  have 
always  been  able  to  keep  my  love  of  "  serving  "  by  prayer; 
and  when  these  few  minutes  were  passed  I  felt  deeply  happy, 
without  knowing  exactly  why. 

Yesterday  evening  I  waUced  for  a  long  time  with  a  com- 
rade in  the  courtyard  of  the  barracks.  There  in  the  twilight 
we  talked  about  many  interesting  things ;  then  we  rested  our 
arms  on  the  wall  and  admired  the  silence  of  the  evening. 

The  sky  was  pearl-grey,  the  deserted  road  was  edged  with 
apple  trees  in  bloom;  in  the  backgroimd  a  few  motionless 
poplars  bent  toward  the  ground.  Not  a  voice  was  to  be 
heard.  You  must  have  experienced  a  similar  poignant  im- 
pression. Suddenly  a  star  rose  above  a  poplar.  A  real 
Verlaine  landscape — and  way  off  in  the  distance  a  dark  line 
of  forest. 

I  forgot  the  active  and  noisy  life  of  the  barracks  and  I 
felt  stirring  within  me  everything  I  love  in  poetry.  Moments 
like  that  re^nerate  us. 

.  .  .  This  morning  I  am  full  of  confidence  and  new 
happinesses.  Truly  this  life  is  transformmg  me  without  my 
knowing  exactly  what  is  taking  place  in  me. 

Whoever  joins  the  service  must  accept  the  idea  that  the 
liberty  which  he  will  enjoy  during  this  period  of  his  life  will, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  be  only  a  relative  liberty. 
It  must  be  so.  Moreover,  everyone,  for  the  sake  of  the 
liberty  of  Europe,  should  be  willing  to  have  his  own  liberty 
a  little  abridged. 

War,  even  the  most  just,  though  it  may  awaken  splendid 
devotion,  is  none  the  less  likely  to  awaken  in  the  man  under 
arms  the  sentiments  of  cruelty  and  of  hatred ;  and  I  believe 
that  if  our  first  duty  just  now  is  to  devote  ourselves  wholly 
to  the  task  which  the  future  of  the  world  requires,  afterwards 
we  must  work  to  change  human  mentalities,  and  to  find  the 
way  to  keep  peace,  not  from  fear  of  our  neighbor,  but  from 
horror  of  guilt. 

Truly  one  is  conscious  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  the 
slime  in  which  humanity  grovels  when  one  thinks  that  a 
country  (or  a  government  which  represents  it)  has  dared  let 
loose  in  cold  blood  such  a  conflict. 

This  idea,  when  we  look  into  it,  has  nothing  weakening 
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in  it,  rather  the  contrary.  First,  let  us  conquer  violence  and 
war  by  the  methods  which  have  been  imposed  upon  us,  in 
order  that  we  may  not  see  the  reign  of  savagery  established 
in  Eiux)pe.  Then,  let  us  continue  the  fight  without  respite, 
trying  this  time  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  himianity.  Let  us 
impose  upon  the  vanquished  such  conditions  that  he  cannot 
begin  it  over  again;  make  it  certain  that  he  will  not  under- 
take a  new  conflict — ^make  this  impossible  not  only  ma- 
terially, but  by  awakening  the  sense  of  justice.  Moreover, 
one  won't  go  without  the  other. 

The  more  I  see  of  soldiers  the  more  I  feel  certain  that 
the  French  are  peace-loving  and  "  anti-military  "  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word. 

IN  THE  HOSPITAL* 

In  spite  of  this  bit  of  bad  luck,  courage  fine  and  serene. 
The  order  of  the  day  is  faith  and  confidence,  particularly 
when  things  go  wrong. 

Shall  I  offer  myself  as  a  "  volimteer  "  ?  I  want  to  serve 
with  all  my  strength  the  cause  of  peace  and  of  the  future, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  first  I  must  measure  the 
extent  or  my  moral  forces. 

Not  since  I  have  been  here  have  I  lived  in  a  healthy  and 
resolute  atmosphere.  Sometimes  one  is  saddened  by  the  talk 
one  hears  about  present  conditions,  from  persons  who  have 
actually  suffered  (physically  and  morally)  for  a  cause  of 
whose  nature  they  seem  quite  ignorant. 

...  I  keep  my  confidence  ...  a  confidence  which 
some  day  I  hope  to  see  effective  and  no  longer  purely  passive. 
And  in  the  "  AU*s  well "  with  which  I  end  these  lines  you 
can  read  an  "  all  shall  be  well "  in  the  future,  because  I  feel 
in  myself  the  will  and  the  force  to  make  it  so. 

Again  they  are  keeping  me  in  the  hospital.  I  don't 
complain  in  any  way  at  their  decision;  I  accept  what  is  in- 
evitable ;  I  merely  mention  the  fact.  Many  say,  and  always 
will  say:  "  We  are  well  off  here."  I  seek  another  point  of 
view;  and  I  believe  that  if  I  have  left  all  that  was  familiar 
to  me,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  as  useful  as 
possible  and  for  preparing  some  day  to  give  my  full  measure. 

I  fear  I  shall  have  to  begin  a  second  training,  and  that 

^Some  cases  of  spinal  meninsitis  having  broken  out  in  the  barracks,  the 
author  was  placed  In  tiie  hospital  for  obserratioo. 
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I  am  losing  strength  and  energy  (physical  and  even  moral) 
in  this  life  of  idleness  and  softness. 

I  have  spoken  of  moral  energy ;  I  do  not  mean  the  spirit 
of  resolution  and  of  conxnction  which  has  always  inspired  me 
and  does  not  cease  to  raise  me  above  myself.  That  cannot 
suffer  any  attack — I  feel  that  and  I  know  that.  What  I 
fear  here  is  that  I  may  become  accustomed  to  looking  at 
things  with  indifference  and  carelessness.  But  even  then, 
the  will  to  react  against  it  would  be  sufficient. 

If  I  have  bared  to  you  some  of  the  motives  which  make 
me  regret  my  forced  seclusion,  it  is  not  to  complain  of  it. 
First,  it  is  always  silly  to  argue  against  the  inevitable,  and 
then,  if  I  am  a  little  disappointed,  I  am  not  at  all  discouraged, 
not  even  worried.  I  know  that  this  is  for  my  good,  the  good 
of  my  comrades,  and  (everything  is  bound  up  together)  for 
the  interest  of  the  cause  which  means  so  much  to  us  all. 

There  is  never  a  slight  trial  in  which,  if  one  has  the  will, 
one  may  not  find  some  profit  to  himself. 

I  look  forward,  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  and  I  keep  con- 
fident and  resolute. 

I  am  here  in  the  school  of  patience. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  lance  corporals  now  have  any 
idea  of  the  terrible  responsibility  which  will  be  theirs  when 
they  come  under  fire.  At  their  age  and  without  experience, 
to  hold  in  their  hands  the  lives  of  men  which  can  be  endan- 
gered by  an  error,  a  minute  of  hesitation  or  of  emotion !  .  .  . 
Truly  he  who  can  look  coldly  at  such  a  possibility  must  be 
very  sure  of  himself  and  be  well  acquainted  with  himself. 

So  let  him  who  feels  that  he  has  the  moral  force  necessary 
to  bear  such  a  responsibility  follow  the  platoon  .  .  .  that 
is  all  right.    Otherwise,  I  can't  grasp  such  a  state  of  mind. 

We  are  having  wonderful  weather  these  days,  full  of 
promise  and  spring  odors;  everything  is  getting  ready  to 
come  to  life  again.  And  one  feels  oneself  bom  again ;  a  new 
spirit  takes  hold  of  one,  and  a  flood  of  memories  flows  into 
the  mind. 

And  when  I  think  of  all  the  beautiful  past,  I  say  to 
myself  that  military  service  is  only  a  digression  in  life ;  and 
that,  far  from  killing  the  intellectual  life,  it  only  puts  it  to 
sleep.  When  the  digression  is  over,  one  should  take  up  at 
once  one's  old  habits,  and  love  even  more  than  before  all  that 
has  interested  one. 
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This  partial  torpor  of  the  mind  is  not  so  much  a  weakness 
as  a  necessity;  military  life  cannot  agree  with  the  life  of  the 
mind — it  is  indeed  absolutely  incompatible  with  it. 

I  am  having  some  very  useful  experiences  and  am  happy 
to  be  here,  in  my  place,  with  my  comrades,  with  all  the  young 
men  of  my  age,  for  the  same  work. 

Are  we  not  ready  for  anything,  you  and  I,  and  what 
thinfiT  can  separate  us  spiritually? 

^thi.4  «?  y«i  mthl  gre.t  Wg  of  tenderness.  «.d  I 
feel  more  and  more  that  the  physical  separation  cannot  in- 
fluence the  moral  presence.  The  communion  of  spirits  is  an 
imdeniable  truth. 

IN  THE  ZONE  OF  THE  ABMIES 

{February,  1916) 

To-morrow  we  leave  the  depot  for  the  army  zone.  Let's 
have  a  little  moral  examination.  I  for  my  part  am  setting 
off  serious  and  happy.  I  leave  without  any  regret,  with  a 
clear  conscience.  When  the  moment  comes  to  enter  the 
trenches  I  shall  throw  myself  simply  and  with  faith  into  this 
new  life.  ...  I  feel  myself  nearer  and  nearer  to  you  in 
thought,  and  my  fihal  affection  is  the  only  sentiment  which 
I  feel  so  strongly  in  this  life  that  is  so  material;  and  this 
communion  of  spirit  before  the  same  Ideal  is  the  greatest 
joy  to  me,  the  greatest  comfort  in  my  life. 

As  we  were  going  along  I  heard  a  sound  which  at  first 
I  took  for  the  slamming  of  a  door;  but  it  was  the  biu*sting 
of  a  bomb  hurled  by  an  aviator  a  short  distance  from  oiu* 
train. 

I  have  had  the  chance  to  talk  with  some  soldiers  of  my 
regiment  and  they  have  given  me  many  interesting  facts 
about  the  hard,  hard  life  at  the  front,  made  up  of  dangers, 
cold,  and  fatigue,  particularly  in  winter.  It  is  fine  to  listen 
to  those  who  bear  like  Stoics  this  life  of  absolute  sacrifice. 
It  is  evidently  a  splendid  manifestation  of  human  energy. 

I  am  to  be  vaccinated  with  an  anti-typhoid  serum.  I 
don't  expect  to  be  affected  by  it.  I  have  the  conviction  that 
in  things  of  this  kind  the  vnll  and  the  absence  of  apprehension 
count  for  a  great  deal. 

I  have  continued  the  reading  of  yoiu*  precious  little ''  book 
of  spiritual  refreshment.'*  I  intend  to  seek  in  it  often  for  a 
kind  of  shield  against  moral  baseness  and  deficiency. 
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I  am  reading  Pickwick  Papers  with  much  enjoyment; 
many  passages  have  made  me  laugh  out  loud. 

Extraordinary  occurrence  I  I  was  deep  in  Mr.  Pickwick 
when  someone  called  out :  "  Are  there  any  here  to  volun- 
teer? "  The  majority  of  the  squad  came  forward,  and  I 
among  them. 

I  know  that  you,  with  me,  will  receive  this  news  confi- 
dently and  gladly,  and  that  is  why  I  acted  without  hesitation 
as  I  did.  I  have  been  longing  for  some  time  for  this  to 
happen.  Though  I  have  been  waiting  patiently  and  in- 
wardly at  peace,  I  was  eager  for  a  less  commonplace  exists 
ence. 

.  .  .  (An  interruption.  All  our  demands  have  been 
granted  and  we  set  off  to-morrow  morning.  So  much  the 
better  I) 

I  am  leaving  with  unutterable  joy  and  absolute  confi- 
dence. 

I  conmiend  you  to  God,  Who  will  make  you  feel  my 
enthusiasm. 

We  are  ready,  you  and  I;  nothing  can  shake  our  confi- 
dence, nor  our  joy  in  contributing  thus  together  (for  indeed 
it  is  a  collaboration  in  which  you  represent  all  the  moral 
element)  to  such  a  Work.  Nothing  else  concerns  us.  For- 
ward vith  God,  with  uplifted  spirits  I 

Hurrah  for  our  departure,  and  the  battle  for  Peace  I 

I  assure  you  once  again  that  we  shall  always  be  near  to 
one  another.  Be  as  calm  and  as  unconcerned  as  I  am;  that 
is  the  best  wish  I  can  wish  for  you. 

Long  live  the  life  of  work  and  fatigue  for  a  cause  such 
as  we  shall  soon  be  embarked  on  1 

Yours  in  joy  and  hope  .    .    . 

You  cannot  imagine  with  what  delight  I  left  the  rear  and 
how  happy  I  am  now. 

For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  the  regiment  I  have 
found  some  friends.  Christians  and  idealists,  with  whom  I 
can  feel  completely  in  harmony. 

.    .    .   Since  I  have  known  X (we  walk  together 

every  evening)  I  am  hourly  reproached  by  my  faith  and  my 
longing  for  the  Ideal.  He  is  a  radiant  personality  and  pos- 
sesses a  faith  that  is  contagious,  if  I  may  express  myself  thus, 
and  I  am  now  more  conscious  of  the  benefits  of  prayer,  and 
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all  the  joy  of  holding  to  such  an  ideal  That  is  the  secret 
of  never  feeling  alone  and  of  looking  upon  death  as  a  happy 
event,  since  it  is  a  new  birth. 

...  I  am  to  become  acquainted  with  trench  life. 
Without  any  bragging,  I  may  say  that  I  have  no  apprehen- 
si<m.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  exposed  to  danger  for  the  sake 
of  Justice  and  Peace. 

Of  course,  the  first  shells  and  mines  must  make  a  dis- 
agreeable impression ;  but  with  God's  aid,  and  habit,  all  will 
be  right.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  fear;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  full  of  enthusiasm  and  faith. 

I  hope  to  come  out  uninjured  from  my  stay  at  the  front; 
but  I  consider  perfectly  calmly  all  possibilities.  Do  your 
duty  and  don't  bother  about  the  rest.  The  future  is  not  our 
affair.  And  though  I  have  confidence  in  my  return,  I  see 
absolutely  nothing  sad  nor  hard  in  the  other  possibility.  I 
am  not  of  those  who  fear  death;  and  I  prefer  to  look  all 
diances  calmly  face  to  face.  I  know  that  I  believe,  and  that 
keeps  me  from  fearing.  I  shall  do  my  work  then  without 
fear,  I  hope,  but  with  plenty  of  prudence. 

If  I  am  so  frank  with  you,  without  any  disguise,  it  is 
because  I  know  that  you  think  the  same :  that  you  have  con- 
fidence in  my  return,  but  that  you  can  also  face  the  chance 
of  whatever  may  happen. 

I  pray  for  you  constantly,  and  for  myself,  that  I  may 
have  faith  and  courage.  That  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  my 
inner  peace  and  gaiety.  And  I  am  sure  that  you  are  praying 
for  me,  and  I  thank  you. 

Long  live  Peace  and  Liberty,  for  whose  sakes  we  are 
ready  to  take  whatever  may  come  with  calm  and  without 
regret  1 

May  this  letter  bring  to  you  as  much  joy  as  I  have  had 
in  writing  it. 

Tour  son,  proud  that  he  is  your  son  and  eager  to  be  a 
worthy  one. 

ON  THE  CHAMPAGNE  FRONT 

{AprU'July,  1916) 

April  6th. 
First   line   trench— morning.   ...   The    big    German 
shells  are  bursting  a  good  way  from  our  trench. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  little  beginning*  (noth- 

VOL.  ocvm.— Ko.  752  3 
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ing  much  yet,  but  everything  has  to  have  a  beginning) — 
which  strengthens  my  confidence  in  myself  and  in  my  inner 
cahn.  Added  to  this,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  one  is  in  one's  right  place  and  for  a  splendid  cause. 

Courage  I  my  dearest  parents,  no  fear,  no  anxiety.  Every- 
thing goes  well  and  will  go  well.  Give  yourselves  up  simply 
to  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  I  am  at  last  in  a  place  of 
service,  and  to  confidence  and  faith.  .  .  .  Hurrah  for  the 
battle  for  the  sake  of  Peace  and  Justice ! 

April  Sth. 

I  feel  as  happy  and  calm  here  as  at  drill ;  the  only  diflFer- 
ence  is  that  we  are  qtUeter. 

April  9th. 

At  this  moment  the  shells  are  whistling  and  bursting  in 
the  communication  trenches  after  passing  over  our  heads. 
I  have  grown  so  used  to  this  kind  of  noise  that  it  rarely  dis- 
tiu*bs  my  sleep. 

Aprff  lOth. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  heavy  bombardment  began: 
shells,  mines.  Everyone  was  at  his  post  in  case  the  enemy 
should  come  out  of  lus  trenches,  thirty  metres  away.  It  was 
a  sort  of  a  hurricane,  whisthng,  howling,  followed  by  ex- 
plosions and  smoke,  without  a  moment's  interruption.  In 
my  loophole  we  were  quite  ready ;  in  case  of  an  enemy  attack 
one  was  to  fire,  the  other  to  throw  grenades.  .    .    . 

Would  you  believe  it?  Without  the  slightest  boasting, 
I  can  say  that  not  for  a  single  moment  did  I  feel  the  least 
sensation  of  fear.  I  was  completely  cool,  full  of  sangfroid 
and  confidence,  at  my  job  and  ready  to  act  if  the  enemy 
should  attempt  a  sortie.  Not  a  trace  of  anxiety  or  nervous- 
ness.   It  is  true  that  I  did  not  feel  alone. 

At  one  moment  I  heard  a  light  blow  on  my  helmet,  and 
this  morning  I  found  a  mark  scarcely  visible,  made  evidently 
by  a  spent  bullet. 

All  this  allows  me  to  augur  well  for  the  future  and  to 
look  ahead  to  it  without  apprehension. 

Thanks  for  your  dear  letters,  which  confirm  me  in  my 
understanding  of  your  state  of  mind. 

April  11th. 

I  have  enormous  leisure.  Gaiety,  spirits,  an  easy  life 
and  a  restful  one. 
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passes  very  rapidly.  .  .  .  Every  night  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent starry  sky  and  fireworks  from  the  blazing  rockets. 

The  only  slight  danger  there  is  comes  from  the  bombs 
and  the  trench  mortars. 

Yesterday  evening  at  the  outpost  I  heard  the  character- 
istic hissing  of  a  German  trench  mortar  and  we  saw  the 
sparks  it  threw  out  when  it  burst.  I  learned  that  unfor- 
tunately it  killed  one  of  our  corporals,  a  fine  fellow,  father 
of  four  children,  a  territorial  of  forty,  who  was  seated 
at  the  entrance  of  his  shelter.  A  sergeant  behind  him  inside 
the  shelter  was  seriously  wounded  and  died  later. 

A  sad  result  of  chancel  It  was  the  only  trench  mortar 
that  the  Germans  fired  during  a  day  which  was  otherwise 
perfectly  quiet. 

Not  everyone  dies  in  action  during  an  attack,  and  many 
will  miss  the  roll-call  after  the  war  who  were  killed  in  no 
contest,  at  a  moment  when  nothing  could  have  been  fore- 
seen. .  .  .  Those,  too,  will  have  given  their  lives,  though 
in  the  most  obscure  way,  and  will  have  died  at  their  post  for 
the  same  Cause. 

Last  night,  between  eleven  o'clock  and  midnight,  we  had 
a  slight  alarm:  musket  shots,  grenades,  some  men  slightly 
wounded.  I  did  not  receive  the  least  scratch,  but  that  doesn't 
prevent  the  German  "  bottles  "  from  being  unpleasant  mis- 
siles. Though  I  was  at  a  critical  post,  I  was  in  luck;  more- 
over, I  had  a  firm  intuition  that  I  should  not  be  touched. 

The  more  I  am  in  it,  the  more  interest  I  take  in  this  wax 
and  the  more  I  desire  to  do  my  part  in  it.  My  spirits  are 
always  high,  and  I  am  perfectly  happy  here.  I  widi  you  all 
courage ! 

IN  BESERVE 

We  are  here  in  safety;  only  shells  can  reach  this  region. 

Last  night,  fatigue-party — a  little  bag  of  cement  weigh- 
ing fifty  kilos  to  carry  on  the  back  through  the  communica- 
tion trenches.    Truly,  one  learns  all  sorts  of  trades  here. 

All  goes  well,  and  I  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  looking 
at  things  from  this  angle  since  I  joined  the  regiment  that 
it  is  now  a  constant  and  normal  state  of  mind,  and  requires 
no  eflFort. 

I  am  writing  you  from  a  large,  quiet,  cool  field.  The 
sky  is  blue ;  there  are  some  little  grey  clouds,  and  the  yellow 
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Jvly  6th. 

We  shan't  leave  until  to-morrow  for  our  "  shell  holes." 
I  ask  of  you  absolute  confidence  and  calm,  and  the  principal 
requisite  for  this  is  complete  frankness  between  a  son  and 
his  parents.  I,  on  my  side,  will  give  you  no  equivocations 
and  no  mental  reservations — ^nothing  but  the  truth.  In  ex- 
change, you  will  promise  me  calm,  confidence,  and  even 
gaiety. 

Our  commanding  ofiicer  has  just  made  us  a  speech,  simple 
and  loyal  in  tone,  which  pleased  me  much.  "  To-morrow  we 
leave  for  the  *  shell  holes  '  of  Thiaumont.  Verdim  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  victory,  and  Thiaimiont  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  defense  of  Verdun.  If  our  regiment 
has  been  chosen  to  defend  this  point,  that  means  that  it  has 
proved  itself. 

"  Everyone  wants  victory;  so  everyone  will  have  the  spirit 
to  bring  his  desire  to  pass. 

""  In  addition  to  moral  means  must  be  added  physical 
resoiuces.  Rest  before  the  departure ;  take  a  quantity  of 
provisions  (biscuits,  jams,  chocolate)  because  there  will  not 
be  any  way  of  getting  food  to  you.  Take  something  to 
drink:  two  canteens  (with  wine  and  water  or  coflFee).  Be 
careful  in  saving  your  provisions,  for  we  are  leaving  for  four 
or  five  days  .  .  .  which  may  run  into  ten  days.  That 
means,  we  don't  know  for  how  long  we  are  going.  Carry 
arms  to  defend  yourself  (grenades  and  cartridges)  and  be 
sparing  with  your  ammunition. 

"We  are  going  to  meet  fatigues  and  frightful  strain; 
being  prepared  for  them,  we  shall  know  how  to  stand  up 
against  them.  Our  commander  has  confidence  in  us;  let  us 
have  confidence  in  him." 

Now  that  you  know  all,  I  count  on  you  to  take  every- 
thing calmly  and  without  apprehension,  to  learn  to  wait,  it 
may  be  a  long  while. 

You  will  be  able  to  do  this  better  than  others,  because 
you  believe — a  fact  which  allows  me  to  make  use  of  a  frank- 
ness that  is  almost  brutal.  One  can  say  all  things  to  those 
who  have  faith.  I  know  that  even  in  case  something  should 
happen  to  me,  and  even  if  it  were  that  which  the  world  in 
general  considers  as  an  irreparable  misfortune,  you  would  be 
capable  of  accepting  all  with  calm  and  without  sadness. 

I  speak  of  this  not  in  the  least  because  I  have  any  pre- 
moniiwn  at  bad  hidk ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fteel  that  tSnngs  will 
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go  all  right,  but  because  I  want  to  have  my  heart  free  before 
I  leave. 

In  order  to  keep  calm  and  confident,  pray : 

For  you,  that  you  may  continue  your  work  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  spirit ; 

For  me,  that  my  physical  and  moral  strength  will  increase. 

So  in  this  way  we  shall  be  in  communication,  without  the 
aid  of  letters. 

I  shall  carry  your  little  New  Testament  as  a  reminder 
of  you. 

BEFORE  THIAUMONT* 

We  left  the  fortress  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  next  day  at  nine  p.  m.  we  occupied  our  first  lines;  the 
last  part  of  the  journey  taking  place  on  the  plain,  where  we 
had  to  stoop  at  every  rocket. 

Arriving  at  dawn  near  the  first  line,  we  had  to  wait  until 
night  before  advancing  over  the  plain,  and  we  passed  all 
that  day,  under  a  beating  rain,  crouching  in  shell  holes  with- 
out any  comforts  or  cover,  heavy  with  the  thickest  and 
stickiest  mud  you  could  possibly  imagine. 

There  we  were  nearer  the  spot  where  the  shells  were  fall- 
ing, and  there  were  several  casualties — light  wounds,  for 
the  most. 

.  .  .  Our  situation  has  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  ter- 
rible about  it.  We  are  quiet,  and  the  days  pass  in  talk  about 
the  various  amusements  to  be  found  here. 

My  spirits  and  health  perfect.  Happy  to  share  in  de- 
fending V . 

Did  I  tell  you  that  night  before  last  we  were  a  little 
disturbed  by  tear  shells  and  that  finally  we  had  to  put  on 
our  masks?  We  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  dig  com- 
mimication  trenches  and  to  deepen  our  sham  trench. 

The  corpses,  more  or  less  badly  buried,  are  now  giving 
out  odors  that  are  slightly  unpleasant.  But  one  gets  used 
to  everything,  and  doesn't  think  of  them. 

Without  going  into  details,  I  can  tell  you  that  to-day  has 
been  quite  active  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  artillery  goes,  and 
that  German  shells  of  large  calibre  have  apparently  made 
regrettable  gaps  in  another  company. 

*  Thlamnont  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mcuse.  At  the  cost  of  enormous 
efforts  day  and  night  during  the  month  of  February,  tlie  Germans  seemed  about 
to  attain  tlicir  object  in  July.  But,  in  fact,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  final  check 
to  their  progress. 
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Good  courage,  faith  and  confidence.  Thanks  for  all  your 
kindness  that  always  follows  me,  and  which  I  feel  constantly 
near  me. 

There  was  something  new  yesterday:  a  regiment,  sup- 
ported by  Moroccan  sharpshooters,  in  our  position,  took  the 
first  line  of  German  trenches. 

.  .  .  This  little  affair  makes  three  times  that  we  have 
been  under  fire.  The  last  broke  out  as  soon  as  the  first  trench 
was  taken :  shells  of  small  calibre  and  time  shells  particularly. 
We  were  crouched  down  in  a  narrow  communication  trench. 
Talking  about  projectiles,  I  have  just  received  a  climip  of 
earth  on  my  stomadi,  and  the  blow  was  a  gentle  one. 

Last  night  I  was  told  off  to  question  a  German  prisoner, 
a  huge  peasant  mobilized  as  a  stretcher-bearer.  We  under- 
stood each  other  pretty  well.  There  was  one  amusing  inci- 
dent :  when  I  asked  if  he  were  not  a  corporal,  he  replied  at 
once  that  he  was  a  Catholic — a  fact  that  evidently  was  very 
important  under  the  circumstances. 

I  am  in  such  good  spirits  that  I  have  no  feeling  of  care 
or  fear  imder  fire,  and  I  am  surprised  at  the  absolute  calm 
one  quickly  attains  when  one  is  confident. 

Yestei^ay  afternoon  the  Grermans  sent  us  a  bombard- 
ment unbelievably  heavy.  It  began  with  single  shells  of  big 
calibre,  and  the  firing  increased  in  intensity  imtil  it  reached 
its  maximum — something  infernal,  shells  whizzing  and  burst- 
ing everywhere. 

Curiously  enough,  our  company  came  out  without  any 
losses  from  this  little  game;  I  was  not  even  touched,  but  just 
missed  it.  ...  A  77,  a  shell  of  small  calibre,  dug  a  hole 
scarcely  a  metre  away  from  the  spot  where  I  was  sitting 
with  a  comrade.  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  was  wounded. 
Altogether,  there  were  the  slightest  kind  of  scratches  behind 
my  right  ear  and  a  little  scratch  (like  a  pin  prick)  on  my 
right  arm. 

Another  77  dropped  behind  the  parapet  against  which 
we  were  leaning. 

.  .  .  That  night  we  feared  an  attack,  and  they  sent  us 
into  the  first  line,  under  the  shells  which  had  begun  to  fall 
again.    Then  it  quieted  down.  .    .    . 

Then  rain  joined  in,  and  we  were  trickling  with  water  and 
stuck  in  a  gluey  and  thick  mud,  until  we  were  relieved  last 
night. 

A  few  days'  rest  and  all  the  strain  of  this  time  will  seem 
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little.    We  have  done  our  work  and  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  well-earned  rest  before  changing  sector. 

Always  courage  and  serenity.    I  knew  that  all  would  go 
well,  and  I  was  not  mistaken. 

"  REST  "   AT   VEEDUN 

July  19ih. 
When  the  other  day  I  was  curious  enough  to  glance  at 
the  spot  where  the  77  shell  scratched  me,  I  noticed  a  slight 
puffiness  of  the  skin,  and  soon  I  had  pulled  out  by  means  of  a 
pin  this  minute  splinter  which  I  put  in  my  letter  as  a  souvenir 
of  Thiaimiont.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  that  was 
getting  oflF  easy,  when  an  entire  shell  burst  so  near. 

Jvly  eed. 
In  a  few  days  it  will  be  four  months  that  I  have  been  at 
the  front.  Of  the  three  friends  who  left  together,  X,  Y  and 
I,  I  am  the  only  representative,  the  other  two  having  gar- 
nered "good  wounds"  such  as  make  so  many  envious.  For 
my  part  I  have  the  conviction  that  I  shall  keep  sound  to  the 
end,  and  I  continue  to  enjoy  the  completest  freedom  of 
spirit  and  an  inner  equilibrium  that  no  circumstance  can 
shake. 

[To  be  continued^ 


AS  AN  ENGLISHMAN  SEES  IT 

BY   A.   MAURICE  LOW 


As  an  Englishman  of  long  residence  in  the  United  States, 
I  am  a  man,  not  without  a  country,  but  without  politics; 
who  has  had  abundant  opportunities  to  judge  what  your 
country  has  done  since  it  joined  hands  with  mine  against  the 
mad  beast  of  Europe,  and  so  I  may  claim  to  be  in  a  position 
to  appraise  without  bias  American  achievements. 

The  majority  of  your  people  have  shown  a  natural  im- 
patience because  days,  weeks  and  months  passed  with  the 
promise  of  what  was  ^ing  to  be  done  some  time  in  the 
indefinite  future  but  with  accomplishment  still  unrealized; 
and,  to  be  quite  honest,  that  f  eelmg  until  a  short  time  ago 
was  shared  by  our  people  and  the  French,  although  they 
were  polite  enough — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  truthful 
to  say  politic  enough — ^not  openly  to  say  what  they  thought. 
""America  has  not  come  up  to  our  expectations,"  an  English 
friend  recently  wrote  me,  and  he  went  on  to  say  it  was  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  America  had  not  profited  by  our  mistakes 
and  was  repeating  the  blunders  we  made  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  when  without  heavy  guns  and  scant  equipment 
and  a  scarcity  of  ammunition  we  were  holding  the  Germans 
back  from  Paris  and  the  Channel  Forts. 

It  was  quite  true,  I  wrote  my  friend,  America  had  not 
come  up  to  English  expectations,  but  I  told  him  America 
had  not  come  up  to  her  own  expectations,  and  the  reason 
was  simple.  On  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  had  profound 
faith  in  the  miracle  of  America.  Your  growth,  your  strength, 
your  resources  were  so  astounding  they  were  little  short  of 
miraculous.  There  was  nothing  you  could  not  do  when 
necessity  required,  so  we  accepted  with  a  certitude  bom  of 
our  faith — a  faith  we  gladly  embraced  because  it  was  the 
consolation  of  our  hopes — the  miracle  of  America.  Old 
methods  were  to  be  scrapped,  new  devices  were  to  bring  the 
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war  to  a  speedy  close;  our  war-worn  generals  tired,  their 
task  too  heavy  and  grown  stale,  were  to  be  reinvigorated  by 
the  new  and  virile  spirit  of  the  West. 

On  your  side  you  believed  this  no  less  than  we,  only  you 
didn't  call  it  a  miracle — that  would  have  savored  too  much 
of  the  theatrical.  Mr.  Bryan's  sincere  but  misguided  belief 
that  America  did  not  need  a  large  standing  army,  because 
in  case  of  danger  a  million  men  would  spring  to  arms  over 
night,  laughed  at  as  the  delusion  of  a  well-meaning  but  un- 
practical idealist,  was,  after  all,  typical  of  American  tem- 
perament. If  an  army  had  to  be  raised  it  was  only  necessary 
for  the  President  to  issue  his  proclamation  and,  behold,  the 
earth  would  tremble  with  the  tread  of  the  armed  legions. 
It  was  the  same  faith,  not  less  in«  Europe  than  in  America, 
that  encoiuraged  us  after  the'  declaration  of  war  to  believe 
American  inventive  genius  would  over  night  discover  the 
means  to  put  the  submarine  out  of  business.  For  three  years 
the  best  brains  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  their  scien- 
tists, naval  men,  and  inventors,  had  labored  incessantly  but 
unsuccessfully,  but  Mr.  Edison  havmg  retired  to  the  top  of 
a  high  mountam  would  work  the  miracle.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  a  spirit  of  levity;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evidence  of  the 
high  courage  and  determination  of  the  American  people, 
qualities  which  make  it  certain  America  will  be  the  great,  if 
not  the  greatest,  factor  in  winning  the  war;  for  America 
knows  no  failure  and  will  not  concede  there  is  anything  which 
its  inventive  genius  and  resolution  cannot  achieve.  If  the 
submarine  cannot  be  defeated  in  one  way,  it  can  and  will  be 
in  another.  It  is  in  that  spirit  America  entered  the  war,  and 
it  is  in  that  spirit  America  will  go  on  with  the  war  until 
Germany  is  broken. 

When  your  country  declared  war  most  Americans,  I 
think,  to  use  the  terminology  of  the  diamond,  believed  that 
it  was  a  tie  in  the  ninth  inning  with  the  home  team  at  bat 
and  the  winning  rim  in  their  keeping.  Germany  and  the 
Allies  had  fought  to  a  stalemate ;  on  sea  the  Allies  were  vic- 
torious, but  on  land  neither  side  was  strong  enough  to  dislodge 
the  other.  America  was  to  turn  the  scale,  she  was  to  do  it 
with  her  money  and  her  supplies  rather  than  with  her  men, 
and  the  end  was  in  sight.  It  came  as  a  shock  to  most  people 
to  learn,  as  they  did  learn  a  few  months  later,  that  instead 
of  the  war  being  almost  over  it  was,  in  fact,  entering  on  a 
new  phase;  that  Grermany  was  no  less  strong  in  the  summer 
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of  1917  than  she  had  been  at  any  time,  and,  as  events  were 
shortly  to  prove,  in  reality  stronger,  because  the  collapse  of 
Russia  enabled  Grennany  to  withdraw  practically  all  her 
troops  from  the  East  and  use  them  on  the  Western  front. 
America  found,  as  Great  Britain  and  France  had  found 
every  year  since  1914,  that  the  war  instead  of  becoming 
easier  was  taxing  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  America 
quickly  saw  that  the  only  hope  of  defeating  Germany  was 
to  bring  all' her  resoiurces  to  bear  and  to  accept  whatever 
sacrifice  was  necessary. 

Mistakes  have  been  made,  certain  things  have  been  done 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  done  and  things  have  been  left 
undone  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  the  blunders  of 
my  own  countrymen  have  been  repeated  by  yours,  but  a 
nation,  like  an  individual,  does  not  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  but  only  by  its  own  experience,  for  which 
it  usually  pays  dearly.  When  England  entered  the  war 
against  Germany  it  was  not  exactly  with  a  light  heart,  but 
it  was  with  only  a  faint  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  she  faced  and  the  strain  it  would  impose  upon  her.  In- 
stead of  immediately  adopting  conscription  she  dallied  with 
it,  talked  about  it,  made  it  a  political  question,  and  then 
accepted  a  compromise,  which  is  the  usual  English  fashion, 
and  only  when  much  valuable  time  had  been  lost  and  the 
emergency  was  so  great  that  fm^her  delay  was  impossible 
universal  service  was  enforced.  It  was  the  same  with  many 
other  things.  The  blockade  of  Germany  was  lax  because 
of  the  timidity  of  the  Foreign  Office.  "  Business  as  usual '' 
was  our  boast,  and  we  went  about  our  several  ways  spending 
money  foolishly  and  refusing  to  be  put  on  rations  or  volun- 
tarily reducing  our  consumption  of  luxuries  because  of  the 
unworthy  fear  it  would  be  an  admission^of  weakness  and  an 
encouragement  to  Germany.  We  did  not  want  her  to  think 
we  could  not  carry  on  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  laiown 
without  giving  up  our  pleasures  or  abandoning  our  luxuriouis 
way  of  living.  Time,  of  course,  taught  us  wisdom.  We 
bought  our  experience,  and  a  pretty  price  it  cost  us. 

You  in  that  respect  at  least  have  done  much  better.  You 
went  to  conscription  with  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
although  at  the  time  you  did  not  believe  you  would  have  to 
send  more  than  half  a  million  men  to  France,  as  soon  as  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  was  fully  understood  you  went  for- 
ward prepared  to  send  not  half  a  million  but  millions  if 
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necessary.  Of  course  you  have  made  your  mistakes — ^at  least 
I  am  told  you  have,  and  it  would  be  impolite  in  me,  a  f  or- 
eigner,  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  American  critics  of  Ameri- 
cans— but  your  mistakes  seem  to  me  trivial  compared  with 
what  you  have  done,  and  I  am  speaking  not  entirely  with- 
out knowledge.  Possibly,  as  some  critics  have  asserted,  you 
ought  to  have  had  at  the  declaration  of  war  armies  and  guns 
and  ammunition  and  aeroplanes  and  a  military  establish- 
ment complete  to  the  last  gaiter  button,  and  because  you 
didn't  have  them,  for  which  nobody  is  to  blame,  but  everyone 
is  responsible,  the  men  who  sit  in  Congress  and  the  men  who 
send  the  men  who  sit  in  Congress — ^the  whole  country,  in  a 
word — the  old  faith  in  the  miracle  revived  and  the  people  at 
large  believed  it  was  only  necessary  for  war  to  be  declared  to 
have  Mr.  Bryan's  million  armed  men  spring  into  life,  and 
aeroplanes  to  fill  the  sky,  and  heavy  guns  build  themselves; 
and  it  would  have  been  possible,  quite  possible,  if  the  age  of 
miracles  had  not  passed  and  Americans  were  supermen. 

What  has  impressed  me,  what  has  given  me  continual 
pleasure  to  say  to  my  countr3mien  and  has  encouraged  and 
put  new  strength  in  them,  is  not  what  you  have  failed  to  do 
or  might  have  done,  but  what  you  have  done.  If  you  take 
a  broad  view,  if  you  look  at  the  picture  as  a  whole  and  do 
not  go  hunting  with  a  magnifying  glass  to  discover  defects 
and  blemishes,  you  must  be,  I  am  sure,  as  profoundly  im- 
pressed as  I  am  and  those  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  whose 
technical  knowledge  and  professional  experience  entitle 
them  to  be  heard  with  respect;  you  must  be  so  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  marvellous  achievement  that,  materialist 
though  you  be,  you  will  waver  and  in  your  doubt  be  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  faith  in  the  miracle  is  not  misplaced. 

What  has  a  year  seen?  Had  Germany  been  told  that  in 
less  than  a  year  it  would  be  possible  for  America  to  have 
under  arms  and  fully  equipped  2,000,000  men,  of  whom  more 
than  500,000  were  sent  to  France  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life,  Germany,  with  brutal  and  clumsy  pleasantry,  woSd 
have  indulged  in  contemptuous  references  to  "  those  idiotic 
Yankees."  Had  Germany  been  told  that  the  United  States 
could  turn  out  so  many  (purposely  vague  with  the  fear  of 
the  Censor  before  my  eyes)  destroyers  in  so  many  (also  in 
deference  to  the  Censor)  months,  she  would  have  sneered, 
and  even  the  British  Admiralty  would  have  hoped  the  good 
news  was  true  but  waited  to  be  shown.    You  have  done  this, 
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you  have  made  a  record  in  destroyer-building  that  will  be 
one  of  the  things  proudly  to  relate  when  the  war  is  over  and 
the  men  who  labored  may  come  into  their  reward.  Germany 
knew  how  long  it  had  taken  her  to  prepare,  the  factories 
built,  the  years  spent,  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  men 
employed,  the  millions  of  tons  of  raw  materials  that  passed 
through  her  workshops  to  come  out  as  the  machinery  of  death 
and  destruction,  and  knowing  that  America  had  no  great 
ammunition  or  ordnance  plants,  only  a  limited  number  of 
men — limited,  that  is,  gauged  by  the  requirements — skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  gims,  only  a  handful  of  professional 
ordnance  officers  and  few  technical  civilians  expert  in  the  art 
of  making  instruments  of  slaughter,  no  wonder  Germany 
thought  she  could  safely  affect  to  despise  America  and  con- 
sider her  a  negligible  quantity  for  at  least  five  years  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but  in  all  probability  for 
t^n. 

For  the  last  few  years  Americans  have  been  talking  about 
the  wonderful  efficiency  of  Germany  and  bemoaning  their 
own  inefficiency,  reproaching  themselves  for  not  having 
patterned  after  German  example.  What  it  has  taken  Ger- 
many forty  years  to  do,  what  for  forty  years  has  been  the  life 
of  Germany,  the  one  thought  on  which  her  people  have  cen- 
tered, the  idea  around  which  all  Germany  has  revolved, 
America  will  have  done  in  two  years.  That  may  seem  an 
exaggerated  statement,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  A  year 
hence  the  United  States  will,  if  necessary,  have  a  larger  army 
in  the  field  than  Germany  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
A  year  hence  the  American  Navy  will  be  more  powerful  than 
that  of  Germany.  A  year  hence  the  guns,  ammunition  and 
aeroplanes  manufactured  by  the  United  States  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war  will  exceed  the  material  with  which 
Germany  entered  the  war.  It  is  unfortunate  that  one  must 
use  generalities,  as  a  few  exact  figures  would  be  more  con- 
vincing, but  if  there  is  one  thing  the  Censor  hates  more  than 
another,  and  he  has  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  pet 
dislikes,  it  is  mathematics.  To  the  Censor  inexactness  is  of 
all  virtues  the  most  blessed,  and  of  all  sins  precision  is  the 
most  deadly. 

You  have  made  your  mistakes,  as  I  have  so  often  been 
told,  and  one  of  the  greatest — and  there  you  took  us  as  your 
model — ^was  a  failure  to  understand  that  civilization  no 
longer  rides  on  a  gun  carriage  but  on  the  printing  press,  and 
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that  the  moving  force  of  the  world  is  not  steam  or  electricity 
or  even  gasolene,  but  publicity.  In  the  next  war — and  it 
may  seem  somewhat  premature  to  be  considering  the  next 
war  before  we  have  finished  the  present  one ;  and  it  may  be 
a  shock  to  those  persons  to  hear  reference  made  to  the  next 
war  when  they  are  certain  this  is  the  last  of  all  wars — ^but  in 
the  next  war  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  War 
Cabinet  will  be  the  Secretary  of  Psychology  and  Publicity, 
and  on  the  staflF  of  every  corps  and  division  commander  will 
be  an  ofiicer  of  the  corps  of  Psychology  and  Publicity,  whose 
functions  in  winning  the  war  will  be  no  less  important  than 
those  of  the  medical  ojBBicer,  the  ordnance  officer  and  the  other 
members  of  the  staff.  You  made  the  mistake,  and  for  that 
our  example  is  largely  responsible,  of  concealing  what  you 
ought  to  have  published  broadcast,  and  scattering  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  that  which  never  should  have  been  breathed. 
We  are  so  much  alike,  we  English  and  Americans,  that  we 
have  the  same  vice  of  telling  ourselves — although  we  would 
just  as  soon  not  have  anybody  else  tell  us — ^what  utter  incom- 
petents we  are  and  what  a  race  of  doddering  idiots  we  have 
become ;  but  we  don't  consider  it  a  vice,  and  cling  to  it  as  one 
of  our  most  cherished  virtues.  We  hide  our  achievements, 
but  a  thousand  printing  presses  expose  our  failures.  We 
camouflage  success — ^we  understand  so  little  of  the  art  of 
psychology  and  publicity  that  we  always  fear  we  may  "  con- 
vey information  of  military  value  to  the  enemy,**  a  lovely 
plu'ase  behind  which  more  than  one  incompetent  has  f oimd 
safety — ^but  failure  is  revealed  stark  and  naked  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  enemy  and  our  own  humiliation.  And  we  seem 
to  think  we  are  serving  ourselves  and  putting  strength  in 
our  cause  by  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  advertising 
that  our  garb  is  the  hair  shirt  of  incompetence. 

Much  of  the  discouragement  and  disappointment  of  the 
past  year  might  have  been  spared,  and  there  would  have  been 
little  of  the  impression  so  generally  prevalent  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's only  successful  quantity  production  was  in  piling 
up  one  colossal  and  inexcusable  blunder  on  the  other,  had 
those  in  authority  spoken  when  silence  was  folly;  but  Gov- 
ernments, even  the  Governments  of  Democracies,  put  up  a 
bar  between  themselves  and  the  people  and  have  a  foolish 
idea  that  it  does  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  Government 
to  deny  what  the  press  sees  fit  to  print  or  to  enlighten  the 
press  so  that  it  may  have  understanding. 
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A  case  in  point  is  interesting.  Some  months  ago  a  hor- 
rible discovery  was  made  and  promptly  exploited.  It  was 
that  the  American  troops  in  France  had  no  heavy  guns  of 
American  manufacture  and  were  equipped  by  the  British 
and  French.  To  send  troops  to  France  without  heavy  guns 
was  not  only  disgraceful  but  criminal,  and  the  summary  exe- 
cution of  the  men  responsible  for  this  infamy  would  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  public  as  the  punishment  fitting  the  crime. 
Now  the  facts  are  that  the  discovery  was  no  surprise  to  the 
War  Department  and  brought  to  it  no  feeling  of  shame, 
although  intense  regret.  With  the  declaration  of  war  last 
year  the  highly  accomplished  experts  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment, with  the  cold  precision  of  science,  reduced  requirements 
and  production  to  the  passionless  formula  of  pure  mathe- 
matics and  worked  out  an  equation  with  X,  the  unknown 
quantity,  eliminated.  It  would  take  so  many  days  and  weeks 
and  months  to  build  so  many  guns  of  a  certain  calibre,  hence 
it  was  as  certain  as  mathematics  itself  that  by  a  prescribed 
date  the  ore  still  buried  in  the  ground  and  the  steel  not  yet 
molten  would  take  the  form  of  guns,  and  if  military  necessity 
demanded  that  troops  must  be  in  France  before  that  date 
the  guns  would  not  be  there.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  added 
the  British  and  French  authorities  said  to  the  American 
Government  what  they  needed  were  men,  and  if  artillery 
was  not  then  available  they  could  furnish  it  without  embar- 
rassment; and  incidentally  it  may  also  be  added  that  the 
War  Department's  production  of  guns  has  been  ahead  and 
not  behind  its  original  schedule;  but  these  things  have  been 
sedulously  concealed  from  the  public  because  the  invaluable 
Secretary  of  Psychology  and  Publicity  has  not  yet  been 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Both  nations  have  the  common  quality  of  stubbornness, 
but  it  does  not  take  the  same  form.  We  stubbornly  cling  to 
the  mediaeval  tradition  that  the  machine  is  perfect  but  the 
machinist  is  incompetent,  which  explains  why  we  turn  out 
Governments  and  our  favorite  indoor  sport  is  rebuilding 
Cabinets.  You,  more  sensibly,  scrap  the  machine  while  keep- 
ing the  man.  Our  attitude  is  that  of  the  owner  who  dis- 
charges his  chauffeur  because  he  gets  nothing  out  of  his 
car  except  an  unholy  noise  and  a  repair  bill,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tinker  afresh;  when  your  car  gurgles  and  gives  up 
the  ghost  in  the  middle  of  the  road  you  buy  something  bigger 
and  better,  to  the  delight  of  the  owner  no  less  than  that  of 
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the  chauffeur.  Bigger  and  better,  that  is  the  keynote  of 
American  temperament  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  con- 
ducting the  war.  The  best  is  never  too  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can, and  the  best  is  only  a  qualified  term;  for  the  best,  what- 
ever it  is,  can  always  be  made  still  better — which  the  precisian 
in  language  may  dispute  but  the  mechanic  can  always  prove. 
That  is  why  you  are  not  content  with  somebody  else's  gun 
or  motor,  but  must  have  your  own,  American  made.  The 
foreigner  puts  this  down  to  conceit,  the  American  belief  in 
his  own  superiority;  and  the  public,  because  it  is  the  mutable 
many,  mentally  at  the  quick  hmch  counter,  impatient  and 
always  in  a  hurry,  chafes  at  delay  and  cannot  understand 
why  a  "  short  order  "  takes  so  long.  What  the  public  does 
not  know  is  that  it  often  takes  as  long  to  prepare  the  plans 
and  dig  the  foundation  for  a  towering  skyscraper  as  it  does 
to  erect  the  superstructure,  but  it  has  visible  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  superstructure,  while  the  plans  are  Greek  and 
the  foundation  is  under  ground. 

It  is  not  conceit  that  makes  the  American  want  the  best, 
nor  is  it  foolishness  that  makes  him  lose  time  at  the  beginning 
to  gain  it  at  the  end.  The  Browning  gun,  we  were  told  only 
a  few  months  ago,  was  a  beautiful  gim  on  paper,  but  would 
never  function  at  the  front,  but  to-day  American  troops  are 
using  Brownings,  which  is  also  the  equipment  of  American 
aeroplanes.  The  Liberty  motor  was  said  to  be  the  most  in- 
genious scheme  ever  devised  for  the  enrichment  of  grafters 
and  profiteers,  and  its  only  place  in  the  war  programme  was 
the  junk  pile.  Yet  in  the  last  week  in  May  the  thousandth 
Liberty  motor  was  shipped  by  its  manufacturers,  and  Lib- 
erty motors  are  not  being  made  a  few  here  and  there  but  are 
being  turned  out  in  a  constant  stream  in  many  factories, 
and  England,  France  and  Italy,  who  know  what  a  good 
motor  is,  are  glad  to  buy  all  that  America  can  furnish. 

It  is  not  conceit  or  childish  vanitv  that  makes  the  Ameri- 
can  want  the  best  or  compels  him  to  take  what  he  knows  is 
good  and  try  to  make  it  better.  It  is  simply  good  business. 
In  mechanics  as  in  life  itself  there  is  no  such  word  as  finality: 
there  is  either  stagnation  or  progress.  The  American  goes 
about  his  task  with  a  sploiulifl  optimism,  determined  to  suc- 
ceed, confid«^nt  that  in  the  end  he  must  succeed  no  matter 
how  often  he  encounters  failure  before  the  end  is  reached. 
In  that  spirit  he  is  making  war,  quite  conscious  of  his  early 
mistakes  but  not  in  the  least  dismayed  by  them,  turning  them 
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to  his  own  advantage  and  out  of  them  making  a  profit.  '$io 
other  country,  I  venture  to  say,  has  done  so  much  in  a  year 
as  has  the  United  States.  No  other  country,  I  feel  safe  in 
making  the  prediction,  will  do  so  much  in  the  next  year  as 
will  the  United  States. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people  in  the  last  few  months,  a  change  perhaps  more  ap- 
parent to  the  foreigner  than  to  Americans  wemselves.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  war  was  not  your  war  but  a  war  to 
help  Britain  or  to  save  France.  Now  it  is  your  war  fought 
in  your  own  defense,  your  war  in  which  yotu*  own  fate  is 
involved.  The  meaning  of  the  war  has  been  brought  home 
to  every  American;  it  is  because  he  understands  what  this 
war  means,  that  defeat  is  destruction,  that  his  fighting 
strength  is  behind  it;  that  every  man  (and  every  woman  too) 
is  giving,  giving  himself  if  he  can  give  no  more,  giving  of 
his  substance  as  well  if  fortune  has  blessed  him.  We  have 
seen  the  generous  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Red  Cross, 
to  scores  of  other  appeals  to  ameliorate  suffering  and  dis- 
tress. It  is  the  new  spirit  of  America  bom  of  the  war:  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  responsibility  and  helpfulness.  We 
have  heard  much  of  profiteering  as  if  it  was  a  modem  devel- 
opment of  war,  but  the  profiteer  seems  the  inevitable  para- 
site of  war. 

Recently  I  asked  a  prominent  British  military  officer, 
who  has  seen  hard  service  at  the  front  and  is  f amUiar  with 
the  business  of  military  supply,  if  he  was  satisfied  with  what 
America  is  doing.  ''  America,"  he  said,  "  is  one  vast  factory 
for  the  production  of  men  and  munitions  and  ships,  and 
they  are  oeing  turned  out.  Men  and  munitions  and  sMps — 
God  I  how  America  is  working  for  the  everlasting  smashing 
of  the  Hun ! "  Men  and  munitions  and  ships.  That  is 
America  as  an  Englishman  sees  it. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 


GERMANY'S  CENSORSHIP  AND 

NEWS  CONTROL 


BY  JAMES  G.  RANDALL 


When  the  Prussian  rulers  of  Germany  broke  the  peace 
in  1914  an  intellectual  mobilization  accompanied  the  assem- 
bling of  the  army.  To  maintain  unity  of  purpose  in  an 
attack  upon  free-minded  foes  who  refused  to  accept  domina- 
tion, the  Government  claimed  at  once  the  power  of  veto  and 
the  power  of  initiative  in  all  that  pertained  to  ideas.  On  the 
pretext  of  preventing  the  leakage  of  military  information,  a 
censorship  was  established  which  has  been  constantly  em- 
ployed for  the  suppression  of  opinion  and  the  stifling  of 
political  criticism.  It  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  worst  kind 
of  censorship  possible,  for  it  is  a  military  censorship  in  the 
sense  of  being  administered  by  military  authorities,  but  it  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  military  sphere  and  covers  every  branch 
of  the  national  life.  By  her  domination  of  the  press  Germany 
has  attempted  to  crystallize  the  thought  of  her  people  and 
to  isolate  them  from  foreign  opinion.  A  sort  of  intellectual 
Chinese  wall  has  been  built  up  to  keep  out  the  currents  of 
world-thought,  while  all  the  internal  channels  are  brought 
within  governmental  control. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  necessary  steps  for  a  vigorous 
policy  of  news  control  were  taken  by  the  Government.  Con- 
stitutional limitations  ofl^ered  no  embarrassment,  for  the 
imperial  constitution  gives  the  power  to  the  Kaiser,  whenever 
the  public  safety  requires  it,  to  place  the  empire  under  mar- 
tial law,  which  automatically  subjects  all  civil  matters  to  the 
control  of  the  military  authorities.  Immediately  upon  the 
establishment  of  martial  law,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Mark  Brandenburg  declared  that  five  articles  of  the  Prussian 
constitutional  charter  were  suspended,  that  full  power  was 
thus  transmitted  to  himself,  and  that  the  civil  magistrates 
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were  to  perfonn  their  duties  under  his  orders  and  instruc- 
tions. By  such  proclamations,  issued  in  the  off-hand  manner 
of  military  diieftains,  a  sufficient  legal  basis  was  afforded 
for  the  summary  treatment  of  newspapers.  In  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  July  81,  1014i,  a  long  list 
of  ''  verbaten  **  subjects  was  indicated,  and  on  the  following 
day  General  von  Kessell,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mark, 
received  representatives  of  the  press,  not  to  consult  with 
them,  but  to  inform  them  of  the  limits  under  which  they 
would  be  permitted  to  operate  their  papers. 

The  whole  press  of  Germany  was  thus  placed  under  mili- 
tary control,  and  has  remained  so  during  the  war.  Editors 
receive  instructions  every  few  days  from  the  military  com- 
manders of  their  districts  as  to  what  their  sheets  may  or  may 
not  contain.  Some  fine  day  an  editor  may  arrive  at  his  office 
to  find  a  brief  official  notice  of  the  suppression  of  his  paper — 
merely  a  printed  form  on  which  is  filled  in  the  title  of  the 
publication  and  the  period  of  suspension,  the  commander's 
name  being  affixed  with  a  rubber  stamp.  At  the  news-stands 
one  finds  a  poster  stating  that  the  publication  of  the  paper 
has  been  suspended  by  military  auttiority.  There  has  been 
no  warning,  no  hearing,  no  explanation  even  of  the  reason 
for  the  suspension.  Under  martial  law  explanations  and 
hearings  are  not  in  order.  Newspapers  that  prove  too  daring 
are  dealt  with  more  severely.  The  editor  may  be  imprisoned 
or  inducted  into  the  auxiliary  service,  the  establishment  may 
be  confiscated  and  silenced  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  or 
the  paper  may  be  subjected  to  a  '*  preventive  censorship  " 
which  requires  that  the  copy  for  all  political  articles  must  be 
submitted  to  the  censor  before  publication. 

The  various  governmental  agencies  for  publicity  have 
been  organized  with  typical  German  thoroughness.  The 
publicity  departments  of  the  General  Staff,  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Foreign  Office  have  issued  official  bulletins  through- 
out the  war,  and  the  elaborate  War  Press  Bureau  has  been 
constantly  active,  supplying  journals  with  material  whose 
publication  or  reprinting  is  officially  desired.  More  recently 
the  scale  of  governmental  publicity  has  been  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  "  Imperial  Official  Press  Service  "  in  charge  of  the 
"  Press  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  "  has  been  organ- 
ized, by  which  every  bureau  of  the  Central  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  its  press  institution  in  close  permanent  touch  with 
the  management.    In  this  way  the  Government  may  at  any 
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moment  exercise  an  authoritative  influence  over  the  manner 
in  which  the  motives  of  imperial  policy  are  explained  to  the 
public. 

A  much  closer  relationship  exists  between  the  German 
Government  and  the  leading  newspapers  than  is  the  case  in 
other  countries.  The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeittmg 
acts  as  a  purely  official  organ  of  the  Government.  It  makes 
no  appeal  to  the  general  public  and  has  a  limited  circulation 
chiefly  among  journalists  and  politicians.  A  semi-official 
character  attaches  to  the  BerUner  Lokal  Anzeiger,  which  was 
purchased  by  a  syndicate,  including  a  Krupp  director,  on 
the  understanding  that  its  colunms  should  always  be  open 
to  the  Government.  It  is  usually  the  official  voice  that  speaks 
through  the  Kolmsche  Zeitung,  particularly  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy.  Certain  powerful  journals  are  controlled  by 
the  big  armament  firm,  as  for  instance  the  BerUner  Neueste 
Nachrichten  and  the  Rheinisch-WestfdUsche  Zeitung,  which 
are  Krupp  organs.  The  great  telegraph  agency  of  Germany, 
the  WoliBF  Bureau,  which  answers  to  our  Associated  Press, 
is  in  the  full  sense  an  instnmient  of  the  Grovemment,  and 
the  news  it  issues  always  undergoes  a  sifting  and  doctoring 
process. 

In  theory  the  censorship  has  been  supposedly  limited  to 
military  matters,  but  its  actual  operation  has  been  such  as 
to  stifle  political  criticism  as  well.  For  instance,  all  discus- 
sion of  the  future  constitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  under 
the  ban ;  no  mention  must  be  made  of  conditions  of  pay  and 
work  in  Grovemment  munition  plants;  labor  disturbances 
must  not  be  referred  to,  and  severe  conditions  of  living  in 
Grermany  or  in  occupied  territory  are  not  to  be  reported. 
No  information  must  leak  out  regarding  violence  and  unrest 
in  Bohemia  and  East  Prussia,  conscription  into  the  industrial 
or  **  national  auxiliary  service  "  must  not  be  discussed,  and 
under  no  circumstances  is  the  ^'  High  Command  "  (t.  e.,  Hin- 
denburg)  to  be  introduced  into  the  discussion  of  political 
questions.  Most  unfortunately  the  treatment  of  peace  offers 
and  war  aims  from  a  liberal  standpoint  has  been  stifled,  and 
those  who  favor  a  peace  of  understanding  have  been  branded 
as  traitors. 

Not  only  written  opinion,  but  spoken  opinion  as  well, 
if  it  be  of  a  liberal  sort,  is  suppressed.  The  military  gov- 
ernor of  Strassburg  did  not  permit  the  diet  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  meet  till  he  was  assured  that  it  would  not  **  talk 
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politics."  A  legislature  that  must  not  talk  politics  1  It 
should  be  tagged  and  exhibited  as  a  finished  product  of 
militarism.  Reports  of  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  are  muti- 
lated by  the  censor  so  that  their  true  character  is  effaced,  and 
the  people  may  not  learn  exactly  what  is  said  in  their  imperial 
parliament.  Yet  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
(when  it  is  not  suspended)  is  that  correct  reports  of  the 
Reichstag  meetings  should  be  published.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Germany  that  the  parliamentary  deputies  shall  present  to 
their  constituencies  reports  of  the  Reichstag's  activities,  and 
in  this  connection  render,  so  to  speak,  an  account  of  their 
stewardship ;  but  last  summer  one  of  the  members  was  pre- 
vented from  making  a  report  of  the  August  session  of  that 
body.  A  deputy  in  Brunswick  was  required  to  submit  the 
manuscript  of  a  public  speech  to  the  censor,  and  then  for- 
bidden to  mention  that  this  had  been  done.  Frequent  com- 
plaints have  been  made  that  the  right  of  assembly  has  been 
suspended,  and  that  the  right  of  association  has  been  denied 
to  certain  groups  inclined  to  **  talk  politics  "  in  a  way  that 
might  prove  embarrassing. 

One  of  the  most  unpopular  features  of  the  censorship  was 
its  application  to  the  matter  of  a  separate  peace  with  Russia. 
In  spite  of  the  Reichstag's  resolution  in  opposition  to  a  sep- 
arate peace,  wireless  telegrams  were  repeatedly  sent  in  the 
simimer  of  1917  offering  peace  to  Russia,  but  Kerensky 
indignantly  rejected  these  offers.  So  rigid  was  the  censor- 
ship on  this  point  that  the  German  people  knew  nothing  of 
this  at  the  time  and  they  found  it  out  long  afterwards  only 
by  indirect  methods  when  the  enemy  and  neutral  press  was 
full  of  the  matter.  This  tricking  of  the  German  public 
created  profound  dissatisfaction. 

Besides  the  suppression  of  undesirable  news,  there  is  an- 
other function  of  news-control  which  the  Germans  employ — 
the  forced  publication  of  official  material  and  "  inspired '' 
articles.  The  editors  are  not  only  told  what  to  omit,  but 
they  are  directed  as  to  what  attitude  to  take  on  certain  ques- 
tions, what  interpretations  to  place  on  events  in  the  interna- 
tional field,  what  articles  are  to  be  reproduced  from  other 
papers,  and  what  kind  of  "  comments  "  are  to  be  made  on 
given  topics.  A  certain  kind  of  news  is  standardized  and 
actively  disseminated,  and  this  positive  side  of  news-control 
is  even  more  important,  perhaps,  than  the  censorship  itself. 
Editors  have  had  their  material  in  many  cases  supplied  ready 
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for  use  and  have  been  forced  to  give  it  space.  Papers  have 
been  required  to  reprint  articles  from  the  official  Nordr 
deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeittmg  and  from  Reventlow's  jingo 
sheet,  the  Tagliche  Rtmdschau,  without  being  permitted  to 
state  the  source  of  these  articles.  The  WolflF  Bureau's  in- 
terpretation of  certain  discussions  in  the  Austrian  lower 
chamber  in  June,  1017,  were  adopted  as  standard  and  the 
papers  were  instructed  to  treat  these  discussions  "  in  no  other 
light.'*  The  people  were  to  have  only  one  version  of  the 
Jutland  "  victory,"  of  the  actual  results  of  Zeppelin  raids, 
of  the  reasons  for  continuing  martial  law,  of  the  "  volimtary  " 
Belgian  deportations,  of  the  "  strategic  "  retirement  on  the 
Western  front,  of  the  continued  severity  of  the  Allies'  block- 
ade, and  of  other  points  equally  difficult  of  explanation. 
Such  poor  team-work  as  occurred  early  in  the  war,  when 
two  versions  were  given  out  as  to  why  Rheims  cathedral  was 
shelled,  is  to  be  avoided  so  far  as  official  standardization  of 
news  can  accomplish  the  result. 

In  addition  to  the  censoring  and  inspiring  of  matter 
designed  for  the  press,  the  Grermans  do  not  neglect  a  third 
function — ^namely,  the  "  doctoring  "  of  news.  Dispatches 
from  abroad  are  published  only  after  they  have  undergone 
a  process  of  ** editing"  which  may  take  the  form  of  the 
elimination  of  significant  passages,  of  unfair  translation,  or 
of  explanatory  conunent.  In  the  case  of  President  Wilson's 
war  address  of  April  2,  1917,  more  than  half  of  the  text, 
by  an  actual  countmg  of  the  lines,  was  omitted  in  the  WolflP 
Bureau's  version.  The  convincing  recital  of  the  causes  which 
provoked  us  to  war  was  curtailed  and  distorted,  while  the 
denunciation  of  Germany's  system  of  intrigue,  with  the  ref- 
erence  to  the  Mexican  note,  was  dropped.  The  declaration 
that  "the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy"  was 
deleted  and  the  passage  disclaiming  any  desire  to  seek  selfish 
compensation  for  America's  sacrifices  was  struck  out.  The 
blue  pencil  was  also  run  through  the  expressions  of  friend- 
ship for  the  Grerman  people  and  the  eloquent  statement  of 
what  we  are  fighting  for:  right  that  is  more  precious  than 
peace,  democracy,  the  principle  of  self-government,  the  lib- 
erties of  small  nations,  and  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by 
a  concert  of  free  peoples.  An  unwilling  testimony  has  been 
added  to  the  potency  of  the  President's  biuning  words,  for 
the  German  official  news-makers  did  not  dare  to  let  their 
own  people  read  the  full  text  of  the  message.    The  same  may 
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be  said  in  general  of  the  President's  note  to  the  Pope,  the 
Grennan  versions  of  which  were  misleading  in  many  respects. 

Even  worse  than  "  doctoring  "  is  the  downright  fabrica- 
tion of  news.  In  his  Belgium  Under  the  German  Eagle, 
Jean  Massart  tells  of  how  photographs  taken  in  Brussels 
were  used  to  illustrate  the  German  entry  into  Antwerp.  The 
reported  capture  of  this  city  "  with  its  army  "  was  wholly 
false,  as  he  shows,  for  the  invaders  merely  seized  an  empty 
nest.  When  a  German  dirigible  was  wrecked  in  landing  on 
the  Belgian  coast,  the  damaged  machine  was  made  to  do 
service  as  "  a  captured  French  airship."  A  view  of  German 
sailors  around  one  of  their  own  guns  was  published  with  the 
title  "  Belgian  gun,  captured  and  served  by  German  sailors 
on  the  coast  of  the  Channel."  Assassinated  Belgian  priests 
have  been  referred  to  as  "  fallen  in  battle."  When  the 
French  were  pushing  forward  in  the  Chemin-des-Dames 
sector,  the  German  versions  of  French  official  reports  were 
so  doctored  as  to  conceal  entirely  the  capture  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Hindenburg  line,  and  newspaper  headlines  were 
telling  of  "  French  Defeat  in  Gigantic  Onslaughts."  To 
open  the  way  for  "  retaliation  "  by  illegal  war  methods,  the 
German  papers  have  falsely  charged  the  enemy  with  carry- 
ing military  aviators  on  hospital  ships,  and  misusing  the  Red- 
Cross  flag.  Secretary  Baker's  figures  for  the  American 
Army  have  been  distorted  in  the  German  press,  and  non- 
existent strike  riots  in  England  have  been  described. 

The  Germans  even  extend  this  campaign  of  "  Pan- 
Munchausenism  "  (as  an  American  editor  aptly  put  it)  to 
their  own  troops.  Captured  German  soldiers,  supplied  only 
with  ofiicial  news,  have  disclosed  the  most  fantastic  ideas. 
Even  as  late  as  November,  1914,  German  troops  in  Belgium 
were  led  to  believe  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  One 
of  the  soldiers  near  Roulers  in  Flanders,  having  understood 
that  he  was  within  eight  miles  of  Paris,  asked  to  be  shown 
a  place  from  which  he  might  see  the  Eiffel  Tower.  News  of 
different  sorts  is  served  on  different  fronts.  Two  sets  of 
what  purported  to  be  the  same  edition  of  the  General 
Anzeiger  of  Diisseldorf  were  prepared  with  identical  dates 
and  serial  numbering,  but  one  was  intended  for  circulation 
in  occupied  Russia  and  the  other  in  Belgium,  the  news  matter 
varying  according  to  the  audience.  Such  tactics,  according 
to  the  German  theory,  would  hearten  the  troops,  improve 
their  morale,  and  develop  a  "  will  to  victory." 
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It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  notice  German  quotations 
from  the  enemy  press.  Only  those  things  seem  to  be  copied 
which  the  Germans  like  to  believe.  From  American  papers 
they  seize  items  which  "  prove "  that  Washington's  war 
policy  is  half-hearted,  that  the  country  is  in  the  grip  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  that  strikes  are  everywhere  impeding  Government 
work,  and  that  the  Hearst  propaganda  is  undermining  the 
American  morale.  The  alleged  report  of  an  American  mili- 
tary commission  testifying  to  the  invincibility  of  the  German 
position  in  the  West  is  eagerly  copied,  and  La  Follette*s 
"  disclosures  "  are  represented  as  seriously  embarrassing  the 
Administration.  German  editors  like  to  clip  items  about  the 
Sinn  Fein  agitation  and  the  immense  number  of  troops  that 
England  must  send  to  Ireland.  Naturally  enough  they  wel- 
come indications  of  dissension  among  their  foes,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  this  they  resort  to  the  most  far-fetched 
selection  and  the  most  unscrupulous  perversion.  The  com- 
plaints of  a  United  States  Senator  regarding  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  Allies,  the  alarm  of  France  because  of  Eng- 
land's designs  upon  Calais,  Portugal's  uneasiness  at  British 
ambitions  in  Africa,  the  "  inevitable  "  clash  between  Japan 
and  England  over  Chinese  problems,  and  the  coming  rivalry 
between  the  greatly  enlarged  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  England — these  and  similar  items  are 
given  a  wholly  unmerited  emphasis.  In  some  cases  if  such 
reports  were  traced  to  their  source  they  would  be  found  to 
have  originated  in  German  propaganda.  The  German  pub- 
lic, reading  propaganda  items  planted  in  enemy  papers  and 
reprinted  in  their  own,  can  secure  only  the  most  grossly  dis- 
torted notion  of  Entente  opinion. 

A  serious  charge  against  the  censorship  is  its  one-sided 
character.  While  moderate  peace  advocates  are  suppressed, 
a  free  hand  is  given  to  the  Pan-Germans  to  publish  what 
they  will.  With  an  arrogant  monopoly  of  patriotism,  these 
men  who  rave  at  the  "  eternal  peace  twaddle,"  who  refer  to 
the  Reichstag  as  "  an  idiot  asylum,"  and  denounce  the  whole 
parliamentary  system,  have  organized  what  they  call  the 
Fatherland  party,"  claiming  for  themselves  alone  the  right 
to  say  what  is  German  and  what  is  patriotic  {vaterldndisch) . 
Germany  is  supposed  to  be  under  a  party  truce  {Burg- 
frieden)  during  the  war,  and  the  army  is  supposed  to  have 
no  politics,  but  Government  buildings  are  used  as  headquar- 
ters for  the  Fatherland  party,  and  oflScers  carry  on  an  active 
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recruiting  for  the  party  among  the  soldiers,  forcing  the  men 
to  attend  Fan-Grerman  meetings  and  to  make  contributions 
out  of  their  miserable  58  pfennigs  a  day.  Circulars  are  sent 
around  among  civil  service  employees  asking  them  to  join 
the  Fatherland  party,  and  the  risks  of  refusal  are  so  well 
known  that  the  unfortunate  subordinates  have  no  choice  but 
to  join.  But  while  all  the  paths  of  publicity  among  the  sol- 
diers are  open  to  these  men,  the  liberals  are  shut  out.  A 
circular,  for  instance,  from  the  Social  Democrats  of  Greater 
Berlin  to  the  soldier-readers  of  Vorwarts  was  prohibited,  and 
no  socialistic  propaganda  whatever  may  be  carried  on  among 
the  troops. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Grcrman  people  meekly 
submit  to  the  censorslnp.  Indeed,  one  finds  in  many  quar- 
ters a  lively  opposition.  Maximilian  Harden  has  emphati- 
cally denounced  a  system  whose  underlying  idea  is  to  show 
the  enemy  that  sixty-seven  million  human  beings  think  ex- 
actly alike  on  all  questions,  big  and  little.  In  the  Reichstag 
debate  in  1916  regarding  tiie  abolition  of  the  censorship,  the 
discontent  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  other  liberals  was 
emphatically  voiced,  and  a  plea  was  made  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  fine  promises  made  by  the  Emperor  and  Chancellor 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  regarding  liberty  and  equality  of 
rights.  At  that  time  the  solemn  assiu'ance  was  given  that 
the  regime  of  martial  law  would  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
mobilization  was  completed,  but  the  promise  has  been  for- 
gotten while  the  military  commanders  have  usurped  more 
and  more  powers.  It  was  complained  in  the  Reichstag  that 
the  censorship  had  encroached  upon  all  possible  topics,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  censoring  function  from  military  hands 
as  well  as  the  abolition  of  martial  law  was  demanded. 

Unfortunately  this  Reichstag  attack  produced  no  result. 
At  various  times  the  matter  has  been  further  agitated,  and 
in  August,  1917,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Main  Com- 
mittee calling  for  a  radical  alteration  in  the  Government's 
policy  of  news-control.  The  military  censorship  based  upon 
martial  law  was  to  be  restricted  to  purely  military  matters 
and  was  not  to  extend  to  war  and  peace  aims,  to  constitu- 
tional questions,  nor  to  internal  politics.  The  suppression 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was  to  take  place  only  when 
military  enterprises  were  endangered,  and  then  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chancellor  and  after  the  publisher  had  been 
heard.    This  resolution,  though  expressive  of  the  sentiment 
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of  the  majority,  never  became  law,  and  is  significant  chiefly 
as  indicating  how  far  the  system  is  in  need  of  reform. 

One  of  the  results  of  tiie  censorship  is  the  dissemination 
within  Grermany  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  clandestine 
literature.  Many  '^  verboten  "^  books  and  pamphlets  have 
been  distributed  widely  along  hidden  paths,  and  this  secret 
propaganda  has  on  occasion  produced  radical  outbreaks  as 
in  the  case  of  the  January  strikes  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  the  most  daring  form  of  underground  agitation  is 
that  of  the  Grcrman  revolutionists  whose  publications  are 
printed  in  Switzerland  and  smuggled  in  all  sorts  of  curious 
ways  (as  for  instance  in  sausages  and  cigarettes)  into  Ger- 
many. Their  colors  are  the  yellow,  red  and  black  of  "  1848," 
though  it  is  illegal  even  in  peace  times  to  wear  these  colors 
or  show  the  republican  flag.  In  their  secret  pamphlets  and 
their  remarkable  organ.  Die  Freie  Zeitung,  published  at 
Berne,  they  declare  for  the  overthrow  of  the  imperialistic 
war  lords,  including  the  Hohenzollem  rulers,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  German  republic.  The  Entente,  they  say, 
is  not  fighting  the  German  people,  and  would  readily  make 
peace  with  a  German  republic  under  a  leadership  which 
would  repudiate  the  acts  of  those  war  fiends  who  have  out- 
raged the  world  with  their  crimes  and  have  for  almost  four 
years  demonstrated  their  inability  to  quench  the  conflagra- 
tion which  they  have  kindled.  In  spite  of  the  campaign  of 
persecution  which  has  been  carried  on  against  this  organiza- 
tion with  the  aid  of  the  Swiss  police  (who  are  by  no  means 
anti-German) ,  its  ingenious  activities  continue  and  the  gospel 
of  a  coming  revolution  undoubtedly  finds  many  willing  ears. 

The  best  example  of  clandestine  journalism  in  opposition 
to  a  savagely  repressive  government  is  to  be  foimd  in  Bel- 
gium. When  the  detested  German  j^vernment  of  occupa- 
tion suppressed  all  existing  Belgian  journals,  excluded  for- 
eign papers,  and  proceeded  to  restrict  the  news-readers  of 
Belgium  to  German  papers  and  those  so-called  Belgian  sheets 
which  were  absolutely  under  German  control,  the  Belgians 
resorted  to  clever  secret  methods  of  news  propagation.  For- 
eign papers  and  genuine  Belgian  journals  which  had  moved 
to  France  or  England  were  smuggled  in,  and  important 
passages  were  copied  on  typewritten  sheets  which  circulated 
Dy  undergroimd  routes.  In  certam  establishments  the  use 
of  a  newspaper  for  ten  minutes  could  be  secured  for  one  or 
two  francs.     Besides  this,  a  vigorous  clandestine  press  in 
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Belgium  has  grown  up.  Of  these  secret  journals  the  most 
interesting  and  defiant  is  La  Libre  Belgique,  No  one  knows 
where  it  is  published.  Its  habitat  is  fantastically  referred  to 
as  ^'  une  cave  automobile  ** — a  sort  of  migratory  cellar — and 
its  telegraph  address  is  ironically  given  as  "  The  Governor- 
ship, Brussels."  There  is  no  definite  price  and  no  regular 
time  of  issue,  but  an  average  of  three  or  f  om*  editions  a  month 
has  been  maintained.  Not  even  the  carriers  of  the  paper 
know  where  it  is  published,  and  the  German  authorities  have 
been  entirely  baffled  in  their  elaborate  attempts  to  locate  the 
oflFenders,  partly  because  anonymous  letters  have  sent  them 
chasing  false  scents.  The  late  General  von  Bissing  would 
always  find  two  copies  of  each  issue  on  his  desk  and  one  of 
the  issues  prominently  pictured  the  Governor-General  with 
his  "  favorite  paper,"  La  Libre  Belgiqtie,  in  his  hands.  The 
Belgians  enjoy  it,  and  all  the  copies  are  carefully  treasured. 
Besides  this,  many  secret  pamphlets  have  been  distributed  in 
Belgium,  and  their  circulation  has  been  sufficiently  wide  to 
nullify  the  eflFects  of  the  German  propaganda  with  which  that 
unfortunate  country  has  been  flooded. 

Another  side  to  Germany*s  news  system  is  what  might  be 
called  its  foreign  policy — ^the  attack  upon  neutral  and  enemy 
opinion.  Laborious  methods  are  used  to  discredit  the  enemy's 
official  reports.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  Somme 
oflFensive  (which  they  foresaw)  in  1916,  the  Germans  circu- 
lated exaggerated  reports  regarding  the  "  great  successes  "  ' 
of  the  Allied  armies,  so  that  the  people  would  discover  the 
falsity  of  these  rumors,  and  fail  later  to  believe  the  genuine 
reports.  German  wireless  operators  sent  out  on  the  night  of 
June  27,  1916,  messages  which  purported  to  emanate  from 
Allied  stations  annoimcing  the  "  taking  of  Lille,"  the  "  cap- 
ture of  St.  Quentin,"  "  Constantinople  in  flames  "  and  other 
such  interesting  developments.  These  messages  began: 
"Attention  I  French  wireless  station — the  following  is  the 
latest  news  I"  Because  of  this  clumsy  wording  and  the  tone 
of  the  waves,  the  Allies  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  that 
the  reports  emanated  from  German  stations.  At  various 
times  the  Germans  transmit  false  items  to  the  neutral  press 
with  the  prefix  "  via  London  "  or  "  via  Paris  "  in  order  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  reports  have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Allied  censors  and  are  admitted  as  correct.  They  publish 
in  neutral  papers  inspired  articles  purporting  to  come  from  • 
official  sources  in  one  of  the  Allied  capitals  concerning  such 
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a  point,  for  instance,  as  the  capture  of  a  position  held  by  the 
Germans.  This  is  then  followed  by  a  "denial"  with  full 
references  to  German  papers,  and  newspaper  men  are  even 
in  some  cases  sent  out  to  confirm  the  "  untruthfulness ''  of 
the  enemy's  statement. 

The  world  is  painfully  f amihar  with  the  enormous  expen- 
diture of  energy  and  money  in  the  German  onslaught  upon 
neutral  sentiment.  Every  neutral  country  of  Europe  has  its 
German  news  service,  and  a  crop  of  German  newspapers. 
The  WolflF  Bureau  has  its  sub-agencies  in  neutral  towns,  and 
the  Overseas  Agency  of  Berlin  sends  out  daily  wireless  mes- 
sages of  various  wave-lengths  to  be  picked  up  at  different 
stations,  furnishes  many  special  feature  articles,  and  conducts 
an  intelligence  section  employing  correspondents  all  over  the 
world.  In  Switzerland  the  Neue  Ziircher  Nachrichten  sows 
the  seed  of  German  propaganda,  while  for  Holland  this  serv- 
ice is  performed  by  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant. 
There  is  a  special  bureau  (imder  the  control  of  the  German 
Foreign  Ofiice)  for  furnishing  news  to  Portugal  and  Spain. 
German  newspapers  are  dotted  thickly  over  Central  and 
South  America,  and  the  Far  East  has  not  been  neglected. 

Neutral  correspondents,  after  a  careful  testing,  are 
escorted  upon  personally  conducted  tours  to  prison  camps  or 
sections  of  the  front  where  Germany  is  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful, and,  if  sufficiently  deaf  and  blind  about  things  they 
are  not  supposed  to  hear  and  see,  they  are  permitted  to  send 
home  censored  dispatches.  Though  these  correspondents  find 
it  hard  to  get  what  they  want,  they  are  flooded  with  literature 
written  in  German  by  Germans. 

Tons  of  pamphlets  are  thrust  upon  neutral  readers,  and 
the  journals  of  Germany  are  lavishly  distributed,  either  gratis 
or  at  special  prices,  often  with  significant  passages  marked. 
Many  of  the  German  papers  have  special  foreign  editions,  as 
for  instance  Die  Welt  im  Bilde,  an  illustrated  edition  in 
seven  languages  issued  by  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt. 
Stereotypes  made  in  Germany,  are  furnished  to  Dutch  news- 
papers, and  a  German  organization  exists  for  supplying 
without  cost  the  articles  of  leading  journals  translated  into 
Dutch.  The  departments  of  the  German  government  of 
occupation  in  Belgium  are  in  correspondence  with  Dutch 
journalists,  and  thus  a  great  amoimt  of  news  unfavorable  to 
Belgium  is  made  to  originate  in  Belgium  itself. 

All  this  press  "  «opy  "  for  neutral  countries  is  obviously 
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propaganda.  The  public  is  constantly  informed  of  the  great 
deeds  of  the  Germans,  the  excellent  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  country,  and  the  invincibility  of  the  German  army.  Such 
topics  as  the  Entente's  responsibility  for  the  war  and  alleged 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Entente  countries  are  favorite 
themes.  America's  "  hunger  war  "  against  Holland  is  vigor- 
ously denounced.  Actual  observers  are  made  to  report  that 
conditions  in  Bel^um  are  practically  normal  and  that  the 
«rffering  h..  bee^greatly  Lggera^i.  Prussia's  new  ar- 
rangements  for  Poland  are  enthusiastically  praised  by  "  im- 
partial "  observers,  and  Austria's  "  beneficent  ?  administra- 
tion of  subject  nations  is  eulogized. 

If  its  total  results  were  reckoned  and  objectively  judged, 
Germany's  political  censorship  would  be  found  to  constitute 
in  the  long  run  a  national  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  The 
attempt  to  suffocate  opinion  has  undermined  confidence  in 
the  Government  and  embittered  the  liberal  element.  Jour- 
nalistic enterprise  has  been  seriously  hurt  on  the  business 
side  and  has  suflFered  a  loss  of  prestige  as  well,  for  so  ready 
a  response  to  governmental  pressure  has  done  much  to  jus- 
tify Bismarck's  imcomplimentary  reference  to  the  "  reptile 
press."  Radical  views  have  not  been  supplanted  with  all  the 
censor's  strictness,  but  a  worldwide  circulation  has  been  given 
to  those  daring  utterances  which  have  produced  governmental 
irritation — utterances  which  without  the  censorship  would 
have  enjoyed  only  a  limited  audience.  Independent  opinion 
has  been  perverted  into  defiant  agitation,  and  has  endangered 
German  unity.  The  inunense  advantage  in  international 
understanding  which  arises  from  a  genuine  expression  of 
popular  opinion  has  been  denied  Germany,  while  the  voice 
of  the  Government  awakens  only  distrust  abroad.  As  Har- 
den put  it :  "  Right  and  left  the  foe  is  listening,  but  nowhere 
can  he  detect  the  voice  of  the  German  people.  Could  he  but 
hear  it,  we  should  be  near  to  peace." 

In  like  manner  the  enormous  external  propaganda  will 
ultimately  fail  to  net  Germany  any  advantage.  One  can 
read  the  failure  of  this  intellectual  campaign  in  the  revulsion 
of  neutral  feeling  towards  Germany's  war  methods,  in  the 
universal  sympathy  with  the  outraged  Belgian  people,  in  the 
growing  neutral  demand  for  real  news  untouched  by  a  Ger- 
man bias,  and  in  the  lengthening  roll  of  Germany's  enemies. 

James  G.  Randall. 


UNPUBLISHED  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
MME.  DE  STAEL  WITH  THOMAS 

JEFFERSON 

INTKODUCTION   BY   MABIE   G.    KIMBALL 


Among  the  neglected  papers  in  the  folders  of  iincata- 
logued  manuscripts  of  Thomas  Jefferson  are  several  letters 
of  Madame  de  Stael  to  Jefferson,  which,  when  their  almost 
illegible  French  has  been  deciphered,  prove  of  exceptional 
interest  in  relation  to  events  of  the  present.  These  letters, 
among  papers  so  long  lost  and  but  recently  rediscovered, 
have  never  been  translated  or  published,  and  thus  come  to  us 
as  a  fresh  pronouncement  at  the  moment  when  their  relevance 
is  greatest.  Jefferson's  replies  have  also  been  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and,  although  certain  of  them  have 
been  published  in  his  works,  the  finding  of  the  other  half  of 
the  correspondence  throws  a  new  light  even  on  the  letters 
already  printed,  and  the  imity  and  importance  of  the  whole 
series  now  become  apparent. 

The  discussion  tiuns  on  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  strug- 
gle for  commercial  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  the  intervention  of  America  in  European  affairs,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  South  American  countries  to  attain  inde- 
pendence. Through  all  the  varied  subjects,  however,  runs 
as  a  fundamental  note  a  passionate  belief  in  human  liberty 
on  the  part  of  both  correspondents.  Jefferson,  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  counsellor  of  the 
Moderates  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  champion  of 
freedom  in  politics,  religion  and  education,  was  equalled  in 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  by  the  daughter  of 
Necker,  the  steadfast  opponent  of  Napoleon,  the  apostle  of 
liberty  for  oppressed  nationalities  and  of  freedom  in  liter- 
ature and  art.  As  a  imique  interchange  of  ideas  between 
two  of  the  foremost  minds  of  the  time,  these  letters  have 
seldom  been  equalled.    The  striking  analogies  between  sit- 
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uations  a  hundred  years  ago  and  those  of  today,  with  simi- 
larities and  differences  in  the  position  of  the  various  con- 
testantS)  will  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  everyone. 
The  first  two  letters  are  necessarily  introductory,  as  the 
friendship  had  lapsed  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Later  ones, 
beside  their  main  subject,  clear  up  some  long  disputed  ques- 
tions. Thus  the  charge  that  Madame  de  Stael  made  over- 
tures to  Bonaparte  on  his  return  from  Elba  is  controverted 
by  a  passionate  denial  of  which  the  sincerity  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  The  letters  furnish  also  remarkable  examples 
of  Jefferson's  gift  of  political  prophecy,  exemplified  not  only 
in  regard  to  Napoleon,  but  also  in  regard  to  conditions  in 
Mexico. 


Mme.  de  Siael  to  Jefferson 


April  25,  1807. 


A  gentleman,  M.  Ray,  as  much  esteemed  as  anyone  in  either 
hemisphere,  gives  me  opportunity.  Sir,  to  offer  you  a  testimony  of  my 
interest  and  respect.  These  sentiments  have  suffered  no  change  in 
the  few  free  and  Hberal  minds  remaining  in  France.  Your  name  is 
sacred  here  and  if  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  market  place  there  is 
nowhere  else  that  it  is  not  repeated.  Although,  indeed,  it  is  spoken 
softly,  it  is  also  softly  that  conscience  speaks. 

I  am  going  to  Coppet.  Residence  in  Paris  has  been  forbidden 
me,  but  now  and  then  I  shall  see  those  people  who  care  for  you  more 
intimately  than  the  rest  of  the  world  which  honours  and  admires 
you — the  world,  at  least,  which  thinks  and  judges  according  to  re- 
flection and  truth. 

When  shall  we  see  each  other  again?  I  expect  my  son  will  go 
to  America  next  year — perhaps  we  shall  all  go.  If  this  Old  World 
has  room  for  but  one  single  man,  what  should  we  do  there?  The 
events  of  this  summer  will  be  decisive,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  men, 
but  He  who  disposes  of  all  things  will  perhaps  reserve  to  Himself  the 
ultimate  decision  in  this  great  struggle  between  might  and  right. 

Adieu,  Sir.  Remember  me  to  her  who  has  the  honour  of  solacing 
your  life,  and  who  performs  this  noble  task  so  well.  I  remember  her 
as  more  brilliant  than  all  the  grand  dames  of  this  old  world. 

It  is  long  ago  that  I  lost  my  father,  of  whom  you  were  so  fond. 
Father,  country,  everything  is  over  for  me — my  country  would  re- 
awaken if  you  were  to  return  to  it.  I  hope  God  will  reunite  me  with  my 
father. 

Adieu,  Sir.  Permit  me  the  honour  of  sending  you  something  I 
have  written.  You  would  find  your  name  there  in  some  fashion  if 
there  were  merely  difficulties  in  the  way.    Impossibility  alone  prevents. 

Accept  my  respectful  tributes 

N.  dS. 
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Jefferson  to  Mme.  de  Stael 

Washington,  July  16,  1807. 
Mme.  de  Stael  de  Holstein : 

I  have  received,  Madam,  the  letter  which  you  have  done  me  the 
favor  to  write  from  Paris  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  M.  le  Ray  de 
Chaumont  informs  me  that  the  book  you  were  so  kind  as  to  confide  to 
him,  not  having  reached  Nantes  when  he  sailed,  will  come  by  the  first 
vessel  from  that  port  to  this  country.  I  shall  read  with  great  pleasure 
whatever  comes  from  your  pen,  having  known  its  powers  when  I 
was  in  a  situation  to  judge,  nearer  at  hand,  the  talents  which  directed 
it 

Since  then,  Madam,  wonderful  are  the  scenes  which  have  past! 
Whether  for  the  happiness  of  posterity  must  be  left  to  their  judgment. 
Even  of  their  effect  on  those  now  living,  we,  at  this  distance,  tmdertake 
not  to  decide.  Unmeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  we 
presume  not  to  prescribe  or  censure  their  course.  Happy,  could  we  be 
permitted  to  pursue  our  own  in  peace,  and  to  employ  all  our  means  in 
improving  the  condition  of  our  citizens.  Whether  this  will  be  permitted, 
is  more  doubtful  now  than  at  any  preceding  time.  We  have  borne 
patiently  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  on  the  consideration  that  if  nations  go 
to  war  for  every  degree  of  injury,  there  would  never  be  peace  on  earth. 
But  when  patience  has  begotten  false  estimates  of  its  motives,  when 
wrongs  are  pressed  because  it  is  believed  they  will  be  borne,  resistance 
becomes  morality. 

The  grandson  of  Mr.  Necker  cannot  fail  of  a  hearty  welcome  in 
a  country  which  so  much  respected  him.  To  myself,  who  loved  the 
virtues,  honored  the  great  talents  of  the  grandfather,  the  attentions 
I  received  in  his  natal  house  and  particular  esteem  for  yourself,  are 
additional  titles  to  whatever  service  I  can  render  him  .  .  .  He  will  find 
a  sincere  welcome  at  Monticello,  where  I  shall  then  be  in  the  bosom  of 
my  family,  occupied  with  my  books  and  my  farms,  and  enjoying  under 
the  government  of  a  successor,  the  freedom  and  tranquillity  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  secure  for  others. 

Accept  the  homage  of  my  respectful  salutations,  and  assurances 
of  great  esteem  and  consideration. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Mme,  de  Stael  to  Jefferson 

November  10,  1812. 
Stockholm 

I  have  finally  escaped,  my  dear  Sir,  from  the  yoke  which  weighs 
so  heavily  upon  half  of  Europe  and  I  can  reply  freely  to  the  letter  which 
you  did  me  the  honour  of  sending  by  M.  le  Ray  de  Chaumont.  Present 
events  induce  me  to  write  you  my  thoughts  and  I  hope  you  will  receive 
them  with  a  friendliness  as  great  as  the  sincerity  which  inspires  them. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  differences  between  America  and  England,  I 
make  bold  to  present  the  question  to  you  in  a  broader  way.  You 
witnessed  the  first  days  of  the  French  Revolution  and  I  recall  that, 
at  my  father's  house,  you  told  the  exaggerated  radicals  that  their 
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demagogic  principles  would  lead  to  despotism  in  France.  Your  pre- 
dictions have  been  fulfilled.  Europe  and  the  human  race  are  bent 
under  the  will  of  a  single  man  who  wished  to  establish  a  universal 
monarchy.  Already  Germany,  Italy,  Holland  and  Denmark  are  prov- 
inces of  France.  Free  governments  are  what  Emperor  Napoleon 
hates  especially.  He  makes  use  of  you  now  against  England,  but 
when  he  hoped  to  conclude  a  treacherous  peace  with  England  you 
surely  know  that  he  proposed  to  aid  her  in  making  the  United  States 
an  appanage  of  an  English  prince,  a  plan  which  she  rejected  with  the 
greatest  disdain. 

If  by  a  misfortune  which  would  plunge  all  the  world  into  mourning, 
England  were  to  be  subjected  and  her  navy  were  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  earth,  it  is  against  you  that  he  would  turn, 
for  your  principles  are  most  in  the  world  opposed  to  his  and  he  would 
wish  to  efface  from  the  very  pages  of  history  the  time  when  men  were 
not  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  one  man.  Your  old  friends  M.  de 
la  Fayette  and  M.  de  Sully  would  speak  just  as  I  do  were  they  once 
more  permitted  to  break  silence. 

You  tell  me  that  America  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Has  she  nothing  to  do  with  the  human  race?  Can  you  be 
indifferent  to  the  cause  of  free  nations,  you  the  most  republican  of 
all?  Are  you  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  thinking  men,  you,  my  dear 
Sir,  who  are  placed  in  the  very  first  rank  of  them?  If  you  were  to  pass 
three  months  in  France  your  generous  blood  would  boil  in  your  veins 
and  you  could  not  bear  to  serve  Napoleon's  projects,  even  though  be- 
lieving it  for  the  good  of  your  country. 

For  ten  years  England  has  been  the  sole  barrier  against  this  singu- 
lar despotism,  which  unites  all  the  means  barbarism  and  civilization  can 
furnish  to  debase  humanity.  When  a  nation  of  twelve  million  souls 
is  obliged  to  struggle  against  one  hundred  millions  coerced  by  one  man, 
is  it  astonishing  that  certain  abuses  creep  into  the  means  it  is  obliged 
to  employ  in  order  to  resist  ? 

All  your  old  friends  in  Europe,  all  those  who  thought  as  you  did 
when  you  upheld  the  independence  of  America,  expect  you  to  put  an 
end  to  a  war  which  seems  to  them  a  civil  war,  for  free  people  are 
all  of  the  same  family. — Yes,  the  greatest  misfortune  which  could 
come  to  the  American  people  in  the  present  war  would  be  to  do  real 
damage  to  their  enemies,  for  then  the  English  would  no  longer  be  in 
a  condition  to  serve  you  as  a  bulwark  against  the  despotism  of  the 
Emperor  of  France,  or  rather  of  Europe.  When  he  shall  have  over- 
thrown the  liberty  of  England  it  will  be  yours  that  he  will  next  attack. 
The  Emperor,  so  versed  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  does  not  even 
conceal  his  resolution  of  destroying  every  nation  which  desires  to  be 
independent.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of 
this  man  who  is  even  more  remarkable  as  a  system  than  as  a  character, 
and. this  system  is  made  up  of  all  the  most  unphilosophical  ideas  which 
have  ever  oppressed  the  world. 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  Sir,  for  having  ventured  to  speak  to  you  with 
so  much  frankness.  I  can  view  without  suffering  the  names  of  German 
princes  on  the  lists  of  the  allies  of  despotism,  but  the  name  of  Jefferson 
m  such  company — it  is  this  which  troubles  the  friends  of  liberty,  and 
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you  will  perhaps  end  by  yourself  discouraging  the  political  belief  which 
you  have  all  your  life  so  bravely  professed. 

Reply  to  me,  my  dear  Sir,  in  care  of  your  consul  in  Sweden,  M. 
Yseyer,  and  tell  me  above  all  that  you  are  not  displeased  with  me  for 
having  presumed  to  address  you  as  you  would  have  addressed  my  father 
were  he,  whose  spirit  was  as  devoted  to  order  as  to  liberty,  still  on  this 
earth. 

Adieu,  adieu.    God  bless  you  and  deliver  Europe. 

Farewell 
NECKER  DE 

STAEL  HOLSTEIN 

Jefferson  to  Mme,  de  Stdel 

United  States  of  America,  May  28,  1813. 
Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael-Holstein : 

I  received  with  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Madam  and  friend,  your 
letter  of  Nov.  10,  from  Stockholm  and  am  sincerely  gratified  by  the 
occasion  it  gives  me  of  expressing  to  you  the  sentiments  of  high  respect 
and  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  you.  It  recalls  to  my  remembrance 
a  happy  portion  -of  my  life  passed  in  your  native  city,  then  the  seat 
of  the  most  amiable  and  polished  society  in  the  world,  and  of  which 
yourself  and  your  venerable  father  were  such  distinguished  members. 
But  of  what  scenes  has  it  since  been  the  theatre,  and  with  what  havoc 
has  it  overspread  the  earth !  Robespierre  met  the  fate,  and  his  memory 
the  execration,  he  so  justly  merited.  The  rich  were  his  victims  and 
perished  by  thousands.  It  is  by  millions  that  Bonaparte  destroys  the 
poor,  and  he  is  eulogized  and  defied  by  the  sycophants  even  of  science. 
These  merit  more  than  the  mere  oblivion  to  which  they  will  be  con- 
signed; and  the  day  will  come  when  a  just  posterity  will  give  to  their 
hero  the  only  pre-eminence  he  has  earned,  that  of  having  been  the 
greatest  of  the  destroyers  of  the  human  race.  .  . 

To  complete  and  universalize  the  desolation  of  the  globe,  it  has 
been  the  will  of  Providence  to  raise  up  at  the  same  time  a  tyrant  as 
unprincipled  and  overwhelming  for  the  ocean.  Not  in  the  poor  maniac 
George  but  in  his  Government  and  Nation.  Bonaparte  will  die  and  his 
tyrannies  with  him,  but  a  Nation  never  dies.  The  English  Government 
and  its  pyratical  principles  and  practice  have  no  fixed  term  of  duration. 
Europe  feels,  and  is  writhing  under  the  scorching  whips  of  Bonaparte ; 
we  are  assailed  by  those  of  England.  .  .  .  We  concluded  that  the  war 
she  had  for  years  been  waging  against  us  might  as  well  become  a  war 
on  both  sides  .  .  .  and  we  now  make  full  reprisals  where  before  we 
made  none.  England  is,  in  principle,  the  enemy  of  all  maritime  nations 
as  Bonaparte  is  of  the  continental ;  and  I  place  in  the  same  line  of  insult 
to  the  human  understanding  the  pretension  of  conquering  the  ocean, 
to  establish  Continental  rights,  as  that  of  conquering  the  continent  to 
restore  maritime  rights.  No,  my  dear  Madam,  the  object  of  England 
is  the  permanent  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  the  world.  To  secure  this  she  must  keep  a  larger  fleet  than  her 
resources  will  maintain.  The  resources  of  other  nations  must  then  be 
impressed  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  her  own.  This  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped and  evidenced  by  her  successive  strides  towards  the  usurpation 
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of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Finally,  that  her  views  may  no  longer  rest  on  infer- 
ence, in  a  recent  debate,  her  minister  has  declared  in  open  parliament 
that  the  object  of  the  present  war  is  a  monopoly  of  commerce. 

In  some  of  these  atrocities  France  has  kept  pace  with  her  fully  in 
speculative  wrong  which  her  impotence  only  shortened  in  practical 
execution.  This  was  called  retaliation  by  both ;  each  charging  the  other 
with  the  initiation  of  the  outrage.  As  if  two  combatants  might  retaliate 
on  an  innocent  bystander,  the  blows  they  received  from  each  other. 
To  make  war  on  both  would  have  been  ridiculous.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  single  out  an  enemy,  we  offered  to  both  that  if  either  would  revoke 
its  hostile  decrees,  and  the  other  should  refuse,  we  would  interdict  all 
intercourse  whatever  with  that  other;  which  would  be  war  of  course, 
as  being  an  avowed  departure  from  neutrality.  France  accepted  the 
offer  and  revoked  her  decrees  as  to  us.  England  .  .  .  refused.  .  .  . 
We  thereon  declared  war,  and  with  abundant  additional  cause.  .  .  . 
The  sword  .  •  .  can  never  again  be  sheathed,  until  the  personal  safety 
of  an  American  on  the  ocean,  among  the  most  important  and  most  vital 
of  the  rights  we  possess,  is  completely  provided  for.  .    .    . 

England  has  misrepresented  to  all  Europe  this  ground  of  the 
war.  .  .  .  She  has  pretended  we  have  entered  into  the  war  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  "  free  bottom,  free  goods,"  or  to  protect  her  seamen 
against  her  own  rights  over  them.  We  contend  for  neither  of  these. 
She  pretends  we  are  partial  to  France,  that  we  have  observed  a  fraudu- 
lent and  unfaithful  neutrality  between  her  and  her  enemy.  She  knows 
this  to  be  false,  and  that  if  there  has  been  any  irregularity  in  our  pro- 
ceedings towards  the  belligerents  it  has  been  in  her  favor.  Her  min- 
isters are  in  possession  of  full  proof  of  this.  .    .    . 

Shall  I  apologize  to  you,  my  dear  Madam,  for  this  long  political 
letter?  But  yours  justifies  the  subject,  and  my  feelings  must  plead  for 
the  unreserved  expression  of  them;  and  they  have  been  the  less  re- 
served, as  being  from  a  private  citizen,  retired  from  all  connection  with 
the  government  of  his  country,  and  whose  ideas,  expressed  without 
communication  with  anyone,  are  neither  known  nor  imputable  to  them. 

The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  now  so  great  and  the  possibilities  of 
interception  by  sea  and  land  such  that  I  shall  subscribe  no  name  to  this 
letter.  You  will  know  from  whom  it  comes  by  its  reference  to  the  date 
of  time  and  place  of  yours,  as  well  as  by  its  subject  in  answer  to  that. 
This  omission  must  not  lessen  in  your  view  the  assurance  of  my  great 
esteem,  of  my  sincere  sympathies  for  the  share  which  you  bear  in  the 
afflictions  of  your  country,  and  the  deprivations  to  which  a  lawless  will 
has  subjected  you.  .  .  .  That  you  may  long  live  in  health  and  happi- 
ness .  .  .  and  leave  to  the  world  a  well  educated  and  virtuous  repre- 
sentative and  descendant  of  your  honored  father,  is  the  ardent  prayer 
of  the  sincere  and  respectful  friend  who  writes  this  letter. 

Jefferson  to  Mme,  de  Stael 

Monticello  in  Virginia,  July  3,  1815. 
Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael-Holstein  : 
Dear  Madam: 

I  considered  your  letter  of  Nov.  10,  1812,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
interest  you  were  so  kind  to  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
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and  I  was  even  flattered  by  your  exhortation  to  avoid  taking  any  part 
in  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  because  they  were  a  confirmation 
of  the  policy  I  had  myself  pursued,  and  which  I  thought  and  still 
think  should  be  the  governing  canon  of  our  republic.  Distance,  and 
difference  of  pursuits,  of  interests,  of  connections,  and  other  circum- 
stances prescribe  to  us  a  different  system,  having  no  object  in  common 
with  Europe  but  a  peaceable  interchange  of  mutual  comforts  for 
mutual  wants.  But  this  may  not  always  depend  on  ourselves;  and 
injuries  may  be  so  accumulated  by  a  European  power  as  to  pass  all 
bounds  of  wise  forbearance.  This  was  our  situation  at  the  date  of  your 
letter.  A  long  course  of  injuries  systematically  pursued  by  England, 
and  finally,  formal  declarations  that  she  would  neither  redress  nor 
discontinue  their  infliction,  had  fixed  the  epoch  which  rendered  an 
appeal  to  arms  unavoidable.  In  the  letter  of  May  28,  1813,  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  I  entered  into  such  details  of  these 
injuries  and  of  our  tmremitting  endeavors  to  bring  them  to  a  peaceable 
end,  as  the  narrow  limits  of  a  letter  permitted. 

I  learned  with  great  pleasure  of  your  return  to  your  native  country. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  offers  elements  of  society  analogous  to  the 
powers  of  your  mind,  and  sensible  of  the  flattering  distinction  of  pos- 
sessing them.  It  is  true  that  the  great  events  which  made  an  opening 
for  your  return  have  been  reversed.  But  not  so,  I  hope,  the  circum- 
stances which  may  admit  its  continuance.  On  these  events  I  shall  say 
nothing.  At  our  distance  we  hear  too  little  truth  and  too  much  false- 
hood to  form  correct  judgments  concerning  them;  and  they  are  more- 
over foreign  to  our  umpirage.  We  wish  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  every  nation;  we  did  not  believe  either  of  tfiese  promoted  by  the 
former  pursuits  of  the  present  ruler  of  France,  and  hope  that  his  return, 
if  the  nation  wills  it  to  be  permanent,  may  be  marked  by  those  changes 
which  the  solid  good  of  his  own  country,  and  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  world,  may  call  for. 

But  these  things  I  leave  to  whom  they  belong;  the  object  of  this 
letter  being  only  to  convey  to  you  a  vindication  of  my  own  country, 
and  to  have  the  honor  of  a  new  occasion  of  tendering  you  the  homage 
of  my  great  consideration  and  respectful  attachment. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

(Political  pamphlet  enclosed.) 

Mme.  de  Stael  to  Jefferson 

Pisa,  January  6,  1816. 
My  dear  Sir : 

I  do  not  exaggerate  my  sentiments  toward  you  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  letter  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me  when  in  Sweden  is 
locked  in  an  iron  box  with  my  father's  last  will  and  testament.  I  often 
read  it  over,  the  splendid  prophecy  of  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  by 
the  spirit  of  liberty — ^at  this  moment  when  our  poor  Europe  no  longer 
hears  anything  which  resembles  this.  The  greatest  evil  which  Bona- 
parte inflicted  on  the  world  was  so  to  have  confused  tyranny  with 
liberty  that  people  profess  to  be  liberal  while  re-establishing  the  old 
despotism.  I  can  hardly  believe  in  its  continuing,  nevertheless,  but  as 
I  was  nineteen  years  old  twenty-six  years  ago,  in  1789,  I  begin  to  fear 
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that  I  shall  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  statue  of  my  father  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  It  can  only  he  placed  there  in  the  day  when  a  true 
representative  government  shall  be  recognized  as  the  shield  and  glory 
of  France, 

Everywhere  people  are  resurrecting  superstitions  that  no  one  can 
now  believe.  Thus  Dom  Pedro  of  Portug^  has  had  Inez  de  Castro 
exhtuned,  to  crown  her  after  her  death. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  papers  have  told  you  that  I  had  upheld 
the  cause  of  your  America  against  a  very  noble  adversary,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  If  you  should  succeed  in  destroying  slavery  in  the  south 
there  would  be  at  least  one  government  in  the  world  as  perfect  as  the 
human  mind  can  conceive. 

I  was  in  Italy  when  your  letter  of  July  reached  me.  I  fled  Trance 
the  moment  Bonaparte  disembarked  there.  Nothing  could  induce  me 
to  have  dealings  with  him.  I  cannot  yet  make  up  my  mind  to  return 
to  France  while  foreigners  are  masters  of  it.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  Paris, 
care  of  M.  de  Lessen,  that  I  beg  you  to  address  me  a  letter,  if  you  still 
think  me  worthy  of  one. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  Leghorn  to  salute  you  across  the  sea.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  I  could  hear  you  over  the  waves. 

My  son  still  has  in  mind  to  visit  you.  It  is  a  pilgrimage  to  reason 
and  liberty  which  he  wishes  to  make  and  you  shall  be  the  recipient  of 
the  first  offerings.  He  is  a  grandson  worthy  of  M.  Necker.  My 
daughter,  he  and  I,  all  hold  him  as  our  patron  saint  on  earth. 

My  daughter,  who  is  eighteen  years  old,  is  going  to  be  married 
to  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  formerly,  and  now  once  more,  a  peer  of 
France,  the  grandson  of  the  Marshal  [de  Broglie],  and  a  friend  of 
M.  de  la  Fayette.  That  tells  everything  in  the  matter  of  his  political 
views.  Our  family  is  still  a  little  intellectual  oasis  where  Franklin, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  are  worshipped  as  in  their  own  country. 

Please  accept  all  the  reverence  of  my  heart.  May  my  poor  talents, 
if  you  can  believe  me,  testify  to  my  attachment  for  you. 

NECKER  DE  STAEL  H. 

Be  good  enough  to  give  me  some  news  of  South  America.  I  hope 
for  its  independence. 

Jefferson  to  Mme,  de  Sta'el 

Monticello,  Sept.  6,  1816. 
M.  de  la  baronne  de  Stael  Holstein : 

A  request,  dear  Madam,  in  your  letter  of  Jan.  6  gives  you  the 
trouble  of  reading  this.  You  therein  ask  information  of  the  state  of 
things  in  S.  America.  This  is  difficult  to  be  understood  even  to  us 
who  have  some  stolen  intercourse  with  those  countries ;  but  in  Europe 
I  suppose  it  is  impossible.  That  mendacity  which  Spain,  like  England, 
makes  a  principal  piece  of  the  machine  oi  her  government,  confounds 
all  enquiry,  by  so  blending  truth  and  falsehood,  as  to  make  them  in- 
distinguishable. According  to  Spanish  accounts  they  have  won  great 
victories  in  battles  which  they  never  fought,  and  slaughtered  thousands 
of  rebels  whom  they  have  never  seen.  And,  as  in  our  revolution,  the 
English  were  perpetually  gaining  victories  over  us  until  they  conquered 
themselves  out  of  our  Northern  continent,  so  Sjiain  is  in  a  fair  way 
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of  conquering  herself  out  of  the  Southern  one.  [There  follows  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  Latin-American  cotmtnes^  concluding  with 
Mexico.]  This,  first  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions^  and  superior  to 
Spain  itself  in  extent,  fertility,  population,  riches  and  information,  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  pigmy  power  of  Spain. 

So  far  then  all  would  seem  to  be  well.  But  their  real  difficulties 
are  not  how  to  repel  the  efforts  of  the  mother  coimtry,  but  how  to 
silence  and  disarm  the  schisms  among  themselves.  In  all  those  cotm- 
tries  the  most  inveterate  divisions  have  arisen,  partly  among  the  dif- 
ferent castes,  partly  among  rival  leaders.  ...  In  the  meantime 
everything  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  military  leaders.  The  whole  south- 
ern continent  is  sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance  and  bigotry.  A  single 
priest  is  more  than  a  sufficient  opponent  to  a  whole  army,  and  were 
it  not  that  the  lower  clergy,  as  poor  and  oppressed  as  the  people  them- 
selves, has  very  much  taken  sides  with  the  revolutionists,  their  cause 
would  have  been  desperate  from  the  beginning.  But  when  their  in- 
dependence shall  be  established,  the  same  ignorance  and  bigotry  will 
render  them  incapable  of  forming  and  maintaininjg^  a  free  government, 
and  it  is  excruciating  to  believe  uiat  all  will  end  in  military  despotism 
under  the  Bonaparte  of  their  region. 

The  only  comfortable  prospect  which  this  beclouded  horizon  offers 
is  that  these  revolutionary  movements,  having  excited  into  exercise 
that  common  sense  which  nature  has  implanted  into  everyone,  it  will 
go  on  advancing  towards  the  lights  of  cultivated  reason,  will  become 
sensible  of  its  own  powers,  and  in  time  be  able  to  form  some  canons 
of  freedom,  and  to  restrain  their  leaders  to  an  observance  of  them. 
In  the  mean  time  we  must  pray  to  God  as  most  heartily  we  do  for 
your  coimtry,  that  "he  will  be  pleased  to  give  them  patience  under 
their  sufferings,  and  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  afflictions." 

Your  resolution  not  to  revisit  your  own  country,  while  under 
foreign  force,  is  worthy  of  you.  No  patriotism  requires  us  to  incur 
the  pain  of  witnessing  miseries  which  we  cannot  remedy  or  alleviate, 
and  towards  which,  even  in  absence,  your  pen  may  do  more  than  your 
presence.  ...  In  general  it  is  sinful,  but  now  pious,  to  pray  for  war 
and  strife  among  nations  as  the  only  means  of  dissolving  their  criminal 
combinations. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  happy  tmion  of  your  daughter  with  a 
peer  and  patriot  of  France ;  and  should  your  son  realize  the  hope  you 
hold  up  to  us  of  visiting  this  sanctuary  of  the  unfortunate  of  every 
coimtry  where  "  the  wolf  dwells  with  the  Iamb,  and  the  leopard  lieth 
down  with  the  kid,"  he  will  be  hailed  as  the  son  of  M.  de  Stael  and 
the  grandson  of  M.  Necker,  and  will  see  an  example,  in  the  peaceable 
reunion  here  of  so  many  worthies  of  his  own  country,  how  much  more 
happy  the  tolerant  principles  of  his  great  ancestor  might  have  made 
them  at  home. 

Permit  me  here  to  renew  the  assurances  of  high  consideration 
and  esteem. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 


"DELENDA  EST  AUSTRIA" 


BY  THE  DUKE  OF  LITTA-VISCONTI-AHESE 


The  most  important  problem  confronting  the  Allies  in 
their  struggle  against  Teutonism  is  probably  the  destiny  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Many  illusions  concerning 
it  are  prevalent,  and  even  President  Wilson,  ,whose  war 
messages  will  ever  remain  as  models  of  the  deepest  insight 
and  noblest  political  ideals,  uses,  where  Austria  is  concerned, 
the  tone  of  a  friendly  adviser.  The  only  explanation,  though 
apparently  absurd,  seems  to  be  that  President  Wilson  was 
deceived  by  the  circumstance  that  for  over  two  centuries 
the  rulers  of  Austria  have  known  how  to  mask  imder  remark- 
ably urbane  and  deceptive  international  manners  their  un- 
scrupulous aims  and  ruthless  ferocity.  They  lack  in  certain 
respects  the  brutal  force  of  their  German  compeers,  but 
because  of  the  quasi-Oriental  perfection  of  their  training, 
are  vastly  superior  to  them  in  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and 
mendacity.  Only  those  who  have  been  long  submitted  to 
their  despotism  have  been  able  to  immask  the  tyrants  and 
plumb  the  depths  of  their  hypocrisy. 

But  great  as  may  be  the  impulse  to  deliver  the  victims 
of  this  infamous  thraldom,  this  might  not  be  a  sufficient 
reason  to  advocate  the  disruption  of  the  Austro-Himgarian 
Empire,  for  imfortimately  the  aspirations  of  nationalities 
must  often  be  sacrificed  to  "  higher  ^^  international  considera- 
tions. The  new  dispensation,  solemnly  annoimced  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  proclaims  the  rights  of  each  nationality  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  its  destiny,  and  choose  its  own  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  in  the  case  under  consideration  this  funda- 
mental axiom  is  not  quite  sufficient,  as  the  champions  of 
Austria,  with  chameleonic  adaptiveness,  already  hint  at  a 
possible  "  Federalization,"  by  which,  to  quote  Count 
Czemin's  favorite  utterance,  ^'  the  several  nationalities  would 
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be  allowed  to  develop  freely  within  the  Empire/'  The  pres- 
ent article  is  intended  to  prove  that  if  the  United  States  and 
the  Allies  wish  to  win  the  war,  not  only  formally  but  sub- 
stantiaUy,  the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary  must  be 
absolute,  for  otherwise,  even  though  the  Teutonic  hloc  is 
forced  to  reintegrate  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Roumania,  to 
return  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  the  "  unredeemed  "  proT* 
inces  to  Italy,  and  lose  its  colonies,  virtually  it  would  still 
be  the  victor. 

The  historical  growth  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
shows  that  in  spite  of  all  reverses  and  rebuffs  encoimtered 
in  its  secular  progress,  the  ambitious  motto  of  Frederic  III: 
''Austria  Eat  Imperare  Orbi  Universo ''  or  ''A.  E.  I.  O.  U/\ 
is  still  the  mainspring  of  its  policy.  It  is  no  paradox  to 
assert  this  even  when  all  but  nominally  it  is  the  vassal  of 
Germany.  As  a  rule,  spirit  dominates  matter,  and  Austrian 
statesmen  are  confident  that  the  nimble  subtlety  of  their 
minds  may  enable  them  to  control,  in  the  end,  the  cumbrous 
mentality  of  their  would-be  masters,  although  upheld  and 
protected  by  their  military  power.  The  spirit  of  Prince 
Mettemich  never  ceased  to  haimt  the  Ball-Platz,  and  many 
disciples  of  Gentz  are  ready  with  their  pamphlets,  according 
to  orders ;  but  even  disregarding  these  secret  ambitions,  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt  that  Austria  is  indissolubly  bound  to 
Germany,  and  that  a  mortal  blow  inflicted  upon  the  former 
would  fatally  react  upon  the  latter. 

A  current  fallacy  has  been  that  if  the  Danubian  Mon- 
archy were  properly  handled  and  safeguarded  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  against ''  the  preposterotis 
pretensions  of  Italian  Imperialism/  it  would  hasten  to  break 
away  from  the  shackles  of  the  German  alliance,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  separate  peace,  indispensable  to  the  country  because 
of  its  financial  and  economic  exhaustion.  Accordingly,  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  for  a  long  time  only  nominally  at 
war  with  Austria,  and  when  an  Austrian  submarine  inter- 
cepted and  captured  a  British  officer  and  M .  P.,  bearer  of 
important  despatches,  he  was  not  only  treated  with  marked 
courtesy  by  the  authorities,  but  spontaneously  allowed  to 
return  to  England,  an  eloquent  earnest  of  their  good  inten- 
tions. But  after  the  Italian  disaster  of  Caporetto,  Great 
Britain  and  France  discovered  their  fatal  error,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  recommended  that  the  United  States  declare 
war  on  Austria. 
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A  rapid  survey  will  prove  the  disingenuousness  of  these 
assertions. 

Poland  appears  at  first  as  most  disheartening.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Poles  were  dragged  apart  by  centrifugal  forces. 
But  the  secret  of  this  is  hidden  in  the  deep  schemes  of  its 
Austrian  masters,  and  may  explain  likewise  those  alterna- 
tives of  pro-  and  anti-Slav  tendencies,  interpreted  often  by 
puzzled  observers  as  symptomatic  rifts  in  the  lute  of  Austro- 
Grerman  complicity.  The  Poles,  petted  and  cajoled  by  Aus- 
tria, had  ceased  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  reunion  with 
their  brethren,  either  martyrized  by  the  brutal  assaults  of 
Pan-Germanists,  or  debased  by  the  more  subtle  tyranny  of 
Czarism.  The  war  came  to  awaken  the  dormant  Polish 
conscience,  because  of  the  Czar's  promise  of  autonomy  to 
Poland,  followed  later,  as  a  coimterblast,  by  the  Austro- 
G^rman  proclamation  of  an  independent  Polish  State,  frcmi 
which,  however,  was  carefully  excluded  any  portion  of  Polish 
territory  under  Prussian  domination.  Even  the  solemn  farce 
of  a  Polish  "  Provisional  Government  "  and  of  the  "  Polish 
Legions,"  staged  by  Germany,  helped  to  awaken  the  race, 
and  when  President  Wilson,  in  accord  with  the  Prime  Min- 
isters of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  proclaimed  as  a 
fundamental  axiom  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  necessity 
of  a  free  and  united  Poland  comprising  every  inch  of  Polish 
soil,  and  with  an  access  to  the  Baltic,  a  great  thrill  went 
through  the  nation,  and  it  has  ever  more  and  more  explicitly 
manifested  its  cohesion,  as  lately  when  the  cession  of  the 
Kholm  territory  to  Ukrainia  caused  a  storm  of  protest,  even 
among  the  highest  Polish  officials  in  the  service  of  Austria. 

The  apologists  of  the  Danubian  Monarchy  point  out  that 
in  Bohemia  the  Czechs  form  only  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
population,  the  other  thirty-five  per  cent  being  Germans,  and 
that  the  Czechs  themselves  are  subdivided  in  a  large  number 
of  factions  ever  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats.  But 
they  omit  to  say  that  Bohemia  and  Moravia  form  a  well- 
individualized  unit,  with  clearly  defined  frontiers;  they  are 
silent  concerning  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  deliberately 
imported  into  Bohemia  to  denationalize  the  coimtry;  and 
they  include  Czechs,  Germanized  by  those  systems  of  violence 
and  corruption  of  which  Austrian  rulers  are  past  masters. 
As  to  the  intestine  dissensions  among  the  Czechs  themselves, 
the  resolutions  voted  by  the  great  meeting  of  Prague,  at 
which,  without  one  single  exception,  all  the  Members  of  the 
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Czech  delegation  to  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  were  present  and 
which,  though  suppressed  by  the  censor,  have  been  published 
by  Dr.  Benes,  Secretary  of  the  Czeco-Slovack  Committee  in 
London,  leave  no  possible  doubt  that  the  Czechs  have  but 
one  aspiration:  that  so  pithily  expressed  by  the  Denny 
Hilaa,  the  Slovack  paper  of  Cleveland,  O.,  "  the  complete 
dismemberment  and  dissolution  of  that  absurd  (Austrian) 
empire,  vassal,  satellite  and  ruthless  instrument  of  Mihtar- 
ism  and  Kaiserism." 

The  Serbo-Croats  form  at  present,  it  has  been  said,  the 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  arguments  propounded  by  those 
who  uphold  the  dismemberment  pf  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Their  somewhat  exaggerated  claims,  which  often  clash  with 
the  just  aspirations  of  the  Italian  race,  have  been  grossly 
distorted  by  those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  sowing 
irreparable  dissension  between  Jugo- Slavs  and  Italians. 
Though  the  writer's  nationality  might  seem  an  unavoidable 
obstacle  to  an  objective  attitude,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that 
mutual  good  will  is  required  to  settle  all  differences,  and  to 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Trumbic  himself,  the  signer,  with  the 
Serbian  Prime  Minister  Pacic,  of  the  Pact  of  Corfu,  "  that 
nine  millions  of  Jugo-Slavs  have  but  one  aim,  their  liberation 
from  the  debasmg  slavery  imposed  upon  them  by  Austrians 
and  Magyars." 

Very  few  words  are  needed  about  Roumania.  Though 
apparently  engulfed  in  an  appalling  disaster  by  the  treason 
of  Bolshevist  Russia  and  Ukrainia,  that  intrepid  race  has 
kept  intact  all  its  potentialities,  and  it  is  no  empty  rhetoric 
to  proclaim  that  because  of  its  magnificent  steadiness,  Rou- 
mania is  entitled  to  reunite  under  her  flag  those  of  her  sons, 
in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  who  have  been  separated 
from  the  mother-country.  They  will  assuredly  form  the 
most  resolute,  if  not  the  principal,  barrier  against  all  dreams 
of  Teutonic  conquests  in  the  East. 

The  demonstration  that  the  dismemberment  of  Austria 
is  of  paramoimt  importance,  on  political  grounds, -for  the 
stability  of  the  world's  peace,  seems  so  incontrovertible  that 
one  is  inclined  to  wonder  how  this  obvious  fact  has  not  struck 
most  forcibly  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  reorganize  civilization. 

But  there  is  yet  another,  and  much  higher,  ethical  reason 
for  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  should  be  pitilessly 
blotted  out  of  its  corporate  existence.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  how  President  Wilson,  the  exponent  of  Justice 
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ness  to  the  Poles,  in  blood,  in  speech,  in  spiritual  life;  they 
have  realized,  too,  that  the  Teuton,  whether  he  be  called 
Austrian  or  Prussian,  is  the  common  foe.  If  one  could  im- 
a^^e  the  German  bled  white  and  bleached,  denatured  in  all 
possible  ways,  the  residuum  would,  nevertheless,  be  such  that 
men  and  women  of  other  races  would  find  them  almost 
imassimilable.  But  when  the  Grcrman  has,  by  the  curious 
processes  of  his  psychological  training,  raised  into  high  relief 
all  in  him  that  is  most  Teutonic,  then  he  becomes  simply  in- 
tolerable to  any  other  race ;  he  must  in  time,  one  would  think, 
become  intolerable  even  to  himself. 

And  it  happens  that  the  Slavonic  temperament  is  pecu- 
liarly disinclined  to  stomach  the  Grcrman ;  every  characteristic 
is  antipathetic.  Time  and  close  association  do  nothing  to 
bridge  the  chasm.  And,  if  this  close  association  be,  as  it  now 
is,  of  the  nature  of  unmeasured  German  tyranny,  with  every 
element  of  atrocity,  then  the  longer  that  association  con- 
tinues, the  more  violent  will  be  the  tendency  to  explode.  One 
may  say,  indeed,  that  the  national  spirit  of  both  Pole  and 
Czech  is  steadily  growing  in  clarity  and  strength,  in  virtue 
precisely  of  this  Teuton  oppression. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Slavonic  region  which  one 
enters,  on  the  road  from  Vienna  toward  Bagdad:  the  region 
inhabited  by  a  single  race  with  many  names:  Serb,  Croat, 
Montenegrin,  Sclavonian,  Bosnian,  Dalmatian.  All  these 
speak  practically  the  same  tongue  and  are  of  practically  the 
same  blood.  And,  for  centuries,  during  which  they  suffered 
all  things  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  their  national 
sense  and  national  genius  simply  grew  more  clear,  more 
fervent,  more  unconquerable.  Even  the  Bulgarians  may 
once  more  return  to  the  right  way,  if  they  receive  adequate 
punishment  for  the  base  treachery  of  their  attack  on  Serbia, 
already  beset  by  the  two  great,  cowardly  empires  on  the 
north.  One  is  inclined  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  Satanic 
promptings  of  Austria,  and  of  Austria's  tool,  Tsar  Ferdi- 
nand, the  Bulgarians  would  not  have  behaved  so  basely  in 
1918  and  again  in  1915.  But  it  will  take  pretty  sharp  dhas- 
tisement,  thoroughly  to  convince  them  of  sin. 

Moving  eastward  from  Poland,  Bohemia,  the  Slovak  and 
Serbian  region,  we  come  to  Ukrainia  and  Russia.  Exactly 
by  what  means  the  pro- Austrian  junta  that  called  itself  the 
Ukrainian  Rada  was  able  to  seize  power  and  hold  it  long 
enough  to  make  an  infamous  treaty  with  the  Teutons,  we 
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have  not  yet  been  told.  But  we  may,  perhaps,  penetrate 
through  this  false  and  treacherous  element  on  the  surface  to 
the  more  genuine  forces  beneath,  the  elements  which  are, 
in  race  and  spirit,  truly  Slavonic.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  present  rulers  both  of  Russia  and  of  Ukrainia 
do  not  pretend  to  be  Slavonic  at  all.  They  are  ''  Interna- 
ticmalists,"  not  Slavs. 

The  Germans  may  have  intended  to  strike  a  fair  bargain 
with  the  Ukrainians,  as  Grermans  understand  fairness.  But 
their  intention  will  amount  to  nothing.  That  which  passes 
for  the  Grcrman  soul  will  be  too  strong  for  them,  as  it  has 
been  too  strong  for  them  in  Belgium  and  Poland.  And  then, 
as  in  Belgium  and  Poland,  they  will  begin  to  tyrannize  and 
plunder  through  the  Ukraine,  with  that  peculiar  and  intoler- 
able brutahty  of  which  they  hold  the  secret.  Then,  if  not 
before,  the  Slavonic  spirit,  temporarily  bought  and  seduced 
by  we  know  not  just  what  corrupt  consideration,  will  revolt 
and  rise  against  them,  as  it  is  ready  to  rise  against  them,  in 
Poland,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  whole  Serbian  region.  By  that 
time,  too,  the  Bolshevik  leaven  will  have  worked  its  way 
through  Russia,  bringing  not  only  the  bitter  misery  which 
is  its  inevitable  result,  but,  let  us  hope,  opening  the  way  for 
genuine  contrition  and  repentance.  Given  the  Russian  char- 
acter, such  an  outcome  is  not  only  possible;  it  is  extremely 
probable.  We  shaU  then  have,  throughout  the  whole  region 
which  lies  between  the  Teutons  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
aUuring  East  on  the  other,  the  elements  of  a  vast  Slavonic 
explosion  against  the  Teutons,  an  explosion  which  will  have 
behind  it  the  whole  driving  force  of  an  intense  national 
genius  and  all  the  moral  indignation  of  spirits  outraged  by 
Gkrman  atrocities.  And  that  explosion,  it  would  seem,  will 
blow  the  bottom  out  of  the  Berlin-Bagdad,  the  Vienna- 
Vladivostok  dream.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  tremendous  pos- 
sibiUty. 

If  we  accept  some  such  basis  as  this — ^the  living  principle 
of  Slavonic  nationality— what  line  of  statesmanlike  eflFort 
should  we  consequently  follow?  Since  the  revolution  began 
in  Russia,  more  than  a  year  ago,  we  have  tended  to  treat  the 
mass  of  Russians  as  if  they  were  Americans.  We  cannot 
be  greatly  blamed  for  this,  since  it  seems  that  both  France 
and  England  fell  into  a  like  mistake;  they  thought  of  the 
Russians  as  Western  Constitutionalists,  and  acted  toward 
ihem  accordingly.    I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  Socialists  from 
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both  France  and  England,  as  well  as  Socialists  from  the 
United  States,  had  a  malign  influence  upon  Russia's  destiny. 
But,  taking  the  matter  largely,  our  mistake  was  to  think  of 
them  as  Americans,  saturated  with  our  own  Constitutional 
theory,  expert  in  our  Constitutional  practice;  and  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  as  easy  a  thing  for  them  to  make  a 
water-tight  constitution  as  it  would  be,  let  us  say,  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  New  York  or  Connecticut.  But  we 
should  remember  one  thing — and  it  will  go  far  to  explain 
to  us  the  cause  of  oiur  wild  miscalculation:  that  only  in  one 
land  has  representative  self-government  been  an  indigenous 
growth.  Representative  self-government  was  deeply  rooted 
on  our  Atlantic  coast  long  before  1776,  and  therefore  nat- 
urally grew  and  prospered.  But  even  in  France  of  the  Third 
Republic  it  is  so  far  from  stable  that  French  patriotism  is 
in  continual  jeopardy  from  French  politics,  and  one  Prime 
Minister  is  about  to  put  another  on  trial  for  high  treason. 

Let  us  understand,  then,  that  the  constitutional  theories 
which  move  and  guide  us  have  as  little  influence  over  the  mass 
of  Russians,  as  little  existence  even,  as  the  details  of  Selenog- 
raphy. And  let  us  begin  to  find  out  what  the  things  are, 
which  really  enkindle  and  inflame  the  Russian  heart.  He 
wiU  turn  presently  in  utter  misery  from  the  ghastly  decep- 
tions of  his  Socialism,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  ardently  eager 
to  respond  to  the  right  inspiration,  if  we  have  the  wisdom, 
as  we  have  the  opportunity,  to  give  it  powerful  backing. 

The  Russian  has  in  Imn  a  fund  of  loyalty,  of  religious 
emotion;  these  things  guide  him,  not  constitutional  theories. 
He  is  tremendously  influenced  by  symbols.  So,  by  the  way, 
are  we ;  and  quite  rightly.  Two  of  our  symbols  are  "  Old 
Glory  "  and  "  Uncle  Sam,"  neither  of  which  is  provided 
for  in  our  Constitution;  yet  I  think  they  are,  in  their  way, 
more  potent — ^they  arouse  stronger  and  more  vigorous  emo- 
tion, and  emotion  of  a  very  high  and  fine  quality — ^than  do  the 
clauses  of  our  Constitution.  Our  national  anthem  is  another 
sjrmbol. 

Let  us  admit  the  same  thing  for  the  Russian  masses, 
immeasurably  less  developed  than  we  are,  in  the  direction  of 
constitutional  theory  and  practice.  The  revolution  of  a  year 
ago  robbed  them  at  a  single  stroke  of  all  their  symbols: 
robbed  them  of  their  "  Little  Father,"  the  equivalent,  let  us 
say,  of  oiur  "  Uncle  Sam."  "WTiat  was  vitally  important  was 
not  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  Russian  gentleman 
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^o  summoned  the  Hague  Conference  and  abolished  vodka; 
what  was  vitally  important  was  the  ideal,  the  image  of  the 
^^  Little  Father  "  in  a  hundred  million  Russian  hearts.  Uncle 
Sam  has  neither  summoned  a  Hague  Conference  nor  abol- 
ished vodka;  nay,  he  belongs  to  the  family  of  Dream  Chil- 
dren. Yet  he  has  his  power  and  inspiration,  and  every 
hoarding  in  our  land  bears  testimony  to  it.  And  the  symbol 
of  the  "  Little  Father  "  was  incomparably  more  potent  with 
the  Russian ;  above  all,  with  the  Russian  soldier.  How  the 
Russian  soldier  gets  on  without  his  sjrmbol  we  saw  in  the 
shameful  rout  at  the  end  of  last  July.  But  how  would  our 
own  men  on  the  fighting  line  stand  the  annihilation  of 
^^Unde  Ssm"?  Add  the  substitution  of  the  red  rag  of 
Socialism  for  Old  Glory;  add  the  loss  of  the  National  An- 
them; and  we  can  see  that  our  fighting  line  would  receive  a 
pretty  formidable  shock.  Let  us,  then,  be  open-minded 
enough  to  understand  that  the  same  thing,  though  infinitely 
greater  in  degree,  has  happened  to  the  far  less  developed,  far 
more  imaginative  Russian  peasants,  including  the  youthful 
peasants  in  uniform. 

I  think  that  our  attitude  toward  them  has  been  all  wrong. 
We  have  never  looked  the  facts  in  the  face.  What  the  Rus- 
sians need  is  not  constitutional  theories  but  concentrated 
symbols ;  symbols  that  will  stir  their  hearts  as  our  hearts  are 
stirred  by  Old  Glory  and  the  National  Anthem.  And,  now 
that  the  hour  inevitably  approaches  when  the  Russian  peas- 
ant, driven  to  misery  and  despair  by  his  experiments  in 
Socialism,  will  react  with  an  achmg  and  longing  heart  to  the 
old  things  which  raised  him  above  himself  and  gave  him 
something  of  nobility,  let  us  recognize  and  act  on  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  only  that  Government  will  be  good  for 
him,  or  even  possible  for  him,  which  accords  with  his  national 
character  and  genius.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  help  him 
back  to  the  path  of  loyalty  and  faith.  During  the  last  fif- 
teen months  we  have  tried  out  our  prejudices  on  him,  with 
pretty  tragical  results.  Let  us  learn  from  our  painful  ex- 
perience, and  meet  more  wisely  our  new  opportunity. 

Chables  Johnston. 
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By  day,  it  was  otherwise.  For  the  lull  rung  out  by  the 
tocsin  had  ended  almost  with  its  echo.  And  while  the  thunder 
of  the  trains  filled  the  niffht  yonder  in  France,  pouring  the 
men  snatched  from  their  mnocent  round  into  the  furnace  of 
modem  war,  the  writers  were  already  sharpening  their  pens, 
and  the  talkers  getting  their  tongues  into  a  new  twist,  to 
prove  that  mankind,  not  their  theories,  were  wrong.  The 
sentimentalists  shouted  "  love  your  enemies,"  of  course  to  the 
soldiers  on  their  own  side,  and  again  it  was  shockingly  bad 
taste  to  permit  your  ears  to  hear  the  hjrmns  of  hate  lustily 
intoned  in  the  opposite  camp.  Everyone  who  did  hear  was 
branded  as  a  reactioimry.  Aiid  the  old  impugning  of  motives 
went  on,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  pronunciamentos  that 
the  Allies  must  carry  out  or  be  eternally  branded  as  liars  and 
traitors,  and  meeting  after  meeting  was  delivered  of  pro- 
grammes for  the  instantaneous  righting  of  immemorial  subtle 
wrongs,  and  never  a  word  nor  a  line  about  how  it  was  actuaUy 
to  be  done.  As  if  it  was  as  easy  as  lying,  or  as  easy  to  set  up 
nations  in  stable  and  perfect  contentment,  as  to  push  a  man 
over  a  cliff  or  a  nation  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  anarchy. 
And  one  philosopher  straightway  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that 
the  (Jermans  had  come  to  be  what  they  were  because  they 
were  idealists  and  mystics,  and  another  wrote  a  book  proving 
that  it  was  because  they  were  materialists  and  atheists,  and 
the  proofs  of  both  were  irrefragable.  And  he  remembered 
the  columns  of  a  little  paper  published  in  Switzerland  that 
went  into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  delight  over  the  exposure  of  the 
Christian  orthodox  and  their  tribal  war-gods,  until  it  was 
suppressed;  while  the  orthodox  were  heralding  a  great  re- 
ligious revival,  and  an  English  novelist  was  going  about,  dis- 
concerting people  by  writing  up  a  new  God  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion, as  a  panacea  for  the  national  breakdown  in  the  attempt 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  Everywhere  in  the  democ- 
racies there  rose  from  the  leaders  of  the  cohorts  they  had 
marshalled  before  the  war  the  cry  of  "  I  told  you  so  **;  whOe 
tiie  feudal  centres,  spiritual  and  terrestrial,  sat  tight  and 
acted.  Their  ancient  subtlety  smiled  to  see  the  parties  that 
had  long  denounced  them  now  industriously  forging  the 
weapons  to  their  own  imdoing:  leaving  it  to  the  demagogues 
across  the  trenches  to  spill  ink  for  them  and  write  them  back 
into  favor,  while  their  iron-clad  army  spilled  the  red  blood 
of  the  manhood  served  up  to  them  naked  of  all  but  their 
splendid  wiU  to  resist.   But  they  would  in  time  dig  themselves 
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into  that  blood  and  that  will,  even  as  they  had  dug  themselves 
into  ^he  soil  of  the  earth  herself.  Already  human  memory, 
ill-fashioned  to  remember  wrongs  not  personaUy  suffered, 
was  letting  the  first  horrid  facts  fade  out.  The  Machine,  the 
monstrous  Abstraction,  the  State,  the  recognized  beloved  off- 
spring of  the  Church  her  mother,  was  riding  to  her  long  hour 
of  triumph  over  the  single  reality,  the  separate  individual 
man,  because,  forsooth,  he  could  not  conquer  himself,  because 
still,  like  a  child,  he  must  have  all,  or  nothing. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  helpful  in  thinking  that  way 
about  it.  His  mind  was  only  at  its  old  trick  again, — agoing 
over  and  over  to  himself,  as  if  somehow  it  counted  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  his  repudiation  of  the  wretched  ignorance 
in  which  mankind  was  bom  to  welter,  his  recoil  from  the 
presumption  of  the  little  minds  that  had  blown  themselves 
mto  prominence  by  using  the  breath  of  progress  to  speak 
with  their  voices,  not  her's,  his  disgust  with  all  the  patents 
served  out  as  ideals.  And  there  slipped  into  his  memory  the 
words  of  a  certain  Danish  novelist  (who  would  never  have 
gone  about  now  writing  up  a  new  GSod)  speaking  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  experienced  man  to  a  young  friend  who  had  noble 
hopes  of  how  he  could  serve  mankind.  And  the  words  were  to 
the  effect  that  his  tragedy  would  not  come  to  him  from  the 
enemy:  it  would  come  from  those  who  would  accept  his 
ideal,  and  from  what  they  would  make  of  it.  So  that  in  the 
end,  it  would  be  to  him  a  vain  thing. 

And  for  a  moment,  against  the  weary  questioning  that 
roun  itself  like  a  web  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  his  brain, 
there  rose  the  picture  of  this  author,  who  had  died  with  the 
dose  of  his  youth.  He  saw  him  as  a  friend  had  depicted  him, 
already  dying,  in  his  little  room,  filled  with  the  perfume  of 
hyacinths,  which  he  loved,  with  his  mother  beside  him,  at  his 
work.  Beautiful  unalloyed  things  he  wrote,  that  lingered 
like  a  fragrance  in  the  soul.  Happy  man,  to  have  had  so 
clear  a  call,  and  his  mother  to  the  end. 

And  again  the  desperate  loneliness  of  the  creature  with- 
out parent  and  without  child,  the  lost  feeling  of  a  creature 
torn  from  his  epoch  and  flung  into  a  new  one,  where  youth 
was  told  that  he  was  its  betrayer,  one  of  the  old  men  feeding 
with  avidity  on  the  young  sacrificed  to  his  ancient  supersti- 
tions,— ^the  most  infamous  lie  of  all  the  lies  circulated  by  those 
hungry  for  office  under  the  new  order, — ^wrung  his  soiJ  there 
in  the  darkness.    If  only  he  could  tell  his  suffering,  not  for 
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comers  which  transfused  the  otherwise  dominant  features 
with  genial  kindness.  He  was  stamped  over  all  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  birthright  to  command. 

To  compare  the  issues  of  our  cause  I  like  to  take  the  face 
of  Haig  and  the  face  of  Hindenburg  and  place  them  side  by 
side.  This  is  a  war  between  the  beast  and  the  man,  and  in 
these  two  faces  our  opposing  ideals  are  clearly  contrasted. 
No  woman  or  child  would  ever  trust  themselves  in  a  dark 
street  with  a  face  like  that  of  Hindenburg ;  they  would  flee  in 
terror  before  such  a  brutal  apparition.  But  the  soul  of 
Humanity  that  shines  in  the  face  of  Haig  is  immistakable. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  attended  church  in  Air-sur-Lys 
and  that  occasion  for  me  was  a  wonderful  vis-i-vis  of  Some- 
bodies. A  smart  drill  beforehand  made  us  suspicious  that 
Great  Ones  would  be  there,  and  so  it  proved.  When  we 
arrived  in  the  Grande  Place  we  found  troops  of  all  arms 
pouring  into  the  square  from  every  tributary  street.  It  was 
raining  Grenerals.  I  never  saw  such  a  bevy  of  Mighty  Ones. 
The  insignia  of  cross-swords  was  everywhere. 

What  a  sight  those  army  potentates  were,  their  breasts 
replete  with  ribbons  of  many  campaigns,  from  Tel-el-Kebir 
and  the  Northern  Frontier  to  South  Africa  and  Thibet  1 
What  stories  lay  behind  those  ribbons  I  But  one  forgot  the 
ribbons  when  he  beheld  the  faces  of  the  Generals — faces  of 
more  fascinating  interest  could  not  be  imagined.  Most  of 
them  were  cast  in  a  big  mold.  All  were  lean  and  wiry,  they 
looked  the  picture  of  mental  and  physical  fitness. 

Whilst  I  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  sight  of  the  Grenerals  a 
car  rolled  up,  bearing  upon  the  front  the  Royal  Standard, 
and  while  my  mouth  was  agape  the  King  of  England  stepped 
out.  A  sharp  command  rang  out,  and  we  all  stood  rigid  at  the 
salute.  The  Eang  passed  within  five  feet  of  me.  Here  was 
the  living  touchstone  of  our  Empire  1  Then  suddenly  I  came 
to  Earth  with  a  start,  a  fair-haired  boy  with  a  rosy  face 
bounded  out  of  the  car  and  answered  the  rigid  crowd  of  offi- 
cers and  men  with  a  shy  and  artless  smile.  At  first  the  boy 
appeared  so  smaU  and  young  that  I  took  him  for  one  of  the 
lesser  Princes ;  but  no,  it  was  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

At  the  end  of  the  church  services  came  the  National 
Anthem,  and  there  in  the  midst  of  that  singing  prayer  on  his 
behalf  stood  the  King  himself.  Behind  him  were  high 
Admirals,  Generals,  and  Lords  of  his  staff.  In  the  side 
streets  could  be  heard  the  clattering  hoofs  of  squadrons  of 
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cavalry  guarding  fhe  approaches  into  the  square,  and  from 
far  above  came  the  thrumming  of  aeroplanes  on  the  watch 
for  foes  from  the  sky. 

The  march  past  was  a  great  spectacle.  It  was  aU  dull 
khaki,  but  it  had  an  aspect  of  grim  business  which  made  it 
more  impressive  than  all  the  blazing  pageantry  of  all  the 
Household  Guards  at  home. 

That  evening  I  saw  the  car  with  the  Royal  Standard 
approaching.  With  several  other  officers  I  came  to  attention 
at  the  curbing,  and  the  King  gave  us  a  smile  whose  personal 
appreciation  I  shaU  long  remember.  Behind  His  Majesty 
came  a  car  bearing  the  Union  Jack,  and  inside  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Sir  John  French,  who  returned  our  salute  with  as 
much  personal  good-will  as  the  King. 

Among  aU  those  faces  of  old-world  history  makers,  I 
remember  two  new-world  faces  that  have  contributed  greatly 
to  that  self -same  history.  I  saw  Greneral  Sir  Sam  Hughes, 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  France,  reviewing  a  detachment  of 
Canadians  marching  up  to  the  trenches.  Behind  the  face  of 
Sir  Sam  was  a  wondrous  storv,  for  he  above  all  others  was 
the  creator  of  the  Immortal  First  Canadians;  he  put  our 
Canadian  Army  in  the  field,  and  put  them  there  with  utmost 
speed.  Sir  Sam's  face  that  day  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that 
his  eyes  were  beholding  the  reward  of  his  labors.  His  sleep- 
less, tireless  nights  and  days,  from  that  fateful  fourth  of 
August,  were  productive  of  that  invincible  force  that  marched 
before  him.  That  day  his  face  bespoke  a  satisfaction  that  I 
am  sure  none  of  his  political  opponents  have  ever  since  been 
able  to  steal  away. 

One  early  morning  in  the  dawn,  rushing  up  with  ammuni- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  battle  on  the  Somme,  I  beheld  General 
Sir  Arthur  Currie,  who  now  conmiands  the  Canadian  corps. 
General  Ciurie's  First  Canadians  were  attacking  that  morn- 
ing, and  the  General  stood  on  a  hilltop  gazing  out  with  his 
glasses  toward  the  smoking,  thundering  Ime.  What  romance 
was  gathered  up  in  my  flashing  glimpse  of  that  Canadian 
General  I  A  few  years  before  he  was  an  unknown  business 
man  in  Canada,  but  now  he  was  in  part  director  of  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  the  world. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Currie's  transformation  is  the  miracle 
wrought  by  war.  America  saw  this  same  miracle  often  in  the 
days  of  her  civil  strife,  and  soon  she  ma^  see  it  again  even  as 
wondrously   as   before.     Faces   that   yesterday   were   all 
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unknown  in  this  land  may  even  yet  be  shining  beside  such  of 
the  immortals  as  Grant,  and  Lee,  and  Jackson. 

To  the  soldier,  the  mass  of  faces  one  encounters  going  up 
and  down  in  France,  the  commonplace  ones,  are  often  as 
wondrous  as  those  that  are  famous. 

After  long,  long  nights  of  vigil  in  the  trenches,  one  returns 
to  the  country  of  man  with  keenest  sense  for  every  passing 
sight  in  a  world  that  is  human.  To  the  soldier  mardhdng  back 
from  the  delirium  of  battle,  scenes  that  before  were  passed 
unnoticed  are  now  beheld  with  rapture.  The  long  straight 
road  with  Norman  poplars,  the  village  square,  the  tavern 
door,  homes  where  smoke  curls  up  at  nightfall,  all  these  come 
back  as  precious  sights  from  a  world  we  had  loved  and  reck- 
oned lost. 

With  the  glorious  thought,  I  am  alive  again,  my  eyes 
would  crowd  into  those  thrilling  hours  a  pageantry  of  sights 
that  no  long-drawn  monotony  of  peace  could  ever  marshal. 
Coming  from  the  trenches  the  faces  that  I  passed  upon  the 
road  or  in  the  town  or  village  could  not  escape  me.  Like  a 
child  I  passed  big-eyed  as  in  a  world  enchanted.  The  mun- 
dane things  had  flown  into  the  realm  of  fancy,  a  climbing  vine 
upon  the  waU,  or  a  light  in  the  window  at  twilight,  were 
flashes  of  endless  romance.  Before  they  were  merely  things. 
But  now  they  were  wondrous  sights,  and  so  above  all  were 
human  faces. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  France  it  seemed  to  me  that  most 
of  the  faces  were  always  alight  with  sunshine  and  gladness. 
I  wrote  to  my  people  at  home,  "  You  should  not  be  sad,  for 
everyone  smiles  here  in  France."  But  two  years  of  partner- 
ship with  them  in  tragedy  and  pathos  gave  me  the  eyes  to  see 
their  deeper  and  sadder  features.  As  the  shadows  flit  across 
the  straight  and  sunlit  fields  of  Flanders,  so  sadness  flitted 
over  those  sunlit  faces. 

Those  who  say  that  the  French  wear  their  heart  on  their 
sleeve  must  go  back  to-day  and  learn  a  deeper  lesson.  Mer- 
curial in  temperament,  with  the  soaring  spirit  of  the  eagle, 
the  French  must  always  show  feeling,  but  their  sadness  is 
veiled,  except  to  those  that  have  shared  that  sadness  with 
them. 

During  the  first  winter  of  the  war  I  passed  down  the 
Boulevard  de  Paris  in  Havre  at  the  hoiu*  when  merrymaking 
was  at  its  zenith. 

"  Why,  this  little  seaport  town  outshines  Paris,"  I  ex- 
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claimed  to  my  pal,  as  we  sat  in  a  thronged  oaf  ^  basking  in  the 
wannth  that  shone  from  the  faces  of  those  merrymakers.  I 
had  been  in  Havre  before  in  the  days  of  peace,  and  I  observed 
that  night,  **War  is  like  champagne  in  the  way  that  it 
brightens  liie  face  of  a  sleepy  town." 

On  a  Smiday  night  two  years  later  I  attended  mass  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Havre.  The  Cathedral  was  crowded,  and 
from  the  front  I  gazed  back  over  a  mass  of  upturned  faces 
that  were  heartbreaking  in  the  depth  of  sadness  written  on 
ihem.  Again  at  a  later  time  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Made- 
leine in  Paris,  whilst  the  crowd  came  flowing  out  from  a  Pas- 
sion Friday  service,  (rcthsemane  and  Golgotha  were  not 
unknown  to  that  multitude  that  overflowed  beneath  the  classic 
pillars  of  that  beautiful  church.  It  was  written  on  their  faces. 
From  these  experiences  I  learned  that  one  should  go  to  the 
churches  and  not  to  the  caf 6s  to  behold  the  deeper  heart  of 
France. 

While  I  was  stationed  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  First 
Army  I  often  attended  mass  in  a  little  village  called  Boesing- 
ham.  It  seemed  as  though  I  had  come  from  a  far  off  world 
into  the  very  inner  cloisters  of  that  quaintest  village.  It  was 
far  removed  from  the  tide  of  war,  all  the  able  men-folk  had 
gone,  and  the  prevalence  of  black  and  thick  veils  told  the 

Sathetic  story.  When  the  cur6  arose  to  preach,  the  veils  were 
fted,  revealing  faces  of  most  poignant  sadness. 

Outside  the  summer  sunshine  played  amongst  the  vines 
and  flowers  of  the  venerable  churchyard  where  everything 
was  sadly  reminiscent  of  love  that  had  departed.  I  gazed 
upon  a  row  of  faces  in  a  pew  across  from  mine  where  sat  a 
mother  and  three  daughters,  the  whiteness  of  whose  faces 
showed  in  strong  contrast  to  their  mourning  black.  The  eyes 
of  aU  these  women  bore  the  look  which  a  few  of  the  masters 
gave  om*  rarest  Madonnas. 

Sometimes  on  week  days  in  the  market  place  at  Aire  I 
beheld  these  Madonna-like  faces  again.  But  the  shadows 
flown,  they  passed  along  in  seeming  gladness. 

A  few  days  before  the  first  fateful  gas  attack  at  Ypres, 
the  doomed  city  was  thronged  with  many  faces.  Citizenry 
and  soldiery  mingled  alike  in  the  streets  and  in  the  caf6s. 

Vastly  different  were  the  faces  that  I  saw  a  few  days  later 
when  the  British  bugles  sounded,  "  Come  for  the  love  of  God, 
Boys ! "  through  the  stricken  streets  of  Ypres.  Wide-eyed 
witli  terror  the  women  fled.    The  roads  that  led  from  Ypres 
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ment  of  production  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  the  gardener, 
and  the  cattle  raiser  belongs  rather  more  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  than  to  the  Food  Administration.  And  yet 
the  Food  Administration  cannot  either  in  its  acts  of  omissicm 
or  commission  avoid  touching  the  matter  of  production.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  Food  Control  Law  as  drawn  is  explicit 
in  extending  encouragement  to  production  of  wheat,  not  an 
act  of  the  Administration  can  be  taken  without  a  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  producing  class.  The  prices  paid  for  food 
commodities  for  the  use  of  the  armies,  the  regulations  im- 
posed upon  the  food  trades,  the  suggestions  made  to  the 
American  people  as  to  the  management  of  diet  in  war  time, 
are  all  influenced  by  the  primary  necessity  of  fostering  the 
production  of  food. 

In  its  scrutiny  of  costs  and  trade  practices  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  depend  upon  the  machinery  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Board  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  investigations  of  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  particular  fields,  supplemented  by  the  researches  of 
the  large  Statistical  Division  of  the  Administration  and  of 
its  several  experts.  Thanks  to  the  scientific  nature  of  their 
conclusions  the  Food  Administration  has  been  able  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  explicit  price  fixing,  and  to  indicate  for  a 
variety  of  food  trades  the  margins  of  reasonable  profit. 

As  we  shall  notice  when  we  come  to  ccmsider  the  attitude 
of  the  Food  Administration  toward  price-fixing,  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  wartime  food  administration  has  evaded  almost 
every  opportunity  to  reveal  the  hand  of  authority  and  force. 
Though  the  Food  Control  Law  gives  it  mandatory  and  puni- 
tive powers,  it  has  consistently  secured  its  ends  by  agreement 
rather  than  by  compulsion,  and  it  has  avoided  appealing  to 
the  courts  to  enforce  its  decrees.  This  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  matter  both  of  principle  and  of  policy  with  the  Govern- 
ment. So  carefully  has  the  method  of  moral  and  social 
suasion  been  followed  that  the  average  American  has  for- 
gotten how  powerful  is  the  pressure  behind  the  kindly  sug- 
gestions of  the  Administration. 

That  this  pressiu*e  is  in  some  cases  stronger  than  the  force 
of  the  enacted  law  is  shown  in  the  handling  of  the  power  to 
requisition  food  for  the  Allies  and  for  our  own  armies.  The 
power  to  requisition  is  a  drastic  power — so  drastic  indeed  that 
the  Food  Administration  has  preferred  to  secure  its  results 
through  recourse  to  the  ordinary  dynamics  of  trade.    The 
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United  States  Gk)vemment  is  now  the  largest  buyer  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  So  stupendous  is  the  force  it  exerts 
as  a  buyer  that  it  is  more  important  that  regard  be  given  to 
the  interests  of  the  millions  of  little  buyers  with  whom  the 
Government  is  entering  into  competition  than  to  the  meas- 
ures to  draw  out  the  wares.  By  its  own  force  as  buyer  the 
Grovemment  draws  out  the  commodity.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  requisition  but  to  stabilize. 

The  story  of  conservation  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
has  been  told  so  often  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
By  its  nature  the  conservation  programme  has  £en  carried 
on  in  full  view  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  review  the  measures  by  which  the  food  trades 
were  drawn  together  into  conmion  war  service.  In  both 
these  activities  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  stable  morale  of  the 
American  people  both  personally  and  institutionally.  The 
Food  Administration  was  created  to  be  a  bulwark  of  the 
American  people  under  the  unaccustomed  conditions  of  war. 
It  was  not  created  to  seize  the  chaos  of  war  as  an  opportunity 
to  exploit  economic  and  social  experiments.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration could  hope  to  succeed  only  by  calling  into  the 
service  of  the  nation  the  men  and  women  who  had  made 
themselves  proficient  in  the  handling  of  food.  If  they  oflFered 
to  the  Grovemment  and  to  the  people  in  their  need  the  organ- 
ization they  had  built  up  in  peace  they  were  performing  acts 
of  service  and  patriotism.  But  a  very  great  many  went  fur- 
ther and  at  the  call  of  the  Government  either  restricted  their 
businesses  or  closed  them  up  entirely.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  built  upon  the  national  organizations  of  the  food 
trades,  drasticaUy  reconstructed  to  serve  military  needs. 
And  while  thousands  of  men  in  the  food  trades  are  working 
for  the  Government  no  line  runs  from  the  Food  Administra- 
tion offices  to  any  private  establishment.  No  advantage  can 
ccnne  to  any  food  dealer  from  association  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. On  the  other  hand,  as  many  know  to  their 
cost,  much  disadvantage  has  come  to  some  from  the  associa- 
tion, on  the  theory  that  the  innocent  bystander  is  most  likely 
to  be  hit. 

Looking  back  over  the  early  history  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration one  is  surprised  at  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
momentous  steps  were  taken.  By  what  eloquence  were  the 
appeals  pointed  by  which  American  business  men  would  drop 
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their  affairs  and  take  a  summer  trip  to  Washington  at  a 
word  of  suggestion  ?  By  what  magic  has  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration entered  twelve  million  or  more  American  homes  with 
its  message  of  saving  and  service  in  the  kitchen?  Of  course, 
the  plea  of  patriotism  is  all  powerful.  Americans  were 
anxious  to  "  do  their  bit "  and  they  were  glad  to  start  with 
this  slightest  and  most  intimate  bit  of  all.  And  the  plea 
for  the  starving  soldiers  in  Europe  was  very  potent  indeed. 
But  with  all  honor  to  these  higher  if  vaguer  forces  there  were 
other  conditions  of  a  more  immediate  nature  which  were 
urging  the  people  to  conform.  The  disorganization  of  all 
systems  of  American  lif e,  social,  economic  and  intellectual, 
made  possible  reorganizations  which  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable under  normal  conditions.  Men  were  looking  for 
leaders  of  clear  vision  and  ready  execution  upon  whose  judg- 
ment they  could  depend.  They  were  seelong  haven  from 
markets  shattered  and  distracted  by  the  threat  of  war  and  by 
the  practices  of  the  speculator. 

By  the  time  the  Lever  Bill  was  finally  passed  and  signed 
on  August  10  the  American  people  had  accepted  the  Food 
Administration.  It  was  the  first  agency  to  awaken  their 
imaginations  to  the  meaning  of  the  war  and  to  their  obliga- 
tions in  it.  It  offered  them  their  first  opportimity  of  service 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  management  of  the  Administration 
gave  them  confidence  in  the  firm  hand  and  ready  wits  in  con- 
trol. While  other  men  found  their  way  hampered  by  criti- 
cism and  suspicion  Mr.  Hoover's  greatest  danger  lay  in  the 
backfire  which  would  inevitably  follow  a  too  great  popu- 
larity. In  insisting  that  the  Food  Administration  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  institution  and  not  as  a  projection  of  a 
personality  he  at  the  same  time  protected  himself  against  the 
danger  of  becoming  a  fetish  and  secured  that  variety  of 
expert  service  and  outlook  that  permitted  the  Administration 
to  turn  a  fresh  face  to  its  many  problems. 

The  Food  Control  Law  is  explicit  in  forbidding  certain 
practices.  It  also  is  explicit  in  providing  certain  power.  And 
yet  neither  its  prohibitions  nor  its  commands  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  provide  the  utmost  of  force  as  a  legal  mandate 
apart  from  the  support  of  public  opinion.    The  punishments 

{)rovided  for  the  violations  of  the  law  are  light.  For  one 
arge  class  of  illegal  practices,  extortion  on  the  part  of  retail- 
ers, no  punishment  is  provided.  The  provisions  against 
hoarding,  speculation  and  imjust  profits  are  of  such  a  nature 
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as  to  be  effective  only  through  cooperation  with  the  trades 
concerned.  In  one  way  the  fragility  of  the  law  as  a  manda- 
tory instrument  was  advantageous.  It  brought  into  play  in 
the  operation  of  the  law  those  forces  of  patriotism  released 
by  the  war  whose  expression  was  more  effective  than  any 
amount  of  arbitrary  authority. 

The  system  of  license  is  to  be  explained  as  the  means 
whereby  me  volimtary  cooperation  of  the  food  trades  of  the 
country  is  moulded  into  the  execution  of  the  national  will  as 
revealed  in  the  Food  Control  Law  and  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Food  Administration.  The  license  system  enlists  the  pa- 
triotic majority  for  the  control  of  the  recalcitrant  or  seditious 
minority.  It  is  more  a  system  of  convenient  administration 
than  of  governmental  control.  By  means  of  the  license  sys- 
tem the  trade  is  protected  as  well  as  is  the  Government.  It 
provides  standards  where  standards  are  much  needed.  It 
relieves  of  the  anxiety  of  competition  under  imfair  condi- 
tions. The  punishments  provided  for  the  violation  of  the 
license  provisions  are  of  a  new  and  interesting  order.  While 
backed  by  the  power  to  take  criminal  action,  punishments 
have  been  as  a  rule  of  that  more  direct  order  that  attacks  the 
licensee's  right  to  do  business.  Revocation  of  license  is  a 
much  more  serious  punishment  than  a  fine  and  much  more 
easy  of  application. 

No  problem  in  the  first  year  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's history  has  involved  considerations  of  such  subtle 
and  far-reaching  importance  as  the  matter  of  price-fixing. 
Aside  from  the  inherent  difiiculties  of  the  subject  as  an  eco- 
nomic doctrine,  the  Food  Law  was  so  constructed  and  hedged 
about  as  fiuiiher  to  confuse  the  issues  of  the  Administration 
in  its  attitude  toward  this  question.  In  other  words,  the  Food 
Administration  both  is  and  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  price- 
fixing  bod^.  It  cannot  escape  taking  both  sides  of  the  road 
with  the  mevitable  disadvantages  that  come  to  one  who 
travels  in  this  way. 

By  Section  14  of  the  Lever  Bill,  which  became  the  Food 
Control  Law,  the  President  is  authorized  from  time  to  time 
to  determine  and  fix  a  reasonable  guaranteed  price  for  wheat, 
and  this  Section  itself  fixes  the  price  for  the  crop  of  1918  at 
not  less  than  $2.00  per  bushel  at  the  principal  interior  pri- 
mary markets.  Pursuant  to  this  Section  the  President  has, 
by  two  separate  decrees,  set  the  price  of  1917  wheat  and  of 
the  1918  crop  at  $2.20  per  bushel.    Section  11  of  the  Law 
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authorizes  the  President  to  purchase  and  store  and  sell  wheat 
and  flour,  meal,  beans  and  potatoes.  Manifestly  any  pur- 
chase so  made  by  the  Government  would  in  ejffect  fix  the 
price.  Aside  from  these  delegations  of  power  no  authority 
is  given  by  the  Food  Control  Law  to  fix  prices.  And  yet  a 
study  of  the  operations  of  these  provisions  as  well  as  a  regard 
for  the  implications  of  other  functions  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration carry  the  conviction  that  price-fixing  is  a  necessary 
and  inescapable  corollary  of  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
Food  Adiistration  programme. 

Every  argument  of  policy  and  inclination  warned  the 
Food  Administrator  against  entering  the  field  of  price-fixing. 
That  field  is  a  melancholy  and  trackless  morass,  which  no 
one  would  enter  with  his  eyes  open  unless  empowered  from 
Above  to  "  remake  the  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire."  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  explicit  in  repudiating  the  idea  that  the 
Food  Administration  is  a  price-fixing  body.  On  August 
25,  1917,  this  statement  was  issued:  "Mr.  Hoover  wishes 
to  state  emphatically  that  there  is  no  foimdation  for  any 
statement  that  the  Food  Administration  has  any  inten- 
tion to  fix  prices  of  beef  or  pork  products."  On  Novem- 
ber 7  of  the  same  year  it  was  announced  by  his  authority: 
"  The  Food  Control  Act  does  not  authorize  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  fix  prices  to  the  grower  of  beans,  but  it  has 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  various  agencies  in  dis- 
tribution from  exacting  unreasonable  profits."  Again  on 
February  25,  1918,  Mr.  Hoover  said:  "  I  wish  to  say  at 
once  and  emphatically  that  the  Food  Administration  is  not  a 
price-fixing  body,  except  with  regard  to  certain  conmiodities 
which  to-day  are  dominated  by  wholly  abnormal  over-seas 
commercial  relations." 

We  see  in  these  three  quotations  the  clear  inclination  of 
the  Food  Administrator,  which  undoubtedly  reflected  the 
intent  of  Congress,  to  interpret  the  duties  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration as  precluding  the  powers  of  price-fixing.  And 
yet,  though  the  inclination  is  clear,  in  no  one  of  these  quota- 
tions, nor  in  any  other  utterance  of  the  Food  Administrator 
or  his  authorized  agents,  has  it  been  said  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  not  and  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be 
a  price-fixing  body.  Much  as  an  executive  might  wish  to 
take  such  a  position,  the  clear  logic  of  the  case  is  against  him. 
There  are  many  evidences  that  price-fixing  has  come  to  lodge 
itself  as  an  unwelcome  factor  in  the  programme  of  the  Food 
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Administration.  Price-fixing  came  to  be  a  fact  even  while 
avoided  as  a  theory,  and  eventually  it  has  become  necessary 
to  face  it,  if  not  to  accept  it,  even  as  a  theory. 

What  are  the  evidences  that  price-fixing  is  essentially 
involved  in  the  programme  of  the  Food  Administration? 
One  piece  of  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  once  you  have 
fixed  the  price  of  one  commodity  the  condition  is  bound  to  be 
reflected  in  other  commodities.  Price-fixing  in  one  com- 
modity is,  in  fact,  the  monetization  of  that  conmfiodity,  where- 
by it  is  made  the  standard  of  value  of  all  other  commodities. 
In  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  Congress  fixed  as  well,  though 
not  so  explicitly,  the  price  of  com,  and  hogs,  and  sugar  beets. 
The  determining  and  administering  of  these  prices  it  left  to 
the  Food  Administration. 

A  further  evidence  that  the  Food  Administration  could 
not  avoid  the  onus  of  price-fixing  lies  in  the  reasons  for  which 
the  Administration  was  brought  into  existence  and  the  ser- 
vices it  was  created  to  perform.  The  Food  Administration 
is  a  war  agency.  Its  chief  purpose  is  the  feeding  of  warring 
nations,  our  own  nation  and  the  Allies.  All  its  other  activi- 
ties, its  conservation,  its  stabilization  of  trade  processes,  its 
encouragement  of  production,  are  tributary  to  the  one  pur- 
pose of  segregating  stocks  of  food  for  the  eflFective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  This  latter  purpose,  in  fact,  takes  the  Food 
Administration  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  market.  As 
the  agent  and  correspondent  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Allies  and  the  Neutrals  in  the  American  food  markets  the 
Food  Administration  wields  a  power  of  purchase  which, 
indiscriminately  handled,  would  amoimt  to  cornering  the 
market. 

In  such  a  situation  a  double  set  of  responsibilities  arise, 
the  responsibility  toward  its  clients,  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Allied  and  Neutral  nations,  and  responsibility  toward  the 
mass  of  the  American  people,  with  whom,  in  fact,  the  Food 
Administration,  in  its  capacity  as  agent,  would  be  coming 
into  competition  and  ''  bulling  "  the  market.  In  fact,  these 
responsibilities  are  one,  but  unless  their  dual  nature  is 
accepted  the  interests  of  the  one  or  the  other  will  soon  be 
found  to  suflFer.  These  responsibilities  can  be  met  only  in 
case  the  Food  Administration  accepts  fully  the  powers  its 
commanding  place  in  the  market  awards  to  it  as  opportuni- 
ties for  service  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Its  responsibility  toward  the  official  agencies  of  the  war 
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Few  persons  will,  I  think,  deny  that  the  principal 
strength  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  prohibition  lies  in  a  sort 
of  religious  fervor  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  use  of 
beverages  containing  alcohol  in  any  quantity  whatever  is  in 
itself  a  wrong.  Thus  Congressman  Keating,  replying  to  the 
statement  that  prohibition  fails  to  prohibit,  is  reported  as 
saying  that  one  might  as  well  urge  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
against  stealing  and  murder  because  these  laws  do  not  abso- 
lutely prevent  the  crimes  they  prohibit.  The  analogy  breaks 
down  on  more  than  one  point,  but  this  classification  of  drink- 
ing as  crime  is  characteristic. 

The  position  is  conmion  to  Prohibitionists  as  a  whole. 
One  religious  journal  which  I  often  see  has  an  editorial 
writer  who  straddles  the  fence  by  asserting  that  while  the  use 
of  such  beverages  is  a  ^*  natural  right,"  the  dealers  are  so 
completely  in  league  with  the  vicious  elements  of  society  that 
prohibition  is  the  only  resort.  Apart  from  the  ethical  weak- 
ness of  this  position,  apart  from  the  statement  about  dealers 
which,  made  in  this  sweeping  way,  is  a  slander,  it  is  enough 
to  note  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  common  position 
of  prohibitionists,  that  the  writer's  own  editorial  coUeagues 
do  not  appear  to  endorse  it.  If  the  people  now  on  the  dry 
side  were  all  convinced  that  to  drink  is  a  "'  natural  right," 
prohibition  would  be  dealt  a  shrewder  blow  than  it  has  ever 
yet  received. 

This  feeling  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was  founded 
on  the  conviction  that  what  is  abused  by  some  should  be  for- 
bidden to  all — a  position  which,  thus  crudely  stated,  was 
rejected  by  nearly  all  Christian  moralists  and  by  most  secular 
ethicists — ^has,  of  late  years,  gained  much  strength  from  cer- 
tain so-called  "  scientific  "  arguments.  These  arguments, 
which  consist  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  dressing  up  of 
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erroneous  premises  so  as  to  make  them  suggest  conclusions 
which  need  not  follow  from  them,  form  in  themselves  a  very 
curious  subject  of  study.  The  present  writer  is  concerned 
with  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  employed  to  bolster  up 
the  religious  or  semi-religious  presentation  of  the  prohibi- 
tionist cause. 

The  prohibitionist  often  claims  that  it  is  now  clear,  as  the 
result  of  scientific  investigation,  that  alcohol,  in  any  quantity 
whatever,  is  injurious  to  human  beings,  if  taken  internally, 
and  that  this  injury  is  mental  and  moral  as  well  as.  physical. 
Hence  it  is  sinful  to  use  these  beverages,  not  on  the  old 
ground  that  they  are  abused  by  some,  but  for  the  new  and 
(if  true)  entirely  valid  reason  that  they  are  injurious  to  all. 
This  prohibitionist  statement  of  course  ignores  a  vast  body 
of  scientific  and  medical  opinion  which  rejects  it.  It  also 
ignores,  what  is  stiU  more  important,  the  experience  and 
belief  of  human  beings  throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
history. 

So  cleverly  have  these  statements  been  published  and  ex- 
ploited, so  loudly  have  the  conclusions  which  they  seem  to 
involve  been  dinned  in  our  ears,  that  the  prohibitionist  confi- 
dently expects  us  to  impose  his  tenets  upon  posterity^  by  the 
passing  of  a  Constitutional  amendment. 

Consistently  with  this  position,  and  with  this  position 
only, — ^that  the  drinking  of  these  beverages  is  in  itself  sinful, 
— ^me  prohibitionist  has  striven  both  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously to  banish  the  practice  from  otherwise  respectable 
surroundings,  and  to  force  it  into  an  association  with  other 
vices.  In  these  efforts  he  has  attained  a  measurable  degree 
of  success,  and  this,  in  turn,  has  lent  a  new  wing  to  his  army. 
For  now,  even  if  one  differ  with  him  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
testing, however  feebly,  that  drinking  is  a  "  natural  right," 
one  can  still  endorse  his  propaganda  and  avoid  his  often  un- 
pleasant censures,  by  pointing  to  this  association  of  ''  natural 
right "  with  recognized  wrong,  and  making  it  one's  "  reason  " 
for  upholding  prohibition.  One  can  do  this  if  one  is  willing 
to  be  a  moral  milksop.  But  to  vote  that  what  one  regards  a; 
a  natural  right  shall  be  declared  forever  illegal,  is  cowardly, 
un-American,  and  un-Christian.  In  this  connection  it  is 
peculiarly  un-Christian.  That  is  what  this  paper  is  written 
to  point  out. 

^For  some  justification  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  see  a  very  able  article  in 
Thb  NoaTR  Amkucak  Rkview  of  February,  1918,  by  Fabian  Franklin. 
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The  prohibitionist  has  not  been  so  cordially  received  in 
those  Christian  bodies  which  are  known  as  distinctively  tradi- 
tional in  their  teaching  as  in  those  that  are  less  so.  Prac- 
tically every  Protestant  body  in  the  United  States  has  intro- 
duced the  ceremonial  use  of  some  non-alcoholic  beverage 
where,  formerly,  wine  was  employed.  But  nowhere  in  the 
world  has  this  been  true  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  of  the  Oriental  "  Orthodox  "* 
churches.  These  all  retain  the  use  of  true  wine  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  A  certain  small  amount  of  prohibitionist 
agitation  within  the  Episcopal  Church — due  in  part,  per- 
haps, to  the  number  of  unassimilated  converts  which  it  con- 
tains— has  not  in  the  least  affected  the  rubrics  governing  this 
practice.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  feeling  with  which  Angli- 
cans regard  the  prohibitionist  propaganda,  that  prohibition, 
even  as  a  war  measure,  has  been  opposed  by  some  of  them.* 

This  sharp  differentiation  relates  not  only  to  religious 
rites.  Most  of  us  remember  the  late  Bishop  Potter's  "  sub- 
way saloon,"  which  was  denounced  by  prohibitionists,  whose 
faith  in  the  ability  of  drink  to  degrade  weakens  so  far  as  to 
make  them  desire  that  every  other  possible  influence  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  in  order  to  debase  the  drinker. 

The  "  abolition  of  the  army  canteen  "  was  due  to  a  pro- 
hibitionist agitation  which,  so  far  from  treating  the  drinking 
of  beer  as  a  "  natural  right,"  insisted  upon  carrying  the  day 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  expose  our  soldiers  to  dangers  from 
which  the  canteen  was  some  sort  of  protection. 

I  believe  it  to  be  altogether  better  that  the  Government 
itself  should  furnish  the  men  with  honest  drink  in  decent  sur- 
roundings, than  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  walk  five 
miles  in  search  of  "  rotgut  "  and  disease.  If  the  men  are  to 
be  compelled  to  accept  in  practice  the  prohibitionist  religion, 
they  ought  not  to  be  given  any  leave  of  absence,  for  they  wiU 
probably  find  the  worst  possible  drink  in  the  most  vicious 
surroundings  at  the  nearest  point  which  the  vendors  can 
reach. 

If  the  men  want  beer,  let  them  have  good  beer.  Prohibi- 
tion has  not  raised  the  fighting  value  of  the  Russians,  nor 
does  beer  appear  to  have  been  abolished  by  our  more  active 

^  Russian,  Greek,  Serbian,  etc. 

'More  especially  in  England.  Were  it  not  associated  in  their  minds  with  a 
cultns  which  arouses  their  instinctiye  suspicions.  Prohibition  dmrimg  tk§  wtw  might 
liave  receiyed  their  support 
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Allies  and  our  highly  efficient  enemy.  The  only  consistent 
objection  can  come  from  those  who  believe  that  beer  is»  in 
itself,  a  wrong.  It  is,  of  course,  ludicrous  to  say  that  to  drink 
beer  is  a  "  natiu*al  right  "  but  that  it  is  wrong  to  exercise  this 
right  in  any  conceivable  circumstances. 

It  is  not,  then,  simply  that  Catholics  fear  an  attack  upon 
their  religious  practices,  although  the  religious  animus  of  the 
typical  prohibitionist,  as  well  as  actual  legislation  in  some 
States,  more  than  justifies  their  uneasiness  on  this  ground. 
Nor  is  it  only  on  broadly  ethical  groimds  that  they  base  their 
opposition,  tiiough  here  also  their  case  seems,  to  the  present 
writer,  invulnerable.  Beyond  all  this  there  seems  to  be  an 
almost  instinctive  antagonism  as  between  prohibition  on  the 
one  hand  and  traditional  Christianity  on  the  other.  The 
latter  has  sensed  a  thrust  at  its  very  heart.  It  is  not  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing  that  is  jeopardized.  It  is  an  essential  truth 
of  religion. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Christological  objection  to  prohibition- 
ism  is,  of  course,  something  like  this :  Christ,  being  divine  and 
consequently  infallible,  could  not  have  erred.  Since  it  is  well 
known  that  Christ  used  wine  Himself  and  gave  it  to  others, 
and  since  this  use  of  wine  by  both  Christ  and  by  His  earliest 
disciples^  was  social  as  well  as  sacramental,  prohibitionism 
involves  an  attack  upon  a  teaching  regarded  as  fundamental 
by  the  followers  of  traditional  Christianity.  Prohibitionism 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Mohammedanism.  Mr.  Chesterton 
in  his  brilliant  The  Flying  Inn  has  noticed  this  affinity  as 
between  Mohammedanism  and  Prohibition.  More  recently 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  been  quoted  in  a  similar 
sense.  Nor  is  the  connection  a  forced  one.  A  purely  nega- 
tive asceticism  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  cults  (which 
accounts,  by  the  way,  for  the  inmiense  popularity  of  Schopen- 
hauer in  some  Asiatic  countries).  It  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Mohanmiedanism  speaks  of  Christ 
as  a  mere  prophet,  and  attempts  (vnth  the  indifferent  success 
which  so  often  attends  prohibitionist  efforts)  to  enforce  total 

^  This  fact  shows  the  hiappUcability  of  two  texts  often  quoted  by  prdhibi- 
tioiiistSv  I.  Cor.  VIII,  8,  *'  If  meat  maketh  my  brother  to  stumble  I  will  eat  no 

meat  while  the  world  standeth ^^  and  I  Thes.  V,  22,  **  Abstain  from  every 

M>pearance  (or  form)  of  eyiL"  Context  shows  that  the  danser  apprehended  from 
the  use  of  meat  consecrated  to  idols  is  not  gluttony  but  idolatry.  To  make  the 
second  text  apply  to  moderate  drinking,  the  prombitionist  must  (a)  read  his 
condusioD  into  his  premise  and  (b)  make  St  Paul's  own  practice  and  his  deliberate 
advice  to  a  younger  clergyman  (cf.  I  Tim.  V,  28)  inconsistent  with  his  avowed 
principles. 
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abstinence  upon  its  followers;  but  Prohibitionism  does  ap- 
pear to  be  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  that  Christ,  an 
infallible  Being,  offers  in  His  Manhood  a  perfect  example 
to  mankind. 

But  there  are  quarters  in  which  this  objection,  as  just 
stated,  would  be  denounced  as  crude  and  unlearned  because 
it  fails  to  take  into  account  what  is  somewhat  vaguely  known 
as  the  Kenotic  Theory/  In  its  boldest  form,  this  theory, 
which  is  largely  the  product  of  Grcrman  scholarship,  seems 
to  involve  a  complete  nullification  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
But  the  name  of  the  ''  modified  Kenotic  "  theories  is  legion, 
and  some  of  them  are  held  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  tradi- 
tional Christian  teaching,  though  by  no  means  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  The  theological  teaching  at  Oxford,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  was  measurably  dominated  by  Ger- 
man ideas,  came  to  be  associated  with  some  of  these  modifica- 
tions of  the  Kenotic  Theory.  In  this  modified  form  it  found 
for  itself  a  somewhat  uncertain  place  in  Anglican  theological 
literature,  and  also,  to  an  even  smaller  extent,  among 
English-speaking  Roman  Catholics.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Protestant  world,  so  generally  dominated  by  German  learn- 
ing, was  profoundly  affected  by  the  Kenotic  Theory  even  in 
its  most  uncompromising  forms. 

To  be  brief,  the  various  Kenotic  theories  concern  them- 
selves with  the  extent  of  the  human  limitations  to  which 
Christ  was  subjected  while  on  this  earth.  Especially  is  this 
true  with  regard  to  Christ's  human  knowledge.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  here  room  for  great  variation  among  the 
various  Kenotic  theologians,  and  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
for  Catholic  authorities  to  determine  at  just  what  point  legiti- 
mate theorizing  has  ceased  and  an  actual  inconsistency  with 
orthodox  teaching  has  become  involved.  For  from  the  Cath- 
olic point  of  view,  a  Christian  is  free  to  say  what  he  likes  so 
long  as  his  utterances  do  not  contain  or  involve  a  denial  of 
any  Christian  truth,  and  so  long  as  he  does  not  represent  his 
purely  personal  views  as  being  articles  of  the  faith  which  all 
are  bound  to  subscribe. 

What  the  Church  teaches  positively  with  regard  to 
Christ's  human  limitations  is  that  they  were  such  as  to  make 
Him  absolutely  subject  to  all  human  affliction,  mental,  physi- 
cal, and  moral,'  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  laws  to  which 

*  From  the  Greek  word  Kiwiacu,  an  emptying;  depletion. 

'  He  was  **  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are." — Heb.  IV,  15. 
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mankind  is  subject.  There  was  no  intervention  of  super- 
natural power  to  alleviate  these.  On  the  other  hand.  He  was 
not  unable  to  exercise  miraculous  powers  on  behalf  of  others, 
and,  in  particular.  He  is,  both  in  precept  and  example,  an 
infallible  guide  in  faith  and  morals. 

From  many  statements  of  their  case,  I  infer  that  prohibi- 
tionists rely  strongly  upon  Kenosis^  to  win  the  support  of 
Christians  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  of  excess  in  the 
use  of  drink — evils  which  are  partly  the  result  of  conditions 
for  which  prohibitionists  are  largely  responsible. 

Prohibitionist  Kenosis  may,  I  think,  be  stated  briefly  as 
follows :  The  Urnitations  of  Chris fs  human  knowledge  were 
such  that  He  could  not  know  {as  we  know)  the  utter  and 
absolute  harmfvlness  of  all  beverages  containing  alcohol. 
This  being  the  case,  we  follow  Him  in  the  spirit  rather  than 
in  the  letter  by  urging  prohibition. 

There  are  three  minor  objections  to  this  position  which 
I  would  like  to  state  briefly  before  passing  on  to  what  I 
regard  as  the  main  reason  for  the  fin^  rejection  of  prohibi- 
tionist Kenosis: 

(a)  We  do  not  know  that  all  beverages  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  invariably  harmful.  In  fact,  the  weight  of  scientific 
evidence  and  of  human  as  well  as  religious  experience  is 
heavily  on  the  other  side.  Some  people  believe  in  this  invari- 
able harmfulness,  but  in  doing  so  they  make  an  act  of  faith 
and  embrace  not  a  scientific,  but  a  religious,  tenet  which  is, 
in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  inconsistent  with  and  antag- 
onistic to  Christian  belief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  drink  is  scarcely  greater 
than  was  that  of  those  who  lived  in  the  Roman  Empire  in 
New  Testament  times.  In  this,  as  in  most  matters,  science 
has  not  so  much  discovered  effects  hitherto  unknown  as  it  has 
revealed  in  great  detail  the  natural  processes  by  which  known 
effects  are  produced. 

(b)  As  we  have  seen,  the  holder  of  even  a  legitimate 
Eenotic  theory  becomes  anti-Christian  if  he  maintains  this 
theory  to  be  anything  more  than  an  opinion  which  other 
Christians  are  free  to  hold  or  not,  as  they  see  fit.*  For  a 
religious  body,  still  maintaining  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  to 

*  I  do  not  of  course,  mean  that  these  pamphleteers  would  in  all  cases  recoy- 
nbe  their  theological  premise  by  its  technical  name. 

'  The  strongest  plea  of  the  legitimate  Kenotlst  is  that  he  enables  some  persons 
to  accept  dhristlanity  who,  without  the  aid  of  this  theory,  would  be  intellectually 
mabk^  tfaooglh  entirely  wflling^  to  do  so. 
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add  prohibitionism  to  its  religious  tenets,  or  to  incorporate 
total  abstinence  in  its  discipline,  would  imply  that  the  sect 
concerned  had  made  the  acceptance  of  some  Kenotic  theory 
a  condition  of  Church  membership.  Not  only  would  this 
involve  an  interference  with  true  Christian  liberty,  but  the 
position  assumed  would  be  philosophically  untenable. 

(c)  That  important  individual,  described  by  many  who 
profess  solicitude  for  his  welfare  as  ''  the  man  in  the  street," 
IS  usually  and  quite  properly  uninterested  in  the  details  of 
theological  controversy.  His  business  may  be  "  labor  "  or 
law  or  medicine  or  commerce,  but  theology  it  certainly  is  not. 
He  needs  religion.  He  is  the  better  for  worshipping  God; 
for  pleading  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ.  What  little 
theological  knowledge  he  needs  in  order  to  fulfill  these  duties 
had  best  be  given  him  in  his  boyhood  and  youth.  There  is, 
of  course,  such  a  thing  as  the  theological  mind,  but  the  aver- 
age layman  does  not  have  it,  and  while  he  can,  and  frequently 
does,  believe  in  a  few  helpful  truths,  simply  and  clearly  stated, 
he  is  likely  to  be  repelled  if  he  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
minutiffi  of  theology  and  to  modifying  theories  for  the  con- 
sideration of  which  his  secular  work  (the  due  performance  of 
which  is  a  Christian  duty)  leaves  him  no  time. 

We  shall  not,  if  we  are  wise,  bother  him  with  the  Kenotic 
Theory.  And  if  he  does  not  know  the  Kenotic  Theory  (the 
chances  are  that  he  has  never  heard  of  it),  his  ideas  (when 
he  comes  to  form  them)  as  to  whether  or  not  prohibitionism 
is  consistent  with  Christian  belief,  are  likely  to  form  them- 
selves on  the  lines  of  the  '^  crude ''  statement  which  I  have 
already  outlined. 

Of  course,  men  have  often,  for  a  time,  held  mutually  in- 
consistent beliefs  without  thinking  very  hard  about  them. 
But  logic  gets  its  way  in  the  long  run. 

But  the  whole  notion  that  any  form  or  modification  of  the 
Kenotic  Theory  can  possibly  reconcile  the  prohibitionist 
tenets  to  traditional  Christianitv  is  inherently  absurd.  For  it 
involves  the  proposition  that,  although  Christ  was  so  far  sub- 
ject to  human  limitations  that  He  was  unaware  of  the 
(alleged)  harmfulness  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  to  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  nature  of  man.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  so  far  free  from  these  limitations  that  He  was.  Himself, 
inunime  to  these  effects ! 

It  thus  becomes  necessary  for  the  Kenotic  prohibitionist 
to  claim  for  Him  a  freedom  from  human  limitations  which 
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must  unite  Catholic  to  Modernist  in  emphatic  denial,  and 
which  vitiates  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Incarnation  because 
it  implies  (what  traditional  Christianity  denies)  an  interven- 
tion of  supernatural  power  to  save  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  from  an  injury  to  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  it  would  be  liable  (and  which,  owing  to  a  suspension 
of  that  power.  He  could  not  possibly  foresee).  I  pass  over 
the  frequently  seen  but  unsupported  assertion  that  the 
"  wine  "  of  the  Last  Supper  was  not  true  wine  but  unfer- 
mented  grape-juice.  The  Last  Supper  took  place  in  Spring, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  "  limitations  "  of  that  period  that  un- 
fermented  grape- juice  could  not  be  kept  until  Spring,  Even 
were  this  not  the  case,  the  Greek  word  employed  is  one  which 
is  always  used  to  describe  true  wine. 

Furthermore,  unless  there  has  been  a  similar  unheard-of 
intervention  in  their  behalf,  these  alleged  deplorable  effects 
have  been  operative  for  nineteen  centuries  upon  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Christians,  including  all  Catholic  priests  and,  until 
quite  recently,  most  Protestant  ministers  who  have  used  wine 
in  sacramental  or  memorial  rites.  If  the  universal  harmful- 
ness  of  wine  were  really  a  **  scientific?  fact,"  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  prohibitionist  Moslems  did  not  overrun  Christian 
Europe  centuries  ago. 

Of  course  it  is  not  a  scientific  fact.  It  is  a  superstitious 
belief.  But  it  forms  the  only  philosophical  basis  upon  which 
a  conscientious  man  can  vote  for  the  proposed  Constitutional 
amendment.  For  unless  one  is  convinced  that  any  use  of 
beverages  containing  alcohol  is  always  and  everywhere 
wrong,  it  is  cowardly  and  un-Christian  to  vote  that  it  shall 
be  always  and  everywhere  illegal. 

It  is  cowardly.  For  it  is  the  counsel  of  despair  to  act 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  will  always  exist  conditions 
such  as  would  forbid  all  exercise  of  what  one  believes  to  be  a 
natural  right. 

And  it  is  un-Christian  to  join  hands  with  those  who  are 
doing  their  very  best,  on  the  basis  of  anti-Christian  assump- 
tions, to  make  it  forever  impossible  for  American  men  to  do 
what  is,  on  Christian  hypotheses,  entirely  permissible. 

John  Cole  McKim. 
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THE  PRETTY  LADY^ 

BY  LAWRENCE  OILMAN 


Among  those  possible  alterations  in  the  soul  of  man  and 
the  ways  of  his  life  which  some  of  us  are  trustful  enough  to 
look  for  as  an  outcome  of  the  War,  there  are  two  which, 
though  they  are  not  likely  to  involve  a  revolution,  yet  hold  for 
certain  restless  spirits  a  potential  richness  of  gratification. 

First,  we  hope  that  tne  stress  of  post-bellum  reconstruc- 
tion may  sober  our  American  newspapers  into  the  habit  of 
direct  and  honest  speech:  the  habit  of  writing  lucid  and 
candid  English.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fond  delusion  of  city 
editors,  reformed  reporters,  and  schools  of  journalism,  that 
newspaper  training  teaches  a  man  to  compose  direct,  terse 
and  smiple  English — that  the  newspaper  is  a  good  school  for 
young  writers.  If  you  would  learn  to  write  English  with 
vigor,  force,  compactness  (they  tell  us) ,  get  a  job  as  reporter 
on  a  daily  newspaper.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  ^Vhen  Stevenson  spoke  of  "  the  copious  Corinthian 
baseness  of  the  American  reporter  "  he  was  thinking  of  the 
reporter's  style,  not  of  his  morals.  "  Copious  " — "  Corin- 
thian " — "  base  " :  that  characterizes  the  typical  qualitj^  of 
most  newspaper  writing.  Copious  rather  than  compact, 
Corinthian  rather  than  simple,  base  rather  than  honest — 
those  are  harsh  epithets:  but  are  they  not  justly  applied  to 
a  tradition  of  English  usage  which  requires  a  writer  to  say, 
not  that  a  woman  is  pregnant,  or  vrith  child,  but  that  she  is 
"  in  a  delicate  condition  ** :  not  that  a  man  is  drunk,  but  that 
he  is  **  under  the  influence  of  liquor '' ;  not  that  some  repro- 
bate has  conmiitted  rape  or  seduction,  but  that  he  has  been 
**  guilty  of  a  statutorj-  offense  "  ?  English  that  is  good  enough 
for  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  the  classics,  and  the 

•  rft#  Pretty  Lady,  by  Arnolcl  Bennett.  New  York:  Geor|:e  H.  Doran  Co..  19J8. 
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masters  of  modem  prose,  is  not  good  enough  for  the  reporter 
and  the  copy-reader. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  admirable  writing 
intrudes  at  times  into  the  American  newspaper.  That  is 
perfectly  true:  we  are  extremely  familiar  with  the  fact, 
duly  grateful  for  it,  and  we  do  not  require  to  have  it 
brought  to  our  attention.  We  are  not  immindful  of  a 
lc»ig  tradition  of  brilliant  and  accomplished  English  in 
the  case  of  certain  editorial  columns,  certain  specialists, 
certain  inspired  narrators.  These  we  salute.  Our  point 
is  that  the  common  nm  of  newspaper  writing — ^the  sort 
of  writing  that  fills  column  after  column  of  our  chief 
newspapers  day  after  day,  and  the  sort  of  tradition  it 
derives  from  and  indicates — ignores  and  contravenes  those 
elementary  virtues  of  English  style  which  a  newspaper 
training  is  supposed  to  conserve  and  foster.  We  mean 
that  our  newspaper  writing,  as  it  may  be  observed  from  day 
to  day— chiefly  in  the  news  columns — ^reeks  with  almost  every 
conceivable  viciousness  of  which  English  prose  is  capable. 
The  ideal  English  of  the  newspaper  office  is  an  Englisn  per- 
sistently indirect,  flabby,  ornate.  It  has  precisely  the  op- 
posites  of  those  virtues  which  it  is  conventionally  supposed  to 
mculcate.  Instead  of  stating  facts  and  impressions  with 
clarity  and  precision  and  economy,  it  states  them  ambigu- 
ously, vaguely,  redimdantly.  Traditionally,  it  is  figured  to 
us  as  an  athlete  stripped  for  a  contest,  lithe,  competent, 
free  of  encumbrances  and  impediments.  Actually,  it  reveals 
itself  as  a  shambling  defective,  mincing,  circumlocutory, 
swathed  in  concealments  and  evasions.  The  emblem  by  which 
it  swears  is  a  fig  leaf  of  colossal  size;  its  standard-bearer  is 
the  ghost  of  Thomas  Bowdler;  the  public  to  which  it  logically 
addresses  itself  is  a  public  of  elderly  New  England  super- 
virgins.  Baptist  ministers,  and  the  fend  of  young  man  who 
explained  that  the  class  yell  of  his  correspondence  sdiool  was 
a  stamp  stuck  on  an  envelope  upside  down. 

Its  VCTbosity,  its  cheap  "  refinement,"  its  indecencies  of 
respectability,  its  prodigies  of  euphemism,  its  timid  avoid- 
ance of  simplicity  and  candor  and  expressional  honesty — 
these  traits  are  flagrant  and  unescapable. 

Walter  Bagehot  said  of  Gibbon's  style  that  it  is  **  not  a 
style  in  which  you  can  tell  the  truth.  A  historian  who  has  to 
tdl  the  truth  must  be  able  to  tell  what  is  vulgar  .  .  .  what 
is  little  .    .    .  Gibbon  cannot  mention  Asia  minor  I  **    Gib- 
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bon's  inhibition  has  been  inherited  by  the  average  American 
newspaper  writer.  He  cannot  mention  so  shocking  a 
thing  as  ordinary,  legitimate  pregnancy:  it  becomes,  in 
his  miserable  jargon,  "  a  delicate  condition."  The  New 
Testament  description  of  the  Nativity  as  it  stands  in 
Matthew,  1:18,  would  never  get  by  the  copy-desk  of  any 
respectable  American  newspaper.  Writing  of  this  kind 
iUnstrates  a  truth  once  pointed  out  to  us  by  a  shrewd 
observer  of  contemporary  American  life:  that  the  word 
"  baby  "  has  become  slightly  improper  to  our  ears.  In  the 
world  of  the  newspaper,  this  difficulty  is  easily  overcome,  and 
babies  are  now  made  decent  by  calling  them  **  tots."  Mr. 
James  L.  Ford  once  remarked  that  the  sentence,  "  This 
is  a  dog,"  chalked  by  a  schoolboy  on  a  blackboard,  was  an 
ideal  example  of  stylistic  clarity,  directness,  and  force.  That 
budding  stylist  would  have  to  be  elaborately  corrupted  be- 
fore he  would  be  granted  desk-room  in  a  newspaper  office. 
He  would  have  to  be  taught  to  say:  "  This  is  a  quadruped 
of  the  canine  family,"  or :  "  This  is  man's  most  faithful 
friend."  In  other  words,  he  would  have  to  forget  how  to  be 
brief,  terse,  concrete,  simple,  and  learn  to  become  oblique, 
di£Fuse,  sentimental. 

The  second  and  cognate  alteration  for  which  we  hope  after 
the  War — ^that  other  boon  we  mentioned  at  the  start — ^lies 
potentially  in  the  same  direction :  in  the  direction  of  a  freer 
movement  toward  reality  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  report  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  unobservant 
or  the  disqualified — a  habit  of  looking  experience  and  the 
soul  of  man  straight  in  the  eye,  and  reporting  what  we  see  as 
if  we  were  men  of  courage  and  honesty  sure  of  the  courage 
and  honesty  of  others,  rather  than  a  company  of  timorous 
evaders,  fearfully  skulking  behind  a  convention  of  suppres- 
sive respectability  which  great  spirits  and  great  art  have  al- 
ways contemptuously  thrust  aside.  In  that  day  we  shall 
know  that  it  is  not  authentic  delicacy  of  feeling  and  taste,  but 
a  bottomless  vulgarity  of  soul,  which  makes  a  writer  use  gross 
euphemisms  like  "  under  the  influence  of  liquor  "  and  "  ques- 
tionable characters,"  instead  of  the  honest  English  words  that 
precisely  and  tersely  describe  those  phenomena.  "  The 
publicans  and  the  harlots,"  said  Jesus  to  the  chief  priests  and 
the  elders,  "  go  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  before  you."  Into 
the  Kingdom  of  God — yes ;  but  not  into  the  more  exclusive 
kingdom  of  the  conventional  commentator  upon  life  and  art. 
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It  is  constantly  amazing  and  amusing  to  receive  fresh  evi- 
dence that  the  type  of  mind  which  loo^  at  life  and  reports 
upon  it  in  this  way  is  surviving  to-day  in  situations  where  it 
is  capable  of  doing  grievous  harm  to  latent  appreciation. 
Only  the  other  day  we  read  in  an  important  newspaper  a 
critical  comment  upon  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  new  novel  in 
which  the  reviewer  betrayed  his  annoyance  with  Mr.  Bennett 
because  the  chief  male  character  in  The  Pretty  Lady  leads  the 
kind  of  metropolitan  existence  which  would  seem  ill-chosen  to 
the  Committee  of  Fourteen.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Bennett  had 
created  a  three-dimensional  person;  whether  or  not  his  pro- 
jection of  characters  and  events  was  artistically  successful — 
these  matters  were  irrelevant,  and  our  critic,  with  entire  con- 
sistency, disdained  to  discuss  them,  passing  on  instead  to  de- 
nunciation of  Mr.  Bennett  as  **  sacriligeous ''  for  having 
portrayed  with  singular  tenderness  and  deUcacy  the  naive 
piety  of  the  Pretty  Lady  in  the  presence  of  a  mediaeval  image 
of  the  Virgin :  for  the  Pretty  Lady  was  one  of  those  whom 
Christ  quite  bluntly  called  harlots;  and  what  right  had  Mr. 
Bennett  to  mention  on  the  same  page  the  mother  of  Jesus  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  his  compassionate  understanding? 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  the  gross  in  heart. 

We  have  arrived  at  Mr.  Bennett's  novel  by  a  circuitous 
road,  and  have  lingered  overlong,  perhaps,  on  the  way.  We 
feel  ourselves  justified,  however,  by  the  fact  that  his  new 
book  seems  to  us  significant  and  precious  chiefly  because  of 
the  attitude  from  which  it  has  issued  and  the  spirit  in  which 
its  elements  have  been  assembled  and  observed.  Mr.  Bennett 
is  not  only  a  literary  artist  of  positive  and  extraordinary 
excellence,  but  a  genuinely  free  spirit.  We  are  convinced  of 
this,  despite  the  existence  of  those  Treatises  on  Conduct 
which  fortified  Professor  Stuart  Sherman's  approval  of 
Mr.  Bennett  as  an  artist.  We  have  no  present  intention  of 
reading  **  that  book  of  popular  philosophy.  The  Plain  Man 
and  His  Wife,**  which  Professor  Sherman  commends  to 
the  American  public.  We  are  content  with  the  fact,  patent 
in  his  imaginative  re-creation  of  character  and  experience, 
that  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  complacent 
moral  standpatter  which  Professor  Sherman  sees  and  rever- 
ences in  him.  For  Professor  Sherman  is  as  bent  upon  deny- 
ing what  he  calls  "  radicalism  "  to  Mr.  Bennett  as  if  he  were 
defending  him  against  a  suspected  indulgence  in  wife- 
beating;  Professor  Sherman  cannot  speak  of  ideas  of  free- 
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dom,  or  the  evolution  of  society,  without  enclosing  those 
phrases  in  quotation  marks  implying  the  kind  of  contempt 
which  such  notions  arouse  in  the  souls  of  those  who  mai^ 
with  comfort  and  competence  and  untroubled  heart  and  mind 
behind  the  leaders  of  The  Established  Order. 

Mr.  Bennett's  new  fiction  is  a  thing  that  one  likes  for  its 
flaring  honesty,  its  witty  candor  and  shrewdness,  its  ease  and 
flexibility  of  temper,  its  avoidance  of  the  sentimental  in 
circumstances  which  must  have  given  the  sentimental  lure  a 
treacherous  disguise,  even  for  the  continent  and  mastered 
spirit  of  Arnold  Bennett.  For  this  is  a  tale  with  a  harlot  as 
heroine,  and  the  scene  is  London  in  war-time.  Moreover, 
the  harlot  is  religious  and  a  mystic ;  and  there  are  Zeppelin 
raids  that  strew  the  dark  thoroughfares  with  horror  and 
slay  young  loveliness  in  its  moments  of  gay  defiance.  It 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  temptation  for  an  artist  less 
contained  and  astringent  than  Mr.  Bennett  to  refuse  to 
let  such  characters  and  events  exert  unaided  their  own  com- 
pulsion. But  Mr.  Bennett  has  at  no  point  impaired  their 
imaginative  authenticity  by  any  kind  of  emotional  ex- 
ploitation. Christine  herself,  a  French  Catholic,  devout, 
superstitious,  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sentimentalist;  but  she  is  not 
the  conventional  sentimental  strumpet  of  a  thousand  fictional 
incarnations,  a  thousand  maudlin  biographies :  Mr.  Bennett 
has  divined  her  and  revealed  her  vrith  rare  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  comprehension :  he  has  understood  her  perfect  prag- 
matism, her  deep-seated  goodness.  She  is  poignant  and 
veritable  from  the  moment  when  she  encounters  G.  J.  Hoapc 
in  the  slow,  confused  traffic  of  the  Promenade, — with  "  its 
cold,  prim  languor  which  was  the  very  negation  of  desire," — 
until,  as  the  self-convinced  mystical  envoy  of  the  most 
clement  Virgin,  seeking  to  succor  and  assuage  an  afflicted 
fellow-being,  she  vanishes,  still  unsentimentalized,  still  in- 
habited by  reality,  a  moving  shadow  among  the  dark  crowds 
in  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Bennett  waters  the  primroses  of  her  path  with  no 
facile  tears ;  he  has  thought  of  no  sermons  to  conceal  among 
the  stones  on  which  she  walks.  We  feel  that  we  should  have 
looked  up  those  admirable  Treatises  on  Conduct  to  see 
whether  The  Plain  Man  and  His  Wife  are  in  ethical  harmony 
vrith  the  large,  gentle,  gravely  humorous  understanding  that 
brooded  over  Christine  and  her  confluence  vrith  "  G.  J." — ^we 
do  not  know,  but  we  have  a  dreadful  suspicion  that  in  this 
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new  novel  Mr.  Bennett  may  have  betrayed  Professor  Sher- 
man. We  do  know,  however,  that,  by  his  direct  and  level 
gaze  into  our  writhing  contemporary  Hell,  his  just  and  sensi- 
tive valuation  of  its  tragic  ironies,  his  honest  reporting  of  its 
realities,  he  has  helped  to  bring  a  little  nearer  that  incredible 
day  when  the  only  fear  that  wiU  oppress  a  writer — ^the  writer 
upon  a  newspaper,  the  writer  of  oooks — ^will  be  the  fear  of 
reporting  life  dishonestly,  ambiguously,  evasively:  that  day 
when  no  man  will  ever  again  be  "under  the  influence  of 
liquor,''  but  (unless  the  Constitution  succeeds  in  saving  him) 
lustily  and  candidly  drunk,  if  his  personal  devil  so  wills,  after 
the  manner  of  the  early  gods:  when  no  woman  will  ever 
again  be  "  in  a  delicate  condition,''  but  proudly  and  jojrfully 
with  child,  chanting  triumphant  songs  of  welcome  like  the 
chorus  of  mother^  in  The  Bluebird-— con&dent  and  serene, 
even  if  she  be  an  Unmarried  Mother,  in  the  face  of  mystery 
and  terror  and  divinity. 

Lawbence  Gilmak. 


NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED 


An  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Life.  By  Felix  Adler.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1918. 

In  the  ethical  field  to-day  there  are  few  thinkers  more  interest- 
ing, more  persuasive,  and  more  practical  than  Felix  Adler.  Gifted 
with  a  powerful  intellect  of  the  really  metaphysical  type,  chastened  by 
long  experience  in  the  difficult  and  discouraging  work  of  improving 
men's  morals,  possessed  of  a  resolute  soul  that  cannot  find  comfort 
in  half-truths,  Mr.  Adler  has  labored  consistently  to  give  form  and 
effect  to  spiritual  reality.  Such  a  man,  it  may  be  assumed,  would  not 
rush  into  print  with  a  theory  of  which  the  premises  were  superficial 
or  the  conclusions  irrelevant  to  human  needs. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Adler's  thesis  is  profound;  and  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  argument,  considered  metaphysically,  the  ethical 
conception  at  which  he  at  length  arrives  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
a  potent  formula.  Even  those  who  reject,  or  partly  reject,  the  proof 
may  accept  the  conclusion  because  of  its  power  to  harmonize  ideals 
with  one  another  and  with  the  realities  of  life. 

In  ethics,  as  divorced  from  religion,  there  are  three  main  modes 
of  procedure.  One  may  begin  with  a  general  theory  of  the  universe 
and  deduce  from  this  one's  ethics  and  one's  philosophy  of  life.  This 
is  the  method  that  philosophy  borrows  from  religion :  it  substitutes  for 
the  religious  construction  of  the  universe  a  philosophical  construction, 
conceived  to  be  more  logical,  but  scarcely  more  provable  and,  often 
enough,  plainly  compensatory  in  intent.  Or  one  may  look  within  the 
mind  and  choose  some  one  element  of  mental  experience  as  more  real 
and  more  authoritative  than  any  other — a  method  that  seems  sound 
when  conscience  or  moral  intuition  is  selected  as  the  final  element; 
but  that  obviously  has  its  dangers  when  the  function  fixed  upon  is 
emotion  or  will.  Finally,  one  may  regard  ethics  as  a  purely  scientific 
problem,  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  evolutionary  adjustment.  These 
methods,  though  not  of  course  mutually  exclusive,  are  fairly  distinct. 

To  Mr.  Adler  evidently  the  scientific  conception  of  ethics  seems 
insufficient,  even  when  supplemented  by  evolutionary  theory.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  serious  perplexities  of  this  age  that  the  greatest  of 
scientific  generalizations  seems  to  give  so  little  help  in  the  solution 
of  moral  problems.  Belief  in  the  efficacy  of  conscious  deliberation  and 
purpose  is  not,  to  be  sure,  inconsistent  with  belief  in  evolution;  but 
on  the  other  hand  evolutionary  theory  seems  to  give  little  if  any  direct 
assistance  to  conscious  deliberation  or  purpose.  We  cannot  rely  im- 
plicitly upon  past  experience:  to  do  so  is  to  assume  that  what  has 
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been  must  be — ^a  doctrine  directly  contrary  not  only  to  common  sense 
but  to  the  evolutionary  doctrine  itself.  We  cannot  confidently  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  future  from  the  past  because  our  own  con- 
scious thoughts  and  resolutions  are  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process 
and  will  influence  it. 

Of  course,  in  any  attempt  to  solve  the  ethical  problem  by  sub- 
jective or  by  a- priori  reasoning  a  whole  philosophy  may  be  implied; 
yet  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  rather  sharply,  as  Kant  did,  between 
ethics  and  general  philosophy.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Adler  seems  to 
be  a  follower,  though  not  a  disciple  of  Kant:  his  meOiod  is  like  the 
method  of  those  who  rely  upon  the  categorical  imperative,  or  more 
loosely  upon  conscience  or  moral  intuition.  But  to  Mr.  Adler  the 
categorical  imperative  seems  illogical,  while  conscience  and  moral  intui- 
tion are  terms  of  loose  if  not  mystical  meaning.  Mr.  Adler's  treatise, 
however,  may  be  roughly  defined  as  an  attempt  to  substitute  for  moral 
intuition  something  more  definable  and  more  demonstrable. 

The  ultimate  question  of  ethics  is  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
human  worth.  This  question,  according  to  Mr.  Adler,  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  in  a  purely  scientific  or  analytical  manner.  Under- 
lying scientific  and  all  other  modes  of  thought  are  certain  final  func- 
tions of  the  mind:  we  cannot  think  without  positing  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  unity  and  a  manifold.  When  we  reason  from  cause  to 
effect  we  are  really  exercising  these  same  functions  in  a  disguised 
form;  for  we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  nature  of  causation 
itself.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  all  reasoning  which  has  functional 
finality — which  is  the  result,  that  is,  of  the  final  or  reality-producing 
functions  of  the  mind — is  equally  sound.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  method  of  science  and  that  of  ethics  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  science  we  may  assume  a  partial — ^though  only  a  partial— corre- 
spondence between  our  minds  and  reality,  and  hence  imperfect  knowl- 
edge is  trustworthy  as  far  as  it  goes ;  while  in  ethics  (possibly  because 
the  subject-matter  is  our  own  nature)  we  must  have  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  the  whole  before  we  can  have  certain  knowledge  of  any 
part.  By  means  of  "the  reality  producing  functions  of  the  mind," 
then,  Mr.  Adler  constructs  a  concept  of  the  ethical  whole — a  concept 
for  which  he  feels  justified  in  claiming  entire  validity. 

"Act  so  as  to  elicit  the  best  in  others  and  thereby  in  thyself — or, 
more  exactly,  act  so  as  to  ^elicit  the  sense  of  unique  distinctive  self- 
hood, as  interconnected  with  all  other  distinctive  spiritual  beings  in 
the  infinite  universe."  This  is  the  supreme  ethical  rule  which  the 
author  draws  from  his  manifold  yet  unified  conception  of  the  ethical 
whole.  As  applied  to  various  actual  experiences — ^to  the  shadows  of 
sickness,  sorrow,  and  sin;  to  the  relations  involved  in  the  family,  in 
the  vocations,  in  the  state — ^this  concept  is  seen  to  be  clarifying  and 
even  inspiring.  It  represents,  perhaps,  a  real  advance  in  ethical 
thought.  Abstract  enough  to  fit  all  cases  yet  easily  susceptible  of 
direct  application  in  each ;  connoting  moreover  a  lofty,  if  paradoxical, 
idea  of  a  universe  in  which  the  maximum  of  self-hood  is  reconciled 
with  perfect  altruism, — this  ethical  rule  may  well  be  accepted  by  the 
good  as  a  definition  of  goodness. 

But  what  of  those  who  are  not  good,  or  those  who  deny  altogether 
the  validity  of  the  conception  of  worth?    The  question  is  not  now 
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as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  author's  conception  but  as  to  its  reality. 
Does  not  Mr.  Adler's  demonstration,  one  asks,  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  that  which  he  seeks  to  prove?  If  there  is  worth,  one 
may  agree,  we  must  conceive  it  thus ;  but  what  if  there  be  none  ?  And 
again  when  the  author  declares  that  the  conception  of  the  ethical  whole 
is,  like  the  axioms  of  geometry,  undemonstrable  but  verifiable,  may 
one  not  suspect  that  the  process  of  verification  involves  an  appeal  to 
something  other  than  the  "  reality-producing  functions  of  the  mind  "  ? 
It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  find  fault  with  metaphysical  reason- 
ing than  to  deny,  in  this  case,  the  value  of  the  result.  Mr.  Adler 
would  make  his  peace  with  the  intuitionalists  if  he  would  admit  that 
the  conception  of  ethics  which  he  sets  forth  is  the  result,  not  indeed 
of  some  mystic  revelation  conveyed  by  a  faculty  distinct  from  ordi- 
naiy  reason,  but  of  ordinary  reason  guided  by  moral  intuition,  a  force 
which  checks  and  directs  in  some  measure  all  human  thought,  urging 
it  toward  fundamental  clearness,  toward  truth,  toward  righteousness. 


The  India  of  the  Future.  By  William  Archer.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1918. 

To  find  literary  craftsmanship  of  a  high  order  in  a  book  about  Brit- 
ish colonial  policy  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Mr.  Archer  knows  how 
to  impart  grace  and  charm  to  matter-of-fact  prose;  he  possesses  that 
sense  of  unity  and  proportion  which  saves  argument  from  tediousness, 
and  he  reasons  with  a  force  and  fairness,  a  point  and  polish,  which  not 
only  carry  conviction  but  give  aesthetic  delight.  His  treatise  is  neither 
overpoweringly  authoritative  nor  statistically  exhaustive ;  it  presents  no 
new  or  striking  thesis ;  but  it  is  of  value  as  helping  to  clanfy  a  great 
problem  through  common  sense,  through  common  tact  and  justice. 

British  rule  in  India  is  not  an  end  m  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  the  end  is  self-government — this  is  the  truth  which,  seen  in  Mr. 
Archer's  book  from  a  hundred  angles,  chiefly  impresses  itself  upon  the 
reader's  mind.  In  maintaining  this  view  Mr.  Archer  knows  that  he  runs 
the  risk  of  being  called  by  one  set  of  critics  a  Little  Englander,  and  by 
another  a  dullard  incapable  of  understanding  the  superiorities  of  the 
Indian  culture.  He  is  aware  that  he  may  be  subjected  to  a  crossfire 
from  the  Imperialists  and  from  the  "  Hinduizers/'  This  knowledge, 
however,  does  not  embarrass  him ;  it  merely  adds  a  certain  liveliness  to 
his  style.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  kind  of  two-handed  controversial 
exposition  that  his  theme  demands. 

The  races  of  India,  Mr.  Archer  points  out,  are  on  the  whole  very 
high  races.  Physically,  many  of  them  seem  to  approach  nearer  perfec- 
tion than  do  the  European  peoples.  They  are  not  to  be  compart  with 
races  counted  inferior.  "The  difference  between  the  negro  and  the 
Indian  is  so  enormous  that  the  comparison  seems  cruel  to  the  one  and 
insulting  to  the  other."  Mentally,  the  Hindus  give  one  a  sense  of  "  high 
potentiality  " — a  sense  that  is  partly  justified  by  the  adiievements  of  the 
race  in  the  past  and  by  the  attainments  of  certain  individuals  in  the 
present.  But  this  hopeful  feeling  is  counteracted  by  the  impression — 
an  impression  scarcdy  to  be  resisted  by  the  European  visitor — ^that  the 
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races  of  India  have  been  arrested  in  their  development ;  that  their  "  high 
potentiality  '*  has  never  been  realized,  and  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  way 
to  attain  realization. 

Mr.  Archer  is  not,  of  course,  content  with  superficial  views  such  as 
any  traveller  or  temporary  resident  in  India  might  readily  formulate. 
Under  several  aspects  and  in  some  detail  he  discusses  the  claim  of  the 
Indian  people  to  have  evolved  a  high  if  not  the  highest  civilization. 
The  golden  age  of  the  past,  which  Hindus  are  fond  of  glorifying,  he 
finds  to  have  been  characterized  not  by  high  civilization  but  by  splendid 
barbarism.  Early  Hindu  religion  he  believes  to  have  been  as  seriously 
alloyed  with  immorality  and  with  crude  superstition  as  was  the  early 
religion  of  Babylon  or  Egypt  Nor  can  any  special  purity  or  pro- 
fundity, he  thinks,  be  claimed  for  the  later  developments  of  Hindu 
religious  thought.  Asceticism,  for  example,  as  originally  conceived, 
seems  to  have  been  simply  a  means  of  acquiring  magical  power; 
thought  of  in  the  abstract  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  in  itself  a  virtue. 
Hindu  literature,  Hindu  art,  are  in  general  marred  by  an  unrestraint 
that  is  suggestive  rather  of  the  ill-governed  power  of  barbarous 
imagination  than  of  the  controlled  strength  of  civilized  intelligence. 
Exaggeration,  lavishness,  are  of  the  very  soul  of  them.  Their  cruelties, 
all  the  subtleties  of  the  ''  Hinduizers  "  cannot  explain  away. 

But  perhaps  racial  backwardness  is  to  be  explained  by  oppression. 
The  British  rulers  of  India  may  be  in  part  themselves  responsible  for  the 
conditions  that  they  deplore.  Doubtless  the  members  of  the  opposition 
in  India  are  actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  and  it  is,  to  be  sure,  the  busi- 
ness of  an  opposition  to  find  fatdt.  But  these  Indian  patriots  are 
inclined  to  accept  too  readily  the  simple  and  attractive  theory  that 
India  suffers,  as  the  result  oi  British  rule,  a  constant  financial  drain. 
Anyone  who  has  dipped  even  slightly  into  native  Indian  political  prc^- 
ganda  will  the  better  appreciate  the  force  of  Mr.  Archer  s  argument  on 
3iis  point.  The  real  difficulty,  the  author  shows,  lies  in  over-population 
and  in  the  concomitant  low  standard  of  living. 

But  racial  backwardness  should  never  be  confused  with  racial  in- 
feriority. India  is  capable  of  great  things;  Englishmen  are  not  merely 
unmannerly,  they  are  mistaken,  when  they  regard  the  people  of  India 
with  contempt;  and  they  have  no  ground  for  assuming  that  English 
rule  in  India  is  a  law  of  nature.  In  education,  in  wise  political  and 
economic  guidance,  may  be  fotmd  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Indian 
government — a  problem  certain  to  be  raised  more  insistently  than  ever 
after  the  great  peace. 

Mr.  Archer's  treatise,  at  once  keenly  analytical  and  vividly  descrip- 
tive, is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  argumentatively  effective. 


The  Wonders  of  Instinct.  By  Jean- Henri  Fabre.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company,  1918. 

It  really  makes  little  difference  which  of  Fabre's  books  one  reads 
first;  all  arc  equally  rewarding.  Jean-Henri  Fabre  found  for  him- 
self a  theme  of  endless  interest — the  insect  world.    He  knew  how  to 
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relate  his  discoveries  with  an  ease  and  grace  which  assisted  instead 
of  hindering  scientific  exactness.  No  writer  understands  better  than  he 
understood  it  the  art  of  so  unfolding  a  subject  as  to  make  the  reader 
a  collaborator  in  tfie  work  of  the  writer.  None,  therefore,  is  nx>re 
subtly  winning.  Once  caught  in  Fabre's  net,  you  cannot  escape.  You 
will  read  his  book  from  cover  to  cover. 

Always,  there  is  in  Fabre's  writings  an  element  that  in  a  story 
about  men  and  women  we  should  call  human  interest  But  this  is 
something  very  different  from  the  sentiment  that  is  sometimes  gratui- 
tously associated  with  nature-study.  It  is  something  impersmud — ^the 
naturalists'  interest  in  all  life,  a  kind  of  devout  appreciation  of  the 
exquisite  adaptations  of  instinct  so  like  the  tricks  of  intelligence  and  yet 
so  unlike.  The  effect  of  this  is  not  to  oppress  the  reader  with  the 
feeling  that  a  worshipful  attitude  is  required,  but  rather  to  elate  him 
with  a  pleasure  like  tnat  which  a  child  feels  in  a  fairy  tale.  Truly  in 
Fabre's  books  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  the  magic  effects 
of  "  the  curious,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true." 

As  an  example  of  the  quaint  and  amusing  stories  of  insect  life 
which  Fabre  tells  in  his  last  book,  The  Wonders  of  Instinct,  one  may 
cite  the  case  of  the  Pine  Proccssionary.  This  caterpillar,  as  his  name 
implies,  marches  in  troops  arranged  in  single  file.  The  leader  dribbles 
behind  him  a  thin  thread;  the  caterpillar  next  in  the  line  of  march 
follows  this  thread  and  spins  another ;  each  succeeding  caterpillar  fol- 
lows the  silken  path  ahead  of  him  and  adds  to  it  a  thread  of  his  own. 
In  this  way  a  ribbon-like  trail  is  laid  down,  by  which  the  whole  proces- 
sion may  eventually  find  its  way  back  to  the  nest. 

It  occurred  to  Fabre  to  inquire  what  would  happen  if  the  proces- 
sion were  made  to  move  in  a  circle.  Then  there  would  be  no  leader, 
and  there  could  be  no  variation  in  the  path  unless  some  caterpillar 
with  a  ray  of  intelligence  chose  to  diverge  from  the  regular  round. 
Fabre  tried  the  experiment;  he  set  the  procession  moving  about  the 
edge  of  a  large  vase.  All  day  the  caterpillars  continued  their  circular 
procession.  After  ten  hours  of  walking,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  break  ranks  and  go  to  get  the  food  that  was  placed 
near-by.  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  As  far  into  the  night  as 
the  saentist  remained  awake  to  observe  them,  they  kept  obstinately 
marching.  The  night  was  a  cold  one,  and  in  the  morning  they  were 
found  gathered  in  two  irregular  heaps.  But  not  for  long.  As  the  heat 
of  the  sun  revived  them,  they  groped  for  the  track,  found  it,  began 
marching,  closed  ranks,  and  resumed  their  formation  of  the  day  before. 
For  seven  days  this  state  of  affairs  continued.  Not  until  the  eighth 
day  were  the  marchers  rescued,  by  accident,  from  the  bondage  of  tiheir 
magic  circle.  The  story,  strange  as. a  piece  of  folklore,  is  of  course 
instructive  as  showing  the  great  gulf  that  lies  between  instinct  and 
reason. 

The  interest  of  Fabre's  subject  is  inexhaustible :  this  is  a  truism. 
What  seems  really  remarkable  is  that  his  power  of  discovering  and 
communicating  that  interest  seems  to  have  been  as  inexhaustible  as 
the  subject  itself.  He  might  have  gone  on  writing  for  another  lifetime 
without  wearying  the  world. 
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In  the  Days  op  Victoria.  By  Thomas  F.  Plowman.  New  York : 
John  Lane  Company,  1918. 

Ahnost  every  one  who  reads  has  some  sort  of  impression,  vivid 
enough  in  its  way,  of  the  Early  Victorian  and  Mid- Victorian  periods. 
The  very  terms  arouse  in  one  a  disposition  to  smile  and  to  indulge 
in  a  kind  of  whimsical  sentiment.  Victorian  opinions,  Victorian  taste 
in  furniture  and  poetry,  Victorian  notions  of  respectability,  Victorian 
sentiment — all  these,  when  served  up  to  us  in  fiction  or  in  reminiscence, 
we  relish  with  a  certain  perhaps  excessive  gusto.  There  was  much, 
doubtless,  in  English  life  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  may  justifiably  strike  us  as  naive  and  quaint.  We  are  sufficiently 
close  to  this  life  to  feel  on  familiar  terms  with  it:  we  by  no  means 
regard  it  as  having,  like  periods  more  remote,  a  kind  of  inevitable 
and  privileged  strangeness.  The  queemess  of  it  all  comes  home  to 
us,  because  the  Early  Victorians  were,  if  not  our  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers, the  contemporaries  of  our  fathers  or  grandfathers,  and  because, 
with  their  naive  surprise  at  the  speed  of  railway  trains  and  all  that, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  them  as  novices  in  modem  life.  We,  with 
our  automobiles,  our  airplanes,  our  wireless  telegraphy,  and  our  gigan- 
tic war,  look  back  upon  the  earlier  period  with  humorous  appreciation 
and  with  sentimental  envy. 

When  we  read  of  such  a  ceremony  as  that  of  "  giving  the  fran- 
chise" at  Oxford,  we  seem  to  see  ourselves  taking  part — as  Mr. 
Thomas  Plowman  once  did — in  a  very  solemn,  somewhat  absurd,  and 
hi^y  convivial  piece  of  foolery,  a  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
this  somehow  delightfully  tickles  both  our  sense  of  humor  and  our 
sense  of  romance.  When  we  are  told  of  how  Dr.  Routh  of  Magdalen 
Coll^^  refused  to  take  official  cognizance  of  an3rthii^  so  grossly 
modem  as  a  railroad,  resolutely  assuming  that  travellers  journeyed  to 
Oxford  in  all  cases  by  stage-coach — "  The  roads,  sir,  the  roads  in  win- 
ter, I  do  assure  you,  sir,  are  very  bad  at  this  time  of  year  " — we  enjoy 
the  joke  almost  as  if  it  were  related  of  a  contemporary. 

The  singularity  of  what  we  feel  to  be,  despite  glaring  differences, 
very  near  us  in  spirit — for  the  atmosphere  still  lingers  and  we  encoun- 
ter every  day  Mid- Victorian  people — may  partially  excuse  in  us  a 
rather  patronizing  attitude  toward  the  time  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
But  there  is  more  than  a  trace  of  exaggeration  in  all  this :  too  much 
"atmosphere"  obscures  reality.  A  clever  writer,  like,  for  example. 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  is  sure  of  his  appeal  when  he  discourses  in 
semi-fictional  style  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  and  their  contem- 
poraries; but  impressionism  has  its  limits — ^appreciation  should  some- 
times give  way  to  direct  perception  of  truth. 

The  book.  In  the  Days  of  Victoria,  is  not  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  special  knowledge  of  a  particular  field — Mr.  Plowman  makes  no 
pretensions  to  such  knowledge — but  it  is  the  record  of  one  who  has 
been  dosely  in  touch  with  a  good  many  interests.  Books,  pictures, 
journalism,  education,  politics,  the  stage,  church-going,  volunteering — 
on  all  these  and  on  several  other  subjects — of  no  less  interest — Mr. 
Plowman  has  something  to  say  that  is  worth  saying.  There  are  some 
notable  narrations  in  the  book,  such  as  the  detailed  story  of  Thackeray's 
venture  into  politics,  and  there  is  a  jreat  store  of  anecdotes,  all  good. 
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In  its  critical  comments  the  book  is  by  no  means  notable.  Mr.  Plow- 
man's remarks  about  Pre-Raphaelite  painters,  for  example,  or  about 
the  defects  of  the  Victorian  educaticmal  system,  are  neither  ver^  novel 
nor  very  acute;  but  all  that  is  said  is  said  sensibly  and  entertamingly, 
and  nothing  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Plowman's  conies  amiss. 


The  Real  Front.  By  Arthur  Hunt  Chute.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1918. 

One  of  the  grimmest  of  the  war-books — a  book  with  an  emphatic 
message  for  stay-at-homes — ^is  The  Reml  Front,  by  Arthur  Hunt  Chute, 
late  of  the  first  Canadian  Division.  The  book  is  by  no  means  pessi- 
mistic. On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  to  a  stout  heart  inspiring — ^and 
only  stout  hearts  receive  the  best  inspiration.  But  it  reveals  horror 
wim  few  softening  touches,  and  it  tells  the  bare  facts  of  fighting  with- 
out diverting  attention  to  the  thrill  of  successful  accomplishment  or 
wrapping  up  death  and  destruction  in  general  terms. 

From  first  to  last  the  book  rives  facts  without  glamour.  Very 
realistic  is  the  description  of  the  first  Canadian  contingent  on  its  way 
to  the  front — a  rough,  disorderly  set  of  men,  surely,  reduced  to  sol- 
dierly obedience  only  by  the  sternest  discipline,  for  a  willingness  to 
die  tor  the  right  cause  does  not  instantaneously  produce  in  the  mind 
of  the  recruit  a  due  respect  for  authority.  No  less  realistic  is  the  ac- 
count that  Mr.  Chute  gives  of  die  heroic  services  performed  by  these 
same  troops  in  the  field.  The  author  in  no  way  idealizes  these  Cana- 
dian soldiers;  he  simply  tells  the  facts:  and  the  facts  spedc  volumes 
both  for  the  splendid  qualities  of  the  men  themselves  and  for  the  mighty, 
the  well-nigh  irresistible  force  of  discipline. 

It  is  on  the  real  front  that  manhood  is  tested  and  that  the  results 
of  discipline  are  gloriously  proved.  The  real  front  does  not  mean 
merely  the  trenches ;  it  means  the  front-line  trenches  in  time  of  battle. 
"  One  might  visit  the  fire-trenches  many  times,"  writes  Mr.  Chute, 
"  and  yet  never  see  the  real  front.  The  real  front  is  the  battle  front, 
which  comes  and  goes.  *  Why,  there  is  nothing  to  dread  in  the  war 
game,'  I  announc^,  grandly,  on  our  first  night  out.  *  I've  been  at 
the  front  in  the  Balkans  and  now  in  France,  and  I  surprise  myself  at 
how  little  of  a  coward  I  really  am.'  That  was  before  I  had  ever  seen 
the  real  front.  One  day,  that  quiescent  volcano  on  which  I  had 
been  dwelling  suddenly  burst  into  eruption.  Out  of  the  trembling  earth 
and  the  belching  fire  and  smoke,  I  found  that  I  was  still  human.  My 
tongue  went  dry  and  my  knees  knocked  together,  and  I  found  that  the 
real  front  is  a  place  of  mortal  terror." 

Even  the  experienced  soMier  may  fail  to  realize  the  full  meaning 
of  the  work  that  he  does  or  the  full  measure  of  tfie  fortitude  that  may 
at  any  time  be  required  of  him.  As  an  artilleryman,  Mr.  Chute  did  his 
work  methodically  with  little  more  than  general  thought  of  the  results  ; 
but  after  he  had  had  the  nightmare  trial  of  wallowing  for  hours  in  a 
shell-hole  in  the  midst  of  a  bombardment,  he  obtained  a  new  compre- 
hension of  Ae  whole  sanguinary  business  of  war.  Than  Mr.  Chute's  ac- 
count of  this  experience  nodung  could  better  show  the  greatness  of 
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the  victory  that  even  a  brave  man  has  to  win  over  himself  in  order  to 
endure  unflinchingly  the  frightfulness  of  a  modem  battle.  One  can 
appreciate  the  mood  of  the  author  when  he  calls  the  big  shells  "  angels 
of  death/'  and  one  can  understand  the  frame  of  mind  of  that  Ghirwali 
trooper  who,  when  one  of  these  death-dealing  missiles  had  exploded 
near  him,  killing  his  companions,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  with 
head  bowed  to  the  earth — the  attitude  assumed  by  Easterners  in  ex- 
treme devotion. 

Some  of  the  happenings  related  by  Mr.  Chute  are  such  as  we  do 
not  readily  conceive  for  ourselves  and  such  as  most  warbooks  hardly 
do  more  than  mention.  '*  A  piece  was  put  out  of  action,"  we  read,  per- 
haps, in  the  report  of  a  battle.  Mr.  Chute  shows  us  the  effect  of  a 
direct  hit  upon  an  artillery  implacement.  The  armor-piercing  shell 
bursts  through  the  gim  pit,  detonates  on  the  gun,  and  blows  every  one 
of  the  artillerymen  to  pieces.  The  author  brings  before  us  and  calls 
by  name  the  signal  men  who  are  to  go  out  and  reestablish  broken  com- 
munications during  a  battle.  None  of  them  returns.  He  shows  us  the 
sentry,  compelled  to  remain  at  his  post  at  a  time  when  the  springing 
of  a  mine  is  expected,  engulfed  in  the  awful  explosion. 

Mr.  Chute,  it  may  be  seen,  does  not  spare  the  feelings  of  his  readers. 
Yet  his  real  intention  is  not,  of  course,  merely  to  shock.  What  he 
has  to  tell  us  of  that  lightness  of  heart  which  prevails  among  the  sol- 
diers despite  all  that  they  see  and  suffer,  about  the  "  soldierly  spirit " 
that  conquers  all  obstacles,  and  about  the  firm  faith  that  the  soldier  finds 
to  sustain  him  through  the  most  soul-shaking  crises,  is  all  the  more 
effective  because  of  the  reality  and  detail  with  which  he  describes  the 
scenes  of  war  and  because  of  the  frankness  with  which  he  portrays 
fighting  as  something  quite  other  than  an  exciting  game.  "  The  light 
heart  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  tribulation  is  our  last  invincible  de- 
fense. .  .  .  The  ereatest  faith  in  the  world  ...  is  found  in  the 
front-line  trenches. 

Nor  is  the  soldier's  faith  an  emotional  reaction,  an  indirect  effect 
of  fear.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  associated  with  fearlessness,  obedience, 
self-sacrifice.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  war  upon 
the  fighting  man.  Are  we  justified  in  hoping  that  moral  regeneration 
will  come  out  of  this  terrible  conflict?  Mr.  Chute's  testimony  on  this 
point  is  unusually  explicit.  "  Boys,"  he  says,  "  who  at  home  seemed 
worthless  cads,  at  the  front  show  forth  the  most  godlike  bravery  and 
devotion." 
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XV 

(May  2 — June  5) 

Just  as  this  Review  goes  to  press  the  news  comes  that  the  often 
predicted  and  long  expect^  raid  of  German  submarines  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast  has  occurred.  At  this  writing  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
definitely  how  many  U-boats  are  on  our  coast  or  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage  they  have  inflicted.  Thus  far  they  have  sunk  about  a  dozen 
vessels,  all  coastwise,  and  chiefly  small  schooners,  with  loss  of  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  lives.  They  got  one  passenger  ship,  the  Carolina 
of  the  Porto  Rico  Line,  and  one  small  freighter,  the  Texel,  with  a  cargo 
of  42,000  bags  of  sugar.  Their  operations  ranged  from  a  point  south 
of  the  Delaware  Capes  to  a  point  approximately  125  miles  east  of  Sandy 
Hook.  For  a  reason  not  yet  made  clear,  the  U-boat  commanders  re- 
frained from  the  tactics  of  extreme  brutality  common  to  submarine 
operations  in  European  waters.  In  all  cases  those  on  board  the  doomed 
vessels  received  reasonable  time  for  abandoning  ship.  The  chief  loss 
of  life  occurred  through  the  upsetting  of  the  motor  launch  of  the 
Carolina  in  a  storm,  the  night  after  the  steamer  was  sunk.  The  sub- 
marines had  been  operating  on  our  coast  for  some  time  before  the  news 
of  their  activity  became  public.  They  sunk  their  first  vessels  on  May 
25th,  destroying  three  schooners  on  that  date,  and  taking  their  crews 
aboard  a  submarine,  where  the  men  were  kept  until  June  2nd,  when 
th<^  were  put  into  their  own  boats  and  set  adrift.  The  submarines 
laid  a  small  mine  field  at  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware  River,  but  no 
damage  resulted  from  it  Up  to  this  time  their  enterprise  has  resulted 
in  fiasco  and  the  damage  inflicted  was  less  than  minor  in  comparison 
with  what  it  might  have  been.  No  interference  with  the  passs^  of 
troops,  munitions  and  supplies  to  Europe  has  been  effected.  Secretary 
Daniels  announced  that  the  navy  would  continue  the  transport  service 
tminterrupted. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  fourteenth  month  of  our  war 
with  Germany  there  continued  the  strange  feature,  which  has  marked 
so  many  previous  months,  of  busy  preparation  for  hard  fighting  running 
concurrently  with  vague,  undefined  talk  of  peace,  which  might  or  mk;ht 
not  have  some  basis  of  authority.  But  at  the  close  of  the  month, — May 
27 — ^two  momentous  events  occurring  on  the  same  day  showed  the 
present  futility  of  this  peace  talk.  One  was  tfie  resumption  of  the  Ger- 
man offensive  in  France  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale,  and  somewhat  less 
successfully,  than  the  great  drive  which  began  on.  March  21st  The 
other  was  a  speech  by  President  Wilson,  in  which  he  asked  Congress 
to  pass  a  new  Revenue  bill  at  this  session  and  declared  the  purpose  to 
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exert  our  might  irresistibly.  In  this  speech  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
any  possible  termination  of  the  war  except  by  our  victory.  In  a  number 
of  his  public  utterances  the  President  has  linked  talk  of  winning  the 
war,  or  of  fighting  preparation,  with  indications  of  a  willingness  to 
consider  present  peace.  But  in  his  address  to  Congress  on  May  27th 
there  was  no  note  of  anything  except  winning  the  war  at  whatever 
effort. 

"  The  consideration  that  dominates  every  other  now  and  makes 
every  other  seem  trivial  and  n^ligible/'  he  said,  '*  is  the  winning  of 
the  war.  We  are  not  only  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  we  are  at  the  very 
peak  and  crisis  of  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  men,  carrying  our 
hearts  with  them  and  our  fortunes,  are  in  the  field,  and  ships  are 
crowding  faster  and  faster  to  the  ports  of  France  and  England  with 
regiment  after  regiment,  thousand  after  thousand,  to  join  them  until 
the  enemy  shall  be  beaten  and  brought  to  a  reckoning  with  mankind. 
There  can  be  no  pause  or  intermission.  The  great  enterprise  must,  on 
the  contrary,  be  pushed  with  greater  and  greater  energy.  The  volume 
of  our  might  must  steadily  and  rapidly  be  augmented  until  there  can 
be  no  question  of  resisting  it." 

And  a  little  later  the  President  showed  how  thoroughly  he  tmder- 
stands  the  solidarity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  support 
of  the  purpose  he  had  expressed,  by  saying: 

''  Have  you  not  felt  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rise  and  its  thought 
become  a  single  and  common  thought  since  these  eventful  days  came  in 
which  we  have  been  sending  our  boys  to  the  other  side?  I  think  you 
must  read  that  thought,  as  I  do,  to  mean  this,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  only  united  in  the  resolute  purpose  to  win  this  war, 
but  are  ready  and  willinfi[  to  bear  any  burden  and  undergo  any  sacrifice 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  bear  in  order  to  win  it." 

This  was  the  second  occasion  within  a  few  days  on  which  the 
President  spoke  with  vigor  of  the  necessity  of  winning  the  war.  On 
the  evening  of  May  18th  he  opened  the  Red  Cross  Second  War  Fund 
Gunpaign  m  New  York  City,  and  almost  at  the  outset  referred  to  the 
peace  tsdk  which  had  been  going  on  in  various  European  capitols. 

"  There  are  two  duties  with  which  we  are  face  to  face,"  he  said, 
"  the  first  duty  is  to  win  the  war  and  the  second  duty,  that  goes  hand 
in  hand  widi  it,  is  to  win  it  greatly,  showing  the  real  quality  of  our 
power  not  only,  but  the  real  quality  of  our  purpose  and  of  ourselves." 

When  the  tremendous  cheering  that  greeted  this  statement  bad  died 
away,  the  President  referred  to  Sie  talk  which  he  had  heard  of  the 
necessity  of  our  sending  five  million  men  to  France. 

''  Why  limit  it  to  five  million  ?"  he  said.  "  I  have  asked  the  Congress 
to  name  no  limit  because  the  Congress  intends,  I  am  sure,  as  we  all 
intend,  that  every  ship  that  can  carry  men  or  supplies  shall  go  laden 
upon  every  voyage  with  every  man  and  every  supply  that  she  can  carry." 

Again  the  audience  cheered.  They  were  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
President's  declaration  to  use  an  unlimited  army. 

The  President  went  on  immediately  to  connect  what  he  had  said 
with  the  peace  talk.  "  We  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  grim 
purpose  of  winning  die  war,"  he  declared,  **  by  any  insincere  approaches 
on  the  subject  of  peace.  I  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience  that  I  have 
tested  those  intimations  and  have  found  them  insincere.    I  now  recog- 
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nize  them  for  what  they  are,  an  opportunity  to  have  a  free  hand, 
particularly  in  the  East,  to  carry  out  purposes  of  conquest  and  exploita- 
tion. Every  proposal  with  regard  to  acconunodadon  in  the  West 
involves  a  reservation  with  regard  to  the  East.  ♦  *  *  If  they  wish 
peace,  let  them  come  forward  through  accredited  representatives  and 
lay  their  terms  on  the  table.  We  have  laid  ours,  and  they  know  what 
they  are." 

The  peace  talk  to  which  the  President  thus  vigorously  referred 
seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  German  peace  offensive  that  was 
launched  about  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  the  drive  in  the  West  at 
the  close  of  April.  Early  in  May  there  were  renewed  reports  from 
Amsterdam  of  the  presence  of  German  peace  agents  in  Holland.  On 
May  6th  the  German  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  implying  a 
denial  that  peace  feelers  had  been  put  out  by  Germany,  said:  '''Die 
sword  first  has  to  speak.  Our  task  is  to  break  with  hard  steel  our 
enemies'  destructive  aims  against  our  existence  and  our  integrity." 

The  President's  address  to  Congress  on  May  27th  terminated  a 
controversy  which  had  been  going  on  most  of  the  month  between  Mr. 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  undertaking  new  rev- 
enue legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives had  desired  to  postpone  the  new  tax  bill  tmtil  next  winter, 
as  they  were  against  undertaking  revenue  legislation  on  the  eve  of  the 
Congressional  election.  It  was  admitted  by  the  Congress  leaders  that 
more  taxation  is  necessary.  The  production  of  war  materials  is  now 
on  a  vastly  larger  scale  than  it  was  when  the  present  tax  bill  was 
enacted,  and  a  much  larger  monthly  expenditure  is  involved.  Moreover 
there  is  a  huge  increase  in  expenses  in  prospect  due  to  the  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  war  programme. 

Secretary  McAdoo  contended  that  the  time  will  be  too  short  at 
the  session  next  winter,  which  must  end  on  March  4th,  for  legislation 
of  such  importance.  His  principal  argument  for  immediate  action, 
however,  was  that  inasmuch  as  the  taxes  to  be  levied  will  inevitably 
fall  upon  the  business  done  and  the  incomes  received  in  1918,  it  is 
not  only  pf  great  importance  to  those  who  will  have  to  pay  them,  but 
it  is  their  right  to  know  as  early  as  possible  the  taxes  they  will  have 
to  pay,  in  order  to  make  provision  to  meet  them.  President  Wilson 
emphasized  this  view.  The  Congress  leaders  have  not  expressed  any 
material  change  of  view  on  the  subject  of  enacting  revenue  legislation 
just  before  a  Congressional  election,  but  they  have  signified  their 
intention  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  President's  statement  to  Congress  that  "  ships  are  crowding 
faster  and  faster  to  the  ports  of  France  and  England,  with  regiment 
after  regiment  of  our  men,"  was  in  line  with  a  number  of  intimations 
which  had  been  made  public  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  concerning 
the  rapidity  with  which  our  forces  were  going  abroad.  On  May  16th 
the  Paris  newspaper  owned  by  Premier  Clemenceau  announced  that 
the  United  States  had  promised  to  have  1,500.000  fighting  men  in 
France  by  the  end  of  1918,  and  explained  that  this  meant  about  two 
millkMi  men  in  all,  counting  specialists,  workers,  men  of  the  quarter- 
master corps,  and  others. 

The  tune  day  it  was  reported  from  Washington  that  more  than 
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500,000  men  were  then  in  France.  On  May  21st  Representative  Cald- 
well of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  gave  the  House  a  statement  of  the  war  programme,  made,  he 
said,  after  considerable  correspondence  with  Mr.  BaS:er,  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Mr.  Caldwell  said  there  were  2,072,222  men  then  in  the 
army.  He  added  that  a  million  trained  men  were  ready  to  sail,  and 
that  90,000  had  sailed  in  the  first  ten  days  of  May.  Talk  of  this  kind 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Baker  requested 
that  it  cease. 

On  May  23rd  Provost-Marshal-General  Crowder  announced  a 
new  order  to  go  into  effect  July  1st,  aimed  at  idlers  and  those  not 
usefully  employed.  It  is  a  ''  work  or  fig^t "  order  designed  to  gather 
in  unemployed  men  of  draft  age  and  those  not  in  some  useful  occupa- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  pool-room  hangers  on,  race-tradk  men  and  I.  W. 
W.  sympathizers. 

That  same  day  Mr.  Baker  appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  which  voted,  on  his  recommendation,  to  give  the 
President  unlimited  authority  to  raise  men  for  the  army.  The  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  on  May  25th.  Chairman  Dent,  in  explaining 
its  provisions,  said  that  it  carries  appropriations  of  $9,583,349,808  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  which  with  authorizations  on  contracts,  would  raise 
the  total  to  $1 1,041,681,909.  These  figures  rive  an  idea  of  the  expansion 
of  our  military  effort,  the  appropriation  for  the  army  alone  for  the 
next  year  being  larger  than  die  total  appropriations  for  the  current 
year. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  raise  by  draft  each  fiscal  ^ear 
durii^  the  war  the  "  maximum  number  of  men  who  may  be  organized, 
equipped,  trained  and  used  during  such  year  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
present  war  to  a  successful  conclusion." 

Chairman  Dent  announced  that  the  aviation  section  of  the  Signal 
Corps  consists  of  12,107  officers  and  136,761  enlisted  men;  that  there 
are  4,054  fliers;  1,316  machines  in  France;  323  combat  machines  in 
France;  3,760  madiines  in  the  United  States,  and  27  aviation  training 
camps  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this  bill,  the  Fortifications  bill,  which  is  soon  to 
come  before  Congress,  will  carry  about  eight  billion  dollars  in  ap- 
propriations of  cadi  and  authorizations  for  contracts  for  heaw  artillery 
for  the  army,  $4,200,000,000  to  be  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

As  an  indication  that  our  particiration  in  the  war  is  beginning  to 
be  effective  in  the  fighting,  on  May  ^th  American  troops  made  their 
first  assault  of  any  size  on  die  German  lines.  They  advanced  on  a  front 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  Picardy  and  captured  the  villap[e  of  Cantigny, 
taking  170  prisoners.  Moreover,  they  have  held  their  new  position 
against  repeated  counter  attacks.  Our  casualties  for  the  14  months 
we  have  been  at  war  number  slightly  more  than  5,000. 

While  our  men  are  goii^  over  in  increasing  numbers,  preparation 
in  this  country  to  send  yet  more  of  them  is  proceeding  with  pleasing 
rapdity.  On  May  13th,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Director  General  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  said  that  it  was  expected  that  the  ship- 
building programme  would  be  speeded  up  and  extended  fifty  or  possibly 
sixty  per  cent  Mr.  Schwab  had  changed  the  plan  of  contract  with 
certain  yards  producing  the  standardized  steel  ships  from  the  '"  cost 
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plus  "  basis  to  a  fixed  sum,  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  these  con- 
cerns to  greater  activities. 

On  May  19th,  speaking  in  New  York  City,  Bainbridge  Colby,  a 
member  of  the  Shipping  Board,  announced  that  fifty  ships  of  major 
size  would  be  put  in  service  in  Jtme,  that  more  wotdd  be  ready  in 
July  and  still  more  in  August.  In  the  first  twenty-three  days  of  May 
twenty-nine  steel  vessels,  aggregating  174,662  tons  deadweight  were 
completed  and  put  into  active  service. 

Speaking  in  Edinburgh  on  May  24th,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  British 
Premier  said: 

"  We  have  reached  the  position  where  we  are  sinking  German  sub- 
marines faster  than  they  are  built.  We  are  building  merchant  ships — 
that  is,  the  Allies  as  a  whole — faster  than  they  can  sink  them." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  was-  in  line  with  that  of 
George  Leygues,  French  Minister  of  Marine,  to  the  Naval  Conmiittee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  11th,  when  he  said  that  the 
number  of  submarines  sunk  in  the  nrst  three  months  of  1918  was 
^eater  than  the  number  constructed.  He  said  that  Vice-Admiral 
Capelle's  statement  in  the  Reichstag  on  April  19th  that  600,000  tons 
of  Allied  shipping  was  sunk  monthly,  was  false.  The  French  Minister 
showed  that  the  actual  losses  for  December,  1917,  and  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April,  1918,  aggregated  1,648,622  against  3,303,000 
claimed  by  Admiral  Capelle. 

The  blocking  of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  by  British  naval  raids 
proves  to  have  been  very  successful  and  seriously  to  have  interfered 
with  the  operation  of  the  submarines.  Ofiicials  of  all  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments have  issued  warnings,  however,  against  taking  this  news  to 
mean  that  the  submarine  is  completely  defeated.  Evidence  that 
submarines  are  still  active  in  European  waters  was  furnished  in 
the  sinking  of  the  transport  Moldavia  carrying  American  troops,  on 
May  24th,  with  the  loss  of  53  lives.  Subsequently  the  transport  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  a  return  voyage  from  France. 
About  25  lives  were  lost. 

Two  specially  important  measures  of  war  legislation  reached  the* 
stage  of  enactment  during  the  month.  On  May  7ti\  the  House  passed, 
in  flie  Senate  form,  the  so-called  Sedition  bill  giving  to  the  Government 
broad  powers  to  punish  disloyal  and  seditious  utterances.  This  bill 
fixes  a  penalty  of  twenty  years  imprisonment  or  $10,000  fine  for  con- 
viction of  uttering  or  printing  disloyal,  abusive,  profane,  scurrilous  or 
contemptuous  language  about  the  United  States,  or  the  Government,  or 
the  form  of  Government,  or  the  flag,  or  for  favoring  Germany  or  her 
allies.  The  Postmaster- General  is  empowered  "  upon  evidence  satis- 
factory to  him  "  that  any  person  or  concern  uses  the  mails  for  purposes 
violative  of  the  act,  to  deny  delivery  to  such  person  and  to  return  all 
mail  addressed  to  such  persons  to  the  senders,  plainly  marked  **  Un- 
deliverable  under  Espionage  act."  Penalties  will  apply  to  those  who 
say  or  do  anything  intended  to  interfere  with  military  acts  or  forces, 
or  to  impede  the  sale  of  Government  securities ;  who  incite  insubordin- 
ation or  refusal  of  duty;  or  who  speak,  or  write,  or  publish  abusive 
language  against  the  flag,  the  imiform,  or  the  Constitution.  President 
Wilson  signed  this  bill  on  May  16th. 

The  House  also  passed  on  May  14th  by  a  vote  of  295  to  2  the 
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so-called  Ovennan  bill,  authorizing  the  President  to  reorganize  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  of  Government.  The  President  has  signed  this  bill 
also. 

Several  measures  of  far  reaching  importance  to  the  railroads  and 
to  the  entire  country  were  taken  by  the  Railroad  Administration  during 
the  month.  They  affect  the  wajg;es  of  railroad  employees,  freight  and 
passenger  rates  and  the  operating  personnel  of  the  properties  them- 
selves. On  May  8th  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission  headed  by  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  issued  a  report  recommending 
wa^  increases,  ranging  from  4.56%  to  43%  and  aggregating  about 
$3U),000,000  annually  among  the  transportation  lines  under  uovem- 
ment  direction.  The  report  intimated  that  when  the  Government 
assumed  control  of  the  roads,  serious  labor  disturbances  were  threat- 
ened which  might  have  tied  up  transportation. 

On  May  13th  it  was  reported  from  Washington  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  officials  estimated  that  a  25%  increase  in  freight  and 
passenger  rates  was  necessary  to  meet  the  higher  costs  of  fuel,  wages, 
equipment  and  other  operating  expenses,  the  aggregate  of  which  was 
between  $600,000,000  and  $700,000,000  a  year. 

On  May  19th  it  was  announced  in  Washington  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  had  approved  expenditures  for  this  year  by  the  roads 
under  its  direction,  for  additions,  betterments  and  equipment,  aggre- 
gating about  three  times  as  much  as  they  spent  in  any  one  of  the  last 
three  years.  The  total  was  $937,961,318,  consisting  of  $440,071,013 
for  additions  and  betterments,  and  $479,686,531  for  equipment,  cars 
and  locomotives,  with  $18,203,774  for  track  extensions. 

On  May  21st  Secretary  McAdoo,  Director  General  of  Railroads, 
issued  an  order  removing  the  presidents  of  all  railways  under  Govern- 
ment control  from  active  participation  in  the  operation  or  management 
of.  the  physical  properties  owned  bv  their  corporations.  At  the  same 
time  he  announced  his  purpose  to  select,  as  operating  heads  of  the  lines, 
men  who  would  be  required  to  sever  all  relations  with  the  companies 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  to  become  answerable  only  to  the 
Railroad  Administration,  at  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administration, 
in  no  case  in  excess  of  $20,000.  Presidents  might  remain  at  the  head 
of  their  corporations,  but  would  receive  no  salary  out  of  the  operating 
revenues,  their  compensation  being  paid  by  the  corporation  out  ot 
moneys  received  from  the  Government.  The  new  operating  heads  will 
be  known  as  Federal  Managers  and  will  be  directiy  responsible  to 
regional  directors.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  McAdoo  created  two  new 
regions,  the  All^henv  and  Pocahontas. 

On  May  26th  &ir.  McAdoo  issued  a  general  order  granting  wage 
increases.  He  adopted,  in  effect,  the  recommendation  of  the  Railroad 
Wage  Commission,  with  some  revision,  which  added  between  $25,000,- 
000  and  $40,000,000  to  the  estimated  aggregate  of  the  Commission's 
increases.  It  was  pointed  out  in  reports  of  this  order  that  "  the  whole 
effort  toward  wage  adjustment  was  made  with  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing the  workers  and  obtaining  their  cooperation  with  the  Government 
in  winning  the  war."  The  pay  of  negroes  was  equalized  with  that 
of  white  men  for  similar  service. 

The  next  day  Mr.  McAdoo  ordered  a  25%  increase  in  freight 
rates,  effective  June  25th,  and  raised  passenger  rates  to  3  cents  a  mile, 
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effective  June  10th.  It  was  estimated  that  this  order  would  add  about 
$860,000,000  to  the  annual  operating  income  of  the  roads  under  Gov- 
ernment control.  Intranstate  rates  are  wiped  out.  Mileage  books  and 
excursion  tickets  already  sold  are  recalled  and  their  use  after -June 
10th  stopped. 

The  charges  and  coimter  charges  growing  out  of  the  tmsatisf  actory 
production  of  aircraft  reached  a  climax  dunng  this  month,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  undertaking  of  a  formal  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  which,  at  one  stage,  brought  the  President  and  the 
Senate  into  an  attitude  of  serious  conflict.  On  May  6th  the  White 
House  made  public  a  telegram  to  the  President  from  Howard  Coffin, 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Board,  requesting  an  investigation 
of  the  charges  of  dishonesty,  and  the  reply  of  the  President  promising 
such  an  investigation  through  the  Department  of  Justice.  On  that  day 
the  President  wrote  to  Senator  Thomas,  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, that  **  any  instrumentality  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  be  used  to  investigate  and  pursue  the  charges  of  dishonesty 
or  malversation  of  any  kind.  *  *  ♦  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  matter 
will  be  treated  as  one  for  searching  official  investigation  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  Government."  The  next  day  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  decided  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
aircraft  and  ordnance  production  and  into  other  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department.  Senator  Chamberlain,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  offered  a  resolution  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  to  make  investigations  and  practically  covering  a  general 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  said  that  there  would  be  "  no 
immunity  baths  and  no  whitewashing."  There  was  indicated,  however, 
a  general  disbelief  that  there  had  been  graft  or  dishonesty. 

This  resolution  was  delayed  for  some  days  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Audit  and  Control  of  the  Contingent  fund,  to  which  it  was 
referred  in  the  usual  routine.  On  May  14th  Senator  Thompson,  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee,  had  a  conference  with  President  Wilson  at  the 
White  House,  after  which  he  said  that  the  President  was  opposed  to 
the  resolution  because  of  its  wide  scope  and  that  the  President  believed 
a  general  investigation  of  the  war  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  next  day  the  President  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  Democratic  leader  in 
the  Senate,  in  which  he  said :  '*  I  should  regard  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  as  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Administration. 
The  purpose  which  it  undoubtedly  expresses  has  been  expressed  again 
and  again  in  various  forms  during  the  present  session  and  has  always 
seemed  to  originate  in  a  rooted  distrust  of  those  who  are  at  present 
in  charge  of  the  executive  functions  of  the  Government.  *  *  *  Such 
activities  on  the  part  of  a  particular  committee  of  the  Senate,  as  this 
resolution  would  look  forward  to,  would  constitute  nothing  less  than  an 
attempt  to  take  over  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  at  the  least  so  superin- 
tend and  direct  and  participate  in  the  executive  conduct  of  it  as  to 
interfere  in  the  most  serious  way  with  the  action  of  the  constituted 
Executive." 

It  was  understood  by  senators  that  the  President's  objection  was  to 
the  language  in  the  resolution  giving  the  committee  authority  to  inquire 
'*  into  any  other  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  or  through 
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the  War  Department."  The  Committee  amended  the  resolution  striking 
out  this  phrase  and  substituting  language  authorizing  and  directing 
the  committee  ''  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  Senate  the  progress 
of  aircraft  and  ordnance  production  in  the  United  States  or  into  the 
status  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  supplies  or  expenditures  in  any 
of  those  branches  of  the  War  Department." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  President  sent  this  letter  to  Senator 
Martin,  the  White  House  made  public  the  fact  that  Charles  £.  Hughes 
had  been  selected  by  the  President  to  assist  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  aircraft  production  situ- 
ation *'  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

On  May  16th  Senator  Thompson  had  another  conference  with 
President  Wilson  at  which  the  President  still  opposed  the  resolution, 
even  in  its  amended  form,  and  urged  him  to  impress  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic senators  the  necessity  of  standing  with  the  President  against 
any  investigation  of  war  activities.  Senator  Thompson,  reporting  to 
bis  colleagues,  said  **  It  is  a  fight." 

The  threatened  airing  of  the  whole  controversy  in  a  Senate  debate 
was  avoided,  however,  and  a  compromise  was  effected  which  resulted 
in  the  unanimous  adoption  by  the  Senate  on  May  22nd  of  a  resolution 
merely  giving  the  Conmiittee  on  Military  Affairs  money  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  for  "  any  expenses  incurred  under  the  provisions  of 
Senate  resolution  48  heretofore  adopted,"  including  the  employment 
of  assistants  and  travelling  expenses.  This  throws  the  investigatory 
power  of  the  Committee  back  to  Resolution  48,  which  was  adopted 
on  April  30th,  1917,  and  which  authorized  the  Committee  during  this 
Congress  ''  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  to  administer  oaths, 
and  to  employ  a  stenographer,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per  printed 
page,  to  report  such  hearings  as  may  be  had  in  connection  with  any 
subject  which  may  be  pending  before  said  Committee."  It  also  author- 
ized the  conunittee,  or  any  sub-committee  thereof,  to  sit  during  the 
sessions  or  recesses  of  the  Congress.  Thus  the  resolution  finally  adopted, 
was,  if  anything,  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  to  which 
the  President  objected.  No  limit  is  fixed  for  the  Committee's  power 
of  inquiry. 

That  same  day  Attorney-General  Gregory  made  public  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hughes  suggesting  that  no  parallel  inquiry  to  that  he  was 
undertaking  should  be  made.  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
expressed  a  willingness  to  conform  to  Judge  Hughes'  desires,  but  after 
consultation  with  him  it  was  decided  that  die  Senate  Committee  should 
proceed  with  its  investigations.  Sub-committees  were  appointed  for 
mquiry  into  aircraft  and  ordnance  production  and  into  the  Quarter- 
master's Department. 

While  this  controversy  was  at  its  height  in  Washington,  Major 
Raoul  Lufbery,  foremost  American  Ace,  was  killed  in  the  air  by 
a  German  armored  biplane,  over  the  American  sector  north  of  Toul. 
Lufbery's  plane  was  set  on  fire,  apparently  by  explosive  bullets,  and 
he  leapt  out  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet.  The  next  day  French  airmen 
brought  down  the  armored  plane. 

[This  record  is  as  of  June  5  and  is  to  be  continued] 
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JAPAN,  SIBERIA,  AND  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA 

Sir, — Here  and  in  New  York  people  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  Siberia,  and  I  say  I  don't  think  because  they  have 
not  invaded  Siberia. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  have.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers,"  is  all  the  proof 
then  can  produce. 

German  propaganda  is  plainly  visible  in  all  this  agitation  and  mis- 
information; but  it  is  strange  that  intelligent  people  can  be  fooled  by 
German  interests  at  this  late  day,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  aid  the 
German  propagandists — ^literally  work  for  the  Kaiser — ^by  repeating  such 
stuff  and  making  remarks  derogatory  to  any  of  the  Allies.  To  turn  the 
Allies  against  one  another  is  all  that  German  heart  could  wish. 

Bemhardi,  Zimmerman,  and  Count  Rex,  the  German  Ambassador 
who  left  Tokyo  in  1914,  have  all  said  that  they  would  embroil 
America  and  Japan,  since  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  Germany,  would 
distract  us  from  affairs  in  the  Atlantic  and  Europe,  and  give  Germany 
a  freer  hand  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Germany  saw  the  defeat  of  Russia 
in  1905,  and  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  formidable  military  Power  in  the  Far 
East  with  rage  and  chagrin.  Japan  is  a  great  obstacle  to  Germany  in 
Asia  both  politically  and  economically.  Only  Japan  can  meet  and  best 
Germany  in  trade  rivalry  in  China.  Only  Japan  can  keep  Germany  out 
of  the  Pacific,  now  that  Japan  has  once  put  her  out  of  that  hemisphere, 
for  we  are  not  nearly  awake  to  the  menace  and  do  not  realize  how  immi- 
nent it  is. 

Only  Japan  has  patrolled  and  kept  the  Pacific  free  from  raiders  and 
submarines,  and  made  it  safe  for  our  commerce  and  our  travelers  since 
the  war  began.  Our  only  contribution  has  been  to  permit  San  Francisco, 
Honolulu  and  Manila  to  be  safe  headquarters  for  German  spies  and 
Hindu  conspirators  to  plot  and  intrigue  against  Japan,  England  and 
India.  The  German  consul  at  Honolulu  and  the  German  naval  officers, 
whose  ships  were  interned  there,  put  the  wildest  rumors  upon  the  wireless 
service  and  our  yellow  press  obediently  went  off  into  headlines  reporting 
Japanese  naval  bases  and  wireless  masts  and  armies  all  over  Lower 
California  and  Mexico. 

These  intelligent  talkers  tell  me,  also,  that  the  Japanese  have  not 
done  anything  in  this  war  except  take  Kiao-chau  for  their  own  profit.  Of 
course  any  talk  about  Japan  sending  an  army  to  Europe  is  the  rankest 
nonsense.  There  have  never  been  one  hundred  ships  to  spare  to  take  the 
100,000  Japanese  soldiers  on  a  six  or  eight  weeks'  journey,  were  the  Suez 
route  open  and  safe,  nor  ships  to  keep  them  supplied  with  their  own 
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food.  They  have  long  ago  lost  the  best  and  largest  of  their  ships  on  the 
European  routes  by  mines  and  torpedoes,  and  the  arrival  of  the  raider 
Wolf  at  Kiel  so  lately  has  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  Hitachi-fnaru, 
which  left  Cape  Town  last  September  and  was  never  heard  of  until  its 
crew  and  passengers  were  brought  to  Kiel.  Japan's  whole  navy  has  been 
in  conunission  and  hard  at  work  since  August,  1914,  patrolling  the  Pacific, 
capturing,  driving  to  internment,  and  sinking  German  vessels,  seising 
German  cable  stations  and  islands,  convoying  the  Australian  troop  ships 
to  Sues,  protecting  Indian  cities,  landing  marines  at  the  critical  moment  of 
the  uprising  at  Singapore  and  saving  that  British  community  from  ex- 
termination, chasing  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  and  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Gironde,  and  convoying  British  ships  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  off  the  Gironde  and  all  the  way  up  the  river  to  Bordeaux 
were  Japanese  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers.  Three  crews  of  ships  sunk 
in  the  Mediterranean  I  saw  at  Cook's  office  in  Paris  last  summer,  and  all 
had  been  rescued  by  Japanese  patrol  boats  and  destroyers.  Three  pas- 
sengers returning  on  the  same  ship  with  me  last  Fall  had  also  been  tor- 
pedoed in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  also  been  rescued  by  Japanese 
destroyers. 

The  Japanese  Red  Cross  conducted  a  model  hospital  in  Russia,  and 
also  one  in  England  and  in  France  for  the  first  year  of  the  war — sending 
to  Belgium  and  Serbia  an  equivalent  in  hospital  supplies  as  preferably 
requested.  The  Red  Cross  and  individual  Japanese  have  given  liberally 
for  European  relief,  and  have  been  unceasing  in  their  gifts  to  the  Russian 
and  Polish  refugees,  who  by  many  thousands  were  shipped  to  Siberia 
and  dumped  in  concentration  camps,  where  they  suffered  the  lack  of 
everything  quite  as  much  as  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Siberia. 

Japanese  people  in  addition  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  a  sum 
just  short  of  two  million  yen  for  the  comfort  of  the  Ally  wounded;  and 
Italy's  share,  some  $800,000,  opportunely  reached  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
just  at  the  moment  of  the  reverses  of  last  autumn. 

Each  battalion  that  went  from  Western  Canada  included  fifty  Japanese 
volunteers  in  1914  and  1915,  and  three  of  these  Japanese  in  British  Co- 
lumbia regiments  won  the  Victoria  Cross  and  many  others  lesser  medals 
and  mention  in  1916. 

At  the  request  of  the  Russian  Government,  Japanese  artillery  officers 
conducted  a  school  of  gunnery  at  Petrograd  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
These  Japanese  officers  were  asked  by  General  Brusiloff  to  take  diarge 
of  his  artillery  in  his  last  great  offensive,  and  you  doubtless  remember 
that  the  artillery  fire  was  the  great  feature  of  his  advance,  which  swept 
everjrthing  before  Brusiloff's  army  until  the  Petrograd  War  Office  cut  off 
and  diverted  his  ammunition  supplies  and  so  brought  the  campaign  to 
an  end. 

Japan  was  the  first  of  the  Allies  to  permanently  capture  a  fortress 
and  force  a  German  army  to  surrender.  She  did  her  job  neatly  and 
promptly,  without  any  fussing  or  bragging,  and  so  methodically  as  to  have 
the  feat  called  "  autumn  manoeuvres."  Japan  was  never  blind  to  the 
danger  of  a  German  foothold  in  China,  and  the  great  railway  concession 
which  Germany  had  secured  to  build  a  railway  straight  across  from 
Kiao-chau  to  Central  Asia,  was  plain  warning  of  her  intentions,  of  what 
Japan  might  expect  in  ten  or  twenty  or  forty  years.     By  the  capture  of 
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Kiao-chaa  that  plan  waa  nipped  in  the  bad;  but  if  Germanj  is  to  steal  in 
at  Vladivostok  with  an  already  completed  railway  to  Europe  as  well  as 
to  Central  Asia^  the  work  must  be  done  over  again.  Having  once  put 
Germany  out  of  the  Pacific,  Japan  does  not  intend  to  let  her  return  to 
those  waters,  nor  does  England  nor  France,  who  have  colonies  and  in- 
terests there. 

Do  we,  w^th  our  avowed  intention  of  sometime  withdrawing  from  the 
Philippines,  mean  to  let  Germany  come  back  to  the  Pacific — ^when  we 
know  that  Germany  is  the  only  Power  that  wanted  and  wants  the  Philip- 
pines, and  vowed  that  we  should  never  have  them,  and  showed  her  hand 
and  her  mind  so  plainly  to  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  in  1898? 

England  could  have  foreclosed  her  mortgage  on  Manila  at  any  time 
in  the  last  century  had  she  wanted  the  Philippines;  and  Japan  refused 
to  buy  them,  when  offered  for  less  than  a  third  of  what  we  paid  in  hard 
cash  through  the  Treaty  of  Paris — plus  all  the  expenses  of  our  conquest 
and  military  occupation.  Neither  England  nor  Japan,  if  they  had  once 
acquired  the  Philippines  and  Guam,  would  have  supinely  allowed  Ger- 
many to  come  in  and  boldly  buy  all  the  rest  of  the  island  group  entirely 
surrounding  Guam,  as  we  did — in  all  innocence — ^in  spite  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  German  mind  at  Manila. 

The  freight  and  dunnage  lying  around  on  wharves  and  open  ground  at 
Vladivostok  are  not  the  chief  concern  of  Japan,  although  anununition 
and  submarines  in  parts  would  be  very  dangerous  things  in  clever  German 
hands.  A  few  raiders  let  out  into  the  Pacific  would  inaugurate  a  reign  of 
terror  in  all  the  East.  The  accumulated  freight  at  Vladivostok  is  mostly 
of  American  origin,  as  England  took  over  from  Japan  the  manufacturing 
of  anununition  for  Russia  in  early  1916.  England  had  the  plant  and  could 
do  so,  and  since  she  had  to  pay  all  of  Russia's  bills  anyhow,  it  was 
cheaper.  Japan  did  not  receive  cash  payments  from  Russia  for  anything 
she  did  supply  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  It  was  too  literally  "  Let 
George  pay."  When  Japan  balked,  after  a  year  of  furnishing  pay  for 
raw  materials  and  labor  on  credit,  the  strip  of  railway  zone  from  Chang- 
chun to  the  Sungari  river  and  navigation  rights  on  that  stream  were  as- 
signed. After  that,  England  paid.  Once  England  gave  treasury  notes 
for  fifty  millions  and  again  for  seventy  millions,  and  Japan  floated  a 
domestic  loan.  At  the  same  time,  Japanese  financiers  lent  fifty  millions 
to  France. 

In  the  United  States,  no  credit  was  allowed  on  Russian  orders.  Every 
nail  and  horseshoe  and  locomotive  and  bit  of  barbed  wire  had  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  factory  door,  and  it  was  up  to  the  Russian  agents  to  get  things 
to  Seattle  and  tiience  by  a  fleet  of  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Japanese 
steamers  over  to  Vladivostok.  To  provide  for  these  cash  payments  to 
American  manufacturers,  Russia  sent  $200^000,000  in  gold  bullion  and 
$100,000^000  in  platinum  to  Vladivostok  in  1915,  and  Japan  sent  three 
of  her  fastest  cruisers  to  transport  it  across  to  Vancouver  and  deliver  it 
to  the  Bank  of  England  agent  at  Vancouver.  Three  times  these  Japanese 
cruisers  carried  the  precious  metals  over  to  pay  the  American  bills — and 
Japan  and  England  still  wait  for  their  money. 

Nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  the  common  idea  here  that  Siberia 
is  a  sort  of  a  promised  land,  a  garden  of  Eden  into  which  the  Japanese 
are  dying  to  enter  and  grow  rice,  silk  and  tea;  and  that  if  they  once  got 
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in  there,  thej  would  never  leave  the  charming  place — ^that  thej  might 
occnpj  and  annex  the  whole  of  Siberia^  and  spill  over  into  Europe  and 
appear  on  the  borders  of  Germany.  A  veritable  Yellow  Peril!  So  pre- 
diselj  the  picture  that  the  Kaiser  once  drew,  that  it  might  suggest  its 
origin  to  any  intelligent  person  not  hypnotized  by  German  propagandists. 
They  look  doubtful  when  one  suggests  that  an  army  of  even  800,000 
Japanese  would  not  go  far  in  a  country  4,000  miles  across,  with  railway 
towns  100  and  500  miles  apart,  and  Japanese  food  and  supplies  to  follow 
by  assured  railway  coumiunications !  And  they  doubt,  too,  when  one 
assures  them  that  Japanese  interests  are  not  imperilled  at  Irkutsk,  that 
they  are  concerned  only  with  the  seacoast  and  harbors  fronting  their 
islands. 

"  But  don't  the  Japanese  want  to,  and  need  to  expand,  to  emigrate?  " 
they  ask. 

Certainly  they  do,  but  not  to  any  such  uncivilized,  undeveloped  and 
inhospitable  region  as  Siberia.  The  Japanese  working-classes  do  not 
emigrate  to  Manchuria  or  Korea  because  of  the  severe  climate,  nor  to 
Formosa,  because  of  the  tropic  heat.  They  go  to  those  countries  as  em- 
ployers of  inferior  people  as  laborers.  They  go  as  .engineers,  surveyors, 
builders,  contractors,  foremen,  petty  merchants,  photographers,  barbers^ 
etc.,  and  temporarily  only. 

The  Japanese  very  much  wish  to  go  to  highly  civilized  countries  where 
tliey  can  work,  study,  learn,  and  earn  high  wages,  and  bring  back  and 
send  back  money  to  their  families.  Our  treaty  with  Japan  secures  them 
that  right,  but  as  one  State  has  seen  fit  to  legislate  and  agitate  against 
the  faithful  observance  of  our  treaty,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
power  to  enforce  it,  to  make  the  State  observe  the  nation's  word  of  honor, 
the  Japanese  forego  the  privileges,  so  definitely  guaranteed  by  free  men 
in  a  free  country,  where  all  men  are  free  and  equal.  They  have  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  keep  their  workmen  at  home  by  the  strictest  observance 
of  their  Gentlemen's  Agreement.  The  Japanese  observe  it  strictly.  I 
mean,  no  Japanese  ever  dreams  of  or  attempts  to  evade  it.  The  prohibi- 
tion is  law  and  absolute.  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  some  American 
applies  to  an  American  Consulate  or  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Japan 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  Japanese  butler  or  valet  or  maid  to  America. 
Nothing  can  convince  such  Americans  that  there  is  not  some  loophole^ 
some  inside  track,  some  "  pull "  that  can  get  around  the  agreement  in 
their  particular  case.  When  the  fact  is  finally  driven  into  their  heads 
that  the  thing  cannot  be  done,  every  one  of  them  turns  in  and  berates 
the  Japanese  Government — for  keeping  its  word ! 

And  now  that  the  Japanese  have  landed  marines  at  Vladivostok,  what 
will  not  the  German  propagandists  and  their  dupes  say.'^  They  want 
"  guarantees  that  the  Japanese  will  ever  get  out  of  Siberia."  Who  asked 
us  for  guarantees  when  we  went  into  Cuba,  and  Haiti,  and  San  Domingo, 
and  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico?  Whose  business  is  it  but  Japan's  there, 
anyhow  ? 

It  angers  me  when  anyone  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  British,  the 
French  or  the  Italians,  or  criticizes  them  or  impugns  their  motives  in  the 
way  German  propagandists  want  us  to  do.  They  are  our  Allies  now  and 
we  stand  together  loyally,  or  we  all  go  down. 

A  Califomian  has  lately  said  that  only  the  British  navy  has  saved  us 
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and  our  precious  old  Monroe  Doctrine  so  far — ^and  now^  if  the  Germans 
gel  to  Vladivostok  and  control  the  Siberian  Bolsheviki  as  easily  as  they 
do  the  Finnish  and  others,  only  the  Japanese  navy  can  save  California 
from  becoming  a  second  Belgiom.  And  of  course  Japan  will  risk  every 
last  man,  ship  and  gun  to  save  California ! 

Nothing  is  so  plain,  straight  and  clear  as  that  the  German  propa- 
gandists are  behind  all  this  opposition  to  Japan  protecting  her  people  and 
her  interests  in  the  Siberian  coast  province  and  preventing  Germany  from 
getting  a  foothold  in  the  Pacific  again. 

Are  we  going  to  help  them,  or  just  hinder  and  insult  an  Ally  ? 

£•  R.  o« 

Washington,  D.  C. 

WASTING  TIME  OVER  PRINCIPLES 

Sir, — The  March  copy  of  The  North  American  Review  and  the 
following  letter  were  laid  on  my  desk  at  the  same  time.  The  presence  of 
the  Review  suggested  my  giving  you  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which  is  self- 
explanatory. 

With  reference  to  the  letter,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  man  who 
occupies  the  place  that  you  occupy  among  American  readers  might  be 
able  to  do  a  little  something  towards  instilling  common  sense  in  the  labor 
department  of  the  present  Administration. 

The  writer  is  in  charge  of  the  manufacture  and  production  of  lumber 
at  a  Rock  Creek  plant,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is  engaged  chiefly  in 
getting  out  considerable  quantity  of  material  for  use  of  the  ship  yards. 
The  action  of  the  Government  in  establishing  what  they  cidl  basic 
principles  of  the  eight-hour  day  among  the  West  Coast  mills  will  un- 
doubtedly foreshadow  a  like  action  for  the  mills  in  the  South.  My  chief 
point  is  this :  Does  the  Government  want  ships,  or  do  they  want  to  waste 
their  time  establishing  basic  principles  that  are  from  one  to  two  years 
old?  At  least,  the  writer  never  heard  of  a  basic  principle  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  present  Administration.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  eight-hour  day  on  the  Coast  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  submission  to  the  demands  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  will  entail  a  decided 
curtailment  in  the  production  of  ship  stock.  If  this  principle  is  carried 
out  among  the  Southern  mills,  it  will  entail  another  decrease  in  the 
production  of  ship  stock. 

I  would  appreciate  some  light  on  just  what  the  Government  does  want. 
This  much  we  do  know,  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  as  much 
lumber  in  eight  hours  as  it  is  in  ten  hours  with  or  without  basic  principles. 
If  ship  stock  is  what  the  Government  wants,  why  not  leave  the  mills  alone, 
or  if  any  interference  is  to  take  place,  let  it  be  of  some  beneficial  char- 
acter, instead  of  an  order  which  really  curtails  production.  Either  we 
are  running  a  tremendous  bluff  that  we  are  at  war  and  that  the  war  is 
going  to  be  won  on  basic  eight-hour  principles,  or  we  are  playing  rotten 
politics. 

The  writer  would  appreciate  a  letter  from  you  giving  your  opinion 
as  to  just  what  you  think  of  the  basic  principle  of  an  eight-hour  day,  and 
its  relation  to  the  lumber  industry. 

Incidentally,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  comment  in  the  papers 
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about  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  secure  timber  in  the  South.  You 
can  take  it  from  a  man  who  knows  that  that  talk  is  all  foolishness,  as  the 
timber  is  here  and  can  be  sent  to  the  ship  yards,  and  I  believe  that  the 
present  organisation  that  is  handling  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
work  is  composed  of  men  who  are  reidly  going  to  get  results. 

E.  J.  Booth. 

T&iNiTT,  Texas. 

[Enclosure] 

SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION 

New  Orleans^  La.,  March  2,  1918. 

To  Subscribers: 

WEST  COAST  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  PLACED 
ON  EIGHT-HOUR  BASIS  WITH  MAXIMUM 
WAGE    SCALE    BY    GOVERNMENT    ORDER 

The  entire  lumber  industry  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  went  on  an 
eight-hour  day  March  1st,  by  Government  order  issued  through  Colonel 
Disque  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  after  consultation  with  Government 
authorities  in  Washington. 

It  is  understood  that  no  overtime  will  be  allowed  for  work  in  excess 
of  eight  hours.  A  maximum  wage  scale  will  be  fixed  by  the  Government 
and  announced  within  a  few  days.  A  penalty  is  provided  for  lumber 
manufacturers  working  labor  in  mills  or  camps  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
or  for  violation  of  the  wage  scale. 

The  above  for  your  information. 

Yours  truly. 

Southern  Pine  Association. 

DISCOVERIES 

Sra, — During  these  momentous  days  of  our  national  life  I  have  been 
an  ardent  reader  of  The  North  American  Review.  I  have  read  with 
great  concern,  most  especially,  your  editorials — ^those  relevant  to  the 
policies  of  the  Administration  at  Washington. 

You  have  devoted  much  space  to  criticism  which  impresses  me  as 
being  mere  spontaneous  outbursts  of  personal  prejudice  and  jealousy 
directed  solely  at  the  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  United  People.  This  is  not  the  time,  when  millions  of  liberty- 
loving  people  are  fighting  the  Hun  to  maintain  their  liberty  and  democratic 
ideals,  for  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  display  partisan  politics  in  an  endeavor 
to  secure  a  political  berth  for  Roosevelt.  Each  editorial  is  an  unjust 
effusion  of  your  political  ambitions  and  a  campaign  speech  for  T.  R. 

Survey  the  achievements  of  our  Government  since  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  progress  made 
is  remarkable — ^almost  unbelievable — ^but  true  nevertheless.  Men,  real 
Americans,  who  have  been  "  Over  There  "  testify  to  the  veracity  of  my 
statement.  A  personal  trip  to  Europe,  Mr.  Editor,  would  doubtless  serve 
to  cast  the  beam  from  your  eye  and  enable  you  to  see  the  accomplishments 
of  our  military  machine  of  which  you  are  so  absurdly  ignorant. 

On  your  return  to  America  I  feel  sure  you  will  take  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  splendid  progress  made 
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and  wiU  feel  much  abashed  in  having  characterised  him  as  a  man  of 
"  smug  cocksureness  and  detestable  flippancj." 

Our  country  needs  your  unqualified  support  You  can  make  your 
editorials  as  effective  in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Hun  as  the  shells  from 
the  Allies'  cannon,  and  simultaneously  give  undeniable  evidence  of  your 
American  patriotism  and  inflexible  loyalty. 

Cease  knocking!  It's  a  poor  American  who  hides  behind  the  cloak, 
"  constructive  criticism."  True  and  whole-hearted  Americans  want  this 
war  to  terminate  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Kaiser  and  his  Potsdam  gang 
must  surrender  unconditionally.  Surely  you  are  sincere  in  hoping  and 
expecting  Allied  victory? 

R.  T.  Allinson. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A    TREAT    WITHHELD 

Sir, — In  the  name  of  national  unity,  in  this  critical  time,  may  I  not 
appeal  to  you  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  articles  calculated  to  under- 
mine public  faith  in  the  Prohibition  Amendment?  Several  of  your  recent 
issues  have  carried  such  articles,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  but  be  de- 
plorable. 

The  Amendment  is  now  virtually  the  law  of  the  land;  as  the  prmciple 
of  prohibition  was  finally  and  definitely  passed  upon  by  Congress  in  the 
act  of  submitting  the  amendment  to  the  Legislatures.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  it  wiU  now  be  rejected,  the  plain  intent  of  the  Constitution  being 
that  the  Legislatures  in  a  case  like  this  shall  have  mere  suspensory  power, 
determining  the  time  of  enactment,  but  having  no  right  to  reject  outright. 

Whatever  your  private  opinion,  you  must  admit  that  there  are  valuable 
and  powerful  arguments  on  the  Prohibition  side,  and  a  sense  of  fairness 
should  lead  you  to  want  to  present  them  to  your  readers.  Articles, 
written  by  able  pens  and  illustrated  by  able  pencils,  have  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  can  be  had,  aU  ready 
for  printing,  by  applying  to  your  State  superintendent — ^in  your  case 
Mr.  William  H.  Anderson.  Apply  for  one  or  more  of  these  articles  and 
print  them,  without  charge  or  obligation  to  you.  You  will  be  furnishing 
a  treat  to  your  readers  and  performing  a  public  service. 

Yours  for  victory, 

EuoKNK  Dale. 

New  York  City. 

[Our  correspondent's  invitation  to  us  to  "  furnish  a  treat "  to  our 
readers  by  obtaining  our  opinions  concerning  "prohibition,  "  all  ready  for 
printing  ",  from  that  bubbling  fountain  of  moral,  political,  and  scientific 
wisdom,  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  is  tempting;  but  alas,  we  have  a 
perverted  and  irresistible  inclination  toward  doing  our  own  thinking  on 
this  subject,  inferior  and  imperfect  though  it  may  be. 

By  the  way,  we  wonder  where  our  correspondent  derived  his  interest- 
ing information  that  the  State  Legislatures  have  "no  right  to  reject 
outright "  the  Constitutional  amendment  submitted  to  them  by  Congress? 
This  is  indeed  a  new  and  refreshing  view  of  the  limitations  of  States' 
Rights. 

— Editor.] 
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FROM  A  RUSSIAN  ADMIRAL 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  some  interest  your  article,  entitled  "  Who  Is 
My  Neighbor?  ",  in  the  May  number  of  your  esteemed  magazine. 

I  must  ask  you,  on  behalf  of  the  truth,  to  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  the  curious  story,  so  well  substantiated  that  it  would  take  a  good 
deal  to  disprove  it,  about  the.  relationship  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and 
of  Russia  having  employed  many  Japanese  in  her  navy  before  the  war 
and  in  the  early  part  of  it,  has  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  fact. 

For  many  years  before  the  war,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  I  was 
Chief  of  Operations  in  the  Russian  Fleet,  and  consequently  have  some 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  our  navy. 

I  know  that  after  the  Japanese  war  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  was 
striven  for  in  our  navy,  and  what  was  then  known  as  the  *'  Young  School  " 
assumed  a  predominant  place  in  its  affairs,  with  Admiral  Essen  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Our  fleet  succeeded  in  displaying  such  a  degree  of 
efficiency  through  their  efforts  that  the  Germans  feared  to  meet  the 
Russian  Fleet  in  an  open  fight.  This  high  state  of  efficiency  was  due 
solely  to  the  "  Young  School "  under  the  leadership  of  Admiral  Essen 
and  his  staff,  including  myself. 

When  the  German  cruiser  Magdeburg  grounded  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
and  her  crew  was  imprisoned,  a  letter  was  found  on  the  captain's  desk, 
warning  him  not  to  venture  into  the  Finland  Gulf,  as  the  Russian  Fleet, 
although  consisting  of  small  units,  was  highly  trained  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency. 

Such  a  tribute  from  the  enemy  speaks  for  itself.  The  high  standard 
that  was  attained  by  the  Russian  Fleet  at  that  time  was  due  solely  to  her 
own  conscientious  hard  work,  and  in  no  way  to  foreigners,  who,  I  can 
assure  you,  have  not  been  admitted  in  our  navy  in  any  capacity  whatever 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

Rear  Admiral  db  Richter, 

Russian  Embassy,  Russian  Navy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

LET  US  EMANCIPATE  THE  RACE 

Sir, — I  write  you  because  of  the  imperative  demand  for  a  change  in 
our  economic  system,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  we  are  suffering. 
Bellamy  has  shown  very  clearly  in  his  master  work.  Equality,  that  if  the 
wealth  that  is  produced  were  equitably  distributed,  these  evils  would  dis- 
appear !  Lift  the  burdens  that  modern  civilization  has  imposed  and  let  us 
get  a  chance  to  surround  ourselves  with  the  comforts  that  man  has  in- 
vented, and  the  viciousness  that  dominates  man's  efforts  to  acquire  wealth 
would  also  disappear.  The  profit  system  is  not  a  result  of  free  competi- 
tion, but  of  class  legislation  which  our  Government  is  criminally  guilty  of, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  get  relief  except  by  starting  a  system  that  will  sup- 
ply money  on  the  mutual  plan  affording  the  borrower  an  opportunity  to 
use  his  credit  instead  of  being  compelled  to  use  the  lender's  capital.  I  shall 
be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  this  point.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  an  overwhelming  majority  favoring  this  idea  if  it  could 
be  put  to  the  public  so  as  to  afford  all  an  opportunity  to  understand  it. 
Authority  has  not  a  single  argument  with  which  to  defend  itself  for  having 
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established  a  monopolj  of  the  medium  of  exchange;  or,  to  put  it  more 
forciblj,  prohibited  the  people  from  establishing  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  compelled  them  to  use  a  makeshift  that  was  devised  for  speculative 
purposes  in  which  the  people  were  to  be  the  victims.  The  fact  is  that 
governments  are  not  established  to  sustain  right,  as  the  Declaration 
affirms,  but  to  prevent  man  from  getting  his  rights.  It  is  the  great 
delusion  that  we  are  dependent  on  government  to  get  our  rights.  We 
will  never  get  them  until  we  take  them  and  public  opinion  sustains  the 
act.  Oh,  that  a  man  could  be  found  that  has  the  influence  and  means  to 
force  this  issue,  and  thus  emancipate  the  human  race ! 

Alfred  B.  Wxstrup. 
Chicago,  III. 

BROWNING    AND    WILLIAM    JAMES 

Sir, — Those  of  your  readers  who  enjoyed  as  I  did  the  article  on 
"  Browning,  Schopenhauer  and  Music "  by  Professor  William  Lyon 
Phelps  in  the  October  issue  of  your  magasine  may  be  further  interested 
to  recall  a  similar  likeness  between  Browning  and  another  philosopher. 
William  James'  The  WUl  to  Believe  and  Browning's  BUhop  Blaugram's 
Apology  take  almost  exactly  the  same  line  of  argument,  and  there  is  some- 
times even  a  curious  identity  of  expression  running  into  the  illustrative 
figures.  Both  writings  assert  that  objective  certitude  in  religious  faith  is 
impossible;  that  having  moral  opinions  at  all,  or  not  having  them,  is  a 
question  of  will  or  desire;  that  faith  in  a  fact  can  help  create  the  fact; 
that  religion  offers  a  certain  vital  good;  that  we  lose  this  good  as  much 
by  remaining  skeptical  as  by  positive  disbelief;  that  we  can  get  this  good 
only  by  desire  or  will  and  precursive  faith;  and  that,  therefore,  faith 
based  on  will  or  desire  is  not  only  lawful  but  essential. 

Gertrude  Darling. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

WE  MEANT  IT  AS  PROSE 

Sir, — Your  verse, 

"  Too  late,  too  late,  too  late. 
Take  heed  you  men  in  authority, 
Inefficiency  now  is  treason  V* 

might  well  be  regarded  as  a  classic.  Have  you  thought  of  having  this 
reproduced  on  a  card  and  mailed  to  every  member  of  Congress  and  all 
the  bureau  heads  and  department  heads  in  Washington?  I  really  think 
you  ought  to  do  it. 

R.  J.  Calowell. 
New  York  City. 


r 
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creditable  to  the  individual,  since  never  before  perhaps  in  our 
history  has  a  true  perspective  been  so  highly  desirable  as  an 
attribute  of  a  Chief  Executive. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  President,  but  his  underlings,  or  such 
of  them  as  feel  that,  because  they  breathe  what  they  have 
come  to  regard  as  the  atmosphere  of  sacrosanctitude,  they, 
too,  can  do  no  wrong,  to  whom  we  would  make  reference, 
designed  to  be  at  least  helpful  and  even  stimulating  to  their 
respective  spirits.  Inevitably  the  most  glowing  example  of 
inept  smartness  to  occur  to  one*s  mind  is  afforded  by  Mr. 
Greorge  Creel  because,  not  only  of  the  many  ridiculous  state- 
ments which  have  dropped  from  his  careless  tongue  like 
unripe  peas  from  an  overcharged  pod,  but  also  because  his 
was  the  first  grave  offense.  It  is  not  his  famous  "  elabora- 
tion **  of  the  report  of  Admiral  Gleaves  a  year  or  more  ago, 
reprehensible  and  shocking  though  it  was,  that  now  concerns 
us;  it  is  the  attitude  which  he  promptly  and  indignantly 
assumed  respecting  what  he  had  done.  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  immediately  upon  the  publication  of  Mr.  Creel's  fabri- 
cation, the  Associated  Press  in  Washington  received  a  mes- 
sage from  one  of  its  correspondents  in  England  giving  as 
the  official  view  at  the  base  of  the  United  States  flotilla  that 
no  such  remarkable  happening  as  he  had  depicted  had  taken 
place.  The  Associated  Press  meekly  withdrew  the  dispatch 
by  request  of  the  Navy  Department,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
its  publication  in  a  number  of  newspapers.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Creel,  while  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  "  elaborated  '*  the 
AdmiraFs  report,  which,  incidentally  has  not  been  printed  to 
this  day,  violently  denounced  the  correspondent  for  telling 
the  truth.    We  quote  from  the  World  of  July  6,  1917: 

"  I  am  going  over  to  the  Navy  Department  and  advise  Secrctaiy 
Daniels  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  these  nasty  reports  from  Ais 
unpatriotic  man,"  Mr.  Creel  said  with  much  warmth.  "  Nothing  tibat 
has 'happened  since  the  war  began  has  aroused  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  as  much  as  this  Fourth  of  July  announcement/'  he 
continued,  in  referring  to  the  version  of  the  submarine  attack  written 
by  himself.  "  If  everything  that  this  country  does  during  the  war  is 
to  be  subjected  to  attack  by  nasty  newspapers  we  might  as  well  beg^ 
right  here  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  by  paying  no  attention  to 

them." 

"  Why  not  confound  the  author  of  this  report  by  printing  the  text 
of  the  official  announcement  from  Admiral  Gleaves  ?  "  Mr.  Creel  was 

asked. 

"  The  nasty  papers  would  even  try  to  discredit  that  if  we  were  to 
publish  it,"  said  Mr.  Creel,  his  warmth  waxing.    "  If  we  begin  to  pub 
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lish  official  reports  the  Germans  would  know  just  where  the  attack  wa 
made  and  repulsed  and  then  they  would  know  where  the  transport; 
rendezvoused," 

Passing  as  mere  evidence  of  immaturity  and  cranial  en- 
largement the  diverting  appellation  applied  to  American 
public  journals^  we  find  that  Mr.  CreeFs  justification  of  his 
conduct  rested  upon  two  grounds, — ^first,  that  he  was  war- 
ranted in  deceiving  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
their  patriotism  and,  seconoly,  that  the  publication  of  the 
facts  might  give  to  the  enemy  information  of  which  neces- 
sarily they  were  already  in  possession.  "  If  everything  that 
this  country  does  during  the  war  is  to  be  attacked/'  has  now 
the  familiar  ring  of  many  subsequent  utterances,  which  have 
served  to  cloak  doubtful  practices,  but  it  was  novel  at  the 
time  and  may  rightfully  be  regarded  as  the  original  declara- 
tion of  a  policy  which  has  since  undergone  somewhat  drastic 
treatment  and  seems  now  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  a  complete 
cure  if  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment can  finally  be  overcome. 

That  Mr.  Creel  should  have  referred  to  himself  as  "  the 
country  "  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  mere  inadvertence,  in 
the  light  of  his  later  matured  assimiptions  of  the  position  of 
"  the  Grovemment,*'  but  the  error  has  since  become  so  com- 
mon on  the  part  of  some  of  his  nominal  superiors  that  its 
significance  long  ago  ceased  to  be  unique  or  even  peculiar. 
How  far  or  in  what  direction  Mr.  CreeFs  energetic  ego  might 
have  projected  the  country,  the  Grovemment  and  himself  if 
he  had  not  overstepped  aU  bounds  by  speaking  of  the  halls 
of  legislation  as  slums  we  shall  never  know ;  suffice  it  for  the 
nonce  to  say  that  when  he  appeared  before  the  Congress 
and  quoted  quite  pathetically,  although  In  less  euphonious 
phras^^ 

"  Don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye, 
But  pass  my  imperfections  by ; 
Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow, 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow," — 

aU  was  forgiven  and  he  was  put  upon  an  allowance  of 
$1,600,000  a  year,  greatly,  we  suspect,  to  the  relief  of  the 
President,  who  hitherto  had  been  obliged  to  provide,  from 
his  own  special  fund,  food  and  clothing  and  movie  tickets  to 
Mr.  Creel  and  his  whole  tribe.  We  may,  we  think,  safely 
leave  Mr.  Creel,  for  at  least  a  week,  to  thank  Grod  that  his 
master  has  never  been  fully  prepared  at  a  psychological 
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The  only  further  point  worthy  of  slight  passing  notice  is 
that,  simultaneously  with  his  insistence  that  no  "  representa- 
tive of  the  Government  ought  to  be  criticizing  any  news- 
paper," Mr.  Baker  himself  was  writing  to  Representative 
Shallenberger  of  our  own  humble  War  Weekly: 

I  have  read  with  deep  appreciation  and  pleasure  your  helpful  part 
in  the  debate  on  the  Army  bill.  The  country  will  be  stirred  by  the  fine 
absence  of  partisanship  and  by  the  significant  facts  which  you  cited, 
and  I  am  of  course  doubly  grateful  at  your  willingness  to  defend  me 
against  the  strange  and  malignant  attack  of  Mr.  Harvey. 

It  matters  some  to  me  personally,  but  my  chief  thought  is  that  the 
truth  will  give  the  people  of  the  country  confidence  in  the  Army,  and 
in  that  way  Mr.  Harvey  will  be  prevented  from  helpinjp^  our  country's 
enemies  by  his  extraordinary  and  depressing  lack  of  information. 

To  what  extent  the  country  has  been  "  stirred  by  the  fine 
absence  of  partisanship  "  in  the  harangue  of  a  pacifist  Demo- 
crat, seeking  to  curry  favor  with  the  Administration,  we  are 
not  informed;  aU  we  really  know  is  that,  since  we  proved 
conclusively  in  the  aforementioned  journal  that  the  most 
"  significant  fact "  adduced  in  defense  of  Mr.  Baker  was  an 
unqualified  falsehood,  Mr.  Shallenberger  has  maintained  a 
highly  becoming  reticence.  That  Mr.  Baker  should  regard 
an  attack  from  this  source  upon  himself  as  ''  strange ''  is  not 
surprising;  in  his  haste  he  errs;  none  has  ever  been  made; 
it  is  not  he  but  what  he  has  done  occasionally,  or  failed  to  do 
usually,  that  has  evoked  our  chiding  from  time  to  time.  Nor 
do  we  resent  in  the  slightest  degree  the  term  "  malignant " 
as  one  of  approbrium.  We  realize  that  Mr.  Baker  speaks 
with  the  expctitude  of  a  scholar  and  the  erudition  of  a  lawyer. 
If  he  makes  his  derivation  from  the  use  of  malignantes  in  the 
Vulgate,  he  has  the  authority  of  Swift  for  classifying  us  with 
the  Church  of  England,  but  we  regard  it  as  more  likely  that 
he  followed  the  Latin  and  unconsciously  heeded  the  defilnition 
implied  by  Dr.  Argyll  in  his  Reign  of  Law,  to  wit: 

The  loving  may  become  malignant ;  the  simple-minded  may  become 
suspicious. 

We  fijid  either  classification  quite  acceptable,  although 
in  the  circumstances  and  making  due  note  of  the  contrast, 
the  latter  seems  more  apt  and  is  probably  the  one  intended. 

That  Mr.  Baker  should  confuse  himself  with  the  Army 
is  but  natural;  as  we  have  already  hinted,  it  was  the  logical 
and  probably  irresistible  effect  of  the  example  of  Mr.  Creel 
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in  holding  himself  to  be  both  government  and  country.  Our 
readers  need  not  be  informed  that,  instead  of  "  attacking  the 
Army,"  we  have  persistently  demanded  from  Mr.  Baker 
justice  and  consideration  for  our  gallant  soldiers. 

What  we  have  really  deplored  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  very  "  extraordinary  and  depressing  lack  of  informa- 
ticm  "  to  which  Mr.  Baker  naively  refers,— to  the  withhcdding 
by  an  Administration  pledged  to  pubUcity  of  full  news  and 
the  whole  truth.  As  Mr.  Wilson  (Mr.  ^lcLandburgh  Wil- 
son) says  in  lAfe: 

Give  us  the  news,  whatsoever  may  happen, 

Glorious  triumph  or  gloom  of  defeat ; 
Dare  not,  presume  not  with  heartstrings  to  meddle, 

Thinking  to  temper  the  tension  and  beat. 
Give  us  the  news! 

Give  us  the  news  of  the  boys  who  have  left  us ; 

Hold  not  the  worst  from  the  gaze  of  our  eyes. 
Think  you  that  we  who  have  sired  them  that  battle 

Lack  for  the  strength  from  disaster  to  rise? 
Give  us  the  news ! 

Give  us  the  news  of  our  fighters,  our  children ; 

Tell  us  the  whole,  nor  from  sorrow  refrain. 
Think  you  that  we  who  have  borne  them  that  suflFer 

Know  not  the  way  to  be  valiant  in  pain  ? 
Give  us  the  news! 

Give  us  the  news  whatsoever  may  happen, 

Victory  joyful  or  loss  in  the  tray ; 
Keep  not  the  cup  the  Almighty  has  poured  us. 

God  is  the  censor — ^stand  out  of  the  way. 
Give  us  the  news ! 

It  took  our  friends  in  England  a  long  time  to  realize  this 
great  need  of  a  democracy  at  war.  As  Mr.  Asquith  said  in 
a  public  speech  the  other  day: 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  at  the  present  moment?  What  are  the 
faculties  that  we  most  need?  Courage,  of  course,  and  patience — ^the 
courage  that  can  face  facts  and  can  not  only  dare  but  endure ;  patience 
that  cannot  be  driven  from  its  equipoise  by  any  alternations  either  of 
hope  or  of  fear.  These  are,  to  quote  Burkes  epithet,  "the  inbred 
qualities  of  our  race."  But  let  me  suggest  one  or  two  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  helped  and  fortified.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  be  able  to 
feel,  whatever  comes  or  goes,  that  we  know  the  truth  and  the  whole 


truth.    (Cheers.^     No  one  realizes  more  clearW  than  I  do,  who  was 
answerable  for  tne  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  nearly 
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two  and  a  half  years  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  no  one  can  realize 
more  clearly  the  delicacy  of  the  task  of  determining  what  at  any  given 
moment  ought  to  be  disclosed  and  what  ought  to  oe  kept  back.  But 
in  my  judgment  we  have  reached  a  sta|^  of  the  war  when  far  more 
is  to  be  gamed  than  is  to  be  lost  by  laying  before  our  own  people  all 
the  actualities,  be  they  favorable  or  adverse,  of  an  unexampled  situa- 
tion. (Loud  cheers.)  The  British  people,  not  only  here  at  home  but 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  are  ready  to  face, 
not  only  with  a  clean  conscience  but  with  clear  eyes  and  with  cool 
nerves,  any  and  every  conjuncture  of  circumstances. 

There  is  no  reason,  there  never  was  less  reason,  why  the  voice  of 
honest  and  patriotic  criticism  should  be  hushed  into  silence,  but  let  us 
keep  our  eyes  fixed  and  our  hearts  set  on  the  great  dominating  purposes 
to  which  we  have  deliberately  consecrated  the  resources  and  the  energies 
of  the  Empire,  with  an  tmwavering  faith  both  in  the  worthiness  of  our 
aims  and  in  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  achieved.    (Cheers.) 

There  speaks  the  voice  of  experience.  We  commend  it 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  those  in  direct  authority,  nlong 
with  Buckle's  famous  saying  that  "the  great  enemy  of 
knowledge  " — and  of  successful  warfare — "  is  not  error,  but 
inertness.  All  that  we  want  is  discussion,  and  then  we  are 
sin^  to  do  well,  no  matter  what  our  blunders  may  be.  One 
error  conflicts  with  another;  each  destroys  its  opponent,  and 
truth  is  evolved.*' 

Truth  I  truth!  the  whole  truth!  That  is  what  we  have 
not  had.  That  is  what  we  must  have.  That  is  what  we  are 
going  to  have, — let  the  chips  from  the  axe  of  criticism,  con- 
structive or  destructive,  f aU  where  they  may,  with  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  pertinence  of  the  quoted  adage  that — 

^^  To  attain  ideals,  you  rwuM  at  times  smash  idols** 


ALLIES  IN  REAL  ALLIANCE 

There  is  yet  need  of  a  more  perfect  union  among  the 
Allies,  particiilarly  between  America  and  the  others.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  monstrous  bugaboo  of  petty 
parochialism,  "  entangling  alliances.'*  There  may  be  no 
need  of  written  treaties  and  technical  engagements  which 
might  at  some  time  prove  embarrassing.  But  there  is  an 
urgent  need  of  a  much  closer  imion  between  this  coimtry  and 
its  Allies  in  the  three  fundamental  and  essential  respects  of 
Information,  Conference,  and  Co-operation. 

There  is  need,  first  of  all,  of  a  comprehensive,  intelligent 
and  judicious  American  propaganda,  among  both  the  allied 
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and  the  neutral  nations,  which  shaU  assure  them  adequate 
popular  information  of  our  purposes  and  proceedings.  This 
need  has  been  too  much  overlooked  here,  because  there  is  so 
much  less  need  of  any  such  propaganda  of  our  Allies  among 
us.  We  have  too  much  ignored  the  great  contrast  between 
America  and  European  countries  in  the  matter  of  popular 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  Through  our  own  sources  of 
information  we  have  a  pretty  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  affairs  among  the  people  of  our  Allies.  We  know 
their  condition,  their  purposes,  their  actual  doings.  Yet 
despite  the  completeness  of  our  information,  their  Govern- 
ments have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  adding  thereto  an  informa- 
tive propaganda  immeasurably  in  excess  of  all  that  we  have 
advanced  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  most 
deplorable  and  mischievous  lack  of  correct  information  in 
Europe  concerning  America.  A  single  example  will  suffice 
to  indicate  it.  Last  fall  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dreadful 
Italian  debacle  between  the  Isonzo  and  the  Piave  was  the 
misinformation  concerning  America  which  was  disseminated 
among  the  Italian  troops  and  populace  by  hostile  German 
propagandists.  The  Italians  were  told  that  no  help  in  the 
war  could  be  expected  from  America;  that  while  this  country 
might  help  France  and  England,  it  would  do  nothing  for 
Italy;  that  Italians  in  America  were  being  oppressed  and 
enslaved,  and  were  being  drafted  into  the  army  to  fight  in 
France  and  Flanders  to  the  neglect  of  Italy ;  and  other  false- 
hoods still  more  preposterous.  It  may  seem  extraordinary 
to  us  that  these  things  were  beheved,  and  that  the  ItaUan 
Government  did  not  or  could  not  effectively  contradict  and 
counteract  them;  though  it  would  seem  less  remarkable  if 
we  took  into  account  the  difference  between  Itahan  conditions 
and  our  own.  The  fact  is  that  they  were  believed,  and  that 
they  had  the  mischievous  effect  which  their  authors  intended. 

Indeed,  preposterous  as  they  seem  to  us,  those  falsehoods 
appeared  quite  plausible  to  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. No  American  troops  were  being  sent  to  Italy,  and 
there  was  no  talk  of  any  being  sent  thither;  nor  were  troops 
from  any  other  of  the  Allied  nations  landed  on  Italian  shores. 
Moreover,  we  were  making  no  effort  to  inform  the  Italians 
of  our  purposes,  but  were  leaving  them  to  suffer,  in  their 
lack  of  information,  from  whatever  insidious  and  mendacious 
attacks  the  Hunnii^  propagandists  might  make  upon  them. 
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In  such  circumstances  it  was  not  so  strange  that  they  were 
deluded  and  seduced  as  it  would  have  been  had  such  not  been 
the  case.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  Italian  people 
and  the  Italian  army  had  known  the  truth  concerning 
America,  that  disastrous  retreat  from  the  Isonzo  to  the  Piave 
would  never  have  occurred. 

A  prime  need  is,  then,  an  efficient  American  propaganda 
of  information  in  every  country  that  we  can  reach  and  enter 
with  it.  That  need  is  inmieasurably  greater  than  the  need 
of  domestic  propaganda.  It  is  doubtless  well  to  have  a 
Bureau  of  PubUcity,  though  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
it  directed  by  someone  who  was  not  an  egregious  and  gro- 
tesque misfit.  But  if  half  the  effort  and  expense  which  Mr. 
Creel  wastes  here  in  utterly  unnecessary  work,  and  in  work 
which  our  own  newspaper  press  would  be  glad  and  eager  to 
do  far  more  efficiently  than  he  can  if  only  it  were  permitted 
to  do  so, — ^if  that,  we  say,  were  spent  abroad  in  properly 
directed  propaganda  among  the  Allied  and  neutral  nations, 
immeasurably  more  valuable  results  would  be  obtained. 

The  second  great  need  is  that  of  more  intimate  and 
authoritative  Conference.  There  is  a  Supreme  Allied  War 
Council,  which  meets  at  intervals  in  Paris.  It  held  its  seventh 
session,  for  example,  on  July  5.  France  was  represented 
by  Clemenceau,  the  Prime  Minister;  by  Pichon,  the  For- 
eign Minister;  and  by  General  Foch,  the  Generalissimo. 
Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Grcorge,  the 
Prime  Minister;  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Foreign  Secretary;  by 
Lord  Milner,  the  Secretary  for  War;  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Field  Marshal;  and  by  Sir  Henry  Wilscm,  Major  Grcneral. 
And  the  United  States  was  represented  by  General  Jchn  J. 
Pershing  and  probably  General  Bliss. 

Now  we  insist  that  that  was  not  adequate  American 
representation.  In  saying  that  there  is  no  reflection  upon 
General  Pershing.  It  is  no  disrespect  nor  depreciation  of  him 
to  say  that  he  is  a  soldier,  pure  and  simple.  He  has  had  no 
experience  in  statesmanship  or  diplomacy,  and  he  is  invested 
with  no  authority  in  such  matters.  We  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  deal  with  any  purely  military  matters 
that  come  before  the  Coimcil.  But  there  are  other  matters, 
diplomatic,  political,  financial,  and  what  not. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  question  of  intervention  in 
Russia  to  come  before  the  Council — as  it  should  have  come 
long   ago,    for   definitive   decision    and   action.     General 
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Pershing  would  be  amply  competent  to  discuss  its  military 
aspects.  But  still  more  important  are  its  diplomatic,  political 
and  economic  aspects;  which  are,  as  we  have  been  assured, 
those  most  seriously  regarded  at  Washington.  The  French, 
British  and  Italian  Prime  Ministers,  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
the  War  Ministers  and  others,  would  be  competent  to  con- 
sider those  aspects  with  plenary  information  and  authority. 
But  it  would  obviously  be  too  much  to  expect  of  Greneral 
Pershing  that  he  alone  could  do  so  comparably  with  them. 
If  he  could,  he  would  be  a  phenomenal  super-man  who  should 
forthwith  be  made  Universal  Dictator  of  all  the  Allied 
Powers. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  these  other  plural  representatives 
of  the  Allied  Governments  are  closer  to  their  homes  and  in 
direct  touch  with  their  colleagues  and  constituencies,  while 
the  solitary  American  is,  in  Secretary  Baker's  phrase,  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  his  base  of  authority.  Because 
of  that  difference  in  distance  there  is  manifestly  all  the 
greater  need  of  a  larger  and  more  authoritative  American 
representation  in  the  Council.  If  Greneral  Foch  were  alone, 
he  could  at  any  moment  consult  the  Prime  Minister  or  For- 
eign Minister  or  War  Minister.  If  Sir  Douglas  Haig  were 
alone,  he  could  do  the  same.  But  Greneral  Pershing  is  not 
and  cannot  be  thus  in  constant  touch  with  Washington. 

It  would  of  course  be  impracticable  for  President  Wilson 
and  his  Secretaries  of  State  and  War  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Council;  though  if  they  did,  the  United  States  would 
be  no  more  numerously  and  authoritatively  represented  there 
than  Great  Britain  is  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Greorge  and 
Balfour  and  Lord  Milner.  But  it  would  be  practicable,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  eminently  desirable,  for  this 
country  to  send  to  the  Council  two  or  three  statesmen  of 
commanding  rank  and  plenary  authority,  as  representatives 
of  the  diplomatic  and  administrative  departments  of  our 
Government.  In  that  way  the  United  States  would  have  the 
voice  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled  in  the  deUberations  of  the 
Council,  and  would  be  brought  into  the  complete  administra- 
tive and  executive  accord  with  its  Allies  which  is  essential 
to  the  most  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  most 
successful  disposition  of  the  great  issues  incident  to  and  con- 
ditional upon  the  war. 

The  supplying  of  these  two  needs  of  Information  and 
Conference  would  lead — and  nothing  else  could  so  surely  and 
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readily  lead — ^to  the  supplying  of  the  third  and  supreme  need 
of  Co-operaticHi.  It  is  achnirable  to  have  complete  military 
co-operation  on  the  immediate  battle  front,  under  a  single 
Generalissimo.  We  were  recently  informed  that  a  perfect 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  aU  points  at  a  military  con- 
ference between  French  and  American  officers,  over  questions 
of  Franco-American  co-operation.  That  was  gratifying  and 
reassuring,  though  it  should  have  been  the  veriest  matter  of 
course  that  such  an  agreement  would  be  reached  and  would 
be  maintained.  Obviously,  anything  short  of  complete  co- 
operation in  military  affairs  during  the  war  would  be  mad- 
ness. There  must  be  only  one  policy  for  all  the  Allied  armies. 
That  is  axiomatic. 

But  there  is  no  less  need  of  equally  complete  agreement 
and  co-operation  in  other  than  military  affairs — ^in  economics, 
finance,  and  diplomacy — and  in  such  affairs  for  a  period  after 
the  war  as  well  as  during  the  war.  For  there  is  and  can  be 
no  divorcement  of  civil  from  military  affairs.  The  armies 
do  not  wage  war  alone.  They  must  be  backed  up  and  forti- 
fied by  civil  operaticms,  industrial,  commercial  and  financial ; 
by  the  political  policies  of  the  belligerent  nations;  and  by 
their  diplomatic  transactions.  It  would  not  do  for  one  Ally 
to  ignore  food  conservation,  for  example,  while  the  others 
were  strictly  practising  it.  It  would  not  do  for  one  Ally  to 
maintain  friendly  diplomatic,  commercial  or  other  relations 
with  a  Power  with  which  the  others  were  at  war,  or  to  refuse 
to  join  in  some  international  acticm  upon  which  all  the  others 
were  agreed  and  in  which  they  were  engaged.  ( If  it  be  said 
that  this  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being  done,  then  we  must 
say,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Power  that  has  done  and  is 
doing  it!) 

Nor,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  such  co-operation  to  end 
with  the  war.  Lord  Reading,  speaking  at  the  recent  Har- 
vard Commencement,  dwelt  with  c(»ivincing  eloquence  upon 
the  need  of  continued  co-operation  after  the  war,  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  for  mutual  aid  in  that  great 
work  of  world-wide  reconstruction  which  must  then  be  under- 
taken and  which,  we  may  be  sure,  will  be  sufficient  to  engross 
the  attention  of  the  Allies  for  many  years.  For  the  world 
cannot  automatically  go  back  to  the  old  ways,  as  it  has  done 
after  other  wars.  It  can  never  go  back  to  them.  It  will  of 
necessity  enter  upon  a  new  era,  presenting  a  greater  contrast 
to  all  that  has  gone  before  than  any  other  era  which  has  ever 
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come  upon  it.  The  changes  caused  by  the  fall  of  Rome,  by 
the  Reformation,  by  the  French  Revolution,  or  by  the  revo- 
luti<Hiary  era  of  1848,  will  hereafter  seem  small  indeed  by 
the  side  of  those  which  will  inevitably  follow  the  World  War. 

In  the  formulation  and  directicxi  of  the  new  order  of 
a£Pairs  it  will  be  not  only  fitting  but  indeed  imperative  for 
the  Allied  Powers  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  exercise  con- 
troL  They  are  fighting  this  war  for  democracy,  for  freedom, 
for  humanity,  and  it  wiU  be  incumbent  upon  them  not  merely 
to  win  the  immediate  victory  but  equally  to  safeguard  for  the 
future  the  results  attained.  It  would  be  the  maddest  of  self- 
stultification  to  win  the  victory  and  then  to  sacrifice  its  fruits. 
And  just  as  in  peace  it  is  necessary,  unless  we  are  pacifists 
or  fools  or  creels,  to  be  prepared  for  war,  so  is  it  necessary 
even  while  we  are  in  the  very  thick  of  the  war  to  be  prepared 
for  the  peace  which  is  to  come.  We  cannot  too  persistently 
keep  in  mind  nor  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  of  our  com- 
ing co-operation  with  our  Allies  in  the  work  of  peace-making 
and  of  peace-preserving,  nor  can  we  too  sedulously  cultivate 
the  relationships,  the  disposition,  and  the  general  ways  and 
means,  which  will  most  conduce  to  the  successful  achievement 
of  those  tremendous  tasks.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more 
discreditable  than  that,  having  won  the  victory  over  the  Hun, 
the  Allies  should  quarrel  or  even  disagree  among  themselves 
over  the  results.  Doubtless  Grerman  propaganda  will  be 
busy,  and  is  even  now  busy,  toward  that  end.  But  it  is  simply 
unthinkable  that  such  a  calamity  should  be  realized.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  surest  way  to 
avoid  such  dishcmor,  and  the  surest  way  to  guarantee  un- 
hesitating and  ungrudging  agreement  and  co-operation  after 
the  war,  is  for  all  the  Allies  during  the  war  to  cultivate  con- 
tinually the  habit  of  confident  conmiunity  of  counsel,  of 
thought,  and  of  aim. 

An  auspicious  step  toward  the  attainment  of  such  an  end 
was  recently  taken  in  the  institution  of  a  new  department  or 
bureau  of  the  French  Government,  charged  directly  with  the 
administration  of  Franco- American  co-operation  in  the  war. 
In  that  there  was  a  suggestion  upon  which  our  own  Govern- 
ment might  well  act,  and  act  in  an  enlarged  scope.  Amid 
all  our  multitudinous  bureaus  and  commissionships  and  ad- 
ministratorships  and  boards  there  might  well  be  one,  of  the 
very  highest  personality  and  authority,  devoted  expressly 
to  the  promotion  and  effective  administration  of  co-opera- 
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tion  between  this  country  and  not  France  alone  but  all  of 
our  Allies,  and  not  for  the  period  of  actual  war  alone  but 
also  for  the  post-bellum  period  of  readjustment  and  recon- 
struction. 

It  will  scarcely  answer  to  say  that  such  work  is  already 
provided  for  through  other  channels,  through  Greneral 
Pershing  in  the  Supreme  War  Council,  through  our  various 
ambassadors,  and  through  the  versatile  and  ubiquitous 
Colonel  House.  The  same  might  as  well  have  been  said  of 
those  other  functions  and  duties  for  which  the  creation  of 
special  agencies  has  been  found  necessary.  Work  done 
through  a  multipUcity  of  independent  agencies  can  never  be 
co-ordinated  and  unified  as  this  work  supremely  needs  to  be. 
Nor  would  it  be  just  or  profitable  to  impose  such  a  task, 
exacting,  onerous  and  of  unsurpassed  gravity,  upon  any 
existing  officer  or  department  of  the  Government.  All  are 
understood  to  be  already  fully  taxed  with  their  regular  duties 
without  assuming  others  that  would  be  new  and  strange  and 
burdensome.  And  if  any  new  work  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  special  administration,  and  that  by  the  most  ex- 
pert and  accomplished  statesmanship  at  the  Government's 
command,  it  assuredly  is  that  of  perfecting,  maintaining,  and 
practically  exercising  co-operation  with  our  Allies.  In  such 
fashion,  and  thus  alone,  is  the  grand  alhance  for  democracy 
and  civilization  against  autocracy  and  the  Huns  to  be  made 
not  a  mere  formal  technicality  but  a  vital  and  victorious  fact. 


A  FOOTNOTE  TO  AUSTRIAN  HISTORY 

"Even  Austria,"  says  Viscount  Grey  in  his  pamphlet  on 
the  proposed  League  of  Nations,  "  has  publicly  shown  a  dis- 
position to  accept  the  proposal,  and  probably  welcomes  it 
genuinely,  though  secretly,  as  a  safeguard  for  her  future, 
not  only  against  old  enemies  but  against  Prussian  domina- 
tion." 

A  well  authenticated  footnote  to  recent  Austrian  history 
will  indicate  how  "  genuinely  "  any  action  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  may  safely  be  regarded  as  taken.  It  may  also 
serve  as  a  suggestion  of  the  degree  to  which  Viscount  (then 
Sir  Edward)  Grey  was  made  the  unconscious  victun  of 
Austrian  duplicity  in  the  early  years  of  his  Foreign  Secre- 
taryship, a  condition  of  which  some  traces  still  seem  to  linger. 
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in  the  words  which  we  have  quoted.  Nor  is  it  without  interest 
as  a  gloss  upon  the  more  than  whispered  imputation  of  Aus- 
trian official  complicity  with  the  tragedy  of  Sarajevo  which 
was  the  ostensible  pretext  of  the  war. 

It  is  a  conmi(Hiplace  of  history  that  ever  since  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  in  1878  Austria  has  cherished  the  design  of 
absorbing  Serbia  and  much  of  Macedonia  and  thus  gaining 
a  frontage  on  the  Aegean  Sea  at  Salonika.  It  was  in  the 
fiui;herance  of  that  scheme  that  she  annexed  the  Serbian 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  resisted  both 
secretly  and  openly  all  efforts  of  Serbia  to  gain  an  outlet 
to  the  sea,  either  on  the  Aegean  or  the  Adriatic.  Nor  did 
she  scruple  to  regard  with  complacence — ^if  not  to  desire 
with  avidity — a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
as  likely  to  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  achieving  her  end. 
Indeed,  such  conquest  of  Serbia  was  only  a  part  of  a  gran- 
diose ambition  which  comprised  the  seiziu*e  of  Poland  and 
Roumania,  the  dissolution  of  Russia,  the  deposition  of  the 
HohenzoUem  dynasty  from  the  headship  of  the  Teutonic 
world,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
under  the  Hapsburg  crown. 

When  the  Conservative-Unionist  Government  was  in 
power  in  Great  Britain,  with  Lord  Lansdowne  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  British  official  sympathy  was  at  least  not  pro- 
Austrian,  and  might  have  become  decidedly  anti- Austrian. 
Such  was  the  estimate  of  it  which  was  formed  by  Prince 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich,  of  Serbia,  when  he  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1901  as  the  official  delegate  of  the  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee, to  combat  pro- Austrian  and  pro-Turkish  influences 
and  if  possible  to  win  the  Government  over  to  a  pro-Serbian 
or  rather  pro-Balkan  policy.  In  his  mission  the  Prince  had 
the  valuable  assistance  of  that  shrewd  and  far-seeing  British 
statesman,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  since  deceased,  and 
there  was  an  encouraging  prospect  of  success. 

But  when  the  Conservative-Unionist  Government  gave 
place  to  the  Liberals,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  became  Foreign 
Secretary,  there  came  a  radical  change.  Austrian  influence 
at  the  British  Court  became  supreme.  This  was  largely 
because  of  the  warm  personal  friendship  which  existed  be- 
tween Edward  VII  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador, 
Count  Mensdorff,  as  well  as  between  the  King  and  the 
Austrian  heir-presumptive.  We  must  also,  of  course,  at- 
tribute it  in  part  to  the  impressible  disposition  of  Sir  Edward 
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Grey  and  the  ease  with  which  he  was  imposed  upon  by  the 
wily  Austrian.  In  consequence  of  these  things  Edward  VII 
was  drawn  into — and  was  even  regarded  by  many  as  the 
author  of — ^the  so-called  encircling  policy,  which  was  to  isolate 
(Jermany  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  means  of  a  chain  of 
alliances  into  which  Austria  professed  always  to  be  ready 
to  enter. 

What  the  real  feelings  and  real  designs  of  Austria  were, 
as  now  apparent  to  the  world.  Prince  Lazarovich  had  occa- 
sion to  learn  at  Berlin  in  February,  1906,  at  the  time  of  the 
Algeciras  Conference  on  Morocco,  during  his  conversations 
with  some  of  the  men  who  then  guided  and  who  still  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  Grerman  Empire.  As  related  by  him  in 
a  forthcoming  publication,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  at  London  was  inciting  Great  Britain  to 
hostility  toward  Germany  and  striving  to  precipitate  a  war 
between  those  Powers,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
Count  Sogyeny-Marich,  played  the  part  of  informer,  "  con- 
vincing Germany  of  the  danger  which  threatened  her  from 
England,  pointing  to  Austria's  loyalty,  putting  always  to 
the  fore  Germany's  paramount  interest  in  supporting  Aus- 
tria's aspirations  in  the  Near  East,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
conmiercial  interests  of  individual  Germans.  (The  German 
Consul-General  at  Belgrade  was  even  recalled  because  he 
encouraged  Serbian  merchants  to  buy  their  goods  in  Ger- 
many instead  of  in  Austria.)  In  these  representations  at 
Berlin  the  Austrian  Ambassador  was  powerfully  supported 
by  the  Bavarians  and  Centrist  party  in  the  German  Reichs- 
tag, which  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  entirely  directed 
from  Vienna  and  one  of  whose  leaders  is  the  well-known 
Ultramontane  intriguer,  Mathias  Erzberger/' 

Two  months  later  came  an  incident  which  fully  demon- 
strated the  purpose  of  the  Hapsburg-Ultramontane  clique 
to  plunge  Europe  into  a  general  war.  It  is  an  incident  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Americans,  not  merely  because  of  its  ex- 
posure of  almost  incredible  Austrian  turpitude,  but  also 
because  its  purport  was  balked  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
an  American  newspaper  man,  who  was  then  able  to  avert 
for  a  time  the  colossal  catastrophe  which  eight  years  later 
engulfed  the  world. 

In  1906  the  general  situation  in  Europe  seemed  favorable 
to  the  Austrian  scheme  of  conquest.  Russia  had  just  made 
peace  with  Japan  after  a  costly  and  disastrous  war  and  was 
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in  the  throes  of  domestic  reorganization  after  ahnost  revolu- 
ticmary  dis(»*ders  within  the  empire.  Germany  was  at  least 
sufficiently  prepared  for  war  to  face  it  without  hesitation, 
should  occasion  present  itself.  And  unscrupulous  Austrian 
ingenuity  was  quite  ready  to  provide  the  occasion.  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  was  well  known  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  regicide.  Three  years  before  he  had  been  con- 
vulsed with  horror  and  detestation  at  the  killing  of  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  at  Belgrade,  and  it  was 
shrewdly  reckoned  that  another  such  tragedy  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  provoke  him  into  taking  such  action  as  would  make 
war  inevitable. 

Now  the  regicide  of  1908,  while  committed  by  Serbian 
army  officers,  had  been  brought  about  through  the  machina- 
tions of  the  secret  agents  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  same  agencies  would  easily  be  able  to  effect 
its  substantial  repetition.  In  the  spring  of  1906,  therefore, 
an  Austrian  plot  was  organized  to  oust  King  Peter  of  Serbia 
from  his  throne,  which,  it  was  expected  and  even  desired, 
would  involve  the  assassination  of  him  and  his  family. 

This  precious  conspiracy,  according  to  Prince  Lazarovich, 
was  forwarded  by  Count  Mensdorff ,  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor at  London,  through  whose  machinations  an  attempt  was 
made  to  compromise  the  British  Government  so  as  to  involve 
that  country  in  war  with  Germany;  that  being,  of  course, 
an  essential  part  of  the  whole  scheme.  To  that  end,  the 
Hapsburg  propagandists  caused  rumors  to  be  set  afloat  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  devious  sub-currents  of  hearsay,  in  occa- 
sional paragraphs  in  the  press,  and  even  in  some  anonjmious 
books,  to  the  effect  that  the  Serbs  would  willingly  exchange 
their  old  King  for  some  member  of  the  British  royal  family. 
These  rimiors  were  discreetly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
influential  men  in  Germany,  and  of  course  added  much  to 
the  disfavor  and  suspicion  with  which  Great  Britain  was 
abeady  regarded  in  that  country.  There  is  some  reason  for 
supposing  that  Prince  Mirko  of  Montenegro  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  being  a  distant  relative  of  the  former  King 
Alexander,  had  knowledge  of  the  plot,  though  to  what  extent 
is  not  quite  clear.  At  any  rate,  the  Montenegrin  court  was 
coimted  upon  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  drama. 

For  at  that  time  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  were 
planning  to  pay  a  visit  to  Montenegro  during  their  spring 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  devilish  cunning  it 
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was  arranged  to  have  the  coup  ffitat  at  Belgrade  wliidi 
would  doubtless  involve  the  murder  of  King  Peter,  occur 
at  the  very  time  when  Edward  VTI  was  a  guest  at  the 
Montenegrin  court.  That  coincidence,  taken  in  ccmnectkn 
with  the  former  rumors  about  an  English  successor  to  the 
Serbian  throne,  would,  it  was  thought,  place  Great  Britain 
in  such  a  light  in  the  eyes  of  (rermany  that  war  between  those 
two  countries  would  be  inevitable;  of  which  war  Austria, 
playing  the  part  of  a  jackal  between  two  fighting  licms, 
would  reap  the  benefits. 

Prince  Lazarovich  was  at  this  time  in  London,  where, 
only  about  eight  days  before  King  Edward  was  to  readi 
Montenegro,  he  learned  what  was  being  plotted  at  Vienna 
and  what  was  to  happen  at  Belgrade.  A  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Grcrmany  thus  seemed  inevitable,  and  a 
general  European  war  quite  probable;  and  time  in  which 
to  frustrate  the  Hapsburg  deviltry  was  painfully  short.  He 
immediately  informed  Sir  Henry  Drummond  WolflF  of  the 
facts,  and  also  Mr.  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  now  deceased,  who 
was  then  the  chief  European  correspondent  of  The  New 
York  Stm  and  also  of  the  Laff an  telegraphic  news  agency. 
The  three  conferred  together.  They  realized  the  extreme 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  of  course  agreed  that  all 
possible  means  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  threatened 
catastrophe. 

It  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  undertake  deterrent  action 
in  London  in  time.  The  King  and  Queen  and  Foreign  Sec- 
retary were  already  sailing  toward  Cettigne  and  could  not, 
of  course,  be  recalled.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  German  Kaiser  himself,  as  the  one  man  in 
Europe  who  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
plot.  His  veto,  and  his  alone,  would  be  effective  at  Vienna. 
This  was  done,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  made 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  Laff  an  agency  to  the  same  end. 
It  might  seem  invidious  to  declare  whether  the  Kaiser  or  the 
news  agency  proved  the  more  powerful.  What  is  certain 
is  that  together  they  effected  the  desired  purpose.  Ejng 
Edward  suddenly  ''  changed  his  plans  "  and  did  not  visit 
Montenegro,  while  various  more  or  less  mysterious  gentle- 
men who  nad  been  visiting  Belgrade  and  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  precincts  of  the  Royal  Palace  suddenly  de- 
parted from  the  Serbian  capital  for  a  holiday  in  the  Tyrolean 
Alps.    And  the  war  was  postponed  for  eight  years; 
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anbther  royal  or  imperial  assassination  conveniently  occurred. 

A  brief  sequel  to  this  extraordinary  incident  remains  to 
be  told.  Prince  Lazarovich  was  convinced  that  in  political 
and  diplomatic  affairs  the  cause  of  Serbia  and  indeed  of  the 
Balkans  generally  was  seen  in  Great  Britain  only  through 
Austrian  eyes.  He  then  imdertook  to  enlist  British  interest 
in  the  economic  and  conmiercial  development  of  Serbia 
through  the  project  of  a  canal  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Aegean  Sea  by  way  of  the  Vardar  River  and  its  valley,  a 
project  at  that  time  only  in  its  inception.  But  here,  too,  he 
found  British  statesmen  and  financiers  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  Vienna;  to  an  extent  which  rendered  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  that  enterprise  altogether  vain. 

It  then  occurred  to  Prince  Lazarovich  that  the  canal 
project  might  be  made  to  appeal  favorably  to  certain  power- 
fid  financial  interests  in  Germany,  which  might  take  it  up 
as  an  offset  to  the  war  intrigues  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  Ultra- 
montanes.  Austria,  he  was  sure,  would  not  venture  upon  a 
war  single-handed.  She  needed  the  support  of  Germany, 
or  at  least  needed  to  have  Germany  and  Great  Britain  at 
war.  He  accordingly  approached  some  very  important 
financiers  in  Germany,  by  whom  he  was  at  first  favorably 
received.  He  was  indeed  encouraged  to  hope  that  German 
financial  and  commercial  interests  would  become  so  strong 
in  that  region  as  to  necessitate  the  blocking  and  abandonment 
of  Austria's  schemes  of  conquest. 

Accordingly,  in  1907,  when  the  time  seemed  propitious 
for  a  further  and  definite  step  in  that  direction,  his  associate, 
Mr.  V.  R.  Savich — ^who  is  now  Serbian  Commissioner  at 
Washington — undertook  to  form  among  the  younger  men  a 
group  with  an  economic  programme  which  would  warrant 
the  asking  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Germany  such  support 
of  the  economic  and  poUtical  development  of  Serbia  as  would 
give  that  country  a  satisfactory  guarantee  against  any  fur- 
9ier  Austrian  aggression.  "  I  forwarded  this  programme  to 
Berlin,"  says  Prince  Lazarovich,  "  after  having  first  urged 
it  in  London.  A  few  days  later  word  came  that  my  letter 
would  be  answered  in  the  Reichstag.  And  so  it  was.  Prince 
Buelow,  the  German  Chancellor,  himself  gave  the  answer  in 
a  speech  before  the  Reichstag,  answering  the  letter  prac- 
tically point  for  point  and  closing  his  speech  by  saying  that 
*  in  regard  to  Serbia,  Germany  is  bound  to  and  will  support 
only  the  interests  of  Austria.'    That  closed  the  chapter  com- 
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pletely  and  fully.    And  I  knew  henceforth  what  the  future 
held  in  store  for  Serbia.** 

The  apprehensions  which  were  then  aroused  were  fulfilled 
in  1914,  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  identical  programme, 
mutatis  mutandis,  that  the  Hapsburg  conspirators  had  con- 
cocted eight  years  before.  To  the  very  letter  Grermany  in 
that  year  fulfilled  the  declaration  of  her  Chancellor  in  1907, 
that  she  was  bound  to  the  interests  of  Austria  in  Serbia,  and 
would  support  thenL  But  the  tortuous  and  treacherous 
course  which  Austria  has  piu*sued,  especially  toward  Great 
Britain,  provokes  much  wonder  at  the  charity  and  credulity 
of  an  eminent  British  statesman  who,  having  himself  been 
the  victim  of  that  course,  can  still  reirard  the  sincerity  of 
Austria  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  ^ 


WAR  MEASURES  FOR  WAR  TIMES 

Trite  as  the  admonition  may  seem,  it  is  never  amiss  to 
remind  ourselves  that  war  measures  are  for  war  times  alone. 
Just  as  pacifism  is  detestable  when  war  is  being  waged,  so 
are  the  ways  and  means  of  war  objectionable  in  time  of  peace. 
This  is  realized  by  all  men  without  argument,  to  a  certain 
extent.  Military  rule,  courts  martial  for  civilians,  or  the 
use  of  the  army  in  civil  affairs,  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
tolerated.  But  many  who  readily  recognize  this  appear  to 
be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  war  measures 
entirely  apart  from  the  army,  which  are  just  as  inappropriate 
in  time  of  peace  as  would  be  intervention  by  the  military 
forces. 

A  practical  illustration  of  this,  and  a  practical  opportu- 
nity of  applying  the  principle,  arose  in  the  recent  discussion 
in  Congress  of  the  President's  request  for  authority  to  take 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  the  country  under 
Grovemment  control.  In  that  request  the  only  prescription 
of  time  was,  that  the  thing  should  be  done  immediately. 
There  was  no  thought  of  limiting  the  endurance  of  the  new 
order  of  affairs.  Thereupon  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
introduced  and  earnestly  urged :  for  granting  that  power  to 
the  President  for  an  indefinite  period,  which  would  mean  in 
perpetuity,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  action  to  the  con- 
trary. To  this,  however,  although  it  was  favored  by  the 
President  and  by  three  of  the  Cabinet  officers  who  stand 
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closest  to  him,  the  majority  of  the  House  committee  would 
not  assent.  They  declined  even  to  sanction  the  granting  of 
power  to  control  the  lines  for  six  months  or  any  other  j^eriod 
after  the  war,  but  insisted  upon  limiting  the  exercise  of 
Government  control  to  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  war ; 
so  that  with  the  ending  of  the  war  that  control  would  auto- 
matically cease  and  the  linea  would  be  restored  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  owners. 

In  that  we  must  regard  the  majority  of  the  committee  as 
having  been  quite  right,  and  as  having  performed  an  im- 
portant public  service.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  motives 
of  the  I^esident  and  his  Cabinet  officers,  or  of  the  minority 
of  the  committee,  in  seeking  to  make  the  control  perpetual, 
or  at  least  unlimited,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  explore  them. 
Our  esteem  of  "unlimited"  schemes  from  certain  sources 
has  not  been  enhanced  by  recent  developments  of  the  plan 
for  an  "  unlimited  "  increase  of  the  army.  But  it  must  be 
plain  to  every  intelligent  and  thoughtful  man  what  the  inevit- 
able result  of  such  an  unlimited  grant  would  be. 

It  would  be,  to  make  as  difficult  as  possible  the  return  to 
the  normal  ante  hellv/nt  conditions,  by  throwing  upon  the 
advocates  of  such  a  return  the  onus  of  securing  special  legis- 
lation to  that  e£Pect.  It  would  make  necessary  positive  action 
by  Congress  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  lines  from  Govern- 
ment control,  action  as  positive  as  that  of  placing  them  imder 
that  control.  It  would,  indeed,  assume  Government  control 
to  be  the  normal  condition,  which  should  not  be  interrupted 
or  changed  except  for  cause,  the  urgency  of  which  must  be 
proved.  It  would  be  to  treat  as  a  perpetual  condition  in  time 
of  restored  peace  something  which  had  been  adopted  solely 
as  a  war  measure  and  which  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
nation  on  the  groimd  of  military  necessity  alone.  And  that 
is  something  which  we  could  not  but  regard  as  ominously 
vicious. 

It  is  a  wise  and  prudent  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
Congress,  while  it  has  full  power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
shall  make  no  appropriation  of  money  for  that  purpose  for 
a  longer  period  tiian  two  years.  It  cannot  even  make  a  stated 
annual  appropriation  for  the  period  of  duration  of  the  war. 
That  should  be  an  efficient  reminder  of  the  fact  that  war 
is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  condition  and  that 
all  measures  adopted  for  its  prosecution  are  to  be  similarly 
regarded  as  temporary.     Of  course  the  analogy  between 
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military  appropriations  and  Grovemment  control  of  corpo- 
rate enterprises  is  by  no  means  perfect;  but  so  far  as  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  two  cases,  the  presmnption  and 
the  argument  for  strict  limitation  to  war  time  are  much 
stronger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  the  suggestion  or  contention  of 
some  that  the  period  of  Government  control  needs  to  be 
extended  indefinitely,  or  even  for  some  considerable  specified 
time,  such  as  a  year,  or  six  months,  beyond  the  duration  of 
the  war,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  preparations  and 
readjustments  incident  to  the  change,  and  we  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  conmiittee  was  quite  right  in  rejecting  such 
proposals  and  in  insisting  that  the  period  of  Government 
control  be  limited  strictly  by  the  duration  of  the  war.  No 
such  time  is  required  for  such  preparations  before  the  taking 
over  of  properties  by  the  Government,  and  none,  beyond  a 
few  days  or  even  hours,  is  granted.  There  should  be  no 
more  need  of  any  in  the  case  of  the  relinquishment  of  such 
control,  unless  we  are  to  assume  the  discrecfitable  proposition 
that  Government  management  is  much  less  efficient  and 
business-like  than  private  management.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  such  time  were  needed,  it  would  be  automatically 
provided,  since  there  is  always  warning  given  of  the  im- 
^ding  return  of  pe«..    .     '^ 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  the  advocates  of  the 
unlimited  grant  of  Government  control  are  in  favor  of  per- 
petual Government  control  and  ownership.  That  is  their 
right.  Even  if  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  favored  such 
a  policy,  that  would  be  their  right.  But  in  that  case  they 
should  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to  make  a  direct 
proposal  to  that  effect,  and  to  make  a  direct  issue  of  it.  What 
we  object  to  at  present  is  the  use  of  "  military  necessity  " 
as  a  stalking-horse,  behind  which  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  which  there  is  no  military  necessity  whatever,  and 
which  would  have  no  chance  whatever  of  acceptance  without 
such  a  screen.  There  may  be  military  necessity  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's taking  over  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  ice- 
cream saloons  and  peanut  stands,  too,  for  all  we  know.  But 
we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  there  could  be  any  military 
necessity  for  it  after  military  operations  had  ceased  and  peace 
had  been  restored;  and  we  object  to  the  doing  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  anything  for  the  sake  of  military  necessity  when 
that  necessity  no  longer  exists. 
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In  a  more  general  sense,  our  objection  is  to  the  doing  of 
things  by  indirection,  and  of  taking  advantage  of  the  war 
thus  to  do  things  which  could  not  be  done  in  time  of  peace 
on  their  own  merits.  A  similar  trick  was  tried  in  foisting  a 
prohibition  "  rider  "  upon  an  agricultural  bill,  and  other  such 
performances  may  be  again  and  again  repeated.  They  are 
contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  might  easily  oecome  pernicious 
and  a  menace  to  the  Republic. 

Whatever  measures  are  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  let  us  have  them  proposed  and  voted 
upon  squarely,  as  war  measures  and  notlung  more. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  HUN  PROFESSORS 

The  learned  Herr  Professors  of  the  land  of  the  un- 
speakable Him  are  again  making  us  their  debtors.  Once 
more  we  have  to  thank  them  for  a  clear  and  vigorous 
presentation  of  Hun  aims  and  aspirations.  For  some  time 
these  mouthpieces  of  that  which  is  highest  in  Teutonic 
learning  and  ideals  have  been  more  or  less  silent.  But  they 
were  not  demobilized  by  any  means.  And  now  again  they 
have  entered  the  fray,  and  entered  it  apparently  refreshed 
and  reinvigorated  in  tiieir  bristling  belligerency. 

They  want  to  hear  no  talk  of  peace.  Their  voice  is  all 
for  war.  Not  only  for  war,  but  for  war  waged  on  those  true 
cave  dweller  Hun  principles  which  so  irresistibly  appeal  to 
the  Teutonic  heart.  The  Suddeutsche  Manasheft,  a  monthly 
publication,  devotes  a  large  portion  of  a  recent  issue  ex- 
clusively to  these  professional  outgivings.  This  particular 
scholastic  campaign  seems  to  be  taking  the  form  of  a  massed 
assault  on  peace-theorists.  Professor  Spahn,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strasbourg,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  it.    He  says : 

The  need  of  the  present  hour  is  not  yet  universal  peace  and  rule 
of  law  and  freedom  of  peoples,  but  clearness  about  the  vital  conditions 
of  the  German  people  as  a  state  and  about  the  full  development  of  our 
own  state  of  existence.  Unitv  must  be  based  upon  the  leadership  of 
tht  most  efficient  people.  Only  a  race  so  full  of  idealism  as  the  Ger- 
mans is  capable  of  lighting  the  horizon  of  humanity  with  an  idea  so 
great  and  so  etemaL 

For  nearly  four  years  now  the  Huns  have  been  illuminat- 
ing the  horizon  of  humanity  with  the  light  of  burning  homes, 
hospitals,  churches  and  stately  cathedrals,  historical  monu- 
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ments  which  even  mediasval  savagery  had  spared.  And  all 
this  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  despairing  shrieks  of 
ravished  wives,  mothers,  daughters  and  even  little  kinder- 
garten school  girls ;  of  wantonly  maimed  and  butchered  aged 
men  and  women  and  helpless  children ;  of  wretched  creatures 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  torn  away  from  what  before  the 
Hun  blight  fell  had  been  for  generations  homes  of  peace  and 
contentment  nestled  away  among  smiling  fields  and  amid 
gardens  of  radiant  flowers. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  chief  authorities 
in  all  that  is  highest  in  Teutonic  refinement.  This  is  that 
light  on  the  horizon  of  himianity  which  the  learned  Him 
instructors  from  the  security  of  their  cloistered  seclusion  are 
proclaiming  as  the  German  idealism  without  which  all  dis- 
cussions of  peace  are  Utopian  dreams. 

Not  that  these  views  are  peculiar  to  the  academic  bodies 
of  that  barbarous  and  besotted  nation.  They  are  the  views 
proclaimed  in  Germany  for  decades,  while  preparation  was 
being  made  for  their  practical  application  in  the  present 
war— views  glorified  and  consecrated  as  dogmas  of  national 
faith  by  all  classes,  from  the  physically  and  mentally  de- 
formed monster  who  sits  on  the  throne  to  the  dumb,  driven 
cannon-fodder  cattle  who  for  generations  have  been  taught 
to  cower  and  cringe  imder  the  brutally  merciless  miUtary 
lash.  The  learned  professors  are  the  chosen  evangelists  of 
the  hell-inspired  creed — that's  all. 

We  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  they  do  from  time  to  time 
thus  give  it  utterance.  We  cannot  too  often  have  brought 
home  to  us  just  what  the  hideous  monster  is  that  we  are 
fighting.  The  oftener  we  are  reminded  from  these  high 
authoritative  sources  that  either  we  win  this  war  or  we  lose  a 
world  that  is  fit  to  live  in — the  oftener  the  Herr  Professors 
bring  that  tremendous  fact  home  to  us;  the  more  they  labor 
to  prevent  us  from  forgetting  it  for  a  single  moment  in  all 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  these  eventful  days,  the  more  they 
increase  oiu*  everlasting  indebtedness  to  them.  They  have 
let  their  baleful  Hun  light  so  shine  before  men  that  all  around 
the  himnianity  horizon  we  see  their  foul  works  and  know  them 
for  what  they  are.  They  are  light  to  our  feet,  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  in  oiu"  unswervable  purpose  to  wage  a  war  of  ex- 
termination on  their  hideous  creed  and  upon  all  its  exponents 
and  apostles. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  JAMESON 

RAID  AS  RELATED  TO  ME  BY 

JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND 

BY  ALLEYNE  IBELAND 
I 


The  amazing  revelations  of  German  intrigue  which 
within  the  past  few  months  have  come  from  points  as  far 
apart  as  Buenos  Aires  and  Constantinople,  Petrograd  and 
Tokyo,  have  stirred  in  my  memory  the  recollection  of  a  cer- 
tain telegram  signed  by  the  same  William,  King  of  Prussia 
and  German  Emperor,  whose  impudent  and  mendacious 
emissaries  have  set  the  mark  of  indelible  infamy  on  the  brow 
of  their  Imperial  accomplice. 

"  From  Wilhelm,  Imperator,  Rex,  Berlin :  to  President 
Kjuger,  Pretoria,  South  African  Republic,"  so  ran  the  ad- 
dress, and  thus  the  message : 

I  tender  you  my  sincere  congratulations  that  without  appealing  to 
the  help  of  friendly  Powers  you  and  your  people  have  been  successful 
in  opposing  with  your  own  forces  the  armed  bands  that  have  broken 
into  your  cotmtry  to  disturb  the  peace,  in  restoring  order,  and  in  main- 
taining the  independence  of  your  country  against  attacks  from  without. 

Like  many  of  the  German  documents  which  have  recently 
come  to  li^t,  this  message  is  clothed  in  language  which  im- 
parts to  it  a  flavor  of  innocence  and  of  sympathy.  It  is  not 
until  the  surroimding  circimistances  are  carefully  examined 
that  the  telegram  can  be  assigned  its  proper  place  in  the  dark 
record  of  German  diplomacy. 

American  citizens  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  events 
referred  to  in  the  Kaiser's  telegram,  and  the  account  of  an 
^e-witness  may  prove  of  more  than  passing  interest  at  this 
tmic.    The  story  carries  the  reader  to  South  Africa,  where. 
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in  the  heart  of  a  pastoral  country,  nature  has  buried  thou- 
sands of  feet  below  the  sunburnt  plain  the  world's  greatest 
store  of  gold. 

I  may  begin  my  narrative  with  a  meeting  held  by  five 
hundred  Americans  in  Johannesburg,  the  mining  city  of  the 
Transvaal,  in  December,  1895.  What  we  had  met  to  decide 
was  whether  or  not  we  should  give  our  support  to  a  Revolu- 
tion which  was  then  brewing  against  the  Boer  oligarchy. 

I  was  a  little  late  in  getting  there  and,  when  I  entered, 
the  meeting  was  in  disorder.  Some  of  President  Kruger's 
spies  had  managed  to  gain  admittance  and  the  disturbance 
they  made  was  so  great  that  the  Chairman,  Captain  Mein — 
an  American  and  manager  of  the  celebrated  Robinson  mine 
— ^was  about  to  announce  an  adjournment.  I  walked  rapidly 
up  the  aisle,  mounted  the  platform,  and  secured  a  hearing. 
I  told  the  rowdies  that  if  they  made  any  more  trouble  I'd 
have  them  thrown  out.  Then  I  explained  the  exact  situation 
which  confronted  us. 

Our  grievances  were  so  well  known  that  there  was  no 
need  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  them;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  take 
the  sense  of  those  present — and  every  class  of  American  was 
represented — on  the  single  question  whether  the  point  had 
not  been  reached  to  which  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  referred  when  they  said: 

.  .  .  all  experience  hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But,  when  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  new 
Guanls  for  their  future  security. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence limiting  this  principle  by  latitude,  by  longitude,  or 
by  circumstance:  it  was  a  clean-cut  hereditary  issue,  to  be 
faced  by  us  Americans  then  and  there. 

The  efforts  of  President  Kruger's  secret  agents,  among 
whom  there  were  many  Germans,  had  been  directed  for  a 
long  time  to  heading  off  the  Revolution  by  sowing  dissension 
in  the  ranks  of  the  mining  community,  and  there  was  some 
danger  that  these  attempts  might  succeed.  The  ingenious 
plan  was  followed  of  teUing  the  American  and  other  non- 
british  immigrants  that  the  whole  affair  was  nothing  but 
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an  English  plot  to  induce  us  to  spend  our  money  and  to  shed 
our  blood  in  order  that  the  country  should  be  brought  under 
the  British  flag. 

For  the  Americans  the  whole  thing  himg  on  the  questicm 
of  the  flag;  and  I  knew  very  well  that  there  was  but  one 
way  to  secure  American  support  for  the  Revolution  and  at 
the  same  time  to  establish  our  action  as  a  genuine  internal 
revolt  having  no  object  ulterior  to  that  of  destroying  the 
narrow  Boer  oligarchy,  then  at  the  height  of  its  nudign  and 
corrupt  power,  and  of  setting  up  in  its  place  a  truly  repre- 
sentative democracy  on  the  American  model.  So  I  made 
it  clear  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  and  we  were  driven 
to  resort  to  violence,  it  was  under  the  Boer  flag  that  we  would 
fight,  and  that  we  should  have  at  least  the  sympathy  of  many 
progressive  young  Boers  who  were  as  disgusted  as  we  were 
with  the  infamous  condition  into  which  the  country  had  been 
brought  by  Paul  Kruger  and  his  Dutch  and  German  satel- 
lites, and  had  declared  that  they  would  not  bear  arms  against 
the  Johannesburgers  if  the  city  were  attacked. 

I  concluded  my  speech  by  saying,  "  I  will  shoot  any  man 
who  hoists  any  flag  but  the  Boer  flag,"  an  announcement 
which  was  vigorously  applauded.  Out  of  more  than  five 
hundred  Americans  present  all  but  five  voted  to  take  up  arms 
against  Kruger;  and  inmiediately  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  meeting  we  organized  the  George  Washington  Corps  and 
pledged  ourselves  to  the  Revolutionary  cause. 

What  the  Revolution  was  about,  how  it  failed,  how  the 
leaders,  including  myself,  were  sentenced  to  death,  how  the 
death-penalty  was  conmiuted,  how  our  point  of  view  was 
vindicated  by  the  Boer  War  and  by  England's  measiu*es 
after  the  country  came  under  the  British  flag  is  what  I  pur- 
pose to  tell  in  the  following  pages: 

When  news  of  the  Jameson  Raid  appeared  in  thousands 
of  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  Tuesday,  December  81, 
1895,  the  general  impression  was  created  that  a  swash- 
buckling Englishman  had  attempted  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  South  African  Republic  in  order  to  add  its 
territory  to  the  British  Empire.  It  was  not  imnatural  that 
this  view  of  the  situation  should  have  aroused  a  widespread 
feeling  of  indignation,  and  that  an  almost  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  the  Boers  should  have  marked  the 
press  conmient  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent 
of  Eiu'ope. 
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The  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  four  years  later 
revived  in  the  public  memory  the  forgotten  incident  of  the 
Raid,  furnished  prejudice  or  ignorance  with  fresh  material 
for  an  anti-British  propaganda,  gave  to  pro-Boer  sentiment 
a  new  and  vigorous  lease  of  life,  and  confirmed  in  their 
opinicm  those  who  had  seen  in  the  Jameson  Raid  nothing  but 
a  brutal  act  of  aggressive  imperialism. 

Nothing  could  be  more  grotesoue  than  the  effort  which 
was  made  to  interpret  the  Johannewurg  reform  movement — 
of  which  the  Jameson  Raid  was  no  more  than  a  deplorable 
incident — as  an  expression  of  England's  imperial  policy.  It 
was  not  the  enlightened  imperialinn  of  England  but  the  be- 
nighted provincialism  of  Kruger  which  created  in  South 
Africa  that  profoimd  discontent,  that  bitter  sense  of  injustice 
which  drove  the  population  of  Johannesburg  to  seek  throu^ 
the  agency  of  an  internal  revolution  those  simple,  democratic 
rights  which  had  been  denied  alike  to  their  respectful  peti- 
ticms  and  to  their  constitutional  protests. 

As  I  was  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Reform  Com- 
mittee sentenced  to  death  by  Kruger's  specially  imported 
"  hanging  judge,"  Gregorowski,  it  will  be  readily  believed 
that  I  retain  a  very  lively  recollection  of  those  exciting  times. 
Where  my  memory  flags  I  can  fortunately  refresh  it  by 
reference  to  my  wife's  little  volimie,  A  Woman' %  Part  in  a 
Revolution — a  diary  unfaithful  only  when  its  autiioress  fails 
to  record  the  unwavering  support  and  the  devoted  efforts 
which  she  brought  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  us  Americans 
during  events  ^miich  might  well  have  unnerved  a  woman  who 
was  soon  to  become  a  mother. 

I  went  out  to  South  Africa  in  1898  as  consulting  engineer 
to  the  firm  of  Bamato  Brothers,  one  of  the  largest  mine- 
owners  in  the  Transvaal ;  but  withki  a  year  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  offered  me  a 
position  of  wider  scope  and  interest  in  connection  with  the 
general  development  of  the  mineral  deposits  in  Rhodesia 
controlled  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  the 
mines  at  Johannesburg  of  the  Groldfields  of  South  Africa, 
of  which  he  was  the  Managing  Director  and  the  moving  spirit. 
This  offer  I  was  glad  to  accept,  as  I  knew  Rhodes  to  be  a 
man  of  large  views  and  progressive  methods ;  and  his  reputa- 
tion, great  as  it  was  throughout  the  British  Empire,  was  in 
nothing  greater  than  in  the  staunch  backing  he  afforded  to 
men  who  earned  his  confidence. 
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My  early  work  in  the  Transvaal  was  such  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  any  consulting  engineer  in  the  gold-fields;  and  I  was 
too  busy  investigating  the  practicability  of  deep-level  mining 
— a  possibility  then  generally  regarded  as  too  remote  for 
serious  consideration — to  pay  any  attention  to  local  political 
conditions.  But  as  my  field  of  observation  broadened  and 
my  daily  routine  gave  me  an  increasing  familiarity  with  the 
economic  problems  of  gold-mining  in  the  Transvaal  the  con- 
viction was  forced  upon  me  that  the  difficulties  which  the 
industry  faced  were  not  due  to  any  of  those  technical  obstacles 
which  engineers  are  employed  to  overcome  but  to  obstructions 
deliberately  placed  in  the  way  of  the  mining  community  by 
the  Boer  Government. 

The  circumstances  cannot  be  rightly  understood  unless 
the  reader  has  before  him  certain  fundamental  facts  about 
the  capitalists,  the  mining  population,  and  the  Boers — ^the 
chief  groups  concerned  in  the  brief  but  dramatic  occurrences 
which  involved  a  large  body  of  Americans  in  an  abortive 
revolution  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

The  idea  that "  capitalist  "  and  "  rascal "  are  interchange- 
able terms  is  one  originally  advanced  by  the  anarchists,  later 
taken  up  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  since  1912  sedulously  em- 
ployed by  many  blatant  politicians  in  the  United  States. 
The  question  addressed  to  capitalists  seeking  protection  from 
the  American  Government  for  their  legitimate  business  in- 
terests in  Mexico  has  been :  "  What  are  you  doing  down 
there?  No  one  asked  you  to  go  there ;  and  if  you  don't  like  it, 
why  don't  you  get  out?  You're  only  down  there  to  make 
money  anyhow." 

The  same  (]^uestion  was  asked  the  capitalists  who  provided 
the  money  which  raised  the  Transvaal  from  the  position  of 
a  bankrupt  State,  dependent  upon  cattle-grazing  and  primi- 
tive agriculture,  to  tnat  of  a  wealthy  country  entering  with 
every  prospect  of  success  upon  a  career  of  modem  develop- 
ment. 

Leaving  on  one  side  the  broad  issue  between  those  who 
describe  as  honest  and  praiseworthy  and  those  who  stigmatize 
as  dishonest  and  contemptible  the  emplo3rment  of  capital  to 
make  the  world's  resources  available  for  the  world's  use,  the 
case  of  the  Transvaal  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  President  Kru- 
ger  issued  a  formal,  public  invitation  to  English  capitalists, 
in  whidi  he  urged  them  to  come  to  his  coimtry  and  invest 
their  money  in  its  development,  promising  them  in  return 
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the  protection  of  their  interests  and  a  fair  influence  in  the 
government.  It  was  this  invitation,  published  in  the  London 
press  in  1884,  which  overcame  the  reluctance  of  English 
capital,  after  the  Boer  War  of  1881,  to  seek  employment  in 
the  Transvaal. 

It  is  a  conmion  delusion  that  capitalists  find  something 
peculiarly  attractive  in  war.  This  charge  may  be  true  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  manufacturers  of  war  material;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  should  suffice  to  convince  any  intelligent 
man  that  disorder,  destruction,  and  financial  panic — the  in- 
separable companions  of  armed  conflict — are  the  very  things 
of  which  capital  in  general  is  most  afraid ;  in  fact,  the  timidity 
of  capital  has  become  proverbial. 

My  work  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  brought  me  in 
contact  with  many  of  the  world's  largest  capitalists — ^Ameri- 
can, English,  French,  Dutch,  Belgian,  Canadian,  Austrahan, 
and  German — and  upon  my  advice  many  miUions  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  a  score  of  countries.  I  can  testify  that, 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  I  have  never  met  a  capital- 
ist whose  attitude  towards  war  was  not  that  of  the  average 
man,  namely,  that  it  was  the  last  and  most  desperate  ex- 
pedient for  the  remedy  of  intolerable  abuses.  To  this  rule 
the  capitalists  of  the  Transvaal  were  no  exception;  and  it 
was  only  when  long-continued  misgovernment  had  been 
crowned  by  an  open  challenge  from  the  Boers  to  rise  and 
fight  for  our  rights  if  we  thought  they  were  worth  it,  it  waff 
not  until  President  Kruger  had  declared  that  the  reforms  we 
had  petitioned  for  would  be  granted  only  over  his  dead  body, 
that  the  mine-owners  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  in  the 
direction  of  revolt. 

The  character  of  the  mining  population  of  Johannesburg 
has  been  misunderstood  when  it  has  not  been  deliberately 
misrepresented.  The  popular  American  conception  of  a  new 
mining  community  is  largely  based  upon  our  recollection  of 
Bret  Harte's  heroes.  For  an  imaginative  and  sensation- 
loving  people  it  was  both  easy  and  agreeable  to  transfer  to 
South  Africa  the  wild  life  of  Red  Gulch  and  to  fill  the  stage 
with  a  lawless  and  violent  mob  which,  in  the  intervals  between 
working  its  claims  and  murdering  one  another,  found  time 
to  drink,  to  gamble  and,  occasionally,  to  sleep. 

Nothing  could  be  less  Uke  the  humdrum  routine  of  the 
Rand.  Johannesburg  was  much  more  like  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturing town  than  a  traditional  mining  camp.    There  were. 
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indeed,  no  miners,  as  the  word  was  understood  out  West  in 
the  fifties ;  and  our  gold  mines  could  be  described  with  greater 
acciu^acy  as  gold  factories.  The  personnel  of  the  mines  con- 
sisted of  a  few  dozen  mining  engineers,  a  few  score  highly 
skilled  mechanics,  a  few  hundred  white  miners — chiefly 
American,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Cornish — and  many  thousands 
of  Kaffir  laborers. 

The  life  was  such  as  might  be  found  in  hundreds  of  long- 
settled  communities  in  the  Eastern  States.  Bankers,  business 
men,  mining  engineers,  physicians,  surgeons,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  made  up  the  "'  society  "  of  the  place ;  and  as 
these  professional  men,  but  especially  the  mining  engineers, 
were  of  the  highest  standing  in  their  several  fields,  and  re- 
ceived munificent  salaries,  our  social  existence  lacked  neither 
elegance  nor  cultiu'e.  What  lent  an  additional  charm  to  our 
leisure  was  the  constant  stream  of  distinguished  visitors 
which  passed  throu^  the  town.  It  was  not  a  mere  question 
of  "  Little  Lords  looking  for  Big  Game  "—to  quote  my  wife's 
phrase — but  of  statesmen,  scientists,  authors,  explorers, 
colonial  administrators  on  their  way  to  or  from  Europe, 
America,  India,  Australia,  China,  the  Cape,  and  Rhodesia. 

Mrs.  Hammond  and  I  are  agreed  that  neither  in  London, 
nor  in  Paris,  neither  in  New  York  nor  in  Washington,  have 
we  found  a  social  life  which  better  deserved  the  praise  of 
being  brilliant.  It  was  a  brilliance,  too,  which  owed  every- 
thing to  the  personalities  of  the  men  and  women  and  nothing 
to  the  extraneous  elements  of  pomp  and  circumstance. 

Before  passing  to  another  subject  I  wish  to  lay  particular 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  from  the  richest  capitalist  to  the 
well-paid  mechanic  the  white  population  was  a  domestic 
group,  living  not  in  bachelor's  quarters  but  in  homes. 

The  population  of  the  Transvaal  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  made  up  of  about  750,000  blacks  and  about 
250,000  whites,  the  Boers  numbering  not  more  than  75,000. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Boers — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  population — ^was  concentrated  the 
whole  power  of  the  government,  and  all  political  rights.  The 
real  situation  in  the  "  Republic  "  centered  around  the  circum- 
stance that  75,000  Boers,  paying  one-tenth  of  the  taxes, 
exercised  a  complete  and  exclusive  sway  over  175,000  white 
immigrants,  who  paid  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes  without  having 
a  word  to  say  as  to  how  taxation  should  be  levied  or  its  pro- 
ceeds expended. 
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The  Boers  were  by  no  means  of  one  mind  as  to  the  justice 
or  the  expediency  of  this  system.  On  the  one  side  was  a 
large  majority  of  the  Boers  (the  reactionary  or  dopper 
party) ,  with  Paul  Kruger  at  its  head,  which  held  very  tena- 
ciously to  the  view  that  having,  by  fair  promises,  attracted 
to  the  country  an  immense  flow  of  capital,  and  this  capital 
being  invested  in  immovable  property,  such  as  land,  build- 
ings and  machinery,  it  was  unnecessary  to  fulfill  pledges 
made  to  a  population  which  could  leave  the  country  only  at 
the  price  of  financial  ruin,  and  which,  in  order  to  avoid  that 
ruin,  would  remain  and  submit  to  any  degree  of  oppression 
and  misrule. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  small  minority,  headed  by  Gren- 
eral  Joubert.  The  attitude  of  this  minority  was  faithfully 
represented  in  a  speech  made  before  the  Upper  Chamber  of 
the  Transvaal  Legislature  in  August,  1895,  by  a  Mr.  Jeppe, 
a  Boer.  The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  a  Petition 
signed  by  35,483  Uitlanders  (the  name  given  by  the  Boers 
to  the  immigrant  population)  praying  that  political  repre- 
sentation might  be  granted  to  them.  In  the  coiu*se  of  his 
speech  Mr.  Jeppe  said : 

This  petition  has  been,  practically,  signed  by  the  entire  population 
of  the  Rand.  It  contains  the  name  of  the  millionaire  capitalist  on  the 
same  page  as  that  of  the  miner,  that  of  the  owner  of  half  a  district  next 
to  that  of  a  clerk.  It  embraces  also  all  nationalities.  And  it  bears,  too, 
the  signatures  of  some  who  have  been  bom  in  this  country,  who  know 
no  other  fatherland  than  this  Republic,  but  whom  the  law  regards  as 
strangers.  Then,  too,  are  the  newcomers.  They  have  settled  for  good. 
They  have  built  Johannesburg,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  They 
own  half  the  soil,  they  pay  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  taxes.  Nor 
are  they  persons  who  belong  to  a  subservient  race.  They  come  from 
countries  where  they  freely  exercised  political  rights,  which  can  never 
be  long  denied  to  free-bom  men. 

Dare  we  refer  them  to  the  present  law,  which  first  expects  them  to 
wait  for  fourteen  years,  and  even  then  pledges  itself  to  nothing?  It  is 
a  law  which  denies  all  rights  even  to  their  children  bom  in  this  country. 
What  will  become  of  us  or  our  children  on  the  day  when  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  a  minority  of  perhaps  one  in  twenty,  without  a  single  friend 
amongst  the  other  nineteen,  among  those  who  will  then  tell  us  they 
wished  to  be  brothers,  but  we  by  our  own  act  made  them  strangers  in 
the  Republic.  Old  as  the  world  is,  has  any  attempt  like  ours  ever  suc- 
ceeded for  long? 

The  foregoing  statement  by  a  Boer  member  of  the  Boer 
Legislatiu*e  presents  only  the  political  side  of  the  Uitlander 
case,  and  it  must  be  supplemented  by  a  recital  of  the  griev- 
ances out  of  which  the  political  agitation  arose.    It  is  ess^itkl 
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that  the  reader  should  understand  that  the  Reform  move- 
ment in  the  Transvaal  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  convic- 
tion that  so  long  as  the  whole  political  and  administrative 
machinery  of  the  country  was  controlled  by  the  Boers  no 
remedy  would  be  found  for  the  abuses  from  which  we  suf- 
fered. 

I  am  positive  that  if  Kruger  had  been  content  to  give 
Johannesburg  decent  government  the  demand  for  political 
rights  would  have  been  postponed  for  many  years  and,  in- 
deed, might  never  have  been  made.  Nor  was  it  a  question  of 
a  number  of  Britishers  using  the  grievances  as  an  excuse  for 
bringing  the  country  under  the  British  flag,  for  there  was  a 
large  number  of  Americans  on  the  spot,  who  at  no  time  could 
have  had  much  sympathy  with  such  a  programme,  and  who, 
on  account  of  the  recent  trouble  between  England  and  the 
United  States  over  the  Venezuelan  boundary,  were  strongly 
averse  to  giving  the  Reform  movement  an  exclusively  Eng- 
lish complexion. 

Our  grievances  may  thus  be  summarized  and  they  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Uitlanders  had 
purchased  from  the  Boers  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  of 
the  Transvaal ;  that  they  owned  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
property,  and  that  they  paid  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
taxes  raised  in  the  country,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  squander- 
ing of  its  revenues  the  Transvaal  Government  had  accumu- 
lated in  its  Treasury  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars. 

1.  We  suffered  from  a  high  death-rate  and  from  much 
sickness  through  the  lack  of  a  sewage  system  and  of  a  clean 
water-supply. 

2.  Out  of  $810,000  allotted  in  Johannesburg  for  educa- 
tion less  than  $4,000  was  applied  to  the  Uitlander  children, 
although  they  outnumbered  the  Boer  children  in  the  town, 
and  their  parents  supplied  the  money  which  built  the  schools 
and  supported  them.  The  actual  figures  worked  out  at  about 
50  cents  a  head  for  our  children  and  $40  a  head  for  the  Boer 
children;  and  at  that,  our  children  were  not  allowed  to  use 
or  to  study  English  in  the  schools.  This  caused  the  deepest 
resentment,  for  our  children  heard  no  language  but  Dutch 
in  the  schools,  and  they  were  being  gradually  estranged  from 
the  ideals  which  have  been  perpetuated  by  English  speech. 

8.  Although  we  had  built  the  city  and  f  oimd  practically 
all  the  money  to  run  it,  we  had  no  voice  whatever  in  its 
government,  were  dominated  by  a  corrupt  and  violent  Boer 
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police,  and  were  denied  a  free  press  and  the  right  of  public 
meeting. 

4.  The  mining  industry  was  harassed  by  Gk)vemment 
monopolies  which  forced  up  the  cost  of  living  and  of  working 
the  mines,  and  which  were  farmed  out  with  the  object  of 
filling  the  pockets  of  Kruger's  favorites.  Of  these  monopo- 
lies one  of  the  most  burdensome  was  that  which  compelled 
us  to  purchase  our  dynamite  from  a  single  privileged  firm, 
which  paid  a  royalty  to  certain  members  of  the  Transvaal 
Government.  Not  only  were  we  forced  to  pay  about  three 
million  dollars  a  year  tribute  in  the  form  of  excess  profits  to 
the  holder  of  the  monopoly,  but  the  quality  of  the  dynamite 
was  so  poor  that  fatal  accidents  were  of  conrntion  occurrence. 

5.  The  railroad  policy  of  the  Transvaal  was  so  framed 
as  to  enable  the  railroad  monopoly  to  charge  extortionate 
freight  rates.  Johannesburg  was  connected  with  the  Cape 
Colony-Free  State  railroad,  over  which  most  of  our  supplies 
came,  by  a  line  fifty  miles  long  under  the  control  or  the 
Netherlands  South  Africa  Railway  Company,  whose  share- 
holders were  entirely  German,  Dutch,  and  Boer.  So  high 
was  the  freight  schedule  on  this  line  that  it  was  cheaper  for 
us  to  unload  our  consignments  at  railhead  of  the  Cape  Line, 
re-load  them  into  ox-wagons,  and  so  take  them  to  Johaimes- 
burg  across  the  drifts,  or  fords,  by  which  alone  the  Vaal 
River  could  be  crossed.  In  order  to  deprive  us  of  this  means 
of  getting  ourselves  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  railroad 
monopoly,  Kruger  closed  the  drifts  on  October  1, 1895.  But 
in  doing  this  he  over-reached  himself.  His  action  was  in 
clear  defiance  of  his  treaty  obligations  to  England ;  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony 
(which  pledged  itself  to  support  England  with  men  and 
money  if  it  became  necessary  to  enforce  her  treaty  rights) 
the  British  Government  informed  Pretoria  that  the  drifts 
must  be  re-opened  and  must  remain  open.  In  response  to 
this  ultimatum  Kruger  rescinded  his  order. 

6.  In  the  interest  of  the  liquor  monopoly  the  Boer  Grov- 
emment  allowed  an  unlimited  amount  of  cheap  and  fiery 
spirits  to  be  sold  to  the  Kafiirs.  There  was,  in  consequence, 
a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  among  our  laborers ;  and  as  the 
liquor  dealers  were  allowed  to  sell  this  wretched  stuff  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mines  to  men  about  to  go  down  the  shafts,  there 
was  much  loss  of  life  and  of  property  from  this  cause. 

7.  President  Kruger  and  his  Executive  Council  exerted 
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a  constant  pressure  upon  the  judges  of  the  Transvaal  Su- 
preme Court,  the  only  barrier  which  stood  between  the 
Johannesburgers  and  the  rule  of  an  unbridled  despotism.  In 
1897  the  condition  became  so  scandalous  that  the  Boer  judges 
themselves  closed  the  court,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible 
to  administer  justice  under  the  coercion  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  the  executive. 

8.  The  Boers  asserted  the  right  to  draft  for  service  in 
their  wars  against  the  natives  those  very  Americans  to  whom 
they  denied  the  right  of  citizenship.  It  was  through  a  little 
ruse  on  my  part  that  this  right  to  conscript  Americans  was 
never  enforced.  I  called  a  meeting  one  night  to  which  I 
invited  the  managers  and  other  American  officials  of  the 
mines  under  my  management.  The  meeting  was  supposed 
to  be  a  secret  one,  but  we  took  care  to  have  present  an  Ameri- 
can whom  we  knew  to  be  a  paid  spy  of  the  Boer  Government. 
We  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  that  we  would  resist  all 
efforts  of  the  Boers  to  send  us  to  the  front  to  fight  the  Kaffirs, 
and  that  if,  in  face  of  our  protests,  we  were  drafted,  our  first 
shots  would  be  fired  at  the  Boer  officers.  This  resolution  was 
duly  reported  by  the  contemptible  American  spy,  and  no 
effort  was  ever  made  to  conscript  us.  In  this  we  were  more 
fortimate  than  the  British,  of  whom  a  number  were  forced 
into  the  Boer  Army. 

To  this  brief  survey  of  our  grievances  I  must  add  a  few 
words  about  a  man  whose  cultivated  mind  and  legal  talents 
were  employed  by  Kruger  to  furnish  the  finesse  which  was 
entirely  foreign  to  his  own  character.  The  agreeable  but 
sinister  personality  of  Dr.  Leyds,  the  Transvaal  State  At- 
torney, was  almost  as  well  known  as  that  of  his  Boer  master. 
I  mention  him  here  because  it  was  a  matter  of  conmion 
knowledge  that  he  was  the  go-between  of  Kruger  and  the 
Kaiser.  On  January  27th,  1895,  Kruger,  speaking  at  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  the  Kaiser's  birthday,  said :  "  I  shall 
ever  promote  the  interests  of  Germany  .  .  .  the  time  has 
come  to  knit  ties  of  the  closest  friendship  between  Germany 
and  the  South  African  Republic." 

Shortly  after  this  Dr.  Leyds  went  to  Berlin — to  have 
his  throat  examined ! — and  he  was  in  Berlin  when  the  Kaiser 
sent  the  telegram  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

That  part  of  the  Kaiser-Kruger  plot  which  related  to 
keepmg  the  Uitlanders  in  a  state  of  simmering  revolt.  Dr. 
Lieyds  handled  with  skill  and  success.    The  other  part,  G«r- 
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many's  proposal  to  send  troops  to  the  Transvaal  at  the  time 
of  the  Jameson  Raid,  went  to  pieces  when  England  mobilized 
her  flying  squadron  after  the  publication  of  the  Kaiser- 
Kiruger  telegram.  Kruger  never  forgave  the  Kaiser  for  this 
back-down.  He  confided  to  a  friend  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  profit  in  dealing  with  a  monarch  who  allowed  his 
foreign  policy  to  be  dictated  by  his  grandmother. 

During  1895  general  conditions  in  the  Transvaal  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  Boers  became  ever  more  arbitrary 
and  overbearing ;  and  their  intentions  showed  up  very  clearly 
when  they  began  to  construct  forts  dominating  the  city  of 
Johannesburg.  One  deputation  after  another  was  sent  to 
Kiruger  to  state  our  grievances,  but  without  effect.  Finally 
he  told  one  deputation  that  he  would  make  no  promises  of 
any  kind,  and  he  brought  the  interview  to  a  close  by  saying : 
"  If  you  want  your  grievances  redressed,  why  don't  you  get 
guns  and  fight  for  what  you  call  your  rights  ? " 

We  took  him  at  his  word. 

{To  be  concluded) 


THE  "BERSAGLIERI"  OF  THE  SEA 

BY   CAPTAIN   L.   VANNUTELLI 
NAVAL  ATTACHE  TO  THE  ITALIAN  EMBASSY  AT  WASHINGTON 


The  Italian  Navy  found  herself  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  the  most  adverse  conditions  in  regard  to  the  enemy. 

Italy  was  placed  in  very  inferior  strategic  conditions, 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  the  boundaries  imposed  on  her 
after  the  war  of  1866.  Military  domination  of  the  Adriatic  is 
in  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  by  reason  of  the  sinuosities  of 
the  Illyrian  coast  and  the  labyrinths  of  the  Islands  of  Dal- 
matia,  she  can  very  easily  throw  her  ships  against  the  unde- 
fended Italian  cities  of  the  opposite,  nearby  open  coast. 

The  Adriatic  is  for  Italy  as  the  lung  of  a  human  being. 
The  domination  of  this  sea  for  many  centuries  by  Rome 
and  Venice  demonstrated  the  real  historic  and  geographic 
necessity  of  having  the  rule  of  this  narrow  maritime  basin 
in  the  hands  of  only  one  State ;  and  history  shows  that  a  dur- 
able and  constructive  peace  was  only  possible  in  the  Adriatic 
when  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  was  incontestably  assured  to 
one  nation. 

The  conditions  of  strategic  and  geographic  inferiority  of 
Italy  in  the  Adriatic  are  such  that  not  even  a  fleet  three 
times  as  strong  as  that  possessed  today  by  Italy  could  com- 
pensate for  the  superiority  of  Austria,  owing  to  her  protected 
coastline  and  numerous  ports. 

While  Austria-Hungary  has  six  or  seven  magnificent 
indentations  closed  in  by  mountains  and  constituting  so  many 
excellent,  strong  naval  bases,  Italy  has  not  even  one  equiva- 
lent port.  Italy  is  in  the  absurd  position  of  having  her  only 
great  Adriatic  base,  Taranto,  not  in  the  Adriatic,  but  in  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

The  Italian  dreadnoughts  are  obliged  to  remain  enclosed 
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at  Taranto,  because  Italy  has  not  a  sufficiently  ample  port, 
with  deep  water,  which  could  accommodate  a  squadron  of 
big  ships  in  the  Adriatic. 

She  was  therefore  obliged  to  occupy  the  port  of  Valona 
on  the  Albanian  coast,  since,  in  the  handis  of  Austria,  it  might 
have  become  an  excellent  base  for  the  domination  of  the 
Otranto  canal.  The  blockade  of  the  Adriatic  was  one  of  the 
most  imperative  measures  and  this  blockade  could  not  be 
made  effective  if  Austria  had  been  in  possession  of  the  central 
Albanian  coast. 

Valona  and  Corfu  are  the  two  positions  which  dominate 
the  canal  of  Otranto  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key  to  the 
gate  of  the  Adriatic.  The  strategic  position  of  Italy  was 
somewhat  improved  by  the  occupation  of  Valona,  and  it 
would  have  been  even  much  better  if  Corfu  had  become  the 
principal  base  of  the  Italian  fleet.  For  this  reason  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Adriatic  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  Al- 
bania and  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  if  Valona,  Corfu  and  Ta- 
ranto  form  an  excellent  system  for  the  blockade  of  the  Adri- 
atic, it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  these  three  eccentric 
positions  would  constitute  a  naval  base  for  operations  in  the 
Central  or  Northern  Adriatic  and  therefore  arises  the  ques- 
tion which  strategic  base  would  dominate  the  Adriatic  in  all 
its  length. 

The  Adriatic  question  is  very  complex  and  must  be  con- 
sidered not  only  from  the  purely  military  standpoint,  but 
also  from  the  political  side,  for  Italy  has  strong  national 
interests  to  defend  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

The  present  war  demonstrates  in  the  most  evident  way 
the  Italian  situation  in  the  Adriatic,  for,  even  if  the  Austrian 
fleet  be  blockaded  in  its  ports,  yet  Italian  ships  cannot  navi- 
gate without  grave  danger  and  at  present  the  commerce  of 
the  Italian  ports  in  that  sea  has  been  completely  interrupted. 

This  is  the  situation  of  Italy  as  regards  Austria  in  the 
Adriatic,  with  the  added  difficulty  that  the  Italian  coast  is 
low,  sandy,  unprotected  and  open,  while  that  of  Austria  is 
mountainous,  full  of  fjords,  protected  in  all  its  length  by  a 
triple  barricade  of  islands,  furrowed  by  labyrinths  of  deep- 
water  internal  canals. 

This  special  condition,  while  it  greatly  facilitates  the  of- 
fensive operations  of  Austria,  even  with  large  ships,  makes 
the  simple  defense  of  Italy  very  difficult. 

But  Italy,  besides  efficiently  providing  for  her  defense. 
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has  done  a  great  deal  more;  she  has  resolutely  pushed  the 
offensive  right  into  the  Austrian  strongholds  and  organized 
a  perfect  and  continuous  aerial  exploration  service  so  as  to 
constantly  keep  in  touch  with  the  displacements  and  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  squadron. 

Under  these  conditions  of  inferiority,  the  great  ships 
could  very  seldom  be  used,  and  therefore  the  Italian  Navy 
resorted,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  use  of  small  torpedo 
boats,  especially  for  nocturnal  surprise  actions,  which  may 
now  be  said  to  have  become  the  most  characteristic  opera- 
tions of  the  young  Italian  Navy  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  small  torpedo  boat  may  be  called  the  "  Bersaglieri  " 
of  the  sea,  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  qualified  weapon 
for  nocturnal  surprises,  especially  in  such  a  restricted  sea  as 
the  Adriatic.  The  rapidity  of  perception,  the  spirit  of  initia- 
tive, the  power  of  resistance  to  effort  and  fatigue,  the  quick- 
ness and  speed  of  decision,  renders  the  southern  ItaUan  tem- 
perament one  of  the  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  these  small, 
very  swift  boats. 

In  fact  the  history  of  the  actions  of  the  Italian  Navy  in 
the  Adriatic  enumerates  a  continuous  and  numerous  series 
of  similarly  brilliant  operations :  for  on  the  very  first  day  of 
the  war,  the  destroyer  Zeffiro  entered  the  Port  Buso  by 
skilfull  manoeuvres,  destroyed  the  batteries  of  that  fort  and 
took  all  the  Austrian  garrison  prisoners. 

During  the  night  of  the  28th  of  May,  1916,  following 
upon  information  furnished  by  seaplanes,  the  Italian  torpedo 
boat  £4  O.  S.,  having  surmoimted  the  barriers,  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  mouth  of  the  port  of  Trieste  and  in  throwing 
torpedoes  against  a  great  transport  ship. 

A  similar  sortie  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June, 
1916,  when,  following  upon  information  gathered  the  pre- 
ceding day  by  seaplanes,  two  small  torpedo  boats  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  watchful  eyes  of  enemy  destroyers  and  forced 
the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Durazzo,  where  they  torpedoed 
and  sank  a  great  transport  filled  with  war  material. 

This  attack  was  followed  by  another  on  the  night  of  the 
25th-26th  of  June,  1916,  after  a  preceding  exploration  car- 
ried out  by  seaplanes,  when  two  small  Italian  torpedo  boats 
again  penetrated  the  barriers  of  this  same  port  and  torpedoed 
and  sank  two  steamers,  one  filled  with  arms  and  the  other 
with  explosives. 

For  the  third  time,  on  the  night  of  the  lst-2nd  of  August, 
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1916,  a  small  torpedo  boat  entered  the  port  of  Durazzo  where 
it  torpedoed  and  sank  a  large  steamer,  and  as  in  the  other 
cases,  this  had  been  previously  located  by  means  of  aerial 
explorations. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  November,  1916,  acting 
upon  information  furnished  by  exploring  seaplanes,  some 
small  Italian  torpedo  boats  crossed  the  mined  zone  and, 
lowering  the  obstructions,  penetrated  the  outer  anchorage 
of  the  stronghold  of  Pola  and  threw  torpedoes  against  a  large 
enemy  ship,  which,  however,  were  unfortunately  stopped  by 
the  protecting  nets  of  the  vessel.  The  evening  of  the  9th 
of  December,  1917,  having  ascertained  the  presence  of 
two  battleships  of  the  Monarch  type  at  the  further  end  of 
the  interior  of  the  port  of  Trieste,  a  division  of  two  smaU 
torpedo  boats,  conmfianded  by  Lieut.  Commander  Luigi 
Rizzo,  was  sent  to  attack.  The  night  was  so  cold  that  there 
were  blocks  of  ice  even  along  the  shores  of  the  canals,  and 
besides  this  there  was  a  dense  fog.  Navigation  was  there- 
fore difficult ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  recognize  the  banks  or  to  dis- 
cover the  position  of  the  numerous  obstructions  which  barred 
the  entrance  to  the  port.  Having  chosen  the  position  to  attempt 
the  forcing  of  the  passage,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  wire 
ropes  and  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  barred  the  en- 
trance ;  this  was  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work  and  lasted  about 
two  hours,  for  it  was  necessary  to  successively  cut  eight  wire 
ropes  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  passage  to  the  other,  and 
then  to  lower  the  connections  of  the  large  mines,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pass  over  them  without  a  resulting  explosion.  The 
two  small  torpedo  boats  were  able  to  evade  the  rays  of  a 
searchlight  in  action,  and  to  penetrate  the  port.  A  battleship 
anchored  near  Punta  Sabbia  was  recognized.  The  torpedo 
boat  of  Lieut.  Conmfiander  Rizzo  reached  the  position  of 
attack  slowly  and  silently  and  quickly  hurled  two  torpedoes 
which  exploded  against  the  sl^p  and  sank  it.  The  second 
torpedo  boat  also  threw  its  torpedoes  against  a  similar  ship 
further  away.  Both  torpedoes  exploded,  but  it  was  not  pos'- 
sible  to  determine  with  any  certainty  whether  the  second 
Austrian  battleship  was  sunk.  Both  little  torpedo  boats  then 
retimied  with  all  speed  towards  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
while  the  coast  guns  opened  an  intense  fire,  and  all  the  search- 
lights were  put  into  action.  Lieut.  Commander  Rizzo  was 
able  to  again  guide  his  two  torpedo  boats  by  means  of  skilful 
manoeuvering  through  the  same  passage  by  which  he  entered 
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the  port,  and  with  the  engines  going  at  full  speed  reached  the 
open  and  returned  to  his  base. 

The  night  of  the  lOth-llth  of  February,  1918,  another 
port,  the  roadstead  of  Buccari,  near  Fiume,  was  forced  by 
two  other  small  Italian  torpedo  boats.  One  of  the  destroyers 
was  commanded  by  this  same  Lieut.  Commander  Rizzo.  The 
small  torpedo  boats,  protected  by  the  darkness,  were  able  to 
enter  the  roadstead  and  to  throw  torpedoes  against  a  steamer 
and  against  other  small  ships,  returning  intact  to  their  bases. 

The  14th  of  May,  1918,  a  small  torpedo  boat,  conmianded 
by  Lieut.  Commander  Mario  Pellegrini,  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  approached  and  entered  the  port  of 
Pola.  The  escorting  destroyers,  which  had  remained  out- 
side, after  about  an  hour  saw  a  large  flash  in  the  direction 
of  Punto  Cristo  and  immediately  after  heard  two  strong, 
successive  explosions.  They  then  distinguished  two  con- 
ventional luminous  signals  which,  according  to  the  pre-ar- 
ranged understanding,  signified,  the  first  *^  Enemy  ship  tor- 
pedoed "  and  the  second  "  We  are  sinking  our  boat."  The 
searchlights  of  Pola  remained  in  action  in  the  interior  of  the 
harbor  till  dawn.  Commander  Pellegrini  and  his  dependants 
were  taken  prisoners.  Later  it  was  known  that  the  battle- 
ship had  been  sunk. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  these  operations,  as  well  as 
the  most  recent,  was  that  carried  out  at  dawn  of  the  10th  of 
June,  by  the  same  Commander  Luigi  Rizzo. 

Tlie  preceding  night,  shortly  before  leaving  the  port, 
Lieut.  Commander  Rizzo  had  received  information  that  an 
enemy  squadron  had  been  sighted,  steering  northward,  pro- 
tected by  ten  destroyers.  He  inmiediately  decided  to  attack 
them.  He  succeeded  in  discovering  them,  and  in  forcing  his 
way  within  the  line  protected  by  the  escorting  destroyers.  He 
shot  two  torpedoes  against  the  ship  which  was  leading,  sinking 
it,  and  one  against  the  second.  During  his  retreat  he  was  pur- 
sued by  a  destroyer  which  he  had  passed  at  a  distance  of  about 
100  meters,  but  fortunately  a  mine  sank  this  destroyer,  so 
that  Lieut.  Commander  Rizzo  was  able  to  retiun  safely  to  his 
base  at  dawn.  This  success  aroused  great  enthusiasm  all  over 
Italy  and  today  Lieut.  Commander  Rizzo  is  immensely 
popular. 

He  was  bom  at  MilazzQ  ( Sicily) ,  of  a  sailor  family.  He 
is  thirty-two  years  old.  WErfK^^still  very  young  he  chose  a 
sea  life,  entered  the  Merchant  ^Marine  service,  and  com- 
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maiided  a  Roumanian  ship  on  the  Danube.  At  the  outbreak 
of  war  he  was  called  into  service  with  the  rank  of  Sub- 
Lieutenant  in  the  Reserve.  He  immediately  displayed  dash- 
ing quahties  which  have  characterized  all  his  actions,  and 
received  his  Lieutenancy  in  May,  1916.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  silver  medal  for  bravery,  after  having  captured  some 
enemy  aviators  imder  violent  fire.  Rizzo  was  transferred  to 
the  regular  service  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  received  a  second 
silver  medal  for  dashing  raids  on  the  enemy  coast.  During 
the  retreat  on  the  Piave  last  October,  he  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing the  Tagliamento  River  with  a  motorboat,  shelled  the 
enemy  on  the  banks,  taking  prisoners,  and  received  a  third 
medal.  In  December,  1917,  when  he  entered  the  port  of 
Trieste,  he  won  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander and  the  gold  medal  for  bravery.  In  February,  1918, 
after  he  penetrated  into  the  Bay  of  Buccari,  he  received  the 
bronze  medal  for  gallantry.  After  having  torpedoed  the 
battleship  Santo  Stefano  he  was  promoted  to  Commander, 
and  was  nominated  Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  Savoy. 
He  has  a  calm  temperament,  is  silent,  brave  and  energetic. 

The  actions  above  numerated  demonstrate  by  themselves 
how  intense,  continuous  and  daring  was  the  offensive  ac- 
tivity of  the  small  Italian  torpedo  boats  in  the  Adriatic,  which 
repeatedly  pushed  beyond  the  lines  of  obstruction  right  into 
the  very  interior  of  the  enemy  Naval  bases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Austrian  destroyers,  in  spite  of  the  great  advantage 
of  numerous  well-protected  bases,  from  which  they  were  able 
to  throw  themselves  against  the  Italian  coast,  never  at- 
tempted to  force  the  Italian  ports. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  little  Bersaglieri  of  the 
Sea  penetrated  eleven  times  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy 
naval  bases,  and  their  intense  activity  was  crowned  with  great 
success. 

Now  the  young  Italian  navy,  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse 
conditions,  thanks  to  the  daring  and  dash  of  its  young  officers, 
has  succeeded  not  only  in  facing,  but  overcoming,  the  great 
advantages  possessed  by  the  enemy,  obtaining  truly  admir- 
able results  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  power  of  the 
Austrian  fleet  has  been  so  diminished  after  the  recent  losses 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  for  some  time  it  will  risk  coming 
out  of  its  bases  to  endeavor  to  support  the  operations  against 
Venice. 

Recent  events  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  consequences 
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of  the  retreat  of  Caporetto  served  to  elevate  the  combative 
spirit  and  to  cause  a  new  and  strong  unity  of  sentiment  to 
spring  forth  such  as  gave  rise  to  the  recent  important  suc- 
cesses. It  may  therefore  ahnost  be  said  that  from  a  certain 
point  of  view  the  loss  of  territory  had  only  a  relative  impor- 
ance  for  Italy — for  it  served  to  unify  and  sohdify  the  firm 
resolve  to  fight  for  the  vindication  of  the  violated  frontier. 

L.  Vannutelli. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  FRENCH  PRISONER 

OF  WAR 

n. 


VEEDUN — "  IN   BESEBYE  "   UNDEE  THE  BOMBARDMENT 

July  29th. 
My  beloyed  Pabents: 

Forgive  me,  I  beg  you,  for  not  having  written  you  yes- 
terday, but  we  were  in  a  rather  peculiar  position.  As  we 
were  "  in  reserve,"  they  put  us  in  the  pits  a  few  hundred 
metres  from  the  lines,  in  a  spot  more  or  less  well  chosen  as 
regards  shells.  Besides,  we  were  so  packed  in  the  pits  that 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  move.  I  was  made  ill  several 
times  yesterday  afternoon  and  last  night.  This  morning  I 
attended  sick  call  and  I  am  to  rest  until  this  evening.  I  feel 
that  I  am  getting  better  already.  It  was,  I  believe,  caused  by 
a  very  fatiguing  day,  the  impossibility  of  moving,  and  the. 
heat.  Later  we  were  able  to  get  a  little  more  space  in  our  pit, 
but  we  could  do  with  even  a  little  more. 

Luckily  our  lieutenant  has  asked  that  we  be  relieved 
quickly,  and  it  certainly  will  be  very,  very  soon. 

.  .  .  Good  courage  for  all  of  you  I  Serenity  and  calm, 
under  all  circumstances,  for  you  as  for  me. 

Jvly  With. 

I  have  come  back  from  the  relief  station  to  the  reserve.  I 
am  beginning  to  feel  a  little  appetite  and  am  no  longer  dead 
with  thirst  as  I  was  during  the  two  days  previous. 

Yesterday  evening  when  I  arrived  at  our  little  shelter 
(one  of  the  few  which  the  day's  bombardment  had  respected) 
there  was  sad  news :  our  poor  sector  had  been  pitiably  tried 
by  the  shell  fire,  quite  a  number^  wounded,  quite  a  number 
of  dead,  among  the  best.  ,j^?iwe  left  our  shelter  and  took 
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up  a  position  some  two  hundred  metres  lower  down,  in  a 
sort  of  small  entrenchments.  In  mine  it  is  almost  possible 
to  sit  down  without  one's  head  sticking  up,  but  it  is  more 
prudent  to  lie  down  most  of  the  time,  so  that  the  enemy  air- 
planes can't  spot  you.  I  was  able  to  sleep  with  my  legs 
stretched  out,  and  that  completely  refreshed  me.  The  Grer- 
man  shells  raged  all  day,  but  there  were  few  additional 
wounded  in  the  sector.  You  see  that  the  spot  is  far  from  bad. 
.  .  .  During  the  last  three  days  I  have  known  some 
hard  moments  (fatigue  and  danger),  but  I  am  glad  of 
them,  certain  that  I  have  come  out  of  them  hardened,  more 
of  a  man  for  these  moments.  In  all  frankness  I  may  say 
that  my  morale  is  higher  than  ever.  Long  live  our  common 
ideal  of  peace  and  love  on  earth  I 

August  1st. 

To-night  I  have  received  your  dear  letter,  which  I  read 
when  the  shells  grew  rarer.  .  .  .  Moreover,  I  assure  you, 
without  any  boasting,  that  having  attained  to  where  we  are, 
it  would  take  much  to  disquiet  us  at  all,  and  that  indifference 
has  become  the  fashion. 

When  you  receive  these  lines  we  shall  be  resting,  happy 
as  kings,  and  having  long  ceased  to  think  of  the  few  dis- 
agreeable moments  of  this  period  "  in  reserve." 

August  2nd. 

A  joyful  evening.  Before  midnight  we  shall  be  relieved. 
Ohl  .  .  .  I,  like  everyone  else,  have  lost  a  lot  of  my  belong- 
ings here,  and  my  trousers  are  in  shreds ;  but  in  order  to  leave 
this  place,  I  would  go  off,  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  costume 
of  Adam,  and  it  wouldn't  take  longl 

This  morning,  a  few  moments  before  dawn,  we  had  a 
'^  grenade  fatigue  duty  "...  out  on  the  plain,  since  there 
are  no  communication  trenches.  We  ran  over  some  bad  spots 
where  things  were  dropping  a  little.  When  we  looked  back 
at  our  abandoned  shelter,  it  was  time  that  we  all  had  left  it. 
...  A  day  longer,  and  we  should  have  had  all  the  cement 
roof  on  our  neads  1    It  is  all  upside  down. 

The  other  night,  at  the  moment  when  we  were  preparing 
to  descend  a  little  lower,  a  shell  fell  just  behind  the  little 
shelter.  Then? — Then  the  shell  did  not  burst.  I,  hke  the 
rest,  had  had  the  time  to  fall  flat,  nose  in  the  ground. 

I  tell  you  all  this  because  it  is  now  ancient  history.    To 
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sum  it  up,  we  have  suffered  physically  and  have  risked  our 
lives  constantly  for  these  several  days.  The  test  is  finished. 
I  come  out  of  it  more  joyotis  and  resolute  than  ever. 

AFTER   BEING  BELIEVED 

How  delightful  to  be  here  safe  and  sound,  out  of  our 
hole,  and  far  away  from  the  disagreeable  whizzing  and  the 
menacing  explosions  of  the  enemy's  shells  I  And  the  hot 
soup.  .  .  .  And  the  freedom  of  taking  any  position  one 
wants,  instead  of  having  to  lie  most  of  the  time  on  one's  side. 
.  .  .  The  cap  in  place  of  the  helmet,  .  .  .  etc,  etc.  We 
don't  feel  tired  any  more;  all  that  is  forgotten,  everyone 
exhales  gaiety  and  carelessness. 

What  a  fine  bath  I  have  just  had,  in  the  Meuse,  before 
putting  on  clean  imderclothes  I 

There  is  only  one  dark  spot  in  the  picture :  the  absent,  not 
the  wounded,  but  those  we  shall  never  see  again.  Alas  I  one 
can't  change  that. 

A  lovely  little  comer  of  the  country,  civilians,  a  fine  sum- 
mer sun,  straw  for  sleeping  and — last  but  not  least — a  gro- 
cer's where  we  can  stock  up.  Oh  I  the  delight  of  devouring 
cheese  and  grapes  after  six  days  when  we  scarcely  ate  at  all  I 

A  few  details  now  about  our  positions  since  our  last  stay 
"  up  there." 

When  we  arrived,  tired  as  usual,  we  expected  to  remain 
in  the  valley,  at  Carrieres  (as  we  had  been  told),  a  corner 
that  was  well  bombarded,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  higher 
up.  Instead  of  that,  we  climbed  up  and  came  to  the  "  re- 
doubts," a  sort  of  little  cemented  squares,  about  a  metre  thick, 
a  metre,  or  a  little  more,  in  width,  and  no  more  than  three 
metres  long. 

An  important  detail  to  mention  is  that  the  redoubts  are 
partly  covered  with  a  large  slab  of  cement,  to  which  an  iron 
bar  is  joined.  It  is  said  that  these  attract  the  attention  of 
the  airplanes  and  "  sausages,"  and  they  seem  to  attract  the 
shells.  In  addition,  these  "  lodgings  "  are  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  little  hill,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  valley.  Still  better :  these  redoubts  are  built  on  a  road 
along  which,  in  full  sight,  all  the  wounded  pass  towards  the 
first-aid  stations,  as  well  as  the  mounted  scouts.  You  can 
imagine  if  the  road  is  fired  on  and  if  they  get  the  range  of 
the  redoubts. 
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When  we  arrived  we  only  summed  up  the  situation 
vaguely. 

As  there  was  no  room  in  the  redoubt,  I  took  up  my 
lodging  two  or  three  metres  in  front,  in  a  shell  hole.  Some 
minutes  after  I  had  made  this  choice  the  shells  began  to  fall 
so  near  that  I  made  one  bound  from  my  hole  to  the  redoubt, 
where  I  thought  I  should  be  in  better  safety  as  far  as  splinters 
went.  And  there  we  were,  twelve  of  us,  in  a  dugout  where 
there  was  just  room  for  sixl 

A  tornado  of  shells  followed  which  soon  taught  us  some- 
thing about  the  situation.  Bent  over,  huddled  one  against 
the  other,  we  waited.  Sometimes  the  Grermans  sent  their 
projectiles  three  or  four  at  a  time;  and  these  are  not  always 
the  little  ones,  I  can  assure  you.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  if 
the  noise  is  an  sesthetic  one.  .  .  .  The  tornado  passed  as  it 
had  come;  the  dugout  was  intact — ^nothing  had  struck  us 
but  earth. 

During  all  the  rest  of  a  long  day,  imtil  night  came,  we 
stayed  there,  crowded  together,  piled  on  top  of  one  another, 
our  muscles  aching  for  want  of  a  place  to  straighten  out  our 
legs.  And  with  all  this,  a  sun — such  a  sim — ^which  heated 
our  helmets.  .  .  .  When  the  end  of  the  day  came  I  was 
half  ill,  vomiting  the  little  I  had  eaten,  and  my  stomach  in 
a  queer  state. 

What  is  our  life  in  the  dugout  like?  Entire  days  spent 
lying  down  in  the  sun,  covered  with  a  cape  or  a  piece  of  tent 
cloth,  so  as  not  to  be  recognized  by  the  auplanes,  waiting  for 
night  to  bring  coolness,  a  general  lull,  and  the  freedom  of 
movement ;  visits  to  our  conu*ades  in  the  neighboring  dugouts, 
etc.  From  time  to  time  red  rockets  and  green  rockets.  .  .  . 
Goodl  If  one  is  outside  that  is  the  time  to  regain  one's  dug- 
out, for  the  enemy's  infantry  is  asking  for  artillery  support 
Then  a  barrage  fire  breaks  out  that  lasts  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Glued  to  the  groimd,  the  ear  following  the 
whizzing  of  the  shells  (one  likes  to  know  beforehand  if  they 
are  going  to  fall  very  near),  the  helmet  covering  first  the 
head,  then  the  face,  one  awaits  the  end  of  the  bombardment. 

.  .  .  All  this  lacks  clearness  and  precision.  But  how 
can  one  know  what  one  is  about  amidst  such  a  series  of  con- 
fused happenings? 

I  shall  have  plenty  of  things  to  tell  you  and  I  will  con- 
tinue as  soon  as  my  head  is  quite  rested  and  when  I  am  fit 
for  the  slightest  mental  effort. 
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August  6th. 

This  evening  I  have  had  a  quiet  little  dinner  with  two 
intimate  comrades  of  my  squad,  a  materialistic  engineer  and 
a  Parisian  who,  without  being  a  wonder,  has  always  been 
blessed  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  to  an  extraordinary 
extent. 

On  the  menu  figures  a  hare,  for  three.  .  .  .  Evidently 
I  am  a  spendthrift  these  days.  But  what  can  you  expect? 
In  days  following  a  stay  at  the  Thiaumont  Motion  Pictures 
one  feels  such  a  need  of  reaction ! 

In  the  report,  written  congratulations  of  the  Colonel,  de- 
claring that  our  regiment  "  by  means  of  its  stoical  resistance 
under  the  most  severe  bombardments,"  has  permitted  the 
realization  of  the  present  offensive  around  Thiaumont!  So 
be  it  I    But  not  our  regiment  quite  alone  .    .    . 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  it  has  "  grown  hot "  in  our  old 
sector  of  Thiaumont-Fleury.  This  should  mean,  not  only 
the  attacks,  but  frightful  and  continuous  bombardments.  If 
we  had  to  be  there  now  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but 
accept  it  all  with  good  will;  but  since  we  are  relieved,  we 
must  find  a  reason  for  being  content  to  be  here. 

...  At  this  time  you  must  have  received  news  from 
me.  I  want  you  to  know  that,  according  to  my  habit,  I  have 
sent  you  every  day,  even  from  the  "  reserve,"  some  little 
message,  except  during  the  first  day,  when  it  was  physically 
impossible. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  good  rest  and  don't  give  in  to  any  bother- 
some thoughts.  We  are  taking  our  vacations  at  the  same 
time. 

Our  company,  which  was  not  one  of  those  which  suffered 
most,  lost  at  Verdim  the  half  of  its  effective  force  in  woimded, 
ill  and  dead. 

Yesterday  afternoon  helped  in  putting  up  a  wire  netting 
in  a  mine  crater.  Afterwards,  in  a  single  trip,  carried  four 
planks  and  some  dirt  sacks,  empty,  from  the  road  to  the 
height  of  the  hut.  In  the  second  trip:  a  box  of  grenades, 
two  of  us,  from  the  road  to  the  first  line.  Third  trip :  planks 
and  dirt  sacks  from  the  hut  to  the  first  line. 

Just  a  little  shower,  but  the  communication  trenches  are 
full  of  big  puddles  in  places.  The  carrying  the  planks — 
oaken  planks — ^was  very  hard,  at  least  for  me:  it  is  at  the 
same  time  heavy  and  awkward. 
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The  weather  seems  to  be  improving.  .  .  .  Contrary  to 
custom,  the  Germans  have  just  sent  a  certain  number  of 
pretty  big  shells  into  our  comer — or  at  least,  near  said  corner. 
As  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  mud,  very  few  have  exploded. 

Spirits  and  health  good. 

September  22nd. 

This  morning  lovely  autumn  weather,  blue  sky,  light 
wind,  foliage  already  yellow.  .  .  .  One  feels  the  coming 
winter  in  this  delightfid  September  temperature. 

Splendid  starry  heavens.  As  I  was  going  back  to  my 
quarters  Victor  Hugo's  verse  kept  running  through  my 
mind: 

'' Le  croissant  fin  et  clair  parrm  ces  fleurs  de  V ombre'* 


WINTEB   MARCHES 

November  2%th. 

Muster  this  morning  at  half -past  six.  We  made  only  a 
short  march,  some  seven  kilometres.    Fog,  but  no  rain. 

We  are  quartered  here  in  a  huge  bam,  holding  a  generous 
quantity  of  hay. 

..."  Letters,  letters  I  "  .  .  .1  prick  up  my  ears  and 
almost  at  once  I  hear  my  name.  Seated  on  my  straw,  by  the 
light  of  an  old  candle-end  I  have  been  enjoying  your  dear 
letter.  .    .    . 

I  started  on  our  march  this  morning  in  new  shoes  which 
I  had  never  worn  before.  Evidently  I  am  not  yet  as  com- 
fortable with  the  new  footgear  as  with  the  old,  but  I  soon 
grow  accustomed  to  them.  And  they  haven't  hurt  my  feet 
at  all,  and  that  is  the  principal  thing. 

I  am  in  an  absolutely  perfect  physical  condition  and  I 
carry  my  equipment  with  ease.  Walking,  too,  has  never  been 
my  weak  point. 

Things  go  even  better  than  usual.  Health?  More  than 
perfect.  Spirits  ?  At  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Enthusiasm, 
gaiety,  and  not  the  shadow  of  a  care. 

November  80th. 

A  splendid  night's  sleep  in  a  bam  full  of  straw.  This 
morning  about  half-past  five  a  reveille  full  of  charm.  "  Gret 
up!    Muster  in  half  an  hour."     Then  what  an  agreeable 
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shoving  and  pushing  and  pleasant  hunt  for  one's  things  gone 
astray  in  the  straw.  .    .    .  Finally  .    .    . 

To  add  to  our  pleasure,  we  had  no  soup  before  setting 
out,  only  a  quart  of  coffee.    Enthusiasm  1 

Then  we  started.  They  talked  of  sixteen  kilometres — 
something  special,  they  must  be,  since  they  were  equal  to 
twenty-five  kilometres  of  the  usual  kind.  As  it  was  our 
fourth  day  of  the  march,  and  with  our  hght  equipment,  you 
know,  the  distance  seemed  to  us  pretty  stiff.  .  .  .  But  all 
the  fatigue  disappeared  when  we  reached  the  end  of  our  raid. 

December  8rd. 

This  morning  we  left  Pont  St.  Maxence;  after  a  march 
of  fifteen  kilometres  we  have  just  arrived  at  Neuilly-sur- 
Clermont. 

IN  THE  TBENCHES  OF  THE  SOMME 

(January-Fehruaryj  1917)^ 

Stood  six  hours'  guard  duty  in  two  periods,  last  night, 
which  I  spent  walking  in  the  trenches.  It  began  to  snow  and 
has  only  just  stopped. 

There  were  only  little  individual  shelters.    I  was  able 
to  sleep  last  night  in  spite  of  my  cold  feet. 

January  17  th. 

Last  night  I  stood  four  hours  guard  in  two  periods,  doing 
duty  with  a  machine  rifle,  to  replace  at  my  request  a  sick 
comrade. 

I  longed  for  a  little  individual  shelter  where  one  can 
stretch  out  during  the  hours  off  duty. 

I  slept  there,  but  I  was  awakened  by  the  cold  in  my  feet, 
which,  however,  was  only  temporary,  since  it  disappeared  as 
soon  as  I  had  walked  a  Uttle. 

This  morning  the  snow  begins  again.  Yes,  our  bread 
was  generally  frozen,  during  this  last  weather  in  the  trenches, 
and  our  ''  pinard ''  ( wine )  covered  with  a  light  skim  of  ice. 
Our  shoes  and  our  clothes  are  now  dry  and  the  cold  in  our 
feet  doesn't  prevent  our  sleep  any  more. 

^Tliis  was  the  time  of  the  intense  and  prolonged  cold,  rare  in  France.  One 
wwnld  nerer  guess  it  in  reading  the  lines  written  by  the  little  infantryman  during 
tiiis  hard  period.    His  constant  desire  is  not  to  make  things  dramatic. 
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.  .  .  The  muddy  slime  which  stuck  to  us  has  now  solidi- 
fied and  begins  to  fall  off  .    .    . 

We  were  relieved  yesterday  evening.  A  long  journey 
in  the  darkness  through  the  communication  trenches.  A  de- 
lightful promenade  during  which  one  risks  every  minute 
injuring  one's  countenance  by  contact  with  the  frozen  and 
shppery  gratings. 

We  finally  reached  our  quarters  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Soup,  coffee  .  .  .  and  we  were  soon  asleep  on 
the  meagre  and  dirty  straw  of  this  barn. 

.    .    .   Paradise  for  us  after  the  days  on  the  front  line  I 

I  hope  that  all  the  same  you  won't  let  yourselves  be 
frozen,  and  I  coimt  on  you  to  treat  yourselves  with  more 
consideration. 

We  have  attained  our  second  coverlet  at  night  and  a  little 
more  straw.  So  much  the  better,  because  at  night  one  would 
not  easily  mistake  our  bam  for  a  hot  bath. 

I  am  always  more  and  more  conscious  how  privileged  I 
am,  in  comparison  with  my  comrades,  and  I  wonder  how  those 
who  do  not  get  from  their  families  any  help,  spiritual  or  ma- 
terial, can  stand  such  periods  as  those  of  our  last  stay  in  the 
front  line. 

I  feel  an  immense  pity  for  the  whole  of  himianity,  for  all 
that  hves  and  suffers,  for  the  enemy  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
This  does  not  weaken  me  in  the  least,  and  in  no  way  interferes 
with  my  present  task. 

Hope,  nevertheless,  continually  .  .  .  ah  1  but  the  world 
now  is  sad  when  one  thinks  of  it  I  .    .    . 

TOWARDS  THE  BATTLE 

{May,  1917) 

[After  his  return  from  Paris,  our  son  passed  several  weeks  with  his 
r^ment  in  a  quiet  wooded  sector.  But  military  happenings  had  fol- 
lowed one  after  the  other:  the  falling  back  of  the  German  armies 
towards  the  Hindenburg  line ;  the  French  offensive  in  April,  followed 
by  desperate  fighting  north  of  Rheims,  in  the  region  of  Chemin  des 
Dames,  and  at  such  points  as  Moronvilliers,  hotly  disputed  for  their 
value  as  observation  points.] 

May  16th. 

We  are  leaving  this  charming  summer  resort  day  after 
to-morrow.    We  go  by  automobile.    These  perpetual  distrac- 
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tions  make  me  frankly  nationalistic,  and  I  hope  that  the  war, 
this  pleasure  party,  will  never  end. 

Feeling  very  courageous  I  changed  my  underclothes,  and 
I  washed  the  said  clothes.  This  proves  once  again  that  war 
is  useful,  since  one  learns  in  it  all  jdnds  of  trades. 

After  five  hours  of  automobile  (we  were  a  little  crowded 
in  these  comfortable  and  rapid  vehicles;  but  what  does  that 
matter?)  we  got  down  at  the  door  of  M the  P . 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  pretty  soon  we  did  not  find 
ourselves  again  face  to  face  with  the  Grermans. 

Don't  be  astonished  if  some  day  or  other  the  news  stops 
suddenly,  even  for  some  little  time.  Note  that  it  is  just  oy 
chance  and  as  a  simple  measure  of  precaution  that  I  have 
made  this  httle  remark  to  you. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  post  is  regular  in  this  sector, 
which  does  not  exactly  equal  the  one  we  have  left  in  tran- 
quility. This  thought,  however,  is  far  from  troubling  my 
peace  in  the  least.  We  shall  see  when  we  get  there.  And 
then  I  have  the  certainty  once  again  that  things  will  go  well 
with  me. 

I  am  indignant  at  the  way  they  exploit  the  soldier  here : 
thirty-six  sous  for  a  htre  of  wine ;  thirty-three  sous  for  cam- 
embert  cheese;  seven  sous  for  a  httle  orange. 

Everything  goes  even  better  than  usual :  spirits  excellent 
and  gay,  although  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  disagreeable 
moments  are  ahead  of  us.   But,  once  more,  all  will  go  well. 

BEFORE  GOING   INTO   THE   TRENCHES 

Our  Second  Lieutenant  thinks  that  we  shall  have  some 
impleasant  moments,  but  that  it  will  not  be  so  bad  as  our 
stay  at  Verdun.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  so.  .  .  .  He  kindly 
exhorted  us  to  "  keep  up  good  spirits,"  and  not  to  worry 
ourselves.  Thanks  for  this  good  coimsel,  "  an  endeavor  which 
I  take  note  of  "  to  encourage  us. 

I  went  to  see  a  400  gun  which  is  near.  It  is  fantastic  and 
you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  thing  imtil  you  have  seen 
it  with  your  own  eyes.  It  is  in  the  construction  of  engines 
of  this  kind,  destined  to  the  destruction  of  thinking  creatures, 
that  man  is  expending  his  intelligence  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  our  era. 

At  all  costs,  and  in  any  way,  this  must  be  the  end  of  con- 
flict, this  war  must  be  the  last. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MORONYILLIEBS — THE  LAST  LETTERS 

FIBST  LINE  TRENCHES 

May  25th. 

Our  march  to  relieve  the  others  last  night  was  pretty 
hard.  First,  the  road  was  long.  Then»  it  was  very  warm 
and  om*  equipment  considerable.  Then  someone  had  the 
happy  idea  to  make  us  carry  our  kit  into  the  first  line,  which 
added  much  to  our  fatigue.  Moreover,  before  going  into  the 
trenches,  we  encountered  a  fire  of  single  shells,  of  different 
calibres,  which  added  a  charm  to  our  trip. 

We  occupy,  not  shell  holes,  but  a  trench.  Oh  I  a  trench 
far  from  pe^ect,  not  deep  enough  to  walk  in  without  bend- 
ing in  many  places— but  at  least,  we  have  a  trench,  and  we 
must  not  complain. 

The  Grcrmans  are  less  than  one  himdred  metres  from  here, 
at  about  seventy-five  metres,  some  say;  and  others  declare 
fifty  metres. 

Artillery  on  both  sides  keeps  up  a  certain  activity ;  shells 
all  the  time  overhead. 

The  (xcrmans  didn't  aim  so  badly  last  night  and  this 
morning,  and  now  I  can  recognize  pretty  closely  by  the  soimd 
in  which  zone  each  shell  will  fall. 

Up  to  now  we  have  had  no  experience  of  barrage  fire. 
Under  such  conditions  life  is  perfectly  bearable,  in  spite  of 
the  heat. 

May  26«A,  1917  (noon). 
My  beloved  Parents: 

The  enemy's  artillery  continues  to  show  a  certain  activity. 
Yesterday  afternoon  there  were  a  great  number  of  shells, 
time  shells  as  well  as  percussion  shells,  which  were  intended 
for  the  first  line.  More  than  once  the  Germans  have  suffered 
reprisal  fire  which  they  clamored  for. 

During  the  night  the  artillery  on  both  sides  was  not  silent. 
The  big  shells  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  fall  farther  than  during 
the  afternoon.  The  Grcrmans  carried  their  impudence  so  far 
as  to  bring  forward  some  of  their  "  minnies  "  which,  however, 
did  not  fall  in  our  immediate  region. 

We  profited  by  the  night  to  organize  our  little  trench. 
We  deepened  it  and  then  constructed  a  little  roof  with  our 
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tent  covers,  the  only  way  to  protect  us  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

This  morning  the  Germans  struck  furiously  at  our  first 
line  with  a  long  fire  of  big  shells  (150  or  210?) ,  battering  aU 
the  region  and  luckily  falling  a  little  too  far,  but  occasionally 
nearer  than  we  could  have  wished. 

Then  followed  a  lull.  And  now  the  (xcrmans  are  begin- 
ning to  fire  again — ^but  it  is  a  fire  much  less  frequent  than 
that  of  this  morning,  with  shells  that  fall  at  a  distance  that 
is  more  than  respectable.  Nothing  very  serious  nor  annoy- 
ing. We,  too,  are  sending  over  some  shells  to  the  Grcrmans 
just  now:  that  won't  do  them  any  harm. 

There  is  a  great  activity  in  the  air  forces.  The  foe's  air- 
planes show  a  rare  indiscretion,  trying  continually  to  observe 
what  doesn't  concern  them.  From  time  to  time  they  get  a 
taste  of  artillery  fibre;  too  seldom,  according  to  my  opinion. 

Last  night  we  had  pretty  good  rations:  wine,  coffee, 
meat,  bread,  a  drop  of  brandy.  Bringing  up  supplies  here 
is  a  difficult  imdertaking:  first,  one  has  to  go  far  to  fetch 
it,  and  in  addition,  the  shells  sometimes,  it  seems,  take  a 
little  trip  into  that  region.  Shall  I  be  sent  to-night  on  sup- 
ply duty?  I  don't  know,  and  besides  it  doesn't  matter. 
(Well,  Weill  a  good  dressing  of  76's  for  our  comrades  op- 
posite. ) 

.    .    .   Splendid  weather,  perhaps  a  little  warm  .    .    . 

I  am  still  absolutely  ignorant  how  long  a  time  we  are  to 
spend  here. 

More  confidence  and  serenity  than  ever.  I  am  in  perfect 
condition  from  every  point  of  view. 

Courage  and  optimism  for  you,  too.  And  not  too  mv4:h 
work. 

I  think  of  you  unceasingly  with  a  great  tenderness,  and 
I  embrace  you  with  all  my  filial  affection  and  gratitude. 

Your  loving  son. 

P.  S. — ^We  have  not  had  a  single  wounded  man  up  to  the 
present.    Love. 

THE  riEST  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MISSING 

[On  May  27th,  Whitsunday,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  course  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  our  son  was  captured.  The  French 
line,  at  first  shaken,  was  later  restored.  But  the  regiment  had  suffered 
so  diat  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back.    It  was  honored  by  a  mention  in 
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the  orders  of  the  army  corps :  "  The Rq^ent  of  Infantry  during 

the  days  of  the  26th  and  27th  of  May,  in  spite  of  a  bombardment  of  an 
unheard-of  intensity  of  shells  of  large  calibre  and  gas  shells,  withstood 
obstinate  and  violent  attacks,  constantly  renewed  by  a  furious  enemy, 
superior  in  number.  Outflanked  at  several  points  of  its  line,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  spite  of  severe  losses,  and  in  spite  of  considerable  physical 
difficulties,  m  maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  position,  thanks  to  the 
energetic  and  brilliant  counter-attacks  almost  man  against  man/' 

What  had  happened  to  our  son  7  Was  he  wounded  at  the  time  he 
was  captured?  Had  he  been  able  to  pass  uninjured,  on  his  way  to  the 
German  lines,  the  zone  covered  by  the  French  barrage  fire? 

At  last,  July  2nd,  the  following  message  arriv^:] 

May  28th,  1917. 
My  beloyed  Pabents: 

I  am  now  a  prisoner,  soiind  and  in  good  health.    All  goes 
well.    I  have  not  yet  a  final  address.    My  love. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  WRITTEN  VTHILE  CAPTIVE  IN  THE 

INVADED  REGIONS 

[After  he  was  captured,  our  son  was  not  transferred  to  Germany 
into  a  regular  prison  camp,  but  was  kept  in  the  invaded  regions,  in  a 
spot  tmknown  to  us,  and  in  which  "  nulitary  reasons  "  prevented  his 
being  visited  by  a  German  pastor,  even  though  he  was  a  chaplain. 
Dtinng  the  three  first  months  he  was  brigaded  in  a  "  battalion  of  French 
laborers."  From  the  end  of  June  he  begged  us  to  send  him  '*  nourishing 
and  strengthening  food,  by  the  quickest  way.''  But  during  the  first 
six  months  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  only  two  padcages  of  pro- 
visions. We  have  reason  to  think  that  he  was  twice  in  tibe  hospital 
for  a  short  stay,  for  what  cause  we  do  not  know;  we  have  never 
known  either  the  nature  of  his  occupations  nor  the  way  in  which  he 
is  lodged,  clothed  or  fed.  The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  he  passed 
eight  months  in  the  realm  of  secrecy,  arbitrary  power  and  misery. 

Before  then  our  son  wrote  to  us  every  day  with  absolute  regular- 
ity. .  .  .  The  brusque  interruption  of  this  nlial  correspondence  did 
not  shake  his  morale;  from  the  depths  of  his  solitude,  his  messages 
that  took  so  long  in  coming,  have  always  rung  out  like  a  virile  odl 
to  energy  and  hope.] 

Jtme  80th,  1917. 

I  am  still  in  perfect  health  and  in  excellent  spirits ;  I  have 
optimism,  hope  and  faith.  I  look  into  the  future.  I  shall 
come  back  to  you  with  a  treasure  of  priceless  experiences; 
I  shall  have  become  a  man,  and  it  is  with  confidence  that  I 
shall  prepare  myself  to  approach  the  life  which  now  I  am 
sure  of  knowing  scmie  day.    With  what  eagerness  I  shall 
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furnish  my  mind  with  all  the  knowledge  that  it  lacks !   What 
exciting  conversations  lie  ahead! 

Jvly  15ih. 

Everything  is  going  well  with  me.  I  am  sm«  that  you 
are  full  of  confidence  in  regard  to  me,  and  that  my  present 
condition  is  the  cause  of  great  consolation  to  you. 

September  \st. 

A  service  as  great  as  the  correspondence  of  prisoners 
cannot  work  without  some  hitches  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
therefore  not  astonishing  if  my  letters  for  a  certain  time 
fail  to  reach  you. 

...  As  regards  food,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  any- 
thing at  all,  provided  it  is  permitted  to  send  it:  dried  vege- 
tables and  canned  things  would  seem  to  be  the  best.  I  should 
like  books  of  all  sorts  which  you  may  choose  among  well- 
known  authors  who  write  well,  and  in  cheap  editions.  As 
for  clothes,  I  should  like  to  be  the  possessor  of  two  warm 
shirts,  two  good  pair  of  drawers,  a  sweater,  a  muffler,  three 
pair  of  good  stockings,  three  towels  and  some  handkerchiefs. 
Add  to  the  package  a  tooth-brush  and  insect  powder  for 
vermin.  Sending  soap  is  prohibited.  But,  let  me  say  once 
more,  that  bs  this  will  be  only  one  trial-sending,  and  as  so 
many  packages  get  lost,  avoid  making  an  expensive  parcel, 
and  let  a  judicious  number  of  days  elapse  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  packages;  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  go 
to  unnecessary  expense  for  me. 

Things  continue  to  go  better  than  ever  for  me:  health 
is  perfect,  and  the  conditions  of  our  life  from  all  points  of 
view  are  good  (some  changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place) . 
I  lead  an  existence  that  is  very  quiet  and  have  enormous 
leisure.  If  I  can  get  some  food  from  you  and  books,  I  shall 
be  as  happy  as  a  king.  Up  to  now  I  have  had  only  a  comedy 
of  Alfred  Capus  and  Alphonse  Daudet's  Jack,  a  work 
which  I  am  now  reading  passionately.  But  all  the  same,  I 
tell  you,  that  even  without  a  package,  my  present  life  has 
nothing  in  it  that  may  not  be  borne  and  that  I  am  not  exactly 
to  be  pitied.  So  be  fully  reassured  on  this  matter  and  think 
of  me  only  with  serenity  and  confidence. 

Now  that  our  joyfid  reimion  has  become  a  certainty,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  learn  how  to  wait  with  patience,  calm  and 
gaiety,  without  the  slightest  worry  on  my  account.  I  shall 
have  learned  by  personal  experiences  what  home  life  is  worth ; 
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I  shall  know  better  than  others  how  to  enjoy  it  and  to  profit 
by  my  family  after  the  trials  I  have  gone  through;  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  shall  give  myself  to  make  you  share  my 
happiness,  and  that  to  this  task  all  my  faculties  will  be 
devoted.  Such  thoughts  fill  me  with  continual  joy.  So 
follow  my  example,  and  live  in  joy  and  hope. 

...  As  for  parcels,  I  dare  not  count  too  much  on  their 
arriving  soon.  It  will  be  fine  if  they  reach  me  .  .  .  and  too 
bad  if  they  are  lost, 

August  2%rd. 

Limit  severely  the  number  of  the  parcels  >you  send  and 
do  not  let  them  be  too  expensive.  This,  to  avoid  too  much 
expense  which  would  be  useless  if  the  parcels  are  lost. 

October  1st. 

Superior  force  (nothing  disagreeable,  quite  the  contrary) 
prevented  my  writing  my  last  letter  and  my  card  before  last.* 
...  I  have  received  numerous  messages  from  you.  Don't 
be  astonished  if  my  mail  arouses  general  admiration,  even  a 
slight  envy  among  the  others !  Once  more  I  am  a  privileged 
one.  I  hope  that  you  receive  news  from  me  with  the  same 
regularity;  then  nothing  will  be  missing  in  our  happiness. 

The  New  Testament  which  Mamma  gave  me  and  which 
I  carry  constantly,  has  come  uninjured  through  the  fray.  I 
keep  this  souvenir  carefully,  as  it  seems  to  bring  me  nearer 
to  you.  Lately  I  have  re-read  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, making  written  notes. 

.  .  .  It  is  indeed  comforting  to  think  that  when  we  lift 
our  eyes  towards  the  sky  we  see  at  the  same  time,  you  and  I, 
the  same  spectacle:  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  moon — ^what  a 
beautiful  rendezvous !  Besides,  I  pray  for  you  daily,  which 
helps  powerfully  to  keep  up  a  close  commimion  of  thoughts. 

Things  go  better  and  better  with  me  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  I  am  now  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

October  2\st. 

I  believe  that  you  are  continuing  to  take  yourselves  in 
hand  in  regard  to  me,  and  that  I  am  for  you  a  constant  source 
of  comfort,  in  the  moments  when  my  letters  fail  to  reach  you 
as  well  as  in  those  when  you  receive  them. 

^Tedmicallj  he  has  the  right  to  write  two  letters  and  four  postcards  each 
moiith. 
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November  1st 

I  received  the  Petite  Histoire  de  la  LdttSrature  Fran- 
poise  of  Faguet.  I  am  now  enjoying  this  work,  which  de- 
lights me.  I  look  back  with  emotion  on  the  good  old  days 
of  my  studies.  .  .  .  How  far  away  all  that  is!  But  the 
past  is  eternal  and  lives  always  within  us. 

...  As  for  the  contents  of  the  parcels,  the  food  is  far 
and  away  the  most  important  element :  the  books  themselves, 
though  they  constitute  a  very  telling  part,  take  a  second 
place,  way  behind  the  food. 

This  morning  I  admired  some  splendid  trees  with  thick 
reddish  foliage  which  stood  out  against  the  pale  blue  sky,  and 
of  coiu'se  these  marvels  made  me  think  of  you.  I  said  to 
myself:  "  How  my  beloved  parents  would  love  this  land- 
scape ! "  From  which  it  results  that  there  is  only  one  and 
the  same  beauty.  Beauty,  since  the  beauty  of  nature  leads 
to  the  thought  of  the  incomparable  beauty  in  the  soul  of 
those  one  loves. 

Forgive  the  faults  in  certain  passages  and  the  poorness 
of  the  style  of  this  rubbish;  but  the  impossibility  of  scratch- 
ing out*  prevents  me  from  retouching  what  I  should  like  to 
correct  after  re-reading. 

November  15th. 

Memories,  intimate  treasure,  never  leave  my  mind.  I 
often  see  again  a  tortoise-head  in  blue  porcelain  foimd  in  a 
great  empty  basin,  near  Hyeres,*  and  a  flowering  artichoke 
in  Auvergne.'  These  are  one's  personal  property,  inviolable. 
And  how  should  one  not  live  in  serenity  and  confidence  when 
one  knows  that  our  present  separation  (moreover,  a  purely 
physical  one)  is  only  a  bridge  connecting  this  happy  past  to 
a  future  full  of  promise?  To  know  how  to  wait,  simply, 
without  worry,  that  is  everything ;  I  conform  without  trouble 
and  quite  naturally  to  this  programme. 

November  19th. 

The  best  way  in  which  you  can  help  me  at  present  is  to 
send  me  food  from  time  to  time. 
Serenity,  untiring  serenity. 

'Prisoners  are  forbidden  to  do  tliis. 
*He  was  four  years  oid. 
•He  was  two  years  old. 
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THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 


BY  H.  CHASLES  WOODS^  F.B.O.S. 


The  importance  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  constitutes  the  backbone  of  Ottoman  power  and 
utility  in  the  War.  This  is  the  case  for  two  distinct  reasons. 
Firstly,  whilst  the  adhesion  of  Turkey  to  the  enemy  cause 
would  in  any  case  have  been  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
existence  of  this  line,  these  forces,  together  with  the  officers 
and  instructors  furnished  by  Germany,  could  not  have  been 
dispatched  to  and  employed  in  areas  where  their  presence 
was  and  is  much  more  useful  than  had  it  even  been  possible 
to  bring  them  to  the  French,  Italian  or  Russian  fronts. 
Thus  were  it  not  for  this  means  of  communication,  Ottoman 
resistance  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Syria  could  have  been  dis- 
counted as  a  practical  consideration  in  the  War,  and  the 
sending  of  Turkish  troops  and  reinforcements  to  North- 
eastern Asia  Minor  would  have  been  a  much  more  lengthy 
and  difficult  operation  than  in  fact  has  been  the  case. 

The  second  direction  in  which  the  railways  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  have  significance,  not  only  in  the  present  War,  but 
also  in  the  numerous  Turkish  campaigns  which  preceded  it, 
depends  upon  the  opportimities  which  they  give  for  the 
maintenance  of  Ottoman  authority  in  the  interior  and  espe- 
cially for  the  enforcement  of  military  service  upon  the  popu- 
lation. The  opening  up  of  the  country  during  recent  years 
has  enabled  the  Grovernment  to  quell  more  than  one  insur- 
rection in  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  This  facility  has  been 
particularly  valuable  in  the  case  of  the  Hedjaz,  where  there 
have  been  several  rebellions.  Moreover,  the  existence  of 
railways  renders  possible  a  comparatively  rapid  mobilization 
of  at  least  parts  of  Turkey's  fighting  strength.  But  this  in 
its  turn  has  rather  a  curious  effect,  for  it  means  that  military 
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service  is  not  only  much  more  strictly  enforced  among  the 
sections  of  the  population  domiciled  near  to  railways,  but 
that  the  reserves  furnished  from  these  districts  are  often 
called  out  long  before  much  younger  men,  recruited  from 
more  remote  districts  have  performed  their  military  obliga- 
tions. 

In  order  to  explain  the  war  importance  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway  I  shall  describe  as  accurately  as  is  possible  the  prog- 
ress made  by  that  line.  Starting  from  Haidar  Pasha,  oppo- 
site to  Constantinople,  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  by  train 
or  by  water  across  the  greater  part  of  the  areas  which  lie 
between  the  Ottoman  capital  and  Bagdad  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Egjrptian  frontier  on  the  other.  The  Taiunis  tunnels 
where  there  was  previously  a  gap  of  about  thirty  miles,  were 
pierced  in  November,  1916,  and  they  are  now  open  to  traffic, 
which  for  some  months  was  maintained  and  which  is  still 
probably  being  maintained  by  a  narrow-gauge  railway.  More 
or  less  tibrough  communication  has  therefore  been  established 
right  across  the  Anatolian  Plateau,  along  the  Plain  of  Cilicia, 
and  through  the  Amanus  Range,  where  the  great  Bagche 
tunnel  was  only  completed  in  the  late  summer  of  1915,  to  a 
jimction  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Aleppo.  From  here 
the  northern  prong,  or  Bagdad  Railway  proper,  continues 
its  way  in  an  easterly  direction,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at 
Jerablus,  where  the  permanent  bridge  was  only  finished  in 
1915,  as  far  as  H^lif  and  probably  to  Nesibin.  At  the  other 
or  Bagdad  end,  the  railway  has  been  completed  in  a  northerly 
direction  up  to  Samarra.  If  we  take  it  that  the  respective 
termini  are  at  Helif  and  at  Samarra,  this  means  that  out  of 
the  total  distance  of  approximately  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad,  about  twelve  himdred  miles 
can  be  accomplished  by  train. 

So  far  as  the  Mesopotamia  Campaign  be  concerned  the 
advantages  accruing  to  Turkey  and  to  Germany  from  the 
Bagdad  Railway  are  so  obvious  as  to  require  practically  no 
comment  here.  To  summarize  these  advantages,  they  mean 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  that  line,  that  cam- 
paign would  probably  never  have  taken  place  at  all,  or  at  any 
rate  that  its  importance  would  have  been  so  small  as  to  place 
it  in  a  category  of  third-rate  significance.  On  the  one  hand 
this  is  the  case  because,  without  railway  communications,  the 
Turks  would  have  had  enough  to  do  to  defend  their  north- 
eastern frontier  against  a  Russian  advance  and  because  there- 
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fore  they  would  have  had  no  forces  available  with  which  to 
threaten  the  British  positions  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in 
Persia — ^positions  for  the  safeguarding  of  which  we  were 
compelled  to  undertake  these  costly  and  difficult  operations. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  been  at  least  in  part 
the  existence  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  and  especially  its  ever 
continuing  improvements,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
that  influenced  those  responsible  for  originally  pushing  for- 
ward in  Mesopotamia  for  a  distance  and  in  a  manner  other- 
wise entirely  unjustified  considering  the  forces  available,  the 
inadequate  preparations,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  country. 
Thus,  the  necessity  for  forestalling  the  Turks  before  they 
could  effectively  improve  the  Bagdad  line  was  undoubtedly 
a  good  reason  for  the  sending  of  a  Mesopotamia  expedition 
directly  after  the  entry  of  Tiu'key  into  the  War  and  at  a 
moment  when  the  presence  of  every  available  British  soldier 
was  of  the  utmost  value  elsewhere.  Moreover,  had  the  Otto- 
man Government  been  left  a  free  hand  and  had  the  finished 
parts  of  the  line  therefore  been  available  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  railway  material  instead  of  being  required  for  the 
conveyance  of  Turkish  troops  to  the  East,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  further  progress  could  have  been  made  both 
on  the  main  route  and  with  its  several  branches,  and  that  as  a 
consequence  the  situation  in  the  East  would  be  even  more 
serious  than  it  is  to-day. 

Though  this  is  not  perhaps  so  apparent  at  first  sight,  the 
railway,  together  with  the  branch  from  Eskishehr  to  Angora, 
is  also  responsible  for  providing  a  quicker  and  easier  means 
of  communication  between  Constantinople  and  Eastern  Asia 
Minor  than  would  otherwise  have  existed  so  long  as  the  Black 
Sea  was  closed  to  Turkish  traffic  by  a  Russian  fleet.  Thus 
the  distances  to  be  covered  by  road  between  H61if  or  Nisibin 
and  the  areas  of  the  former  Turco-Russian  Campaign  are 
much  less  than  those  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be 
traversed  from  Constantinople  or  even  from  Angora.  More- 
over, even  with  the  Black  Sea  route  open,  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
even  with  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  Caucasian  railways 
formerly  belonging  to  Russia,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
quicker  transit  between  the  Bosphorus  and  such  places  as 
Mush,  Bitlis  and  Van  could  be  effected  by  means  of  the  Bag- 
dad Railway  than  by  way  of  the  southern  or  eastern  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  all  important  Syrian  rail- 
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ways,  which  will  be  considered  later,  there  is  another  branch 
which  has  played  its  part  in  the  War.  I  refer  to  the  line 
from  Afiun-Karahissar  to  Smyrna,  together  with  its  feeder 
running  to  Fanderma  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  These  lines,  which  prior  to  the  War  were  worked 
by  a  French  company  under  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
Government,  but  which  have  since  been  taken  over  by  the 
Turks,  were  possessed  of  considerable  significance  during 
the  Dardanelles  campaign,  for  it  was  partly  on  account  of 
their  existence  that  troops  were  able  to  be  conveyed  to  dis- 
tricts which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Asiatic  coast 
of  the  Straits.  Thus,  as  communication  by  way  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  was  rendered  insecure  by  the  presence  of  British 
submarines,  and  as  the  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Bulair 
could  be  commanded  and  therefore  rendered  to  a  great  extent 
useless  from  the  sea,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  enemy 
brought  up  many  of  his  reinforcements  by  that  route,  which 
left  them  to  face  the  dangers  of  a  sea  passage  far  shorter  in 
length  than  that  which  had  to  be  risked  from  Constantinople. 

So  much  for  the  military  importance  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way itself.  Turning  to  tihe  Syrian  railways,  which,  geo- 
graphicaUy  speaking,  form  a  sort  of  southern  prcmg  of  the 
Bagdad  line,  but  which  are  not  politicaUy  part  of  it,  I  will 
discuss  these  lines  in  their  relation  to  the  German  systeuL 
As  far  as  Aleppo,  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
Constantinople,  the  Anatolian  and  Bagdad  railways  serve 
as  a  means  of  communicaticm  with  the  south  as  well  as  with 
the  east.  From  Aleppo  the  southern  prong,  before  the  War 
owned  partly  by  Fr^ch  companies  and  partly  by  the  Turks 
themselves,  runs  by  way  of  Rayak,  where  there  is  a  break  of 
gauge,  and  of  Damascus  to  Deraia.  From  this  point  there  are 
two  routes.  The  first  is  by  the  Hedjaz  line,  which  continues 
its  way  in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  as  Medina.  The  second 
bends  from  Deraia  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  Haifa, 
but  before  reaching  that  port  turns  south  near  Nazareth, 
ultimately  extending  as  far  as  Bir  Auja,  about  thirty-five 
miles  to  tiie  southwest  of  Beersheba.  The  last  section  of  this 
line,  namely,  that  to  the  south  of  Nazareth,  was  built  by  the 
Turks  and  Germans  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 

The  above  details  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Syrian 
lines  have  been  and  are  possessed  of  a  war  importance  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  Had  it  not  been  for 
their  existence  the  danger  of  threatened  attacks  upon  Egypt 
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during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  present  conflagration  could 
have  been  practically  ignored.  Equally  well,  or  still  more, 
it  was  largely  the  completion  of  the  new  line  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  which  enabled  the  Turks  to  bring  up  the  re- 
enforcements  with  which  they  so  determinedly  resisted  the 
British  advance  upon  Jerusalem.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  too,  our  plan  of  campaign  for  the  defence 
of  Egypt  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  these  lines  and  of  their  ever  increasing  prolonga- 
ticm.  Thus,  had  we  waited  to  establish  a  line  of  adequate 
defences  in  an  area  situated  at  a  safe  distance  to  the  east  of 
the  canal,  until  the  opening  of  the  Taiunis  and  Amanus  tun- 
nels and  until  the  completion  of  the  new  railway  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  it  is  obvious  that  the  magnitude  of  our  task 
and  the  dangers  of  the  situation  would  have  been  enormously 


The  historical  development  of  the  Bagdad  Railway 
scheme  should  be  considered  as  having  taken  place  in  two 
phases — ^the  first  lasting  until  the  year  1888,  and  the  second 
extending  from  that  time  until  the  present  date,  and  there- 
fore covering  the  period  during  which  the  Germans  were 
carefully  preparing  to  meet  the  conditions  likely  to  arise  in 
case  of  a  European  war. 

The  present  Bagdad  line  is  by  no  means  the  first  that  has 
been  under  consideration.  The  idea  of  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Persian  Gulf  by  an  overland  route,  and 
therefore  of  shortening  the  journey  round  the  Cape  or  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  was  first  suggested  about  the  year  1885. 
Under  discussion  for  many  years,  the  original  plan — a  plan 
largely  based  upon  the  detailed  survey  made  by  Colonel 
Chesney  in  1885-1887 — ^was  to  avoid  Asia  Minor  altogether, 
and  to  start  the  proposed  railway  not  from  the  Bosphorus 
but  from  some  point  on  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Nego- 
tiations and  pourparlers  on  the  merits  of  the  various  lines 
were  in  progress  for  many  years,  a  company  being  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  Colonel  Chesney's  plan  in  the 
early  fifties.  This  company  being  unable  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary fimds,  and  the  British  Government  having  refused  its 
support  to  the  scheme  in  1857,  the  question  lapsed  until  1872, 
when  it  was  referred  to  a  Parliamentary  Commission,  which 
approved  of  the  construction  of  a  line  by  the  route  advocated 
by  Colonel  Chesney.  Subsequently,  however,  the  idea  was 
dropped  in  favor  of  one  by  which  early  in  1876  England  pur- 
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by  the  present  more  n6rtherly  route  via  Bagche.  The  fact 
that  this  modification  was  not  accepted,  and  that  the  line  now 
follows  approximately  the  route  originally  defined  by  the 
concession,  means  that  in  place  of  running  absolutely  along 
the  seacoast  for  a  good  many  miles,  the  railway  now  ap- 
proaches the  coast  nowhere  within  a  distance  of  less  than  ten 
miles.  Under  German  influence  the  Turks  thereby  avoided 
what  would  have  been  a  continual  menace  to  their  conmiuni- 
cations  from  the  sea ;  for,  whilst  the  section  of  the  railway  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  is  still  the  one 
most  easy  of  attack,  that  attack  would  now  constitute  a  far 
larger  undertaking  than  were  the  line  to  have  run  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  This  in  itself  is  suflScient  to  prove  that  the 
Germans  having  determined  to  connect  the  Bosphorus  with 
the  Persian  Gulf,  never  lost  sight  of  the  question  of  counter- 
acting the  value  of  sea-power,  and  that  they  constructed  their 
line  for  military  and  not  for  commercial  purposes. 

Politically  and  commercially,  the  right  given  to  the  com- 
pany to  construct  the  branch  to  and  the  port  at  Alexandretta 
went  far  beyond  anything  foreseen  in  the  original  concession. 
The  Turks  were  already  conmiitted  by  that  arrangement  not 
to  grant  concessions  for  railways  running  to  the  coast  be- 
tween Mersina  and  Tripoli  to  any  group  except  the  Bagdad 
company.  But  this  did  not  anticipate  the  giving  to  it  rights 
to  be  enjoyed  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  from  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  Helif,  rights  which 
really  amounted  to  a  lease,  and  facilities  which  might  almost 
be  compared  to  those  formally  enjoyed  by  the  Germans  at 
Kiao-Chao.  The  concessionaires  obtained  the  power  to  build 
quays,  docks,  and  warehouses,  and  to  police  a  port  which, 
unlike  Haidar  Pasha  within  closed  Turkish  waters,  is  situated 
in  an  area  over  which  the  Turks  could  have  no  direct  control 
so  long  as  they  did  not  possess  the  command  of  the  sea.  Com- 
mercially speaking,  too,  the  acquisition  of  such  a  prize  was 
of  supreme  value  to  Germany,  for  the  possession  of  Alexan- 
dretta once  and  for  all  removed  any  danger  of  competition 
for  the  Bagdad  Railway. 

Over  and  above  the  arrangements  made  in  regard  to 
Alexandretta  (conventions  2  and  8),  we  have  in  the  1911 
arrangements,  firstly,  the  financial  provision  for  the  building 
of  the  line  from  Hflif  to  Bagdad,  and,  secondly,  some  sort 
of  German  undertaking  in  regard  to  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  section  to  be  built  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian 
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Gulf.  Whilst  no  detailed  official  statement  has,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  published  upon  the  last-mentioned  question,  it  was 
common  knowledge,  Imowledge  now  confirmed  in  the  dis- 
closures of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  that  in  1911  the  company 
renounced  its  right  to  the  construction  of  the  section  from 
Bagdad  to  the  Gulf  in  exchange  for  the  Alexandretta  con- 
cession. This  arrangement  followed  almost  immediately  the 
meeting  of  the  ex-Tsar  with  the  Emperor  at  Potsdam  in  No- 
vember, 1910,  a  meeting  during  which  the  relations  existing 
between  Russia  and  Germany  were  temporarily  adjusted. 
Though  the  exact  nature  of  that  arrangement  was  not  known 
until  afterwards,  it  is  now  certain  that  Russia  agreed  no 
longer  to  oppose  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
and  either  herself  to  build  or  allow  the  Germans  to  build  a 
line  from  Khanikin — ^the  terminus  of  a  branch  already  agreed 
upon  between  Tiu^key  and  the  Bagdad  Company — ^to  Te- 
heran. As  compensation  for  this,  the  Russian  position  in 
Northern  Persia  was  recognized  by  Germany.  It  remained 
then  for  Berlin  to  treat  with  England  and  France  for  agree- 
ments concerning  future  developments  in  their  respective 
spheres.  The  Tripoli  War  of  1911  and  the  Balkan  War  of 
1912  were  not,  however,  favorable  periods  for  negotiation, 
and  it  was  thus  only  in  1918  that  Turkey,  in  agreement  with 
Germany,  despatched  to  London  the  ex-Grand  Vizier — 
Hakki  Pasha — to  try  to  bring  about  agreements  to  be  drawn 
up  between  the  Foreign  Office,  the  German  Embassy,  and 
the  Ottoman  Embassy — agreements  to  settle  the  outstand- 
ing differences  as  regards  the  Bagdad-Persian  Gulf  section 
and  other  cognate  matters  of  river  transport  in  these  regions. 
These  agreements  obviously  presupposed  a  continuance  of 
friendly  and  peaceful  relations  between  Turkey,  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  and,  as  Prince  Lichnowsky  tells  us,  they 
were  practically  already  concluded  when  in  August,  1914, 
Great  Britain  found  herself  compelled  to  declare  war  on 
Grcrmany,  Turkey  subsequently  throwing  in  her  lot  with  the 
enemy.  That  this  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  War  clearly  proves  the  absolute  falseness  of  all  such 
statements  as  those  sometimes  made,  to  the  effect  that  Russia 
and  France  have  consistently  co-operated  with  England  in 
preventing  the  completion  of  the  Bagdad  Railway. 

The  present  is  a  moment  at  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
undesirable,  to  make  a  detailed  forecast  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Bagdad  Railway,  and  of  the  other  lines  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
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The  only  alternative  is,  therefore,  to  say  that  two  things  seem 
certain — firstly,  that  sooner  or  later  the  Bagdad  or  some  other 
line  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  com- 
pleted; and  secondly,  that  its  ownership  and  control  must 
depend  not  so  much  upon  any  agreements  already  made  as 
upon  the  resiilts  of  the  War  and  particularly  upon  the  fate 
of  Turkey.  In  regard  to  this  latter,  the  Allies  must  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which 
would  leave  the  enemy  still  possessed  of  the  predominating 
control  in  an  undertaking  which,  once  it  is  robbed  of  its  politi- 
cal significance,  can  easily  be  established  upon  an  interna- 
tional ba^sis  and  controlled  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  some 
scheme  of  internationalization.  That  scheme  must  depend 
upon  the  future  status  of  the  now  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
Sultan.  If  there  are  to  be  spheres  of  influence  or  protection, 
then  the  main  lines  and  their  branches  in  these  various  spheres 
will  pass  imder  the  control  of  the  Power  or  Powers  respon- 
sible for  that  protection.  That  control  will  have  to  be 
extended  in  such  a  way  that  the  susceptibilities  of  the  races 
which  ma^e  up  the  population  shall  not  be  offended.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Asiatic  Turkey  be  not  divided  into  such 
spheres,  or  if  only  part  of  it  be  so  divided,  then,  as  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Turks  can  manage  their  railways 
without  foreign  assistance,  some  scheme  of  internationaliza- 
tion will  have  to  be  devised  for  the  railways  in  the  areas  still 
left  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan.  Whether  that  scheme 
should  give  to  each  country  or  to  each  group  of  countries 
the  lines  in  a  particular  district — a  plan  at  one  time  suggested 
for  the  Bagdad  Railway — or  whether  the  railways  in  question 
should  be  internationalized  as  a  whole,  are  questions  which 
cannot  be  decided  until  the  advent  of  peace. 

H.  Chabjles  Woods. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMITY  AND  THE 

JAPANESE  WOMAN 

BY  JOHN  COLE  MCKIM,  M.A. 


International  friction  may  arise  from  a  conflict  of  in- 
terests, but  international  comity  can  be  based  only  upon  a 
high  degree  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy.  This 
goes  far  to  explain  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of 
those  who  would  see  the  mutual  regard  of  the  American  and 
the  Japanese  people  informed  by  a  spirit  of  enduring  friend- 
ship. There  is  no  lack,  on  either  side,  of  the  will  to  be 
friendly.  The  conflict,  whether  actual  or  potential,  of  the 
just  interests  of  Japan  and  America  is  comparatively  slight. 
Yet  the  Japanese  bogey  in  America  and  (to  an  even  greater 
degree)  the  American  bogey  in  Japan  is  used  with  some 
measure  of  effectiveness  by  the  jingo  publicist  and  politician. 

The  alarms  thus  imworthily  aroused,  though  informing 
but  a  small  section  of  responsible  thought,  must  contain,  so 
long  as  they  survive,  a  menace  to  international  understand- 
ing; and  they  have  not  been  allayed  by  the  frankest  possible 
explanations,  by  the  most  lucid  protestations  of  friendly 
intent,  nor  by  clearly  substantiated  assertions  of  the  absence 
of  any  marked  conflict  of  legitimate  interests.  They  cannot 
be  so  allayed  because  they  derive  their  main  strength  from 
something  more  subtle  and  dangerous  than  an  obvious  and 
therefore  adjustable  conflict  of  interest. 

For  if  one  comes  to  think  of  a  people  as  being  so  alto- 
gether peculiar  in  its  natural  affections  as  would  render  it 
something  more  or  less  than  human — as  composed  of  beings 
into  whose  motives  one  cannot  possibly  enter,  the  springs  of 
whose  action  one  cannot  possibly  imderstand — a  state  of 
mind  is  produced  that  is  absolutely  preventive  of  sympathetic 
intercourse.    It  is  not  that  such  intercourse  is  interrupted  by 
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a  temporary  conflict  of  interests,  but  that  it  is  made  perma- 
nently impossible  by  a  f  midamental  mismiderstanding. 

Tliat  some  such  feeling  with  regard  to  the  Japanese 
people  is  widely  entertained  in  English-speaking  countries  is 
scarcely  to  be  denied.  For  this  circumstance  a  large  amount 
of  ill-informed  writing  (often  the  work  of  travellers  whose 
brief  experience  has  been  confined  to  places  which  cater 
especially  to  the  great  tourist  trade)  is  largely  responsible. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  books  and  articles  are  written 
either  in  a  tone  of  adulation  so  fulsome  as  to  be  what  is  prob- 
ably the  sole  ground  of  the  charge  that  the  writers  are  sub- 
sidized by  Japanese,  or  else  in  a  spirit  of  condemnation  so 
unmitigated  as  to  make  a  sensitive  people  suspect  the  pres- 
ence of  ulterior  motives. 

Of  the  two  sorts  of  writing  the  first,  naturally,  is  the  less 
irritating  to  the  Japanese,  but  neither  is  calculated  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Japanese  are  an  entirely  human 
people  whose  differences  to  others,  however  striking,  are  to 
be  accoimted  for  quite  reasonably  by  geographical,  climatic, 
historical,  economic,  and  religious  circumstances. 

II 

Of  peculiar  interest  to  the  flying  tourist  are  Japanese 
family  fife  and  cognate  subjects.  It  is  very  curious  that  the 
particular  side  of  life  concerning  which  people  of  all  naticms 
are  the  most  reticent  should  be  thought  of  as  peculiarly  a 
fit  subject  for  the  pen  of  the  casual  globe-trotter;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  most  of  what  has  been  written  on  this 
point  should  as  much  mislead  the  American  reader  by  its 
inaccuracy  as  it  is  calculated  to  annoy  the  Japanese  by  its 
injustice. 

The  quotations  of  which  I  make  use  are  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  popular  American  magazine,  which  I 
happen  to  have  before  me  as  I  write,  with  the  rather  imusual 
title,  Japan:  A  Land  Unawakened.  But  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  excellent  periodical  is  an  exceptional  or  in- 
tentional offender.  This  particular  article  is  one  of  a  large 
number  of  similar  productions,  but  it  is  convenient  to  use  it  as 
a  reference  not  only  because  it  lies  ready  to  my  hand  but  also 
because  it  is  highly  typical  of  them  all.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  the  first  time  that  the  Japanese  woman  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  reader  as  an  object  of  commisera- 
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tion  nor  the  Japanese  man  as  correspondingly  deserving  of 
execration. 

But  there  is  very  little  truth  behind  these  representations. 
They  are  frequently  based  upon  the  superficial  observations 
of  transient  tourists  who  are  temperamentally  disposed  to 
find  the  customs  of  a  foreign  country  irksome.  In  some  cases 
the  experience  which  informs  the  pens  of  these  ready  writers 
scarcely  extends  beyond  the  failiu^e  to  secure  a  seat  in  a 
crowded  Tokio  tram.  It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  Japanese 
etiquette  does  not  require  a  man  to  siurender  his  seat  to  a 
woman,  but  neither,  as  some  writers  seem  to  wish  us  to  sup- 
pose, is  a  woman  expected  to  surrender  her  seat  to  a  man. 
And,  though  most  sensible  persons  will  conform,  as,  I  think, 
Japanese  travellers  in  America  do  conform,  to  the  harmless 
customs  of  the  country  in  which  they  find  themselves,  neither 
will  any  sensible  person  care  to  argue  that  there  exists  an 
abstract  principle  on  which  one  able-bodied  person  should 
surrender  his  seat  to  another.  One  thing  is  certain:  an 
aged  or  infirm  person  of  either  sex  may  confidently  expect 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  average  Japanese  street-car,  however 
crowded.*  Sometimes,  even,  the  instinctive  courtesy  of  the 
Japanese  who  has  traveled  abroad  or  who  has  read  of  foreign 
ways  will  prompt  him  to  offer  his  seat  to  an  American  woman 
simply  because  he  thinks  she  might  perhaps  expect  it  in  her 
own  country, — an  extraordinary  courtesy,  quite  uncalled  for 
by  Japanese  etiquette,  and  one  which  I  have  seen  accepted 
without  any  sign  of  acknowledgment. 

Again,  a  Japanese  man  will  bow,  removing  his  hat  if  he 
have  one,  upon  meeting  a  woman  of  his  acquaintance.  That 
he  extends  exactly  the  same  courtesy  to  his  male  friends 
ought  not,  surely,  to  invite  censure.  In  cases  where  custom 
must  regulate  precedence,  as  in  going  along  a  narrow  road 
or  in  entering  or  leaving  the  room,  it  is  ordinarily  the  man 
(as  with  us  the  woman)  who  goes  first.  This  rule,  like  ours, 
is  subject  to  some  modification,  but  neither  seems,  on  abstract 
groimds,  preferable  to  the  other,  nor  does  either  bear  any 
more  relation  than  does  the  other  to  the  question  of  "  equal 
rights." 

Or,  again  (when  we  remember  that  a  Japanese  house 
contains  no  chairs,  that  a  Japanese  ordinarily  sits  on  knees 

^  Just  as  this  goes  to  the  post  a  friend  has  told  me  of  several  incidents  incon- 
sistent witi)  this  statement  Tliese  incidents,  though  well  vouched  for,  are^  I 
think,  exceptional.  And,  so  far  as  thev  occur  they  certainly  constitute  an  innova- 
tion upon  the  native  etiquette  of  Old  Japan. 
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and  heels,  and  that  a  bow  made  in  that  position  is  the  merest 
of  indoor  courtesies)  why  should  it  be  held  up  for  execration 
that ''  when  the  husband  enters  the  house,  the  wife,  kneeling, 
places  three  fingers  of  her  hands^  upon  the  floor  and  bows 
low  "  ?  Such  a  bow  as  is  here  described  is  about  equivalent 
to  a  nod  from  within  an  easy  chair.  She  would  make  a  much 
lower  bow  to  an  ordinary  guest,  and  it  would  be  far  more 
irksome  to  her  to  be  obliged  to  stand  up  or  to  bow  in  any 
other  position  than  *^  kneeling."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hus- 
band and  wife  are  expected  to  use  language  with  each  other 
which  would  be  deemed  disrespectful  if  used  with  anyone  else 
of  corresponding  social  rank,  because  Japanese  etiquette 
ordinarily  requires  the  use  of  derogatory  language  concern- 
ing anything  that  pertains  to  one's  self. 

What  is  there  to  be  said,  then,  for  the  foreigner  who  com- 
plains not  that  she  is  treated  with  lack  of  courtesy  but 
that  others  are  given  equal  consideration;  or  what  of  the 
Christian  emissary  who  lays  claim  to  higher  dignity  than 
appertains  to  the  common  humanity  which  has  been  raised 
above  the  angels? 

But  we  may  pass  somewhat  lightly  over  this  question  of 
etiquette  because,  in  most  coimtries,  it  is  regulated  by  old 
custom  and  is  observed  mainly  because  some  system  is  neces- 
sary and  the  one  in  local  use  is  customary.  If  it  be  held  that 
etiquette  bears  any  very  important  relationship  to  morality 
there  is,  perhaps,  something  to  be  said  for  the  system  that 
lays  the  least  emphasis  on  sex.  And  in  leaving  this  asjpect 
of  the  subject  it  may  be  submitted  that  bows  are  certamly 
not  servile  when  they  are  exchanged.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  the  matter  of  formal  etiquette  we  have  nothing  to  teach 
the  Japanese  about  courtesy  to  anyone.  Surely  we  should 
not  grudge  this  meed  of  credit  to  a  people  that,  for  the  last 
sixty  years,  has,  with  combined  good  saise  and  modesty, 
learned  so  many  things  of  us. 

Ill 

On  what,  then,  are  based  these  so  facile  complaints  not 
of  the  Japanese  woman  but  of  the  foreign  tourist?  The 
article  before  me  makes  some  very  ludicrous  statements  about 
the  legal  status  of  the  Japanese  woman.    As  a  matter  of  fact 

^  The  signiflcance  of  thlB  \b  of  coarse  lost  upon  a  writer  who  appears  to  have 
spent  about  two  months  in  Japan.  To  greet  an  ordinary  guest,  not  three  Angers 
only  but  the  whole  of  both  pauns  must  be  flat  on  the  floor  and  the  foreliead  most 
be  broug^  down  to  the  backs  of  the  hands. 
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the  Japanese  woman  has  a  legal  status  which  compares  sur- 
prisingly well  with  that  of  her  brother.  It  is  true  that  she 
cannot  vote,  but  neither,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  can  he. 
Let  me  examine  in  detail  some  of  the  truly  remarkable  allega- 
tions in  the  article  which  I  am  taking  as  a  type. 

"  The  typical  high-school  for  girls,"  we  are  told,  "  limits 
the  education  to  sewing  and  etiquette.'*  My  knowledge  of 
this  point  should  be  exceptionally  exact  as,  among  my  other 
duties,  I  have  the  oversight  of  a  small  high-school  girls* 
hostel  and  examine  the  school  reports  of  the  inmates.  The 
subjects  on  which  high-school  girls  in  this  inland  town  of 
less  than  50,000  inhabitants  are  marked  include  mathematics, 
geography,  English,  history,  ethics,  "  domestic  science, 
needlework,  Japanese  (corresponding  to  our  "  English 
courses),  music,  drawing,  etiquette  and  physical  culture. 
This  is  an  ordinary  Government  high-school.  Domestic 
science  and  needlework  appear  to  take  the  place  given  in 
boys*  schools  to  physics  and  chemistry.  This  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  vocational  study  for  those  who  ex- 
pect to  spend  their  lives  as  wives  and  mothers.  Nor  does 
the  inclusion  of  etiquette  appear  to  be  an  evil. 

Affain,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that:  "  Woman's  degrada- 
tion  iL  spread  immorality  in  Japan.  In  every  lar|e  city 
there  is  a  segregated  district.  Young  girls  are  sold  by  their 
parents*  for  a  three  or  five  year  period  of  bondage.  ...  A 
girl  cannot  get  away.  A  wall  surrounds  the  district,  and  a 
soldier  stands  at  the  gate.    Once  inside  there  is  no  escape." 

The  only  item  of  truth  in  this  extraordinary  statement  is 
that  Japan,  like  some  western  nations,  tries  to  enforce  the 
segregation  of  vice.  The  sale  of  a  girl  for  such  a  purpose 
would  have  no  standing  in  law,  and  in  all  of  my  district  with 
its  more  than  a  million  inhabitants  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
single  instance  which  remotely  resembled  such  a  transaction. 

The  law  does  provide  facilities  for  the  escape  of  girls  who 
wish  to  reform, — facilities  of  which  benevolent  societies  take 
constant  advantage.  A  girl  who  does  not  wish  to  reform 
may  not,  legally,  ply  her  trade  elsewhere  than  in  the  segre- 
gated district.  Whatever  advantages  are  held  to  arise  from 
the  system  of  reglementation  are,  of  course,  lost  wherever 
this  rule  is  not  enforced. 

There  are,  in  the  district  where  I  live,  at  least  four  towns 

^  An  unwary  nje  of  tiie  plural  by  one  who,  to  be  consistent,  should  maintain 
that  tiie  motiber  had  no  voice  in  the  transaction. 
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with  segregated  districts.  In  three  of  these  places  there  is 
no  wall  or  fence  of  any  sort.  This  is  remarkable  in  a  country 
where  walls  and  fences  are  very  much  the  fashion, — where 
the  humblest  householder  likes  to  have  a  six-foot  fence  about 
his  little  plot.  In  two  of  these  towns  the  district  is  so  situated 
that  I  have  had,  once  or  twice,  to  pass  through  it  upon  my 
ordinary  occasions.  In  one  place  I  did  not  guess  that  I  was 
in  the  "  quarter  "  until  I  had  passed  nearly  through  it  and 
then  deduced  it  only  from  the  fact  that  what  looked  like  a 
street  of  small  hotels  seemed  singularly  quiet  at  two  in  the 
afternoon.  I  ventm*e  to  think  that  a  person  newly  arrived 
from  America  might  walk  through  that  quarter  at  any  day- 
light hour  without  suspecting  its  nature. 

The  "  soldier  at  the  gate  "  is,  need  I  say,  a  myth.  In 
garrison  towns  a  military  policeman  may,  sometimes,  be  seen. 
But  his  concern  is  for  the  inmates  not  of  the  "  quarter  *'  but 
of  the  local  barracks.*  In  short,  the  circumstances  which 
combine  to  make  escape  difficult  are  not  created  by  law,  but 
are  such  as  operate  to  the  same  end  elsewhere.  Of  course 
girls  are  sometimes  lured  away  by  the  oflFer  of  factory  work. 
Even  here  there  is,  strictly  spealong,  no  "  sale.*'  But  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  wages  is  advanced  which  must  be  worked 
oflF.  If  these  girls  are,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  ever  forced 
into  the  "  quarter,**  I  am  convinced  that  the  parents  are,  in 
practically  all  cases,  genuinely  deceived. 

In  the  matter  of  marriage,  custom,  which  is  to  some  ex- 
tent supported  by  law,  gives  certain  not  especially  unreason- 
able powers  to  the  head  of  the  house.  But  this  is  not  a 
discrimination  made  with  a  view  to  sex.  It  proceeds  from 
the  great  value  which  is  attached  to  the  integrity  of  the  family 

^  The  following  figures  are  given  as  showing  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease 
per  annum,  per  thousand  men,  in  the  armies  of  the  countries  named: 

A.  D.  1906  GERMANY   19.8      A.  D.  1906  RUSSIA    62.7 

1906  FRANCE    28.6  1907  GR.    BRITAIN    ....     68.4 

1907  JAPAN     87.6  1907  U.  S 167.8 

Thus  whatever  may  be  said  of  segregation  on  general  principles  it  appears  to 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  headth  of  soldiers.  In  the  Japanese 
army  a  soldier  who  is  known  to  have  visited  a  clandestine  brothel  is  liable  to 
severe  punishment     These  figures,  taken  by  themselves,  might  be  thought  to 

Soint  to  a  difference  as  between  the  long-term  voluntarily  enlisted  soldiers  of 
Ingland  and  America  as  compared  with  short-term  conscripts  of  other  countries. 
But  other  figures,  tending  to  show  that  venereal  disease  is  more  common  among 
civilians  than  among  soldiers,  militate  against  this  conclusion.  The  figures  are 
also,  so  far  as  they  go,  distinctly  unfavorable  to  some  of  the  advocates  of  tee- 
totalism  in  the  Army  canteen.  With  a  "dry"  canteen,  venereal  disease  in  the 
United  States  Army  appears  to  have  increased  from  167.8  in  1907  to  196.99  in 
1909.  These  are  the  latest  figures  per  thousand  per  annum  to  which  I  now  have 
access. 
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and  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  name.  This  becomes 
quite  clear  when  it  is  understood  that  the  head  of  the  house 
may  be  a  woman.  This  often  occm*s  in  the  case  of  women 
who  have  no  brothers.  In  such  cases  the  husband  (usually 
a  younger  brother  in  his  own  family)  takes  the  family  name 
of  the  wife,  which  is,  in  this  way,  perpetuated.  That  this 
is  no  twentieth  century  concession  to  imported  prejudices 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  earliest  scientific 
censuses  (that  of  A.D.  1872)  found  176,721  of  these  female 
heads  of  houses.  The  number  of  persons  in  these  houses  was 
over  one  million. 

So  far  as  divorce  is  concerned,  both  sexes  are  allowed 
very  great  freedom,  divorce  by  mutual  consent  being  per- 
fectly legal. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  article  before  me  that  "  the  women 
of  Japan  have  no  rights, — ^no  property  rights,  no  rights  over 
even  their  own  children."  This  is  quite  erroneous.  The 
statement  has  no  basis  in  fact  either  as  regards  law  or  custom. 
So  long  as  a  married  couple  lives  in  wedlock  things  go  along, 
mutatis  mutandis,  very  much  as  they  do  in  any  country. 
Where  there  is  any  diflFerence  of  which  the  law  can  take 
cognizance  there  is  a  certain  presumption  (as  in  most  coun- 
tries) on  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  house.  But  this  pre- 
sumption can  be  overthrown  by  evidence,  and  in  Japan,  where 
the  head  of  the  house  need  not  be  of  the  male  sex,  it  cannot 
be  cited  as  an  instance  of  sex  legislation.^ 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Cioil  Code  of  Japan, 

Hie  law  (Civ.  Code  Art  798)  recognizes  and  enforces  prenuptial  contracts. 
Thej  must  be  genninely  prenuptial,  i.e.,  made  before  the  registration  of  the  mar- 
riage (Art  798)  and  neither  parly  may  jeopardize  the  interests  of  his  or  her 
legal  heirs  (Art  794). 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  prenuptial  contract,  the  law  provides  that  the 
bead  of  the  house  is  responsible  for  **edl  expenses  arising  from  the  marriage,^ 
Le^  for  tlie  support,  etc^  of  his  or  her  spouse  and  diildren.  (Art  798).  Accord- 
ing to  Art  799,  the  head  of  the  house  is  entitled  to  "use  and  acquire  profit 
from  the  property  of  his  or  her  spouse  in  accordance  with  its  use  ** ;  and  he  (or 
the)  is  corre8x>ondingly  obliged  to  '*  pay  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  property  of  his 
or  ner  spouse  the  interest  on  the  obligations  which  the  latter  bears.  Art  806 
provides  that  "  In  case  the  husband  manages  the  wife's  property,  a  court  may, 
upon  demand  of  the  wife,  order  the  husband  to  furnish  proper  security  with 
regard  to  the  management  and  restitution  of  the  property,  should  such  a  course 
be  deemed  necessary."  And,  finally.  Art.  807  stipmates  that  "Property  owned  by 
a  wife  or  a  hnsband  (not  being  head  of  the  house)  since  previous  to  the  marriage 
and  property  acquired  in  his  or  her  own  name  while  married,  form  his  or  her 
separate  property." 

With  r^ard  to  the  custody  of  the  children,  this  may  be  provided  for  (when 
the  divorce  u  had  by  mutual  consent)  by  written  agreement.  When  there  is  no 
sudi  agreement  the  presumption  at  law  favors  tiie  tiead  of  the  house  whatever 
Ms  or  her  sex.  This  applies  equally  to  Judicial  divorces  with  the  additional  pro- 
viso (Art  819)  that  "the  court  may,  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  make 
dlflerent  dispoaltfcnis  wHh  rc^rd  to  thdr  custody." 
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On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Japanese  woman 
shares  the  legal  privileges  and  disabilities  of  the  Japanese 
man,  and  that  where  exceptions  are  made  the  law  of  com- 
pensation has  not  been  whoUy  unobserved. 

IV 

So  far,  we  have  considered  only  one  aspect  of  equality — 
that  which  relates  to  the  exercise  of  privilege.  It  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  only  aspect  of  the  question  with  which  the  feminist 
tourist  cares  to  deal.  But  the  Japanese  woman  is  no  idle 
recipient  of  privilege.  She  not  only  claims — it  is  not  so  much 
that  she  claims,  but  that  she  expects — ^to  bear  and  does  bear 
her  fair  share  of  the  nation's  burdens.  I  do  not  refer  to  a 
very  small  section  of  the  leisured  class, — that  favored  class 
from  which  most  of  the  few  complainants  are  drawn, — ^but 
to  the  more  genuinely  human  women  of  the  rank  and  file. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  been  referring  contains  the 
extraordinary  statement  that :  *'  In  a  prolonged  war  against 
a  civiUzed^  country  she  **  (i.  e.,  Japan)  "  could  not  survive.* 
At  home  she  would  crack,  crumble  and  collapse.  Her  women 
could  not  take  the  place  of  men."  The  inference  is,  of  course, 
that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  they  oould  not  take  the  place  of 
men  as  extensively  as  could  the  women  of  those  countries 
which  she  regards  as  "  civilized."    This  is  laughable. 

There  is  practically  no  form  of  manual  labor  at  which 
Japanese  women  cannot  do  from  three-quarters  to  four-fifths 
of  a  man's  day's  work,  and  this  is  the  rate  at  which  unskilled 
labor  is  hired  in  this  town  to-day.  That  is,  the  man  receives 
about  forty  to  forty-five  cents  a  day  and  the  woman  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  cents. 

In  the  event  of  war,  the  Japanese  woman  could  take  man's 
place  at  almost  anything  from  coaling  a  battleship  to  filling 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  positions  in  the  postal  service. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  high  infant  mor- 
tality of  Japan  is  due  to  post-natal  rather  than  to  prenatal 
conditions.  The  average  Japanese  child  is  necessarily  bom 
into  poverty.  Japanese  houses  are  flimsily  built,  damp, 
badly  ventilated  and,  in  northern  districts,  intensely  cold  in 
winter.  This  seems  inevitable  in  a  thickly  peopled  country 
where  any  widespread  attempt  at  building  or  heating  in 

^  Italics  the  author's. 

'She  might  succumb  through  lack  of  numbers  or,  still  more  likely,  through 
lack  of  money,  but  scarcely  through  lack  of  courage  and  effort  on  the  part  either 
of  her  women  or  of  her  men. 
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American  style  would  soon  result  in  deforestation  and  the 
exhaustion  of  fuel  supply. 

The  same  conditions  aflFect  the  diet  of  the  people.  Where 
there  is  little  or  no  acreage  to  spare  for  pasture,  the  diet  of 
the  people  must  be  largely  vegetarian  and  the  milk  supply 
will  always  be  limited.  I  must  pay,  for  instance,  for  meat 
and  milk  about  the  same  actual  prices  that  I  paid  in  America. 
What  this  signifies  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  these  commodities 
may  be  inferred  from  the  figures  given  above.  In  my  school- 
girls* hostel  the  cost  of  food  per  girl  has  risen  from  $2.50 
per  month  in  1915  to  about  $4.00  at  the  present  time.  The 
board  of  a  trained  nurse  in  the  local  hospital  costs,  at  present, 
about  $4.50  a  month.  On  the  other  hand,  a  missionair,  living 
in  very  reduced  American  style,  must  spend  about  $25.00  a 
month  for  food.  He  could  scarcely  maintain  his  health  on 
less. 

It  is  hard  facts  such  as  these  that  tourists  are  likely  to 
overlook  when,  after  a  month  or  so  in  the  country,  they  essay 
to  cut  our  Grordian  knots. 

This  very  fact, — ^the  participation  of  women  in  all  forms 
of  manual  labor, — is  sometimes  made  the  ground  of  adverse 
criticism.  It  is  not  quite  fair  for  the  adverse  critic  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  try  to  "  have  it  both  ways."  It  is  not  fair 
to  criticize  the  Japanese  woman  for  her  alleged  inability  to 
do  man's  work  in  time  of  war  and  then  to  complain  because 
she  does  do  the  same  work  in  time  of  peace.  But  since  both 
criticisms  have  been  made,  I  shaU  try  to  say  something  in 
answer  to  that  which  is  based  upon  fact  as  well  as  to  deny 
that  which  is  a  pure  fiction. 

My  own  observation  leads  me  to  think  that  manual  labor 
as  performed  by  Japanese  women  (if  we  except  the  quite 
modem  factory  system  where  the  labor  of  both  men  and 
women  is  shamef idly  exploited )  ^  is  generally  healthful ;  that 
the  health  of  Japanese  farmer  girls  is  likely  to  deteriorate 
when  tiiey  turn  from  farming  to  more  sedentary  work ;  that 
their  children  are  among  the  healthiest  in  the  land ;  that  con- 
fining work,  such  as  typing  or  sewing  for  long  hours,  is  far 
more  likely  to  injure  the  health  of  prospective  mothers  than 

^Thi8  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  modem  factory 
system  is  a  reuttiyely  new  thing  in  Japan.  Hence  legislation  has  not  been  devised 
to  alleviate  the  effects  of  unregulated  competition.  The  question  is  being  strongly 
agitated  in  Japan.  Tlie  conditions  in  some  mines  also  leave  something  to  be 
desired.  But  in  neither  case  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  discrimination  based 
upon  sex. 
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is  the  healthy  outdoor  life  to  which  Japanese  farm  women 
are  inured  from  childhood. 

This  healthful  condition  is  due  in  part  to  circumstances 
which,  possibly,  do  not  come  within  ihe  knowledge  of  the 
transient  critic. 

No  Japanese  laborer  is  expected  to  work  "  against  time.** 
Often  two  people  appear  to  be  doing  what  we  should  consider 
the  work  of  one.  This  is  doubtless  a  good  thing  in  a  country 
where  work  must  be  distributed  among  a  very  dense  popula- 
tion. So,  when  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister  are  all 
seen  together  in  the  paddy-field,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  they  are  doing  four  days*  work  in  one. 

Then,  too,  it  is  doubtless  difficult  for  a  tomist,  who  has 
been  "  raised  soft,**  to  estimate  the  eflFects  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent training.  She  is  too  likely  to  think  along  such  lines 
as :  "  How  should  I  feel  were  I  carrying  that  sack  or  spading 
that  plot?  ** 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Japanese  rural 
population  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  gentle,  kindly 
people,  much  more  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  malingerers 
than  to  impose  over-heavy  burdens  upon  each  other.  The 
hardships  tfiat  undoubtedly  do  exist  are  not  inflicted  by  one 
sex  upon  the  other.  They  arise  in  the  main  from  natural 
and,  apparently,  irremediable  circumstances.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  and  not  because  of  "  oriental  servility  **,  that  they  are 
borne  so  cheerfully  and  without  mutual  recrimination. 

John  Cole  McKim. 


MONEY  AND  PRICES 

BY  WALTEK  F.  FORD 


EvEKYONE  knows  that  the  prices  of  all  marketable  goods 
depend  upon  a  nice  adjustment  of  supply  on  the  one  hand 
and  demand  on  the  other  hand.  In  peace  times  the  heads  of 
great  conmiercial  houses  were  much  worried  by  problems  of 
over-production;  and  it  was  one  of  the  fine  arts  of  business 
on  the  grand  scale  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  was  more 
remunerative  to  get  rid  of  part  of  a  stock  of  goods  by  selling 
abroad  at  cost  price,  or  even  less  than  cost  price,  than  to 
damage  the  home  market  by  throwing  on  it  more  merchan- 
dise than  it  could  comfortably  absorb.  But  the  war  has 
forced  home  the  lesson  that  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  produc- 
tion. In  these  abnormal  times,  even  an  ideal  combination  of 
available  natural  resources,  capital  and  labor  would  yield 
inadequate  results.  We  are  accustomed  to  talk  about  the 
equation  of  supply  to  demand ;  but  we  now  find  that  demand 
has  an  elasticity  which  enormously  transcends  that  of  supply. 
Human  wants  are  never  satisfied  and  the  desire  to  piu*chase 
is  practicaUy  illimitable.  As  Emerson  says,  "  Nature  urges 
man  to  the  acquisition  of  such  things  as  belong  to  him.  Every 
warehouse  and  shop  window,  every  fruit  tree,  every  thought 
of  every  hour,  opens  a  new  want  to  him,  which  it  concerns  his 
power  and  dignity  to  gratify.  It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  the 
wants  down.  Wealth  requires,  besides  the  crust  of  bread 
and  the  roof,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the  freedom  of  the 
earth,  traveling,  machinery,  the  benefits  of  science,  music, 
and  fine  arts,  the  best  culture  and  the  best  company."  There 
are  far  more  potential  spendthrifts  in  the  world  than  there 
are  misers ;  and  at  all  times — dm*ing  peace  or  war — ^the  great 
mass  of  the  people  restrict  their  demand  for  goods  not  at  the 
point  at  which  their  wants  are  satiated  but  at  the  point  at 
which  their  means  are  exhausted.  There  are,  of  course,  in- 
numerable people  who  do  not  wish  immediately  to  exercise 
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to  its  fullest  extent  the  purchasing  powers  which  the  control 
of  money  gives  them ;  but  the  modem  banking  system  has  the 
eflFect  of  readUy  transferring  this  power  to  others  who  can, 
and  do,  exercise  it  at  once.  In  the  case  of  a  highly  developed 
community  every  addition  to  its  purchasing  power  is  imme- 
diately translated  into  ejBFective  demand,  and,  therefore, 
demand  and  purchasing  power  are  interchangeable  terms. 
Instead  of  saying  that  general  prices  depend  upon  supply 
and  demand,  we  might,  with  equal  truth,  say  that  they  de- 
pend upon  supply  and  purchasing  power.  Each  step  in  the 
direction  of  making  it  easier  for  the  public  to  acquire  the 
control  of  money  must,  therefore,  force  prices  upwards  unless 
the  extra  demand,  as  expressed  by  additional  pm*chasing 
power,  be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  increase  of  supply. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  Political  Economy  was  re- 
garded as  a  science  of  which  the  leading  laws  were  fixed  for 
all  time ;  but,  now,  it  is  rightly  held  to  be  merely  a  collection 
of  political  and  business  principles  which  are  qualified  by 
varying  circumstances.  In  the  days  of  the  older  economists 
it  was  asserted  that  prices  were  governed  by  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation.  The  assertion  is  perfectly  true  in 
theory.  It  implies  a  balancing  of  the  two  forces  of  supply, 
as  represented  by  the  output  of  goods,  and  demand,  as  de- 
noted by  purchasing  power.  But,  quite  obviously,  the  bal- 
ance may  be  upset  by  a  radical  alteration  of  output,  such  as 
occurs  when  production  is  greatly  increased,  or  by  a  marked 
alteration  in  the  rapidity  with  which  money  can  be  circulated. 
The  quantity  theory  of  money  is  essentially  a  principle  of 
Political  Economv  which  is  in  no  sense  a  fixed  law  but  which 
nevertheless  always  contains  the  germs  of  truth.  It  is  one 
of  those  principles  which  each  generation  ought  to  study  for 
itself  and  to  apply  to  its  own  problems  in  forms  modified  to 
meet  prevailing  conditions.  And  never  has  this  particular 
problem  assumed  such  enormous  importance  as  it  has  now. 
With  the  exception  of  America,  all  the  countries  involved  in 
the  war  have  added  largely  to  their  currencies  by  means  of 
paper  money  which  is  inconvertible  in  fact  if  not  in  name. 
In  the  countries  of  issue  this  paper  money  ranks  pari  passu 
with  gold  and  has  the  same  effect  upon  prices  as  the  addition 
to  the  currency  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  actual  coin. 

The  extension  and  development  of  the  modem  banking 
system  led  to  the  creation  of  vast  masses  of  credit  of  which 
the  volume  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  actual  cur- 
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rency.  There  is,  therefore,  some  foundation  for  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  modem  business  man  who  brushes  aside  the 
quantity  theory  of  money  by  means  of  the  stock  argument 
tibat  as  credit  greatly  exceeds  the  coinage  in  volume,  and  is 
moreover  capable  of  enormous  expansion  and  contraction, 
its  power  as  a  determinant  of  price  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  gold  that,  by  comparison,  the  latter  becomes  almost 
negligible.  This  argument  had  obtained  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  every  section  of  the  community  that,  even  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  the  quantity  theory  had  become  sufficiently 
out  of  touch  with  modem  conditions  to  be  regarded  as  prac- 
tically obsolete.  Few  real  attempts  have  ever  been  made  to 
bring  it  up  to  date,  and,  certainly,  no  official  effort  was  made 
to  test  its  applicability  to  the  conditions  which  the  issue  of 
large  quantities  of  inconvertible  paper  money  would  neces- 
sarily create.  Yet,  since  it  is  part  of  the  business  creed  that 
nothing  increases  spending  power  and,  therefore,  the  demand 
for  goods  so  effectively  as  additional  facilities  for  obtaining 
credit,  one  might  reasonably  have  supposed  that  the  possi- 
biUty  of  large  issues  of  paper  money  having  a  considerable 
effect  upon  credit  would  have  been  the  subject  of  most  care- 
ful enquiry. 

The  broad  general  policy  adopted  by  banks  is  not  arbi- 
trarily settled  at  directors*  board  meetings.  It  is  governed 
by  definite  rules  which  must  be  observed  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  profit  is  to  be  made  and,  on  the  other  hand,  disastrous  over- 
speculation  is  to  be  avoided.  No  one  borrows  money  from  a 
banker  with  the  object  of  hoarding  it.  Immediately  anyone 
obtains  a  loan  he  puts  the  money  into  circulation,  and  the 
person  who  receives  it  promptly  pays  it  into  his  own  bank. 
It  may  not  be  the  same  bank  as  the  one  which  advanced  the 
loan  to  the  original  borrower,  but,  whether  it  is  or  not,  the 
net  result  is  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  cash  in  the  hands 
of  bankers  remains  the  same.  Generally,  the  transactions  are 
made  by  means  of  cheques  or  drafts,  and,  in  that  case,  the 
money  does  not  leave,  even  temporarily,  the  coffers  of  the 
banks.  All  that  happens  is  that  bankers'  assets  and  Uabilities 
are  both  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Since  bankers 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  the  same  cash  in  hand  that  they 
had  before  they  advanced  the  loan,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
they  can  repeat  the  process  again  and  again  and  make  a  sub- 
stantial profit  on  each  transaction.  But  as  the  cash  in  hand 
remains  approximately  stationary,  each  transaction  reduces 
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its  proportion  to  liabilities.  Banking  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  proportion  to  fall  below  a  cer- 
tain level.  That  level  marks  a  danger  point.  When  it  is 
reached,  bankers  are  compelled  to  stop  creating  credit.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  a  definite  limit  beyond  which  credit  cannot 
expand,  and  it  is  automatically  fixed  by  the  amount  of  cash 
which  is  held  by  the  banks.  The  nearer  banks  can  keep  to 
that  limit  the  greater  are  their  profits,  and  natiu-ally,  there- 
fore, they  try  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  lend  money  sparingly  the  proportion  of  cash  to 
liabilities  is  very  high.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  a  sound 
financial  position;  but  it  would  really  mean  that  the  banks 
were  doing  very  little  business.  Their  profits  would  be  low, 
and  if  the  proportion  of  cash  to  liabilities  exceeded  a  certain 
percentage  banking  would  cease  to  be  profitable.  This  per- 
centage marks  the  second,  or  upper,  danger  point:  it  is 
dependent  in  every  bank  upon  the  cost  of  upkeep.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  compel  banks 
to  create  credit  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensm*e  the  proportion 
of  cash  to  liabilities  always  standing  below  the  second  danger 
point.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  working  rule 
that  the  credit  created  by  banks  must  not  rise  beyond  or  fall 
below  amounts  which  bear  definite  proportions  to  the  cash 
which  they  hold.  It  may  oscillate  between  those  two  limits, 
but  it  cannot  pass  beyond  either. 

It  was  an  American  writer  who  first  illustrated  the  capac- 
ity to  build  up  credit  by  the  analogy  of  sand  piled  up  on  a 
round  disk.  The  disk  represents  the  metallic,  or  the  metallic 
and  note  currency,  and  credit  the  amount  of  sand  that  can 
be  piled  on  it.  As  the  area  of  the  disk  increases,  so  also  does 
the  amount  of  sand  which  it  will  support.  In  exactly  the 
same  way,  the  amount  of  credit  which  the  banks  can  super- 
impose on  the  cash  held  by  them  bears  a  definite  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  that  cash.  The  great  bulk  of  a  nation*s 
money  is  stored  in  its  banks.  Individuals  carry  about  with 
them  no  more  than  will  provide  for  their  immediate  personal 
requirements,  and  it  is  the  common  practice  of  business  men 
to  set  limits  to  the  quantity  of  coin  or  notes  which  they  retain 
in  their  safes  or  tills.  Any  surplus  belonging  either  to  pri- 
vate individuals  or  to  business  firms  is  either  paid  into  the 
banks  or  hoarded ;  and  the  more  highly  the  business  instinqts 
of  the  people  are  developed,  the  rarer  is  the  tendency  to 
hoard.    The  immediate  personal  requirements  of  a  very  large 
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ity  do  not,  in  the  aggregate,  vary  greatly  from  day 
to  day,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  national  loose  cash 
remains  fairly  constant.  If  there  be  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  circulation,  practically  the  whole  of  it  in 
countries  like  America  or  England  is  at  once  transferred 
to  the  banks ;  and,  if  there  be  a  decrease,  it  is  from  the  banks 
that  the  withdrawal  is  made.  No  matter  what  amount  of 
money  a  highly  developed  commercial  nation  may  possess,  a 
sum  which  changes  so  little  from  week  to  week  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  non-variable  has  to  be  allocated  for  use  as 
loose  cash  and  whatever  is  left  over  is  stored  in  the  banks.  It 
foUows,  therefore,  that  every  addition  to  or  decrease  of  the 
coinage  alters  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  bankers 
and  so  moves  up  or  down  the  limits  within  which  credit  can 
be  created.  Ability  to  obtain  credit  is  synonymous  with 
purchasing  power,  and  human  nature  is  such  that  purchasing 
power  is  invariably  translated  into  effective  demand  for 
goods.  This  brings  us  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  every 
alteration  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  imme- 
diately affects  the  cash  reserves  of  banks,  hence  credit  and  so 
purchasing  power :  the  latter  becomes  demand,  and  it  is  upon 
the  relationship  of  demand  to  supply  that  general  prices 
depend.  Eliminate  the  intermediates  and  we  come  back  to 
the  theory  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  has  been 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  oblivion  that  prices  do  ulti- 
mately depend  upon  the  relationship  of  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation  to  the  supply  of  marketable  goods.  In  essen- 
tials the  theory  is  sound,  but  it  will  always  need  to  be  modified 
to  suit  the  conditions  prevailing  at  any  given  epoch. 

Until  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  the  European 
nations  which  were  then  immediately  affected  had  gone  on 
steadily  perfecting  their  financial  arrangements.  Theii* 
bankers  had  learned  by  experience  exactly  what  proportion 
cash  reserves  ought  to  bear  to  liabilities ;  and,  with  an  eye  to 
maximum  profits,  they  had  become  accustomed  to  multiply 
their  transactions  until  their  cash  reserves  were  at  the  lowest 
point  which  experience  had  taught  them  to  be  safe.  They 
were,  in  fact,  in  the  habit  of  piling  up  aU  the  credit  their 
currency  disks  could  be  made  to  carry  with  safety.  But, 
immediately  war  was  declared,  public  confidence  was  shaken. 
The  currency  disks  were  tilted  to  an  awkward  angle;  and 
it  at  once  became  evident  that,  unless  their  areas  could  be 
extended  very  quickly  indeed,  much  of  the  credit  which  was 
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built  up  on  them  would  be  spilled.  The  several  goyemments 
were  compeUed  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  banks.  By  means 
of  paper  money,  the  currency  disks  were  so  increased  in  size 
that  they  became  capable  of  supporting  as  much  credit  when 
Ijring  at  an  angle  of  several  degrees  as  the  old  but  smaller 
disks  had  carried  in  a  horizontal  position.  When,  however, 
the  first  shock  was  over,  the  new  and  enlarged  disks  settled 
into  level  positions.  Public  confidence  in  the  safety  of  the 
banks  had  by  then  been  very  largely  restored,  and  bankers 
were  able  to  lend  almost  as  freely  as  they  had  done  before 
the  war.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  credit  expanded, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  former  gold  ciurencies,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  and  enlarged  combined  gold  and  note  ciu*- 
rencies.  Naturally  credit,  purchasing  power,  and  demand 
were  aU  much  greater  than  they  had  been  before  the  war; 
and  nothing  but  an  increase  of  supply  to  correspond  with 
the  increase  of  demand  could  possibly  have  prevented  gen- 
eral prices  from  going  up. 

All  the  belligerent  countries  in  Europe  have  enormously 
augmented  their  currencies  by  the  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper  money,  and  have,  therefore,  increased  the  spending 
capacity  of  their  people.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
compare  the  statistical  returns  without  some  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  methods  of  bankers  in  each  country,  but  also  of 
the  political  psychology  of  the  diflFerent  races.  England  has 
issued  paper  money  to  the  extent  of  900,000,000  doUars, 
Grermany's  issues  amount  to  over  2,500,000,000,  France*s  to 
more  than  8,500,000,000  and  Russia's  to  about  7,500,000,000.^ 
But  England  and  Germany  each  have  very  highly  developed 
banking  systems,  and  the  habit  of  hoarding  scarcely  exists. 
In  England,  baiters  maintain  their  cash  reserves  at  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent,  of  their  liabilities.  900,000,000  dollars 
of  additional  money  would,  therefore,  increase  the  cash- 
cum-credit  circulating  medium  by  about  4,500,000,000  dol- 
lars. In  Germany  2,500,000,000  dollars  of  new  money  would 
increase  the  total  circulating  medium  by  at  least  12,500,- 
000,000  dollars.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  bank  credits 
are  far  less  freely  created,  and  the  practice  of  individual 
hoarding  has  by  no  means  been  eliminated.  New  money  put 
into  circulation  in  France  does  not,  therefore,  increase  the 
cash-cum-credit  circulating  medium  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  that  it  does  in  either  England  or  Germany.    No 

*  The  amounts  quoted  cover  the  period  to  the  end  of  1917. 
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important  nation  which  trades  freely  with  others  can  tamper 
with  its  circulating  medimn  without  affecting  cmrencies, 
and,  consequently,  prices  everywhere.  National  currencies 
are  comparable  to  a  series  of  reservoirs  connected  with  one 
another  by  pipes.  Water  poured  into  any  one  of  a  series 
of  connected  reservoirs  is  very  quicklv  distributed  among 
the  several  others  in  proportion  to  their  base  areas.  In 
exactly  the  same  way,  each  issue  of  paper  money  immediately 
raises  the  level  of  the  currency  reservoir  of  the  issuing  coun- 
try :  gold  at  once  begins  to  flow  out  through  the  connecting 
pipes  and  continues  to  do  so  until  all  the  reservoirs  have 
again  been  brought  to  a  common  level.  That,  precisely,  is 
what  has  happened  in  regard  to  the  world's  currencies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
countries  which  acutely  felt  the  financial  shock  to  issue  suffi- 
cient inconvertible  paper  money  to  replace  much  of  the 
credit  which  had  suddenly  dried  up;  but  as  soon  as  public 
confidence  was  restored  it  became  clear  that  credit  was  being 
freely  built  up  on  the  new  money  as  well  as  on  the  old,  and 
evidence  of  cm*rency  inflation  appeared  everywhere.  One 
is  justified  in  asking  why  the  restoration  of  public  confidence 
was  not  made  the  occasion  for  the  withdrawal  of  inconvertible 
paper  issues.  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  however,  fairly 
obvious,  and  it  also  affords  an  explanation  of  the  policy  of 
continuing  to  issue  fresh  paper  money,  despite  the  manifest 
arguments  against  it.  Before  the  war  had  been  many  days 
in  progress,  all  the  belligerent  nations  had  to  commence 
borrowing.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation 
the  greater  are  the  facilities  to  obtain  credit,  and,  therefore, 
the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  public  to  take  up  government 
loans.  Provided  that  it  can  depend  upon  the  patriotism  of 
the  people,  any  stable  and  responsible  Government  can  be 
certain  of  obtaining  the  amount  of  an  internal  loan  if  the 
people  have  control  of  sufficient  cash  and  credit  to  enable 
them  to  take  it  up.  And  any  Government  can  always  make 
sure  that  the  people  have  control  of  a  sum  of  money  adequate 
to  its  purpose  by  adopting  the  simple  expedient  of  issuing 
enough  paper  money  to  broaden  the  currency  disk  to  the 
required  extent.  By  issuing  900,000,000  dollars*  worth  of 
Treasury  notes  the  British  Grovemment  not  only  borrowed 
that  sum  without  interest,  but,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  banks,  it  increased  by  somethmg  like  4,500,000,000 
dollars  the  capacity  of  the  British  people  to  lend  to  it.    The 
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French  people  are  far  more  inclined  to  hoard  money  than 
the  British,  and  it  is  partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  because 
the  banking  system  is  less  hi^y  developed  in  France  than 
it  is  in  England  that,  in  order  to  give  to  the  French  nation 
sufficient  control  of  money  to  enable  them  to  take  up  the 
several  loans  which  it  has  placed  on  the  market,  the  French 
Grovemment  has  had  to  issue  far  more  inconvertible  paper 
money  than  the  British  Government  had  to  issue  in  order  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  control 
of  enough  money  to  enable  them  to  take  up  the  larger  loans 
issued  in  England.  If  any  doubt  arises  as  to  a  nation's 
stability,  the  credit  which  can  be  created  upon  the  basis  of 
a  definite  amount  of  cash  is  immediately  reduced ;  and  when 
that  happens  a  Government  can  only  prevent  a  decrease  of 
the  cash-cum-credit  circulating  medium  by  largely  increasing 
the  amount  of  its  note  issues.  So  long  as  the  Czar  was  firmly 
seated  on  his  throne,  the  notes  issued  by  Russia,  which  were 
unsecured  by  a  gold  backing,  were  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  they  amounted  to 
about  2,500,000,000  dollars.  From  that  time  to  just  before 
the  fall  of  Kerensky  they  had  increased  to  7,500,000,000 
dollars.  During  the  interval,  however,  the  lending  capacity 
of  the  Russian  people  had  substantially  diminished;  and, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  5,000,000,000  dollars  of  extra 
money  must  have  been  absorbed  to  replace  part  of  the  credit 
which  had  vanished  from  the  Russian  cash-cum-credit  circu- 
lating medium  as  a  result  of  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Questions  are  often  raised  as  to  the  capacity  of  Germany 
to  float  internal  loans.  When  the  German  Government 
wants  to  raise  a  loan  all  that  it  has  to  do  is  to  put  into  circula- 
tion a  quantity  of  paper  money.  On  this  will  be  erected  a 
mass  of  bank  credit:  the  public  control  of  money  will  be 
largely  added  to ;  and,  provided  that  the  German  people  are 
willing  to  lend  to  their  Government — as  they  unquestionably 
still  are — a  loan  can  readily  be  raised.  Germany  has  already 
borrowed  over  80,000,000,000  marks;  and  she  can  go  on 
raising  loans  so  long  as  she  is  prepared  to  increase  her  cash- 
cum-credit  circulation  by  anticipatory  issues  of  paper  money, 
provided  always  that  she  can  rely  on  her  people  to  lend  to 
her  the  additional  money  thus  brought  under  their  control. 
Naturally,  however,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  new  paper 
money  added  to  the  currency  the  smaller  will  be  the  real 
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purchasing  power  of  the  mark:  the  sooner,  therefore,  will 
the  amount  borrowed  be  spent  and  the  necessity  for  repeat- 
ing the  process  arise.  Each  repetition  shortens  the  time  that 
any  given  amount  will  last  and  accelerates  the  rate  at  which 
national  debt  is  accumulated.  To  finance  on  these  lines  is 
to  weave  a  web  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  a  national  adoption  of 
the  methods  of  the  spendthrift  who  pays  oflF  debts  to  succes- 
sive money-lenders  by  obtaining  advances  from  others  on 
more  and  more  exorbitant  terms.  At  each  stage  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  borrower  to  extricate  himself, 
and  there  is  always  a  point  beyond  which  he  cannot  go  with- 
out becoming  bankrupt.  Any  progress  beyond  that  point 
defers  the  inevitable  crash,  but  increases  its  intensity  when 
it  can  no  longer  be  postponed.  Germany  is  in  a  similar  state. 
She  may  not  yet  have  got  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  but 
every  fresh  issue  of  paper  money  is  hastening  the  pace  at 
which  she  is  traveling  towards  it.  Even  when  she  has  passed 
the  bankruptcy  point,  she  will  be  able  to  continue  her  finan- 
cial methods  so  long  as  the  German  people  are  prepared  to 
tolerate  them.  Her  insolvency  will  not  be  publicly  disclosed 
until  her  methods  are  discarded,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
longer  they  are  persisted  in  the  greater  will  be  the  crash  when 
it  does  come.  Austria  is  similarly  situated,  but  there  are 
indications  that  the  Government  of  the  dual  Monarchy  real- 
izes the  position,  for  a  propaganda  has  already  been  started 
against  ihe  further  issue  of  unsecured  bank  notes. 

Of  all  the  great  countries  involved  in  the  war,  America 
alone  has  not  had  recourse  to  inconvertible  paper  money,  but 
her  currency  has  nevertheless  been  swollen  to  almost  as  great 
an  extent  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  of  all  the  Allies 
in  Europe,  has  placed  the  greatest  restraint  upon  the  issue 
of  paper  money.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  America 
to  carry  on  trade  with  countries  where  currency  was  inflated 
and  prices  rising  without  accumulating  favorable  trade  bal- 
ances which  her  debtors  had  to  liquidate  in  gold.  Currency 
inflation  inevitably  leads  to  high  commodity  prices.  When 
inflation  is  unavoidable  it  is  of  course  very  much  better  for 
it  to  be  in  the  form  of  gold  than  notes ;  but,  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  it  is  still  better  to  be  without  it.  If  for  every 
article  I  use  I  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  now  as  I  had  to  pay 
before  the  war,  my  new  financial  position  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  my  income  has  been  doubled.  Any  general 
increase  of  prices  which  results  solely  from  world-wide  cur- 
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rency  inflation  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  commodities.  National  wealth  remains  the  same 
and,  theoretically,  everyone's  income,  in  terms  of  money, 
should  expand  to  keep  pace  with  augmented  prices.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  there  is  always  an  alteration  in  the 
distribution  of  purchasing  power  in  which  the  weak  suffer 
at  the  expense  of  the  strong.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  it  is  almost  heresy  to  suggest  the  wholesale  export 
of  gold,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  an  exceUent 
stroke  of  business  for  America  to  lend  her  surplus  stock  to 
her  Allies  in  Europe  to  be  used  by  them  in  cancelling  a  part 
of  their  inconvertible  note  issues.  An  inmiediate  effect  would 
be  a  wholesale  reduction  of  prices  in  the  United  States ;  and, 
while  the  expenses  of  production  would  be  lessened,  exported 
goods  would  continue  to  be  sold  at  the  higher  prices  prevail- 
ing in  Europe.  There  could  be  no  possible  danger  of  the 
stock  of  gold  in  America  being  imduly  depleted.  The  diffi- 
culty would  rather  be  to  keep  it  down;  for  gold  would  all 
the  time  be  tending  to  come  back  in  payment  for  the  trade 
balances  which  would  be  constantly  accumulating. 

Most  apologists  for  the  prevailing  high  cost  of  living 
attribute  it  almost  entirely  to  limitation  of  supply.  That 
may  be  true  of  particular  localities,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the 
world  at  large.  Just  as  demand  means  purchasing  power 
irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised,  so  also 
supply  means  the  sum  of  all  articles  offered  for  sale,  or,  per- 
haps, in  view  of  the  activities  of  Grerman  submarines,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  define  supply  as  the  sum  of  all  articles 
which  can  be  delivered  to  intending  users.  There  has,  of 
course,  been  an  enormous  reduction  of  labor  employed  on 
productive  work.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
colossal  addition  to  the  quantity  of  labor  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  war  material;  and  this  war  material  is  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  total  supply — the  relationship  of  which 
to  the  total  demand  fixes  prices — as  are  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  the  cotton  mill.  On  the  whole,  supply  has  probably 
decreased  very  little ;  but  an  immense  part  of  it  now  consists 
of  material  for  destruction.  If  the  volume  of  supply  and 
the  volimie  of  demand  remain  approximately  the  same,  the 
general  level  of  prices  need  not  be  seriously  affected  by  a 
material  alteration  of  the  ingredients  of  supply,  provided 
that  the  direction  in  which  demand  is  exercised  be  altered 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  supply.    When  it  became  clear 
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it  did  in  Europe  soon  after  the  war  broke  out — ^that  the 
available  quantity  of  goods  was  no  longer  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  articles  of  general  use  but  was  to  be  made  up  in 
part  only  of  those  goods  and  in  part  of  material  for  military 
purposes,  it  ought  to  have  been  equally  clear  that  what  was 
wanted  was  not  the  creation  of  fresh  purchasing  power  to 
correspond  with  the  new  supply  of  military  material,  but  a 
very  extensive  transfer  of  piu-chasing  power  from  personal 
to  Government  control.  To  create  new  money  to  pay  for 
military  material  and  to  leave  practically  the  whole  of  the 
purchasing  power  capable  of  being  built  up  on  the  old  cur- 
rency to  compete  for  the  greatly  reduced  supply  of  goods 
available  for  public  use  could  hardly  fail  to  force  up  the 
prices  of  those  goods  in  very  much  the  same  proportion  as 
the  supply  of  them  had  decreased. 

The  best  possible  indication  of  a  Sta];e's  prosperity  and 
of  its  power  to  meet  a  sudden  crisis  is  the  excess  of  its  citizens' 
incomes  over  the  expenditure  upon  essential  requirements. 
The  greater  that  excess  the  better  it  is  for  the  State,  provided 
that  the  moral  fibre  of  the  people  has  not  been  softened  by 
luxury  to  the  extent  of  making  them  unwilling  to  undergo 
conditions  of  relative  hardship  which  may  become  necessary 
if  the  nation  be  confronted  with  danger.  A  transformation 
of  the  world's  supply  of  goods  began  in  August,  1914.  It 
was  possible  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  original  purchasing 
power  of  the  community  to  compete  for  the  greatly  reduced 
supply  of  goods,  and  to  create,  by  means  of  paper  money, 
entirely  fresh  purchasing  power  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war:  imder  such  conditions  nothing  could  prevent  gen- 
eral prices  from  soaring  upwards.  The  diametrically  op- 
posite plan  was  for  the  Governments  concerned  arbitrarily 
to  seize  so  much  of  all  private  incomes  as  exceeded  the  amount 
required  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  and  to 
spend  on  armies  and  navies  the  money  thus  acquired :  under 
such  a  plan  the  demand  for  goods  available  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public  would  probably  have  been  cut  down  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  supply  of  them,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  very  marked  rise  of  prices.  What  was  actually  done 
everywhere  was  to  create  enormous  masses  of  fresh  purchas- 
ing power  based  upon  inconvertible  paper  money,  to  collect 
by  taxation  a  small  part  only  of  excess  individual  incomes, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  public  to  lend  the  remainder.  But  just 
as  the  voluntary  system  of  enlisting  men  will  achieve  results 
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which  are  very  good  indeed  but  are  yet  not  good  enough  for 
a  war  of  great  magnitude,  so  the  voluntary  system  of  self- 
denial  will  go  a  long  way  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  far  as  is 
necessary.  A  member  of  the  British  Government  hinted 
recently  that  if  people  did  not  purchase  War  Bonds  steps 
might  be  taken  to  make  them  do  so.  Compulsion  of  this  kind 
would  find  no  more  favor  in  England  than  in  America;  but 
there  is  nevertheless  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  Everyone 
would  be  compelled  to  take  up  war  loans  in  proportion  to  his 
income.  The  financial  burden  of  the  war  would  be  adjusted 
to  the  capacity  of  individual  shoulders.  And — ^most  impor- 
tant of  all — ^purchasing  power,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
compete  wildly  for  goods  of  which  the  supply  cannot  be  in- 
creased, would  be  automatically  forced  into  such  directions 
as  would  tend  to  equate  the  new  demand  to  the  new  supply. 
Grcneral  prices  would  certainly  fall  considerably. 

Walteb  F.  Fobd. 


AMERICAN  LIBERTY  AND  SOCIAL 

EFFICIENCY 

BY  REV.  HERBERT  H.  GOWEN^  D.D. 


I  WRITE  this  paper,  against  the  all-hut  common  consent 
of  those  about  me,  to  express  a  fear  that  this  land  of  the 
free,  made  free  through  the  long  struggles  of  Christian 
liberty  with  the  "  beggarly  elements  "  of  legalism,  is  slowly 
but  surely  on  its  way  to  become  "  a  servile  state."  Together 
with  this  goes  the  protest  against  methods  of  reform  which 
turn  evangelists  into  jurists,  and  temperance  workers  into 
"  dry-squads/*  My  protest,  however,  is  rather  against  that 
elusive  thing  we  call  a  tendency  than  against  any  particu- 
lar exemplification  of  it.  To  judge  the  illustration  apart 
from  the  principle  is  inevitably  to  misconceive  it.  Some  time 
ago  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  was  asked  to  visit  America.  The 
substance  of  his  reply  is  in  the  following  quotation  from 
his  letter: 

They  do  not  know  the  risks  they  are  asking  me  to  run  when  they 
invite  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  ...  If  President  Wilson  will  give 
me  a  safe  conduct  insuring  my  return  from  the  lines  of  American 
morality,  I  shall  be  much  more  likely  to  trust  myself  to  the  eagle's  beak. 

Much  of  the  letter  is  excellent  fooling  and,  doubtless,  only 
half  sincere,  but  the  irony  of  it  is  only  possible  because  there 
is  present  also  a  grain  of  truth,  and,  as  the  rose-leaf  beneath 
the  mattress  was  enough  to  disturb  the  princess'  repose,  so 
the  truth  beneath  Mr.  Shaw's  words  is  sufficient  to  ruffle  for 
a  moment  our  national  complacency. 

America  is,  without  doubt,  intent  upon  solving  her  social 
problems  by  legislative  action.  I  have  not  troubled  to  make 
any  comparative  study  of  the  later  crops,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  usual  bumper  harvest  has  not  been 
diminished.  I  do  not  emphasize  unduly  the  sweeping  epi- 
demic of  prohibition  legislation,  though  I  can  imderstand 
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neither  the  serene  security  of  those  protagonists  who  have 
succeeded  in  translating  their  fanaticisms  into  law  nor  the 
passive  acquiescence  of  those  to  whom  the  assumptions  of 
the  other  side  must  be  abhorrent.  But,  associated  with 
"  bone-dry  "  laws  and  the  like,  we  have  a  crop  of  proposi- 
tions looking  even  to  the  exclusion  from  the  mails  of  any 
literature  so  scandalously  reactionary  as  to  have  a  good  word 
for  wine.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  never  realized  how  pro- 
phetic was  his  muse  when  he  penned  a  poem  as  emended  by 
"  what  is  called  a  teetotaler."  What  new  scope  there  is  for 
such  emendation  to-day  I  The  Bible  must,  of  course,  be 
bowdlerized,  and  the  Classics,  to  Dr.  Flexner's  delight,  con- 
signed to  limbo.  Anacreon  will  become  an  anachronism  and 
Pindar  survive  by  virtue  of  a  single  line.  Horace  will  become 
Horatius  Siccus  instead  of  Horatius  Flaccus.  The  Higher 
Critics,  too,  will  have  splendid  opportunity  to  prove  that 
**  the  aquavinic  thaimiatiu-gy  at  Cana  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  psychology  of  the  Master  of  the  Feast  as  modem 
research  has  analyzed  it." 

I  would  not  overstress  this  particular  instance.  There  is 
much  else.  A  Chicago  judge  recently  said  that  the  people 
of  Illinois  are  the  finest  in  the  w;orld  except  that  every  time 
they  hear  a  good  joke  they  insist  on  enacting  it  into  law. 
The  people  of  Illmois  are  not  peculiar.  There  are  anti- 
cigarette  laws  to  protect  American  youth,  anti-hatpin  laws 
to  save  ladies  from  the  suspicion  of  being  amenable  to  humane 
suggestion,  anti-expectoration  laws  to  overcome  by  compul- 
sion the  inveterate  vulgarity  of  American  gentlemen,  laws 
to  say  when  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem  is  in  good 
taste  and  to  control  the  use  of  the  National  Flag.  If  any 
possible  inhibition  has  escaped  the  eye  of  the  legislator,  it  is 
due  to  accident,  not  to  absence  of  intent.  Under  such  a 
regime  we  shall  become  a  nation  of  social  parasites,  led,  as 
Ibsen  says,  "  battalion-wise,  just  as  a  corporal  leads  his  men." 
People  forget  that  Heine  said :  "  If  Europe  become  a  single 
prison,  there  would  still  be  another  hole  for  escape, — I  mean 
America,  and,  God  be  praised,  that  hole  is  larger  than  all 
the  prison." 

I  must  here  distinguish,  once  for  all,  between  legislation 
adopted  imder  normal  circumstances  and  that  necessitated 
by  emergencies  such  as  war.  It  will  freely  be  conceded  that 
war  measures  may  involve  the  largest  cmiailment  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  since,  imder  such  circumstances,  civil  liberty  is 
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practically  suspended  for  the  common  good.  No  patriot 
will  think  of  grumbling,  because  he  believes  himself  entitled 
in  ordinary  times  to  a  liberal  measure  of  individual  liberty. 
But  for  the  majority  of  the  moment  to  decree  that  limita- 
tions imposed  by  war  must  necessarily  be  made  permanent, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  its  au- 
thority. 

Before  discussing  the  other  point  of  view,  let  me  just 
touch  the  question  of  historical  justification.  The  attempt 
to  reform  human  nature  by  pressure  imposed  mainly  from 
without  has  frequently  been  made  and  has  as  frequently 
failed.  The  past  is  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  schemes  put 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  "  mores  ^^  by ''  leges/^  The 
fit  conunent  on  them  is  the  question  of  Horace,  '^  Quid  leges 
sine  moribtLS  vanae  proficiunt?  "  Such  laws  as  the  Oppian, 
Orchian,  Fannian,  and  many  another,  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  Tiberius  was,  strangely  enough,  the  first  to  stand  out 
for  a  higher  degree  of  liberty  by  sug^sting  that  the  improve- 
ment  of  manners  might  turn  out  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
enactment  of  laws.  The  Empire  of  China  carried  experi- 
ment in  this  direction  further  and  more  continuously  than 
any  other  land,  and  may  it  not  be  said  that  the  success  ob- 
tained lost  China  her  very  soul,  leaving  her  pathetically 
servile  to  a  regime  of  barren  etiquette  from  which  she  has 
been  unable  to  escape  ? 

Japan  also  went  far  along  the  same  road,  and  you  may 
find  well-nigh  incredible  stories  of  the  length  to  which  such 
legislation  was  carried.  Ecclesiastical  Judaism,  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  committed  itself  to  the  same  course  and  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets  were  smothered  in  legalism.  We 
shall  recall  the  denunciation  hurled  at  those  who  were  con- 
tinually binding  burdens  on  the  consciences  of  men  which, 
as  St.  Peter  declared,  **  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able 
to  bear.'*  The  fight  which  Paulinism  waged  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  liberty,  to  save  the  Church  from  the  dead  weight 
which  made  righteousness  the  doing  of  prescribed  things  so 
complex  that  they  multiplied  transgressions  and  begat  de- 
spair. St.  Paul  found  obedience  to  the  outward  law  clouding 
the  finer  powers  of  the  soul.  It  was  to  him  the  struggle 
between  the  bond-woman  and  the  free.  There  were,  of 
course,  risks  in  freedom  which  weak  wills  and  excitable  brains 
failed  to  weather.  There  was  antinomianism  then  as  in  the 
days  of  Luther.    But  the  net  result  was  incalculable  gain. 
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and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Apostle  declared  fiercely, 
**  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law,"  on  the  other  hand  he  devel- 
oped a  conception  of  liberty  which  Christianity  has  made  the 
common  property  of  mankind.  He  even  invoked  anathema 
on  anycme,  even  though  an  angel  from  heaven,  who  should 
preach  a  different  gospeL 

History  in  general  shows  that  human  nature  sooner  or 
later  claims  this  liberty  as  its  heritage  and  recoils  from  an 
artificially  promoted  legalism.  But,  where  the  chains  have 
been  worn  for  any  length  of  time,  the  consequences  become 
tragically  evident.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall  Tagore's  story. 
The  Kingdom  of  Cards,  where  everybody  moved  "  according 
to  the  rules,"  and  in  consequence  listlessly  and  lifelessly, 
until  the  Three  Companions  came  and  turned  the  Island 
upside  down  by  creating  desu-e  in  the  land.  In  Uke  manner, 
when  men  have  sunk  to  what  Emerson  calls  "  a  mush  of  con- 
cession,"  some  healthy  irruption  of  personaUty  has  come  to 
himiamty,  hf ting  men  out  of  stagnation  and  inspning  them 
to  that  "  high  failure  which  o'ertops  the  bounds  of  low  suc- 
cess.** 

For,  indeed,  the  mistake  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  at- 
tempts to  secure  a  world  mechanically  efficient  at  the  expense 
of  life,  innocent  at  the  expense  of  strength,  is  more  than  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  sin, — a  sin  against  personality.  "  A  man,** 
says  Kant,  **  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  himself, 
never  as  a  means  to  an  end.**  In  other  words,  he  is  not  a 
chattel,  but  a  person.  And  the  price  which  has  to  be  paid  for 
personality  is  the  patient  acceptance  of  a  very  slow  develop- 
ment. It  is  necessarily  development  in  which  the  external 
pressure  of  environment  does  not  overbalance  the  working 
of  an  interior  force.  The  impatient  world  prefers  the  effi- 
ciency of  machines  to  the  possible,  and  even  probable,  errors 
associated  with  the  evolution  of  character. 

Mr.  Wells,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  Great  State 
will  prefer  a  certain  amateurishness  in  its  service  to  the  trite 
omniscience  of  the  stale  official.  Dr.  McBain  of  Columbia 
recently  said :  "  For  many  years  the  German  city  has  been 
held  up  to  us  as  a  model  towards  which  we  in  our  municipal 
affairs  should  strive.  I  like  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
community  in  this  great  land  that  would  tolerate  for  a  year 
all  the  principles  and  methods  of  government  that  prevail 
in  German  cities.  ...  In  our  progress  towards  effective- 
ness we  must  preserve  what  to  us  is  the  breath  of  our  political 
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being, — ^the  free  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  individual." 
Many  years  ago,  a  great  English  Bishop,  dealing  with  the 
temperance  question,  made  an  epigram  which  has  since  been 
used  to  cast  a  slur  upon  his  memory  and  upon  the  sanity  of 
those  who  stood  with  him.  The  statement  is,  nevertheless, 
fimdamentally  true.  Bishop  Magee  said,  "  I  had  rather  see 
England  free  than  compulsorily  sober."  What  he  meant  is 
obvious.  Sobriety  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  negative  virtue, 
which  may  be  attained,  as  to-day,  by  restrictive  legislation. 
Freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strength  to  maintain  personal 
self-respect  in  the  face  of  temptation.  The  one  is  the  inno- 
cence of  a  man  kept  under  lock  and  key;  the  other  is  the 
health  of  one  who  walks  abroad  with  an  educated  control 
over  the  appetites  of  his  lower  nature.  The  one  can  only 
say,  "  Non  possum  peccare  '^ ;  the  other  says, ''  Possum  non 
peccarey  and  theology  holds  rightly  that  there  is  all  the  dif- 
ference of  two  worlds  between  the  two  phrases. 

To  proceed  further:  Because  the  mistake  alluded  to  is 
sin  against  personality,  we  may  expect  flaws  in  the  methods 
adopted  to  abate  the  evil.  There  is  a  certain  parallelism 
between  the  prohibitionist  and  the  pacifist.  Each  is  more 
horrified  by  the  symptom  than  by  the  disease.  To  the  pro- 
hibitionist the  fundamental  evil  is  not  the  weakness  of  an 
untrained  will,  but  rather  the  loathsome  exhibition  which 
makes  the  drunkard  a  public  nuisance.  The  man  might 
remam  a  negative  and  wiU-less  creature  provided  he  did  not 
create  a  row  in  the  streets.  The  demon  is  in  the  liquor  he 
imbibes,  not  in  his  own  soul.  Similarly,  the  pacifist  is  shocked 
less  by  the  greed  and  selfishness  which  make  peace  impossible 
than  at  the  red  fruit  which  these  things  produce  on  the  battle- 
field. The  one  wants  to  protect  his  fastidious  regard  for 
respectability  by  the  enactment  of  "  bone-dry "  laws ;  the 
other  to  cover  up  international  corruption  with  a  "  Peace  " 
precariously  achieved  by  Hague  Conventions. 

We  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the  restrictive  method 
estimates  amiss  the  causes  of  social  and  international  dis- 
order. The  crime  is  fastened  upon  the  thing  which  is  abused 
rather  than  on  the  personality  which  is  guilty  of  the  abuse. 
The  external  thing  which,  in  common  with  all  the  universe, 
contains  for  an  all-wise  purpose  the  germ  of  temptation,  is 
damned  instead  of  the  ungovemed  impulse  which  makes  sin 
by  yielding  to  intemperate  desire.  Phaethon  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  setting  the  world  on  fire,  but  the  sim-chariot 
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which  should  have  been  kept  in  the  garage.  The  knife  must 
be  blamed,  not  the  murderer;  the  temjpting  opportunity,  not 
the  criminal.  The  error  which  has  differentiated  the  First 
Adam,  tempted  and  defeated,  from  the  Second,  tempted 
and  victorious,  is  God's,  Who  permitted  temptation  to  enter 
Eden  under  ihe  impression,  plainly  mistaken,  that  the  un- 
defeated man  was  to  be  developed  on  a  battle-field  in  which 
his  battles  were  all  too  frequently  defeats. 

Again,  we  have  a  wrong  conception  of  man's  moral  per- 
fection. It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  negative  man.  The 
virtuous  man  does  not  drink,  does  not  smoke,  does  not  play 
cards,  does  not  go  to  the  theatre,  and  enjoys  otherwise  a  life 
circumscribed  and  bristling  with  "  Thou  shalt  nots."  The 
acme  of  virtue  is  only  consistently  reached,  as  in  fact  many 
beautiful  epitaphs  suggest,  when  a  man  is  dead  and  safe 
forever  from  all  the  challenge  of  Ufe.  Many  a  one  who 
breaks  out  here  and  there  from  a  straitened  environment  is 
yet  a  more  promising  asset  to  society  than  he  who  simply 
lies  passive  to  social  constriction.  Amiel,  in  his  ^'Journal 
intimer  describes  a  band  of  drunken  revellers  passing  his 
house  at  night  and  asks  why  such  a  degrading  manifestation 
was  possible.  He  concludes  that  it  is  but  a  crude  effort  of 
imdeveloped  personality  to  express  itself.  So,  although  the 
exhibition  is  ''  la  caricature  de  notre  plus  pricieux  priviUge 
.  .  .  la  parodie  de  notre  apothiose  et  V encanaiUement  de 
notre  supreme  grandeur f^  he  feels  in  it  also  the  revelation  of 
a  personal  spirit  refusing  to  be  subjugated  by  Nature.  I 
confess  sympathy  with  the  view  of  Amiel. 

Life,  again,  must  be  considered  as  enrichment,  in  choice 
of  will  and  experience  as  well  as  in  intellectual  outlook.  This 
would  seem  inevitable  for  those  who  enroll  themselves  fol- 
lowers of  Him  Whose  first  "  sign,"  the  key-note  of  the  min- 
istry' to  follow,  was  the  transforming  of  water  into  wine, 
One  Who  was  called  "  a  gluttonous  man,  a  friend  of  pub- 
licans and  sinners,"  One  Who  made  the  Feast  of  Bread 
and  Wine  the  great  sacramental  rite  of '  Christendom. 
Manichaeanism  and  Christianity  parted  company  on  the  very 
question  as  to  whether  salvation  meant  the  mere  rescue  of 
particles  of  Ught  from  contamination  with  grosser  matter  or 
the  enrichment  of  life  by  experience  through  incarnation. 

Once  again,  there  is  a  wrong,  because  thoroughly  ma- 
terialistic, view  of  man's  final  destiny.  Heaven  is  demanded 
here  and  now,  just  as,  and  on  the  same  terms  as,  peace  is 
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demanded  by  the  pacifist.  It  is,  in  short,  such  a  heaven  as 
the  Convention  of  Correction  and  Charities  would  arrange 
for  a  docile  public  at  a  month's  notice.  The  long  patience 
of  God,  Who  educates  through  a?ons  unimaginable,  is  in- 
credible to  the  spirit  which  would  have  God  speed  up  a 
lagging  universe  and  eliminate  the  prize  which  is  in  the 
process.  Where  God  conceived  a  heaven  of  strong  ones 
climbing  out  of  "  Inferno  "  to  see  the  stars,  passing  cornice 
by  cornice  along  the  painful  way  of  "  Purgatorio,"  modern 
reformers  would  place  a  capacious  and  a  comfortable  asylum 
with  barred  windows  and  softly  padded  cells  into  which  all 
alike,  strong  and  weak  together,  are  safely  folded  for  an 
eternity  of  ennui. 

Beyond,  however,  all  these  theoretical  misconceptions, 
there  are  to  be  noted  serious  evidences  of  practical  failure. 
I  content  myself  with  the  barest  alUision. 

First,  there  is  the  promotion  of  illicit  drinking,  frequently 
taking  the  form  of  indulgence  in  drink  more  mischievous, 
physically  and  morally,  than  the  beverages  covered  by  the 
general  proscription. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  growth  of  connivance  in  law  evasion 
which  would  seem  to  follow  logically  from  the  supersession 
of  the  principle  of  self-control  by  dependence  upon  a  statute- 
book  the  more  volimiinous  as  society  develops  a  larger  num- 
ber of  punishable  frailties.  Weak  men,  left  weak,  will  in- 
evitably react  for  evil  on  their  country's  institutions,  and, 
when  government  becomes  equivalent  to  paying  a  policeman, 
there  will  soon  grow  up  a  disposition  to  act  behind  the  police- 
man's back.  The  principle  of  ''  cupimu^  negata''  is  well- 
nigh  universal.  General  contempt  for  the  majesty  of  the 
law  follows  till  the  crows  perch  insolently  on  the  scare-crows 
and  laws  against  the  carrying  of  revolvers  only  multiply  the 
homicides  and  "  bone-dry  "  laws  serve  only  to  increase  intem- 
perance. 

Thirdly  J  after  legislation  has  rolled  its  car  of  Juggernaut 
over  the  whole  social  system,  the  essential  weakness  is  left 
untouched.  The  real  intemperance  which  has  been  so  well 
described  by  the  poets,  painters  and  allegorists  of  old,  in  its 
most  ghastly  manifestations  is  left  unscathed. 

Let  us  come  to  something  more  constructive,  since  I  am 
in  no  sense  an  advocate  of  laissez-faire.  The  forces  of  evolu- 
tion may  be  very  sensibly  aided  by  human  co-operation  and 
one  must  not  minimize  the  importance  of  affording,  at  cer- 
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tain  stages,  that  protection  to  the  weak  which  we  concede 
to  the  child  in  the  cradle.  One  should,  nevertheless,  exclude 
those  protective  methods  which  are  likely  to  stultify  the 
impulse  toward  free  initiative.  These  every  generation  must 
develop,  use  and  pass  on  to  posterity.  Therefore  I  emphasize 
the  fear  lest  democracy  drift  into  a  despotism,  lest  the  interest 
of  the  sub-normal  man  determine  all  by  the  standard  of  the 
weak  and  regulate  all  motion  by  the  speed  of  the  slow.  1 
contemplate  with  impatience  a  society  in  which  "  Verboten  ** 
is  the  common  label  on  privilege,  in  which  everything  that 
oflFers  risk  to  the  immature  is  to  be  censored  out  of  existence, 
in  which  all  knives  are  sedulously  blunted,  no  books  sold  but 
such  as  may  be  read  by  jeunes  files,  and  all  the  challenging 
liberality  of  life  exchanged  for  measured  paddocks  securely 
fenced. 

The  saloon  became  a  social  nuisance,  not  from  the  sale 
of  drink,  but  because  the  social  negligence  left  it  to  become 
a  wicked  thing.  There  are  many  good  people  willing  to 
perform  the  same  kind  oflBce  for  the  theatre,  the  dance-hall, 
and  other  familiar  forms  of  recreation. 

In  short,  society  has  neglected  the  social  instincts  of  the 
downmost,  has  even  hounded  them  beyond  the  pale  of  de- 
cency, and  has  then  exclaimed  with  unction,  "  Fie,  let  us 
drive  out  this  demon  and  whitewash  his  dwelling-place  1 " 
In  the  nature  of  things,  under  proper  control  and  with  social 
sympathy,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  saloon,  selling  pure 
beverages,  should  not  provide  as  harmless  and  even  useful  a 
resort  for  tired  men  as  a  beer-garden  in  Munich  or  a  public 
inn  on  the  high  roads  of  France.  The  lack  of  proper  con- 
sideration for  the  social  needs  of  men  made  the  saloon  what 
it  has  become;  the  timely  provision  of  that  consideration 
might,  with  patience,  work  the  desired  reform. 

Happily,  social  reform  is  not  limited  to  methods  which 
disregard  the  proper  freedom  of  the  individual. 

1.  There  is  a  fruitful  field  in  the  dealing  with  individuals 
as  individuals.  Sufferers  from  alcoholism  may  be  treated 
with  the  personal  tenderness  bestowed  upon  other  victims  of 
disability  and  disease,  instead  of  being  made  the  butt  of 
brutal  denunciation  or  still  more  brutal  laughter.  Medical 
treatment,  involving  the  placing  of  certain  cases  under  tem- 
porary restraint,  the  raising  of  the  power  of  physical  and 
volitional  resistance,  will  suggest  methods  fraught  with  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  good.    Beyond  even  the  fortifying 
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power  of  medical  aid  will  be  the  influence  of  loving  and 
helpful  personality.  Many  who  resent  restriction  imposed 
by  external  authority  will  consent  to  a  voluntary  abstinence 
to  avoid  the  giving  of  offence  to  a  weaker  brother. 

2.  The  reform  of  drunkenness  should  be  associated  with 
reform  of  conditions  which  make  drunkenness  possible.  I 
have  little  faith  in  statistics  which  assign  particular  evils  to 
particular  definite  causes,  but  I  am  within  the  limits  of  the 
truth  when  I  affirm  that  poverty,  dullness  and  generally 
sordid  conditions  of  living  lead  to  drunkenness  at  least  as 
often  as  drunkenness  leads  to  these  other  miseries.  Make 
life  more  interesting,  healthier,  saner,  less  monotonous,  less 
overshadowed  by  drudgery,  and  we  shall  see  less  disposition 
to  have  one's  fling  in  a  debauch. 

8.  Above  all  is  the  supplanting  of  the  lower  passions  by 
the  impartation  of  divine  grace,  the  strength  which  has  car- 
ried inillions  beyond  the  handicaps  of  a  merely  natural  en- 
dowment and  has  made  the  weakling  a  prince  with  God. 
In  a  land  where  many  still  profess  the  Christian  faith  and 
where  the  cause  of  social  reform  is  so  largely  associated  with 
a  Christian  profession,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  pointing 
to  a  means  of  salvation  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
method  employed  by  Christ  Himself  and  which  calls  for 
something  greater  than  bolts  and  bars. 

It  is  said  that  democracy  itself  is  justified  as  a  principle 
of  government  because  every  popular  mistake  reacts  in  edu- 
cative value  upon  the  people  to  make  further  mistakes  the 
less  likely.  But,  if  social  efficiency  here  and  now  is  the  one 
thing  to  be  considered,  ought  we  not  forthwith  to  call  for  the 
services  of  some  "  man  on  horse-back  "  to  establish  a  benevo- 
lent despotism?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  substitute  Prus- 
sianism  with  its  resulting  efficiency  rather  than  endure  present 
ills  in  the  interest  of  the  slow  and  painful  travail  of  American 
democracy?  As  I  look  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  whole 
human  stoiy,  I  see  much  of  the  same  kind  of  evolution  on  the 
grand  scale  as  I  find  on  the  small  scale  in  the  history  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  There  is  much  present  waste, 
much  inefficiency,  much  muddling  through,  but  with  it  all 
I  see  a  gradual  adaptation  to  ends  which  makes  the  result 
an  organic  thing  rather  than  a  perfected  piece  of  mechanism. 

Possibly  America  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  WiD 
she  choose  the  normal  way  along  which  our  civilization  has 
hitherto  advanced,  or  will  she  inure  herself  to  the  tyranny 
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through  which  present  efficiency  is  secured  at  the  risk  of 
endi^ring  the^gher  type  of  life? 

I  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  success,  of  a  particular 
kind,  which  may  be  expected  along  the  path  our  legislation 
has  apparently  chosen.  I  shall  not  dispute  the  gains  in  mani- 
fold directions,  whether  you  analyze  the  records  of  the  police- 
court,  the  markets  or  the  banks, — ^though  I  may  believe  that 
the  statistician  will  frequently  enregister  advance  where  the 
moralist  will  be  disposed  to  see  decline.  But  I  consider  this 
kind  of  progress  as  equivalent  to  being  made  to  move  on  by 
the  police,  and  I  find  a  tremendous  and  unbridgeable  gulf 
between  the  civilization  thus  attained  and  the  life  which  has 
fought  its  way  to  freedom  through  "'  clench'd  antagonisms," 
to  make  ^^  temptation  crouch  beneath  the  feet "  and  so  stand 
"  pedestall'd  in  triumph." 

Herbebt  H.  GOWISN. 


HEDGE  ISLAND 

A  RETROSPECT  AND  A  PROPHECY 

BY   AMY   LOWELL 


Hedges  of  England,  peppered  with  sloes;  hedges  of 
England,  rows  and  rows  of  thorn  and  brier  raying  out  from 
the  fire  where  London  bums  with  its  steaming  lights,  throw- 
ing a  glare  on  the  sky  o'  nights.  Hedges  of  England,  road 
after  road,  lane  after  lane,  and  on  again  to  the  sea  at  the 
North,  to  the  sea  at  the  East,  blackberry  hedges,  and  man 
and  beast  plod  and  trot  and  gallop  between  hedges  of  Eng- 
land, chpped  and  clean;  beech,  and  laurel,  and  hornbeam, 
and  yew,  wheels  whirl  under,  and  circle  through,  tunnels  of 
green  to  the  sea  at  the  South;  wind-blown  hedges  to  mark 
the  mouth  of  Thames  or  Humber,  the  Western  rim.  Star- 
point  hedges,  smooth  and  trim. 

Star-point  indeed,  with  His  Majesty^s  mails  agog  every 
night  for  the  provinces.  Twenty-seven  fine  crimson  coaches 
drawn  up  in  double  file  in  Lombard  Street.  Great  gold- 
starred  coaches,  blazing  with  royal  insignia,  waiting  in  line 
at  the  Post-OflSce.  Eight  of  a  Summer's  evening,  and  the 
sun  only  just  gone  down.  "  Lincoln,"  "  Winchester,"  "  Ports- 
mouth," shouted  from  the  Post-Office  steps;  and  the  Ports- 
mouth chestnuts  come  up  to  the  collar  with  a  jolt,  and  stop 
again,  dancing,  as  the  bags  are  hoisted  up.  "  Gloucester," 
"  Oxford,"  "  Bristol,"  "  York,"  "  Norwich."  Rein  in  those 
bays  of  the  Norwich  team ;  they  shy  badly  at  the  fan-gleam 
of  the  lamp  over  the  Post-Ofiice  door.  "All  in.  No  more." 
The  stones  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  sparkle  under  the  slap 
of  iron  shoes.  OflF  you  go,  bays,  and  the  greys  of  the  Dover 
mail  start  forward,  twitching,  hitching,  champing,  stamping, 
their  little  feet  pat  the  ground  in  patterns  and  their  bits  fle^ 
foam.  "  Whoa !  Steady  I"  with  a  rush  they  are  gone.  But 
Glasgow  is  ready  with  a  team  of  piebalds  and  sorrels,  driven 
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chess-board  fashion.  Bang  down,  lids  of  mail-boxes — 
thunder-lids,  making  the  horses  start.  They  part  and  pull, 
push  each  other  sideways,  sprawl  on  the  slippery  pavement, 
and  gather  wave-like  and  crashing  to  a  leap.  Spicy  tits 
those  I  Tootle-tool  A  nice  calculation  for  the  gate,  not  a 
minute  to  spare,  with  the  wheelers  well  up  in  the  bit  and  the 
leaders  carrying  bar.  Forty-two  hours  to  Scotland,  and  we 
have  a  coachman  who  keeps  his  horses  like  clock-work. 
Whips  flick,  buckles  click,  and  wheels  turn  faster  and  faster 
till  the  spokes  blur.  "  Sound  your  horn,  Walter."  Make  it 
echo  back  and  forth  from  the  fronts  of  houses.  Good-night, 
London,  we  are  carrying  the  mails  to  the  North.  Big,  burn- 
ing light  which  is  London,  we  dip  over  Highgate  hill  and 
leave  you.  The  air  is  steady,  the  night  is  bright,  the  roads 
are  firm.  The  wheels  hum  like  a  gigantic  spinning- jenny. 
Up  North,  where  the  hedges  bloom  with  roses.  Through 
Whetstone  Gate  to  Alconbury  Hill.  Stop  at  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  one  minute  for  the  change.  They  always  have  an  eye 
open  here,  it  takes  thirty  seconds  to  drink  a  pot  of  beer,  even 
the  post-boys  sleep  in  their  spurs.  The  wheels  purr  over  the 
gravel.  "  Give  the  off-hand  leader  a  cut  on  the  cheek." 
Whip  I  Whewl  This  is  the  first  night  of  three.  Three 
nights  to  Glasgow ;  hedges — ^hedges — shoot  and  flow.  Eleven 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  hedges  are  showered  with  glow-worms. 
The  hedges  and  the  glow-worms  are  very  still,  but  we  make  a 
prodigious  clatter.  What  does  it  matter?  It  is  good  for 
these  yokels  to  be  waked  up.  Tootle-toot!  The  diamond- 
paned  lattice  of  a  cottage  flies  open.  Post-oflSce  here.  Throw 
them  on  their  haunches.  Bag  up — ^bag  down — and  the  village 
has  grown  indistinct  behind.  The  old  moon  is  racing  us,  she 
slices  through  trees  like  a  knife  through  cheese.  Distant 
clocks  strike  midnight.  The  coach  rocks — this  is  a  galloping 
stage.  We  have  a  roan  near-wheel  and  a  grey  off -wheel  and 
our  leaders  are  chestnuts,  "  quick  as  light,  clever  as  cats." 

The  sickle-flame  of  our  lamps  cuts  past  sequences  of  trees 
and  well-plashed  quickset  hedges — ^hedges  of  England,  long 
shafts  of  the  nimbus  of  London.  Hurdles  here  and  there. 
Park  palings.  Reflections  in  windows.  On — on — ^through 
the  night  to  the  North.  Over  stretched  roads,  with  a  soft, 
continuous  motion  like  slipping  water.  Nights  and  days  un- 
winding down  long  roads. 

In  the  green  dawn,  spires  and  bell-towers  start  up  and 
stare  at  us.    Hoary  old  woods  nod  and  beckon.    A  castle 
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turret  glitters  through  trees.  There  is  a  perfume  of  wild- 
rose  and  honey-bine,  twining  in  the  hedges — Northerly 
hedges,  sliding  away  behind  us.  The  pole-chains  tinkle  tunes 
and  play  a  saraband  with  sheep-beUs  beyond  the  hedges. 
Wedges  of  fields — square,  flat,  slatted  green  with  com, 
purple  with  cabbages.  The  stable  clocks  of  Gayhurst  and 
Tyringham  chime  from  either  side  of  the  road.  The  Ouse 
twinkles  blue  among  smooth  meadows.  Gol  Gol  News  of 
the  World  1  Perhaps  a  victory:  the  "Nile"  or  "  Sala- 
manca '*  1  Perhaps  a  proclamation,  or  a  fall  in  the  rate  of 
consols.  Whatever  it  is,  the  hedges  of  England  hear  it  first. 
Hear  it,  and  flick  and  flutter  their  leaves,  and  catch  the  dust 
of  it  on  their  shining  backs.  Bear  it  over  the  dumpling  hills 
and  the  hump-backed  bridges.  Start  it  down  the  rivers: 
Eden,  Eshe,  Sark,  Milk,  DriflF,  and  Clyde.  Shout  it  to  the 
sculptured  corbels  of  old  churches.  Lurch  round  comers 
with  it,  and  stop  with  a  snap  before  the  claret-colored  brick 
front  of  the  Bell  at  Derby,  and  call  it  to  the  ostler  as  he 
runs  out  with  fresh  horses.  The  twenty  Corinthian  columns 
of  pale  prinut)se  alabaster  at  Keddleston  Hall  tremble  with 
its  importance.  Even  the  runaway  couples  bound  for  Gretna 
Green  cheer  and  wave.  Laurels,  and  ribbons,  and  a  red  flag 
on  our  roof.    "  Wellesley  forever  1 " 

Dust  dims  the  hedges.  A  light  travelling  chariot  running 
sixteen  miles  an  hour  with  four  blood  mares  doing  their 
bravest.  Whip,  bound,  and  cut  again.  Loose  rein,  quick 
spur.  He  stands  up  in  the  chariot  and  shakes  a  bag  fiiU  of 
broad  guineas,  you  can  hear  them — clinking,  chinking — even 
above  the  roar  of  wheels.  "  Go  itl  Go  itl  We  are  getting 
away  from  them.  Fifty  guineas  to  each  of  you  if  we  get 
there  in  time."  Quietly  wait,  grey  hedges,  it  will  all  happen 
again :  quick  whip,  spur,  strain.  Two  purple-faced  gentle- 
men in  another  chariot,  black  geldings  smoking  hot,  blood 
and  froth  flipped  over  the  hedges.  They  hail  the  coach: 
"  How  far  ahead?  Can  we  catch  them?  "  "  Ten  minutes 
gone  by.  Not  more."  The  post-boys  wale  their  lunging 
horses.    Rattle,  reel,  and  plunge. 

But  the  runaways  have  Jack  Ainslee  from  the  Bush, 
Carlisle.  He  rides  in  a  yellow  jacket,  and  he  knows  every 
by-lane  and  wood  between  here  and  the  border.  In  an  hour 
he  will  have  them  at  Gretna,  and  to-night  the  lady  will  write 
to  her  family  at  Doncaster,  and  the  down  mail  wlQ  carry  the 
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letter,  with  tenpence  halfpenny  to  pay  for  news  that  nobody 
wishes  to  hear. 

"  Buy  a  pottle  of  plums,  good  Sir."  "  Cherries,  fine,  ripe 
cherries  O."  Gret  your  plums  and  cherries,  and  hurry  into 
the  White  Horse  Cellar  for  a  last  rum  and  milk.  You 
are  a  poet,  bound  to  Dover  over  Westminster  Bridge. 
Ah,  well,  all  the  same.  You  are  an  Essex  farmer,  grown  fat 
by  selling  your  peas  at  Covent  Garden  Market  at  four 
guineas  a  pint.  Certainly;  as  you  please.  You  are  a  pre- 
bend of  Exeter  or  Wells,  timing  your  joimiey  to  the  Cathe- 
dral Close.  If  you  choose.  You  are  a  Corinthian  Buck  going 
down  to  Brighton  by  the  Age  which  runs  "with  a  fury." 
Mercury  on  a  box  seat. 

Grct  up,  beavers  and  top-boots.  Shoot  the  last  parcel  in. 
Now — "  Let  'em  go.  I  have  'cm."  That  tOM  a  jerk,  but 
the  coachman  lets  fly  his  whip  and  quirks  his  off -wheeler  on 
the  thigh.  Out  and  imder  the  archway  of  the  coach-yard,  with 
the  guard  playing  "  Sally  in  Our  Alley  "  on  his  key-bugle. 
White  with  sun,  the  streets  of  London.  Cloud-shadows  run 
ahead  of  us  along  the  streets.  Morning.  Smnmer.  England. 
"  Have  a  light,  Sir?    Tobacco  tastes  well  in  this  fresh  air." 

Hedges  of  England,  how  biany  wheels  spatter  you  in  a 
day?  How  many  coaches  roU  between  you  on  their  star- 
point  way?  What  rainbow  colors  slide  past  you  with  the 
fluency  of  water?  Crunson  mails  rumble  and  glide  the  night 
through,  but  the  Cambridge  Telegraph  is  a  brilliant  blue. 
The  Bull  and  Mouth  coaches  are  buttercup  yellow,  those 
of  the  BuU  are  painted  red,  while  the  Bell  and  Crown 
sports  a  dark  maroon  with  light  red  wheels.  They  whirl  by 
in  a  flurry  of  dust  and  colors.  Soon  all  this  will  drop  asunder 
like  the  broken  glass  of  a  kaleidoscope.  Hedges,  you  will 
see  other  pictures.  New  colors  will  flow  beside  you.  New 
shapes  will  intersect  you.  Tut  I  Tut  I  Have  you  not  haw- 
thorn blossoms  and  the  hips  and  haws  of  roses  ? 

Tnmdle  between  your  sharp-shorn  hedges,  old  Tallyhos 
and  Comets  and  Regents.  Stop  at  the  George,  and  turn 
with  a  flourish  into  the  yard,  where  a  strapper  is  wash- 
ing a  mud-splashed  chaise,  and  the  horsekeeper  is  putting 
a  "  point "  on  that  best  whip  of  yours.  "  Coach  stops  here 
half  an  hour,  Gentlemen:  dinner  quite  ready,"     A  long 
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oak  corridor.  Then  a  burst  of  sunshine  through  leaded 
windows,  spangling  a  floor,  iris-tinting  rounds  of  beef, 
and  flaked  veal  pies,  and  rose-marbled  hams,  and  great 
succulent  cheeses.  Wine-glasses  take  it  and  break  it,  and 
it  quivers  away  over  the  table-cloth  in  faint  rainbows; 
or,  straight  and  sudden,  stamps  a  startling  silver  whorl  on 
the  polished  side  of  a  teapot  of  hot  Bohea.  A  tortoise-shell 
cat  naps  between  red  geraniums,  and  mjnrtle  sprigs  tap  the 
stuccoed  wall,  gently  blowing  to  and  fro. 

Ah,  hedges  of  England,  have  you  led  to  this?  Do  you 
always  conduct  to  galleried  inns,  snug  bars,  beds  hung  with 
flowered  chintz,  sheets  smelling  of  lavender? 

What  of  the  target  practice  off  Spithead?  What  of  the 
rocking  seventy-fours,  flocking  like  gulls  about  the  harbor 
entrances?   Hedges  of  England,  can  they  root  you  in  the  sea? 

Your  leaves  rustle  to  the  quick  breeze  of  wheels  inces- 
santly turning.  This  island  might  be  a  treadmill  kept  float- 
ing right  side  up  by  gaUoping  hoofs. 

Gabled  roofs  of  Grreen  Dragons,  and  Catherine  Wheels 
and  Crowns,  ivy-covered  walls,  cool  cellars  holding  bins 
and  bins  of  old  port,  and  claret,  and  burgundy.  You 
cannot  hear  the  din  of  passing  chaises,  underground,  there 
is  only  the  sound  of  beer  nmning  into  a  jug  as  the  landlord 
turns  the  spiggot  of  a  barrel.  Green  sponge  of  England, 
your  heart  is  red  with  wine.  "  Fine  spirits  and  brandies." 
Ha!  Hal  Good  old  England,  drinking,  blinking,  dreading 
new  ideas.  Queer,  bluff,  burly  England.  You  have  Nelsons, 
and  Wellesleys,  and  Tom  Cribbs,  but  you  have  also  Words- 
worths  and  Ronmeys,  and  (a  whisper  in  your  ear)  Ark- 
wrights  and  Stevensons. 

"  Time's  up,  Gentlemen;  take  your  places,  please  1 "  The 
horn  rings  out,  the  bars  rattle,  the  horses  sidle  and  paw  and 
swing;  swish— clip — ^with  the  long  whip,  and  away  to  the 
hedges  again.  The  high,  bordering  hedges,  leading  to  Salis- 
bury, and  Bath,  and  Exeter. 

Christmas  weather  with  a  hard  frost.  Hips  and  haws 
sparkle  in  the  hedges,  garnets  and  camelians  scattered  on 
green  baize.  The  edges  of  the  coachman's  hat  are  notched 
with  icicles.  The  horses  slip  on  the  frozen  roads.  Loads 
are  heavy  at  this  time  of  year,  with  rabbits  and  pheasants 
tied  under  the  coach,  but  it  is  all  hearty  Christmas  cheer, 
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rushing  between  the  hedges  to  get  there  in  time  for  the  plum- 
pudding.  Old  England  forever  I  And  coach  horns,  and 
waits,  and  Cathedral  organs  hail  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

But  our  star,  our  London,  gutters  with  fog.  The  Thames 
rolls  like  smoke  under  charcoal.  The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is 
gone,  so  is  the  spire  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  only  the 
fires  of  torches  are  brisk  and  tossing.  Tossing  torches ;  toss- 
ing heads  of  horses.  Eight  mails  following  each  other  out 
of  London  by  torchlight.  Scarcely  can  we  see  the  red  flare 
of  the  horn  lantern  in  the  hand  of  the  ostler  at  the  Peacock, 
but  his  voice  blocks  squarely  into  the  fog:  York  Highflyer, 
Leeds  Union,  Stamford  Regent.  Coach  lamps  stream  and 
stare,  and  key-bugles  play  fugues  with  each  other;  "  Oh, 
Dear,  What  Can  the  Matter  Be? ''  and  "  The  Flaxen  Headed 
Plowboy  "  cannon  and  catch  as  the  mails  take  the  road. 
There  will  be  no  "  springing  "  the  horses  over  the  "  hospital 
ground  "  on  a  day  like  this ;  we  cannot  make  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour  in  such  a  fog.  Hedges  of  England,  you  are 
only  ledges  from  which  water  drips  back  to  the  sea.  The 
rain  is  so  heavy  the  coach  sways.  There  will  be  floods  farther 
on.  Floods  over  the  river  Mole,  with  apples,  and  trees,  and 
hurdles  floating.  Have  a  care  with  your  leaders  there,  they 
have  lost  the  road,  and  the  wheelers  have  toppled  into  a  ditch 
of  swirling,  curling  water.  The  wheelers  flounder  and  squeal 
and  drown,  but  the  coach  is  hung  up  on  the  stimip  of  a  willow- 
tree,  and  the  passengers  have  only  a  broken  leg  or  two  among 
them. 

Double  thong  your  team,  Coachman,  that  creaking  gibbet 
on  the  top  of  Hindhead  is  an  awesome  sight  at  the  fall  of 
night,  with  the  wind  roaring  and  squeaking  over  the  heather. 
The  murder,  they  say,  was  done  at  this  spot.  Give  it  to  them 
on  the  flank,  good  and  hot.  "  Lord,  I  wish  I  had  a  nip  of 
cherry  brandy  1"  "What  was  that;  down  in  the  bowl?'* 
"  Drop  my  arm,  danm  youl  or  j'^ou  will  roll  the  coach  overl  " 
Teeth  chatter,  bony  castanets — click — click — to  a  ghastly 
tune,  click — click — on  the  gallows-tree,  where  it  blows  so 
windily.  Blows  the  caged  bones  all  about,  one  or  two  of  them 
have  dropped  out.  The  up  coach  will  see  them  lying  on  the 
ground  like  snowflakes  to-morrow.  But  we  shall  be  floun- 
dering in  a  drift,  and  shifting  the  mail-bags  to  one  of  the 
horses  so  that  the  guard  can  carry  them  on. 
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Hedges  of  England,  smothered  in  snow.  Hedges  of 
England,  row  after  row,  flat  and  obliterate  down  to  the  sea; 
but  the  chains  are  choked  on  the  gallows-tree.  Round  about 
England  the  toothed  waves  snarl,  gnarling  her  cliffs  of  chalk 
and  marl.  Crabbed  England,  consuming  beef  and  pudding, 
and  pouring  down  magnums  of  port,  to  cheat  the  elements. 
Go  it,  England,  you  will  beat  Bonaparte  yet.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  ideas?  You  have  Bishops,  and  Squires,  and 
Manor-houses,  and — ^rum. 

London  shakes  with  bells.  Loud,  bright  bells  clashing 
over  roofs  and  steeples,  exploding  in  the  sunlight  with  the 
brilliance  of  rockets.  Every  clock-tower  drips  a  tune.  The 
people  are  merry-making,  for  this  is  the  King's  Birthday  and 
the  mails  parade  this  afternoon. 

"  Messrs.  Vidler  and  Parrat  request  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Chaplin's  company  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  May, 
to  a  cold  coUation  at  three  o'clock  and  to  see  the  Procession 
of  the  Mails." 

What  a  magnificent  spectacle  I  A  coil  of  coaches  pro- 
gressing round  and  round  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Sun- 
mottled  harness,  gold  and  scarlet  guards,  horns  throwing  off 
sprays  of  light  and  music.  Liverpool,  Manchester — ^blacks 
and  greys;  Bristol,  Devenport — satin  bays;  Holyhead — 
diestnuts;  Halifax — groans,  blue-specked,  rose-specked.  On 
their  box-seat  thrones  sit  the  mighty  coachmen,  twisting  their 
horses  this  way  and  that  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist.  These  are 
the  spokes  of  a  wheeling  sun,  these  are  the  rays  of  London's 
aureole.  This  is  her  star-fire,  reduced  by  a  prism  to  separate 
sparks.  Cheer,  good  people  I  Chuck  up  your  hats,  and  buy 
violets  to  pin  in  your  coats.  You  shall  see  it  all  to-night, 
when  the  King's  arms  shine  in  lamps  from  every  house-front, 
and  the  mails,  done  parading,  crack  their  whips  and  depart. 
England  forever  I    Hurrah  1 

England  forever — agoing  to  the  Prize  Fight  on  Copthorne 
Common.  England  forever,  with  a  blue  coat  and  scarlet 
lining  hanging  over  the  back  of  the  tilbury.  England  driving 
a  gig  and  one  horse ;  England  set  up  with  a  curricle  and  two. 
England  in  donkey-carts  and  coaches.  England  swearing, 
pushing,  drinking,  happy,  off  to  see  the  "  Game  Chicken  " 
punch  the  "  Nonpareil's  "  face  to  a  black-and-blue  jelly. 
Good  old  En^rland,  drunk  as  a  lord,  cursin&r  the  turn-pike 
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men.  Your  hedges  will  be  a  nest  of  broken  bottles  before 
nig^t,  and  clouds  of  dust  will  quench  the  perfume  of  your 
flowers.  I  bet  you  three  bulls  to  a  tanner  you  can't  smell  a 
rose  for  a  week. 

They've  got  the  soldiers  out  farther  along.  "  Damn  the 
soldiers!    Drive  through  them,  Watscm."    A  fine,  manly 

business ;    are    we    slaves  ?      "  Britons    never — ^never " 

Waves  lap  the  shores  of  England,  waves  like  watchdogs 
growling;  and  long  hedges  bind  her  like  a  bundle.  Sit  safe, 
England,  trussed  and  knotted;  while  your  strings  hold,  all 
will  be  weU. 

But  in  the  distance  there  is  a  puff  of  steauL  Just  a  puff, 
but  it  will  do.  Post-boys,  coachmen,  guards,  chaises,  melt 
like  meadow  rime  before  the  sim. 

You  spun  your  webs  over  England,  hedge  to  hedge.  You 
kept  England  bound  together  by  your  spinning  wheels.  But 
it  is  gone.  They  have  driven  a  wedge  of  iron  into  your  heart. 
They  have  dried  up  the  sea,  and  made  pathways  in  the  swim- 
ming air.  They  have  tapped  the  barrels  in  your  cellars  and 
your  throats  are  parched  and  bleeding.  But  still  the  hedges 
blow  for  the  Spring,  and  dusty  soldiers  smell  your  roses  as 
they  tramp  to  Aldershot  or  Dorchester. 

England  forever  1  Star-pointed  and  shining.  Flinging 
her  hedges  out  and  asunder  to  embrace  the  world. 

Amy  Lowell. 


THE  COUNTRY  MY  FATHER 

TOLD  ME  OF 


BY  HABBISON  BHODES 


The  middle  years  of  one's  life  are  not  the  pleasantest 
to  be  in,  these  days  of  war.  The  late  forties  and  the  early 
fifties  hold  in  them  few  possibilities  of  the  valiant  deeds 
and  shining  sacrifices  whidi  light  up  fitfully  our  darkened 
world.  We  who  are  of  that  generation  may  carry  a  flame 
within  our  hearts,  but  in  this  world's  greatest  event  we  are, 
after  all,  but  in  the  reserves.  We  are  far  from  being  useless 
— ^indeed  there  are  ten  thousand  ways  in  which  we  serve,  and 
serve  gladly,  but  each  man  of  us  knows  within  him  that  this 
is  not  his  war,  that  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  the  supreme 
glory  of  victory,  when  it  shall  come,  are  youth's,  youth's 
straight  and  beautiful  in  khaki.  There  is  here  no  preten- 
sion to  being  the  mouthpiece — even  self-appointed — of  the 
middle-aged  of  America,  least  of  all  any  intention  of  pictur- 
ing the  generation  of  the  forties  and  fifties  as  morbidly  un- 
happy because  they  are  not  young  again.  Let  us  be  honest. 
While  they  do  their  duties  behind  the  lines  cheerfully,  will- 
ingly and  weU,  there  may  even  quite  conceivably  come  mo- 
ments when  it  seems  comfortable,  since  it  is  inevitable,  that 
these  duties  are  not  in  the  firing  line.  It  would  be  natural 
and  perhaps  not  very  shameful  that  the  flesh  of  middle  age 
should  sometime  be  weak  and  reluctant ;  yet  the  spirit  has  its 
times  of  strength  and  vision  when  these  same  comfortable 
men  must  quietly  feel  something  of  the  bitterness  of  chances 
lost,  and  find  it  hard,  as  they  see  the  flag  fluttering  against 
the  blue  sky,  not  to  be  following  it  to  the  end,  whatever 
that  end  may  be. 

Our  fathers,  North  and  South,  fought  their  war;  our  sons, 
not  we,  fight  ours.  We  have  somehow  fallen  in  between  and 
to  aU  of  us  must  come  moments  when  we  feel  that  as  once  the 
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world  was  saved  for  us  by  those  who  went  before  so  now  it 
must  be  saved  for  us  by  those  who  come  after.  We  stand 
between  two  greater  g^ierations  than  our  own,  between  two 
great  periods  of  the  nation's  history  when  America  was  put 
to  the  test,  and  so  God  send  it,  in  neither  case  found  wanting. 

Yet,  though  we  now  take  the  lesser  part,  we  are  the 
bearers  of  a  great  tradition.  We  can  tell  our  sons  of  what 
our  fathers  did,  and  so  hand  on  the  torch.  We  can  tell  them 
what  America  was  in  their  grandfathers'  days.  The  story 
of  how  she  rose  to  the  emergency  in  '68,  and  of  how  both 
sides,  North  and  South,  fought  and  bled  for  what  seemed  to 
them  ideals  can  never  be  retold  too  often;  it  cannot  but 
heighten  our  military  and  civilian  courage  now  to  know  how 
hard  they  fought.  Yet  it  is  not  just  from  this  point  of  view 
that  I,  of  the  generation  in  between,  would  now  write  of  the 
country  my  father  told  me  of,  the  America  of  antebellum 
days,  the  Ohio  of  his  youth.  It  is  because,  so  today  we  all 
believe,  on  the  whirlwind  of  the  Great  War  the  Revolution 
is  coming,  bringing  in  a  simpler,  fairer  life  for  all,  and 
because  in  the  picture  I  can  make  myself  of  this  earlier 
America  of  my  father  and  your  father's  boyhood  I  find  what 
may  possibly  be  hints  and  lessons  for  the  new  America  of 
my  old  age  and  yours  and  of  our  grandsons'  boyhood. 

They  lived  simply  and  frugally  in  the  Northern  Ohio  of 
those  days.  In  the  farming  and  dairy  country  and  the  small 
villages  that  dotted  it,  money  in  any  modem  sense  was 
unknown.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  descended  from  a  rich 
maternal  grandfather — ^he  may  have  had  an  income  of  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  1  But  no  one  in  the  village  had  much 
more.  With  such  a  fortune  elegance  was  quite  within  reach. 
It  is  true  that  my  grandmother  did  the  cooking  and  most  of 
the  housework.  But  my  mother  had  a  square  piano  with 
carved  legs  and,  when  she  was  at  the  Eclectic  Academy  at 
Hiram,  had,  so  I  have  been  told  and  like  to  believe,  the  pret- 
tiest clothes  of  any  girl  there.  And,  if  you  have  a  taste  for 
clothes,  are  there  ever  any  clothes  better  than  the  prettiest? 
Under  any  new  regime  the  Revolution  may  subject  us  to  it  is 
probable  that  an  income  of  three  thousand  a  year,  a  square 
piano  with  carved  legs,  and  if  we  have  any  real  gift  for 
clothes  the  prettiest  clothes  will  be  within  everyone's  reach. 

Perhaps  this  old  Ohio  was  not  as  I  see  it — I  cannot  give 
memories,  only  handed-down  traditions.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  riches  were  so  rare  that  they  were  not,  as  they  have 
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sometimes  seemed  lately  to  be  in  America,  the  chief  source  of 
distinction.  Distinction  was  a  more  personal  thing  then,  it 
proceeded  from  native  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  the 
use  to  which  you  put  tl  em.  It  was  the  era  of  a  passionate 
belief  in  education;  this  indeed  was,  as  I  figure  my  father's 

fouth,  the  chief  animating  desire  of  him  and  all  his  friends, 
have  a  few  letters  written  to  him  while  he  was  at  the  little 
freshwater  academy  on  the  hill,  by  his  sister  at  home.  There 
was  a  younger  brother  who  wanted  to  go  up  to  the  academy 
for  a  term,  but  my  aunt  feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  so  because  all  my  grandfather  could  give  him  to  go  on  was 
three  doUarsl  Yet,  incredible  as  it  sounds,  it  appears  from 
a  later  letter  that  he  did  start  on  this  great  educational  adven- 
ture with  these  funds  and  these  only  in  his  pocket.  I  know 
that  my  father  had  at  one  time  the  job  of  ringing  the  early 
chapel  bell  and  got  fifty  cents  a  week  for  it — perhaps  he 
turned  over  this  post  to  the  ambitious  younger  brother. 

It  must  have  been  easy  to  teach  such  students.  One  of 
my  father's  few  proud  boasts  had  to  do  with  the  days  when 
he  had  become  a  teacher  at  the  college.  He  wanted  to  give 
a  certain  course  of  lectures,  but  there  was  no  hour  free  for  it 
except  the  time  before  chapel  and  even  before  breakfast.  He 
decided  to  risk  it,  however,  and  at  seven  in  the  morning  had 
almost  half  the  coUege  in  attendance  I 

It  was  "  book-learning  "  and  literature  and  the  graces  of 
life  that  they  were  after  in  those  days.  The  book  I  value  most 
of  the  few  I  own  is  a  yellow  somewhat  tattered  volume  of 
Macaulay's  Essays,  bound  in  a  dingj*^  brown  paste-board 
cover.  It  is  a  cheap  American  reprint  in  a  type  so  small  that 
no  one  nowadays  with  any  respect  for  his  eyes  would  even 
attempt  to  read  it.  It  has  on  the  fly  leaf  in  his  handwriting 
a  statement  that  it  was  the  first  book  my  father  ever  bought, 
and  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  secured  it  second  hand 
and  that  it  was  a  great  bargain  at  sixty  cents.  Macaulay  is 
out  of  fashion  now  but  between  those  brown  paste-board 
covers  in  that  infernal  print  there  was  an  immense  store  of 
information  set  forth  in  what  seemed  to  the  taste  of  that  time 
some  considerable  splendor  of  language.  For  a  boy  in  a 
northern  Ohio  farmhouse  the  gates  must  indeed  have  opened 
upon  a  new  world,  let  into  the  old  a  clear,  invigorating  air. 
Afar  from  the  hilltop  of  little  Hiram  with  its  Eclectic 
Academy  the  beacon  of  education  must  have  flared  and 
called.    Not  so  did  I  later,  with  things  made  easy,  go  to 
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Harvard.  But  so  I  believe  will  the  sons  of  the  new  democ- 
racy take  themselves  to  their  shrines  of  learning. 

It  is  now  a  long  time  that  technical  training  or  prepara- 
tion for  the  triumphs  of  big  business  are  what  is  mostly  asked 
of  education.  "  JBook-leaming  **  is  al  nost  despised,  nobody 
wants  it  nowadays  very  passionately  except  Russian  Jews 
in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  and  young  negroes  in  the 
cabins  of  the  South ;  no  one  else  believes  in  education  in  the 
old  sense.  But  will  it  be  so  in  the  days  to  come?  Our  young 
agitators  today  are  by  no  means  tmned  away  from  letters 
and  the  graces.  Even  the  I.  W.  W.  produce  poets.  It  is  at 
least  open  to  an  optimist  to  believe  that  when  the  economic 
struggle  for  existence  is  a  little  relaxed  the  proletariat  will 
have  something  of  the  same  zest  for  education  as  had  boys 
and  girls  in  Ohio  in  those  earlier  times.  One  term  my  father 
and  a  chum,  both  in  low  financial  waters,  "  boarded  them- 
selves *'  and  subsisted  for  weeks  on  a  diet  that  nowadays 
would  recommend  them  vastly  to  Mr.  Hoover,  "  commeal 
mush  "  cooked  by  themselves.  Will  not  something  of  the 
fine  fervor  for  the  better  things  of  life  which  was  boiled  into 
that  humble  dish  stir  the  boys  of  the  young  twentieth  cen- 
tury? Isn't  this  the  kind  of  simplicity  and  asceticism  which 
will  enable  us  not  only  to  win  the  war  but  to  confront  life 
after  it  ?    What  America  has  done  cannot  America  do  again  ? 

It  is  pleasant — pleasant  for  me  at  least — to  linger  over 
the  tales  and  traditions  of  my  father's  teaching  days  at  the 
little  college.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  band  of  them  in  the 
faculty,  James  A.  Garfield  and  a  wonderful  Miss  Almeda 
Booth,  who  has  never  been  forgotten  in  that  part  of  Ohio, 
and  others.  They  had  all  of  them  an  exuberant  and  full- 
throated  delight  in  letters  and  learning  and  their  talks  were 
nodes  amhrosiance.  Somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  before 
their  eyes  all  English  literature  glittered  as  if  the  dew  still 
lay  upon  it.  They  were  far  from  the  centers  of  light  and 
leading  in  the  East.  But  pilgrims  sometimes  came,  bringing 
news  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  and  Concord.  There  is  a 
pleasant  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Howells's  recent  books  in 
which  he  tells  of  a  late  afternoon  on  Garfield's  porch  at 
Hiram  when  his  host  suddenly  rushed  to  the  fence  and 
called  to  the  people  of  the  houses  near  by  to  "  come  over." 
"  He's  telling  about  Longfellow  and  Emerson  and  Tho- 
reau  1 "  he  cried.  Does  not  such  a  world  seem  yoimg  and 
happy  and  right? 
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It  was  the  custom  of  those  simple  days  to  teach  a  term  at  a 
district  school  and  then,  on  the  tiny  hoard  saved,  study  a  term 
at  some  academy  or  college.  Education  in  Ohio  was  there  for 
you,  but  you  had  to  want  it.  And  something  like  this  seems 
to  me  what  we  may  hope  for  in  the  socialized  future;  not 
that  everyone  shall  receive  the  higher  education  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  that  it  shall  be  there  for  those  who 
really  want  it  and  will  work  for  it.  There  must  have  been 
something  pleasant  too  in  sharing  your  education  as  you 
went  rioSgr.  kind  of  cheerful  <J  Jenerous  communil/.f 
the  goods  of  the  mind.  You  paused  a  little  while  in  the 
district  school  to  help  those  who  were  behind  you  in  the  road. 
Will  not  the  new  world  be  built  in  and  by  such  pauses  to 
help?  No  personal  anecdote  which  my  father  could  tell  me 
had  quite  the  thrill  of  the  one  in  which  he,  a  slim  boy  of 
sixteen,  faced  a  new  school  in  which  boys,  bigger  than  he  and 
bent  on  mischief,  awaited  him  as  pupils.  Would  moral  dis- 
cipline win  or  would  the  secretly  frightened  young  teacher 
be  forced  to  attempt  corporal  punishment  upon  these  husky 
giants?  Such  were  the  perils  and  adventiu'es  of  education 
then. 

If  Germany  and  Germanized  socialism  should  win  we 
shall  all  be  bound  as  with  chains  to  the  occupation  in  life 
appointed  for  us.  But  if  the  Democracy  is  triumphant  we 
shall  hope  for  a  fluidity  of  social  movement  much  beyond 
what  we  have  now.  The  land  now  is  full  of  unhappy  square 
pegs  in  round  holes,  kept  there,  so  they  think,  by  the  restric- 
tion of  the  capitalistic  system  as  at  present  practiced.  In  an 
ideal  world  every  one  will  be  well  fitted  into  his  place.  But 
this  entails  some  experiments,  some  trying.  Again  it  is 
useful  to  reconstruct  our  parents'  world.  There  they  tried 
experiments. 

After  the  period  of  being  alternately  teacher  and  student 
my  father  became  teacher  altogether.  As  I  say  "  altogether  " 
I  realize  that  this  is  not  quite  true.  For  he  soon  began  to  try 
his  hand  at  preaching.  He  was  never  ordained  but  there 
were  villages  here  and  there  that  sent  invitations  to  the  young 
professor  to  come  to  them  on  a  Sunday,  when  he  stayed  at 
some  leading  citizen's  house  and  made  the  occasion  agreeable 
socially  as  well  as  religiously,  we  may  believe.  It  was  thought 
by  many  that  he  would  definitely  choose  the  ministry  but 
other  calls  rang  in  his  ears  and  he  was  later  the  editor  of  the 
big  newspaper  in  the  nearby  city.    But  for  all  the  energy 
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this  shifting  and  these  occupations  implied  he  was  a  lover  of 
peace  and  quiet  and  books  and  green  fields  and  he  turned  to 
a  leisurely  practice  of  the  law.  He  was,  in  the  final  summing 
up,  not  ambitious,  as  we  later  came  to  understand  the  word, 
either  of  money  or  position.  He  wanted  contentment,  and  I 
think  found  it  in  ways  that  perhaps  hold  a  hint  for  the  genera- 
tion that  is  now  marching  ahead  into  a  simpler  world,  into  one 
more  like  his. 

I  think  it  was  an  unsnobbish  country,  that  of  my  father's 
youth.  Certainly  a  cheerful  democracy  of  feeling  lingered 
on  with  him  to  the  end.  I,  as  of  a  younger  more  vitiated 
time,  used  sometimes  to  urge  social  distinctions  upon  his 
notice,  but  he  maintained  the  air  of  believing  that  lliey  did 
not  exist.  I  remember  for  me  almost  painful  moments  of 
fraternization,  once  with  some  Irish  laborers  in  a  third  class 
carriage  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  and 
again  with  a  queer  frowsy  Dutch  priest  who  could  only 
manage  conversation  in  a  little  broken  Latin  and  took  us  witiii 
him  to  his  hotel  in  Amsterdam,  a  cheap  and  imworthy  hole  I 
thought.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  I  had  any  such  ease 
in  a  third  class  carriage,  while  the  Latin  talk  seems  now  to 
make  my  Harvard  training  inejffectual  beside  that  obtained 
at  little  Hiram  on  the  hill. 

My  father  had  an  imconquerable  optimistic  belief  that  a 
human  being  was  generally  welcome  everywhere.  We  were 
great  walkers  and  sight-seers.  He  and  I  were  used  to  plunge 
unhesitatingly  past  "  no  admittance  *'  and  "  no  trespass  " 
signs.  /  hesitated,  but  I  followed  him.  The  rule  was,  so  my 
father  asserted,  to  go  ahead  imtil  someone  stopped  you  and 
turned  you  back.  We  were  stopped  often  enough,  but  we 
were  rarely  turned  back.  Indeed  we  generally  ended  by 
seeing  whatever  it  was  we  had  wanted  to  see  under  the 
friendly  guidance  of  those  whose  business  it  theoreticaUy  was 
to  eject  us.  We  sometimes  even  got  lunch,  and  once  an 
invitation  for  the  night.  It  was  like  young  G^eorge  Ticknor, 
one  of  our  earliest  European  tourists,  in  the  gardens  of  Blen- 
heim receiving  an  invitation  from  the  Duke  as  a  tribute  to 
his  nationality — except  that  I  am  afraid  our  host  was  some- 
what less  than  ducal.  There  will  be  fewer  of  these  chilling 
signs  in  the  future  and  more  of  a  disposition  to  share  the 
beauties  of  the  earth  with  one's  fellow  man.  In  more  ways 
than  one  my  father's  rule  may  become  a  widely  popular  one 
— ^go  ahead  until  some  one  stops  you. 
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Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  country  my  father  told 
me  of  are  gone  forever,  no  swing  of  any  pendulmn  can  bring 
them  back.  The  German- Americans  of  that  day  had  fled 
from  oppression  at  home,  and  though  they  cherished  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  older  land,  they  were  loyal  here. 
When  the  time  came  they  helped  us  fight  the  war  of  the 
sixties.  We  were  brought  up  to  think  of  them  as  simple 
kind  men  and  women  and  good  American  citizens.  No  hints 
were  ever  heard  of  another  loyalty  to  Prussia,  though  indeed 
people  looked  not  unkindly  on  the  new  Empire.  There  was 
a  fat  man  named  Harms  who  had  a  vineyard  on  a  hillside  to 
which  I  was  often  taken  Simday  afternoons  by  my  father. 
He  had  constructed  in  the  very  branches  of  a  huge  maple 
tree  a  platform  reached  by  a  stair-case  from  the  ground. 
Here  there  were  tables  and  chairs,  and  to  sit  here  in  mid-air 
among  green  leaves  and  be  allowed  to  drink  a  small  glass  of 
sweet  wine  was  the  very  most  agreeable  debauchery  of  my 
boyhood.  No  boy  growing  up  now  can  ever  see  his  German- 
American  fellow  citizens  in  any  such  golden  mist  of  kindly 
feeling  as  I  had  for  Mr.  Harms.  The  European  Germany 
has  ti^en  such  possibilities  from  her  descendants  here — and 
made  their  way,  even  for  the  best  and  most  loyal  of  them, 
an  arid  path  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Periods  of  national  life  come  into  fashion  and  go  out  of 
it,  and  it  is  not  all  a  matter  of  furniture  and  wall-papers  and 
coats  and  frocks.  People  are  collecting  now  all  the  quaint 
house-f imiishings  of  that  time ;  I  think  they  are  also  collect- 
ing memories.  Only  a  few  of  the  men  and  women  of  before 
the  old  war  linger  with  us  still.  I  have  a  sense  that  every- 
where through  the  land  young  and  middle-aged  and  almost 
old  younger  people  are  listening  to  them  as  they  tell  their 
stories  for  the  last  time,  and  that  the  country  that  they  tell 
us  of  seems  every  day  more  lovely  and  simple  and  clean  and 
good.  Is  not  the  money  fever  already  waning?  Is  the  self- 
ishness and  the  self-indulgence  not  already  burned  out  of  us, 
some  of  it,  by  this  our  new  test?  Is  that  earlier  America  of 
our  fathers  a  mere  mirage  now,  or  are  we  to  find  it  or  some- 
thing of  it  in  the  later  America  that  we  catch  glimpses  of 
beyond  the  desert  wastes  of  war? 

As  I  look  back  and  remember  what  my  father  told  me,  of 
course  the  great  event  seems  their  war,  fought — from  their 
point  of  view — ^to  preserve  the  imion  and  to  free  the  slaves. 
Now  we  again  have  war,  and  now  again  there  are  many  who 
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belieye  that  there  are  still  slaves  to  be  freed.  It  is  significant 
that  one  of  the  newest  and  most  advanced  journals  of  the 
Revoluticm  takes  for  its  title  the  historic  one  of  The  Uberor 
tor  and  brings  out  its  first  issue  on  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Does 
the  pendulum  indeed  swing  back?  And  can  we  recapture  for 
our  war  and  our  reconstruction  something  of  the  fervor  of  our 
fathers — something  of  their  hig^  idealism?  You  boys  who  go 
to  fi^t  and  who  shall  come  back  to  direct  America's  course, 
will  you  listen  occasicmally  to  our  stories  of  the  land  your 
grandfathers  kept  safe  for  you?  We,  the  generation  of  your 
fathers,  belcmg  only  between  the  wars.  Yet  we  have  sat  at 
our  fatiiers'  feet,  tlieir  hands  have  been  laid  on  us;  we  can 
perhaps  in  time  lay  hands  on  you  and  ccmsecrate  you,  hand 
cm  to  you  their  traditions  of  America.  And  then  America 
and  democracy — in  their  Mr.  Lincoln's  phrase — shall  not 
perish  frmn  the  earth. 

Habsibon  Rhodes. 


SAMUEL  BUTLER'S  GOD 

BY   FELIX   GRENDON 


The  American  publication  of  God  the  Known  and  God 
the  Unknown  reminds  us  that  Butler  was  both  a  moralist 
who  never  moralized  and  an  artist  whose  sense  of  the  divine 
caused  him  to  reject  all  traditional  systems  of  divinity.  His 
religion  was  not  a  pigeon-holed  affair  to  be  lugged  out  once 
every  Wednesday  prayer  meeting  and  twice  on  Sundays, « 
but  an  essence  of  his  personality,  a  mental  factor  inseparable 
from  his  conception  of  life  or  his  thoughts  on  art,  philosophy, 
and  science.  Thus  it  is  basic  in  the  very  bone  and  tissue  of 
all  his  work,  in  his  evolutionary  and  fictional  writings  quite 
as  much  as  in  his  ecclesiastical  satires,  Erewhon  Revisited 
and  The  Fair  Haven.  But  what  is  colloidal  in  any  Butlerian 
masterpiece  is  crystallized  in  the  essays  about  the  known  and 
the  unknown  God.  What  is  held  in  implicit  suspension  else- 
where is  explicitly  stated  here.  The  cardinal  points  in 
Butler's  religious  view  of  the  world  are  here  laid  down  with 
his  usual  distinguished  command  of  simple,  supple,  compact 
speech. 

God  the  Known  and  God  the  Unknown  is  a  sermon  on 
the  brotherhood  and  Godhead  of  man  without  a  line  of 
preaching  and  without  a  single  mention  of  the  words  brother- 
hood or  Godhead.  Others  have  no  doubt  toyed  or  toiled 
with  the  conception  of  the  essential  unity  and  divinity  of  all 
forms  of  life  on  earth.  It  remained  for  Butler  to  consider 
and  establish  this  conception,  not  as  a  flight  of  Utopian 
speculation  or  an  exercise  in  sentimental  gush,  but  as  an 
essay  in  straightforward  thinking  and  a  matter  of  cool  com- 
mon-sense. 

The  nucleus  of  Butler's  religious  faith  is  a  biological  idea. 
He  believed  that  the  course  of  evolution  has  been  shaped, 
in  the  main,  by  the  design  or  purpose  of  the  evolving  creature, 
or,  to  put  it  more  fully,  that  organic  variations  are  effected 
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in  the  creature  by  its  own  eflFort,  trial,  and  error  under  the 
spur  of  its  own  will  to  satisfy  new  needs  or  meet  changed 
conditions.  The  creator,  then,  is  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
signing or  purposeful  creature  itself;  he  is  not  without  but 
within  the  living  organism;  God  and  the  living  organism  are, 
in  fact,  identical.  This  is  the  nucleus  which  expands,  under 
Butler's  hands,  into  a  much  more  definite  conception.  Be- 
fore we  examine  this  conception  closely,  it  may  be  well  to 
glance  hurriedly  at  the  struggle  its  author  entered  upon  when 
he  took  up  the  cudgels  in  the  seventies  and  eighties. 

It  was  a  struggle  of  no  mean  proportions,  although,  now 
that  Butler's  ideas  have  triumphed  and  have  completely 
permeated  the  educated  conscience  of  our  day,  it  may  be 
easily  belittled.  What  Butler  had  then  to  contend  with, 
however,  was  the  new  scientific  cUque  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  old  theological  caste  on  the  other.  The  first,  puffed  up 
with  the  prestige  of  the  year  1859,  had  the  aggressive  back- 
ing of  scientists  and  rationalists  of  almost  every  shade.  The 
second,  defeated  in  the  field  but  not  dislodged  from  power, 
was  still  hopeful  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  orthodox 
under  cover  of  the  artillery  of  Paley.  The  two  camps  divided 
the  world  of  speculative  thought  and  polite  letters  absolutely 
between  them.  No  outsider  had  a  look  in.  And  anyone  who 
tilted  a  free  lance  in  equal  contempt  of  their  partisan  rallying 
cries  got  as  warm  a  welcome  from  the  ruling  chiefs  of  Science 
or  the  Church  as  an  insurgent  politician  might  expect  from 
the  chief s  of  the  regular  Conservative  or  Liberal  machines. 

Nobody  knew  this  better  than  Butler.  Yet,  being  gifted 
or  plagued  with  an  incorruptible  critical  instinct  of  the  very 
highest  order,  he  could  not  espouse  either  side  of  a  quarrel 
in  which  he  held  both  champions  to  be  alike  in  the  wrong. 
The  intellectual  situation  at  the  time  was  something  like  this : 
Charles  Darwin  and  his  followers  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  old  Mosaic  tribal  deity  with  such  bag  and  baggage  as 
the  hell  fire  torments  and  the  infant  damnation  nonsense. 
Freed  from  the  long  reign  of  terror  of  a  vindictive  theology 
the  world  gave  a  sigh  of  huge  relief,  canonized  Darwin,  and 
celebrated  the  new  rational  order.  Thus  it  was  not  at  first 
noticed  that,  in  their  haste  to  expel  a  cruel  Designer  from  the 
scheme  of  things,  the  scientists  had  also  expelled  design,  or 
that,  in  destroying  every  vestige  of  the  six-day  creation,  they 
had  also  destroyed  every  vestige  of  a  creator.  The  new  order 
of  which  Darwin  was  the  patron  saint  and  Natural  Selection 
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the  prime  article  of  faith  denied  that  purpose  was  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  development  of  life.  Instead,  a  "  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms  "  ruled  supreme. 

Butler  was  among  the  first  to  be  revolted  by  the  soulless, 
purposeless,  mechanistic  universe  of  the  Natural  Selection 
theory.  He  had  no  greater  love  for  the  standard  Theological 
view,  in  which  men  were  treated  as  if  they  were  the  sport  of 
God,  than  for  the  Pagan  view  in  which 

Like  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods, 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

But  he  was  unable  to  prefer  the  new  scientific  view  to  the 
older  Theological  and  Pagan  views  simply  because,  instead 
of  treating  men  as  the  sport  of  a  God  or  gods,  it  treated  them 
as  the  sport  of  luck.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  that  the  Dar- 
winian explanation,  in  "  banishing  mind  from  the  world," 
and  replacing  the  living  will  by  a  dreary,  endless  accumula- 
tion of  lucky  accidents,  was  no  explanation  at  all.  And  he 
felt  sure  that  men  would  never  have  accepted  it  as  such 
save  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  escape  from  the  monstrous 
Canaanitish  idea  of  the  fall  of  man  through  natural  deprav- 
ity, they  failed  to  notice  that  the  Darwinian  idea  of  the 
descent  of  man  through  the  operation  of  sheer  chance  was 
only  less  monstrous  by  a  degree. 

Butler^s  advocacy  of  purpose  met  with  the  bitterest  oppo- 
sition from  the  Darwinian  camp.  That  he  urged  his  theory 
on  strictly  biological  grounds  did  not  mollify  his  opponents. 
The  positions  and  fortunes  of  the  high  priests  of  Science 
were  conunitted  to  the  imdying  support  of  Darwin's  version 
of  evolution.  For  this  was  the  version  to  which  they  owed 
their  dominance  and  any  move  to  discredit  and  overthrow 
it  was  ipso  facto  a  move  to  discredit  and  overthrow  them. 
Another  and  more  charitable  view  may  be  taken  of  their 
hostility.  They  may  have  thought  that  they  smelled  a  rat. 
To  the  rationalists,  the  idea  of  a  designed  or  purposeful 
world  was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  They  had  been  at  great  pains  to  destroy  Jehovah 
root  and  branch.  They  did  not  mean  supinely  to  let  their 
^  work  be  undone  through  the  stealthy  reintroduction  of  piu*- 
pose.  They  guessed  Jehovah  when  they  heard  purpose,  as 
the  Irishman  guessed  a  hen's  egg  when  he  saw  shells,  without 
pausing  to  make  sure  whether  a  hen  or  an  artisan  had  pro- 
duced them.  With  like  haste,  the  rationalists  may  have 
looked  on  Butler's  contention  that  purpose  is  the  principle 
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underl3ring  the  origin  of  species  as  merely  another  furtive 
step  towards  rehabilitating  the  Jehovah  worship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Butler  had  not  the  remotest  wish  to 
give  new  life  to  an  old  skeleton.  True,  he  fully  accepted 
Paley's  evidences  of  purpose  at  work  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  Paley's  conclusion  that  these  evidences  point  irresistibly 
to  a  creator.  But  there  his  agreement  with  the  Archdeacon 
stopped.  Paley  went  on  to  place  this  creator  on  a  throne 
in  the  skies  in  some  indeterminate  spot  not  to  be  identified 
by  the  usual  processes  of  geography  or  astronomy.  Butler 
contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  words  Creator  or  God. 
in  so  far  as  we  can  use  them  with  any  meaning  whatever, 
mean  a  person  or  an  organism,  one  infinitely  vaster  than  a 
man,  no  doubt,  and  one  whose  life  may  be  considered  eternal 
in  comparison  with  a  man's,  but  one  who  is  none  the  less  a 
person  with  both  a  body  and  a  soul  such  as  we  habitually 
imply  when  the  word  person  is  used. 

Accept  this  contention  at  its  simple  face  value  and  two 
interesting  questions  at  once  arise.  How  do  the  Pantheist 
and  Theist  ideas  of  God  square  with  Butler's  humanly  in- 
telligible definition?  And  where,  if  there  is  a  God  with  both 
a  body  and  a  soul,  is  this  Person  to  be  found? 

Butler  disposes  of  the  first  question  by  maintaining  that 
Pantheism  and  Theism,  the  two  heads  under  which  the  most 
widely  accepted  civilized  religions  fall,  are  alike  Atheism  in 
disguise.  Thus  the  Pantheists  believe  in  a  divine  principle  or 
energy  or  soul  diffused  through  and  yet  separable  from  the 
inert  cosmic  matter  it  animates.  If  this  incoherent  idea  can 
be  said  to  have  any  meaning  for  us  at  all,  it  is  really  a  com- 
plete denial  of  God.  For  a  God  is  a  person  with  a  body  as 
well  as  a  soul,  whereas  the  animating  principle  of  Pantheism 
is  bodiless.  Can  a  principle  be  personified,  as  the  Pantheists 
personify  it,  without  any  thought  of  attaching  it  to  a  definite 
body?  Butler  points  out  that  "  there  is  no  living  organism 
untenanted  by  Spirit,  nor  any  Spirit  perceivable  by  man 
apart  from  an  organism  embodying  and  expressing  it." 

The  more  recent  Pantheists,  again,  who  subscribe  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  appear  to  believe  that  the  several  forms 
of  life  have  varied  while  the  force  or  principle  of  life  has* 
remained  a  constant  factor.  This  Pantheism  is  neither  clearer 
nor  more  acceptable  than  the  Pantheism  of  Wordsworth  or 
Giordano  Bruno.  Can  anyone  conceive  of  Life  as  becoming 
more  and  more  highly  organized  without  at  the  same  time 
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thinking  of  the  Life  Force  as  becoming  more  and  more  highly 
organized?  To  think  of  the  evolution  of  Life  and  not  con- 
cmrently  to  think  of  the  evolution  of  the  Life  Force  is  to 
form  an  idea  that  baffles  conmion-sense  analysis.  Clear- 
minded  people  wiU  hardly  wish  to  follow  the  Pantheists 
further.  They  **  speak  of  a  person  without  meaning  a  per- 
s™.;  thjy  ,pi.  of  .  •  him :  W  a  •  he  •  without  hf™|  in 
their  minds  the  idea  of  a  living  person  with  all  its  inevitable 
limitations."  The  most  we  can  say  for  Pantheistic  believers 
is  that  they  have  tried  to  lay  hold  of  an  important  truth  but 
have  not  quite  succeeded  in  capturing  it. 

Orthodox  Theists  are  in  a  like  case.  They,  too,  speak 
of  their  supreme  being  as  a  Person.  But  this  Person  turns 
out  on  examination  to  be  a  Person  without  a  body  and  with- 
out a  residence  tangible  to  any  of  our  senses.  In  short,  he 
proves  to  be  an  impersonal  person,  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  he  is  no  true  person  or  God  in  any  coherent 
sense  at  all. 

Yet  Theists  and  Pantheists  and  many  adherents  of  more 
primitive  creeds  have  for  ages  bast  agreed  in  sharing  a  deeply 
rooted  human  belief  in  "  a  God  who  is  the  Spirit  and  the 
Life  of  all  that  is,  and  who  is  a  true  person  with  an  individ- 
uality and  a  self -consciousness  of  his  own."  Butler  declares 
that  an  idea  entertained  by  so  many  for  so  long  a  time  must 
have  some  foundation.    ''  But,"  he  adds, 

there  can  be  no  God  who  is  not  personal  and  material :  and  if  personal, 
then,  though  inconceivably  vast  in  comparison  with  man,  still  limited 
in  space  and  time,  and  capable  of  making  mistakes  concerning  his  own 
interests,  though  as  a  general  rule  right  in  his  estimates  concemng 
them.  Where,  then,  is  this  Being?  He  must  be  on  earth,  or  what  folly 
can  be  greater  than  speaking  of  him  as  a  person?  What  are  persons 
on  any  other  earth  to  us,  or  we  to  them  ?  He  must  have  existed  and 
be  going  to  exist  through  all  time,  and  he  must  have  a  tangible  body. 
Where,  then,  is  the  body  of  this  God?  And  what  is  the  mystery  of 
his  Incarnation? 

This  is  Butler's  own  statement  of  the  second  question. 
To  understand  his  answer  fully,  the  reader  must  follow  him 
over  the  groimd  covered  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  Life  and 
Habit.  The  central  f  eatiu"e  of  this  book  is  its  daring  explana- 
tion of  the  sureness  and  unconsciousness  with  which  a  person 
goes  through  extremely  complex  functions  like  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Butler  held  that  this  sureness  and  uncon- 
sciousness are  achieved  only  by  trial,  error,  and  innumerable 
repetitions  made,  through  long  epochs  of  time,  by  the  same 
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person.  Therefore^  when  a  man  circulates  his  blood  with 
unconscious  accuracy,  we  must  see  this  one  man  as  having 
performed  the  act  countless  times  not  only  in  his  own  body 
but  in  the  body  of  his  forefathers  for  untold  generations. 
When  an  embryo  develops  in  the  womb  we  must  see  this  same 
embryo  as  having  pursued  its  embryonic  career  over  and  over 
again,  until  it  has  come  to  know  the  steps  so  well  that  it  now 
remembers  them  unconsciously  or  goes  through  them  without 
conscious  thinking.  What  this  means  is  that  an  offspring 
and  its  parent  must  be  seen  as  identical,  any  child  being  as 
much  a  part  or  continuation  of  its  ancestors  as  the  octo- 
genarian is  of  his  own  six-year-old  self. 

As  soon  as  we  grasp  this  highly  original  conception  of 
the  continuity  of  personality,  we  shall  cease  to  look  on  plants 
and  animals  as  strictly  separate  organisms.  We  shall  recog- 
nize all  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  ^^imited  by  a  subtle 
ramification,  so  that  all  living  things  are  as  one  tree-like 
growth,  forming  a  single  compound  person." 

With  this  key,  evolution  becomes  a  surprisingly  clear, 
definite,  and  workable  conception.  It  is  as  if  some  huge 
continent  whose,  coasts  we  have  touched  here  and  there  and 
whose  vast  interior  we  have  guessed  at,  is  set  before  us  by 
a  bold  explorer  who  has  circumnavigated  and  charted  it. 
We  are  straightway  placed  in  a  position  where  science  and 
religion  may  be  understood  as  at  one,  where  the  old  "  quar- 
rel "  between  them  may  be  "  reconciled,"  to  use  a  curious 
popular  phrase  of  the  previous  century.  As  if  a  truly  re- 
ligious attitude  could  be  unscientific  or  a  truly  scientific 
attitude  could  be  irreligious  I  And  the  convinced  Butlerian 
can  effect  the  "  reconciliation  "  without  putting  mystic  con- 
structions on  the  discoveries  of  the  one  or  giving  symbolic 
interpretations  to  the  claims  of  the  other.  Now  it  is  between 
the  inference  of  science  that  all  living  forms  have  been  organ- 
ized from  protoplasm  and  the  inference  of  religion  that  a 
dhrine  purpose  is  the  instigating  principle  of  mutation,  that 
the  conflict  has  been  supposed  to  lie.  Conflict  becomes  har- 
mony in  Butler's  magnificently  simple  conception  of  a  proto- 
plasm-creature or  a  protoplasm-Creator  (call  it  either  or 
both)  whose  sense  of  need  or  purposive  will  is  the  mainspring 
of  creative  evolution.  By  virtue  of  this  conception,  both  the 
experimental  findings  of  the  biologist  and  the  intuitional 
faith  of  the  believer  in  design  become  acceptable  to  the  best 
men  and  women  "  whose  instincts,"  as  Earnest  says  in  The 
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Way  of  All  Flesh, "  are  in  themselves  an  evidence  not  lightly 
to  be  set  aside." 

This,  then,  is  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  Butler's 
theory  of  personal  identity.  The  same  stroke  by  which  he 
gives  evolution  a  backbone  of  purpose  enables  him  to  give 
religion  a  backbone  of  evolution.  In  a  biological  inquiry  into 
the  son  of  Man,  he  rediscovers  God,  just  as  in  a  religious 
inquiry  into  the  son  of  God,  he  rediscovers  Man.  For,  how 
are  we  to  denote  this  mighty  corporate  personality  of  which 
men,  animals,  and  plants  are  but  the  composite  items?  In 
its  inconceivable  vastness  and  antiquity,  it  exceeds  a  man 
as  much  as  a  man  exceeds  the  living,  self-conscious  cells  of 
which  he  is  formed.  In  comparison  with  a  single  man  or 
plant,  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  as  nearly  infinite  in  extent 
or  eternal  in  duration  as  the  coherence  of  such  words  will 
allow.  Can  we  conceive  of  the  purpose  and  spirit  that  ani- 
mate this  mighty  composite  Person  under  any  meaner  name 
than  God?  Butler  thinks  not.    He  says: 

A  single  God-impr^;nate  substance  is  the  parent  from  which  all 
living  forms  have  sprung  .   .    . 

.  .  .  All  living  forms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  in  reality 
one  animal ;  we  and  the  mosses  being  part  of  the  same  vast  person  in 
no  figurative  sense,  but  with  as  much  bona  fide  literal  truth  as  when  we 
say  that  a  man's  finger-nails  and  his  eyes  are  parts  of  the  same 
man  .  .  .  It  is  in  this  Person  that  we  may  see  the  Body  of  God — 
and  in  the  evolution  of  this  Person,  the  mysterjr  of  His  Incarnation. 

.  .  .  The  Theologian  dreams  of  a  God  sitting  above  the  clouds 
among  the  cherubim,  who  blow  their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets 
before  Him,  and  humour  Him  as  though  He  were  some  despot  in  an 
Oriental  tale;  but  we  enthrone  Him  upon  the  wings  of  birds,  on  the 
petals  of  flowers,  on  the  faces  of  our  friends,  and  upon  whatever  we 
most  delight  in  of  all  that  lives  upon  the  earth.  We  then  can  not  only 
love  Him,  but  we  can  do  that  without  which  love  has  neither  power 
nor  sweetness,  but  is  a  phantom  only,  an  impersonal  person,  a  vain 
stretching  fortii  of  arms  towards  something  that  can  never  fill  them — 
we  can  express  our  love  and  have  it  expressed  to  us  in  return.  And 
this  not  in  the  uprearing  of  stone  temples — for  the  Lord  dwelleth  in 
temples  made  with  other  organs  than  hands — nor  yet  in  the  cleansing 
of  our  hearts,  but  in  the  caress  bestowed  upon  horse  and  dog,  and  the 
kisses  upon  the  lips  of  those  we  love. 

But  there  are  also  points  of  agreement  between  the 
Butlerian  faith  and  orthodoxy — points,  moreover,  on  which 
Butler  makes  orthodox  phrases  clearer  to  the  Theist  than 
they  can  ever  have  been  before.  He  begins  with  the  well- 
known  statement  that  man  has  been  made  in  the  image 
of  God.    Plainly,  the  theologian  cannot  mean  what  he  says. 
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sinoe  nothing  horrifies  him  more  than  the  suggesticm  that  his 
God  has  a  body.    Butler  explains  that 

each  of  our  tributaiy  selves  is  so  far  made  after  the  likeness  of  the 
body  corporate  that  it  possesses  all  our  main  and  essential  characteris- 
tics— diat  is  to  say,  that  it  can  waste  and  repair  itself ;  can  feel,  move, 
and  remember.  To  this  extent,  also,  we — who  stand  in  mean  propor- 
tional between  our  tributary  personalities  and  God — ^are  made  in  the 
likeness  of  God;  for  we,  and  God,  and  our  subordinate  cells  alike 
possess  the  essential  characteristics  of  life  which  have  been  above 
recited.  It  is  more  true,  therefore,  for  us  to  sav  that  we  are  made  in 
the  likeness  of  God  than  for  the  orthodox  Theologian  to  do  so. 

Passages  equally  pregnant  and  distinguished  might  be 
multiplied  without  number  until  the  text  of  God  the  Known 
and  God  the  Unknown  were  quoted  wholesale.  No  lover  of 
Butler  will  fail  to  remedy  the  omission  at  first  hand  or,  at 
any  rate,  miss  reading  tihe  two  very  witty,  profoundly  mov- 
ing chapters  on  The  Likeness  of  God  and  The  lAfe  Ever- 
lasting.  In  the  first  of  these,  Butler  shows  how  much  clearer, 
richer,  and  more  intelligible  certain  widely  current  expres- 
sions  become  in  the  light  of  his  conception  of  a  panzoistic 
God.  Among  the  citations  are  Christian  expressions  like 
"  God  has  taken  our  nature  upon  Him  " ;  Jewish  expressions 
like  "  He  knoweth  our  down-sitting  and  our  up-rising  " ; 
popular  expressions  like  "  (rod  helps  them  that  help  them- 
selves "  (because  in  helping  themselves  they  are  helping 
Him) ;  and  Roman  expressions  like  ^'  vox  popvU,  vow  Dei/^ 
Butler's  droll  and  keen  analysis  should  be  read  for  pure 
delight,  even  though  the  interpretations  themselves  may  now 
seem  easy  to  anticipate. 

The  Life  Everlasting  is  an  essay  on  the  life  after  death. 
Butler  believes  with  all  his  might  in  this  continuance  of  life. 
He  oflFers  us  unmortality,  but  he  does  not  oflFer  us  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  Will  reasonable  men  crave  a  greater 
boon  or  prefer  to  this  oflFer  the  orthodox  oflFer  of  inmiortality 
weighted  down  by  resmrection?  There  is,  in  truth,  no  prom- 
ise that  a  man  will  repeat  his  specific  individuality  either  on 
Earth  or  in  Heaven  or  Hell,  or  that  he  will  whisper  spirit 
messages  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  or  that  his  soul  will  migrate 
to  a  higher  or  a  lower  form.  But  there  is  an  assurance  that 
he  will  continue  his  life  in  the  lives  of  those  whom  he  has 
given  birth  to,  or  whom  he  sways  through  the  thoughts  and 
works  he  has  begotten.  Surely  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that, 
with  our  so-called  deaths,  our  life  ends  in  any  complete  sense, 
since  we  remain,  what  we  have  always  been,  influencing  or 
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influential  parts  of  that  composite  being  who  is  the  known 
(rod  of  this  world  and  who,  as  human  measurements  go,  may 
be  said  never  to  die. 

So  much  for  God  the  Elnown.  But  is  there  not  perhaps 
some  vaster  person  who  looms  behind  our  God  and  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  he  to  us?  Butler  considers 
it  extremely  probable.  It  is  altogether  likely,  he  says,  that 
''  the  impregnator  of  this  earth  may  have  prepared  the  earth 
for  the  reception  of  his  offspring,  as  a  hen  makes  an  egg-sheU 
or  a  peach  a  stone  for  the  protection  of  the  germ  within  it. 
If  so,  this  impregnator  is  one  of  the  constituent ''  units  of  an 
unknown  and  vaster  personality  who  is  composed  of  Gods, 
as  oiu*  God  is  composed  of  all  the  living  forms  on  earth,  and 
as  all  those  living  forms  are  composed  of  cells.  This  is  the 
Unknown  God.  Beyond  this  second  God  we  cannot  at  pres- 
ent go,  nor  should  we  wish  to  do  so,  if  we  are  wise." 

Clearly,  no  active,  sensible  man  will  show  much  greater 
concern  about  the  destiny  of  God  the  Unknown  than  an 
active,  sensible  corpuscle  is  accustomed  to  show  about  the 
divine  destiny  of  the  man  in  whose  bloodstream  it  courses. 
Into  a  matter  so  remote  from  the  normal  business  of  living, 
we  may  peer  only  at  our  peril.  Our  daily  concern  is  with 
God  the  Known  who  lives  in  us  as  we  live  in  Him,  and  whose 
welfare  it  is  for  our  welfare  to  study  closely. 

Butler  does  not  directly  use  his  scientific  and  religious 
views  to  press  home  moral  reforms  or  social  propaganda. 
For  the  most  part  he  is  content  to  let  reformers  or  propa- 
gandists fire  off  the  ammunition  he  has  manufactured.  Yet, 
though  he  never  ceases  to  deprecate  mere  moral  indignation 
or  proselyting  fervor,  and  though  he  never  rims  up  the  colors 
of  any  specific  reform  or  attempts  in  hoc  signo  to  conquer 
the  world,  he  nevertheless  enters  into  direct  action  often 
enough  and  unmistakably  enough  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
which  side  he  cleaves  to.  As  we  have  seen,  Butler  has  no 
earthly  use  for  the  God  of  the  Theists.  Nor,  in  repudiating 
this  onmiscient  nonentity  and  omnipotent  vacuum,  does  he 
substitute  a  mystic  Invisible  King  as  H.  G.  Wells  would  do. 
He  invites  us  to  see  God  in  a  visible  tangible  Person,  a  Per- 
son who  incorporates  all  the  Life  of  oiu*  planet  and  pos- 
sesses a  remorselessly  aspiring  and  self -improving  nature. 

And  as  regards  Man — ^the  governing  organ  of  the  cor- 
porate Person — ^what  part  is  Man  to  play  in  this  collective 
aspiration?    Butler  gives  no  express  answer  to  this  ques- 
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tion,  but,  in  a  hundred  indirect  ways,  he  reveals  his  belief 
that  the  human  mission  is  a  fourfold  one.  On  man  falls  the 
responsibUity  of  so  dealing  with  religion,  government,  social 
economy,  and  education  as  will  enabk  Life  to  organize  itself 
into  Life  of  a  superior  order.  To  recognize  the  clear  title 
of  every  human  being  to  divine  rights  and  also  to  divine 
obligations,  to  effect  a  real  equality  of  opportunity  through 
a  radical  fiscal  rearrangement,  to  abolish  all  retaliatory  pun- 
ishment, and  to  instruct  the  young  in  the  truths  that  Life 
is  turning  into  established  facts,  rather  than  in  the  facts 
(once  truth,)  that  Death  has  already  turned  into  veiled  lies 
— ^this  should  be  Man's  programme.  This  was  substantially 
the  programme  of  Jesus.  And  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this  has  been  the  programme  of  every  great  reformer  since 
the  Christian  era  began. 

Felix  Grendon. 


SHELLEY  AND  NATURE 


BT  A.    M.   D.    HUGHES 


Shelley  habitually  regarded  himself  as  a  wanderer 
among  men,  often  wifli  self-pity,  but  oftener  with  pride. 
During  his  life  he  never  succeeded  in  keeping  a  home,  and 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  coimtry.  The  very  word 
**  homeless  "  has  a  suggestion  when  he  uses  it  of  freedom  and 
joy,  and  his  favorite  landscapes  are  manless  places, — 
forests,  wastes,  seas,  river  gorges,  and  mountain  steeps.  It 
was  as  hard  for  him  to  curb  himself  in  a  sphere  as  to  stop  the 
rinm  from  spreading  outward  when  he  played  at  ducks  and 
drakes;  and  his  mind  was  ever  spreading  in  the  same  way 
from  Man  to  Natiu*e  and  from  Nature  to  God ;  so  that  earth, 
merged  in  heaven,  is  viewed  simply  as  the  robe  or  veil  of 
Gk)d.  Now  the  ariima  mundi  of  Shelley  is  his  own  spirit 
writ  large— never  resting,  as  in  Wordsworth,  in  a  "  central 
peace,"  but  always  in  a  troublous  aspiration.  And  Natiu"e, 
as  he  sees  her,  is  the  image  of  her  Soul.  By  a  pre-established 
harmony  his  strength  and  weakness  as  an  observer  conspire 
perfectly  with  his  metaphysical  idea,  and  as  in  his  thought 
all  things  seethe  and  pulse  in  desire  together,  so  in  his  vision 
all  things  are  in  a  flux  and  a  burning  energy.  Infinity,  then, 
whether  it  appear  in  form  and  extent,  or  motion,  or  power, 
is  Shelley's  distinctive  note.  It  is  characteristic  of  Words- 
worth, and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  Coleridge  also,  to  brood  over 
some  small  spot  of  earth  and  elicit  its  **  soul  " — a  mountain 
tarn  or  dell,  the  bend  of  a  river,  a  lake  with  its  circle  of  hills. 
Keats  needed  no  other  food  for  his  eager  and  exquisite  senses 
than  the  familiar  beauty  of  the  southern  coimties,  wood  and 
stream,  flower  and  field ;  and  such  is  his  "  warm  and  feeling 
heart "  for  "  Nature's  gentle  doings  "  that,  as  he  himself 
declared,  to  look  away  to  the  distance  is  to  lose  pleasure. 
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But  it  is  just  the  distances  that  Shelley  instinctively  seeks,  the 

Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams 
Dim  tracts  and  vast, 


and  "  all  waste  and  solitary  places  '\ 

Where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be. 

Ruskin  has  told  us  in  Modem  Painters  that  the  common 
love  of  a  lighted  background  in  a  picture  or  a  scene  is  a 
spiritual  attribute  and  kindred  to  the  love  of  liberty.  No 
gorge  or  forest  walk  in  Shelley  but  sky  or  starlight  will  give 
the  escape,  and  the  scenes  he  most  loves,  like  his  desired 
Aegean  paradise,  are 

Twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  and  Sea 
Cradled,  and  hung  in  clear  tranquility, 

and  "  washed  by  blue  oceans  of  air  " ;  nor  is  any  other  English 
poet  so  regardful  of  sun,  and  star,  and  cloud,  and  the  **  deep 
wildernesses  of  heaven."  For  the  one  vision  in  many  aspects 
that  he  desires  to  see  is  that  of  the  Divine  Influence  in  grand 
and  resistless  power.  He  began  in  poetry  by  trying  to 
portray  it  sweeping  through  the  hearts  of  men, — and  failed. 
In  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  for  instance,  the  most  ambitious  of 
his  earlier  works,  he  would  recall  the  great  days  of  1789, 
when  a  whole  people  shook  like  reeds  together  to  the  word 
of  liberty.  But  the  men  and  women  of  the  tale  are  mere 
shadows  that  melt  in  the  glory  instead  of  shining  with  it.  In 
Nature  it  is  otherwise.  In  terms  of  Nature  he  can  show 
forth  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  "  going  from  end  to  end  "  as  he 
never  could  in  terms  of  Man.  True,  his  deepest  experience 
is  always  the  visitation  of  the  Spirit  in  his  own  heart ;  but  if 
in  himself  he  can  see  it  deep,  it  is  only  in  earth  and  sky  that 
he  sees  it  wide.  And  the  wider  the  better ;  there  must  be  no 
stint  or  stay,  no  border  or  bourn. 

He  desires,  then,  an  endless  flow  of  energy  to  be  the 
emblem  of  the  Power  "  that  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills 
the  world."  And  he  has  it  most  conspicuously  in  motion  and 
light.  Consequently,  whatever  checks  or  pens  that  flow — 
all  fixed  lines  and  shapes,  all  things  massive  or  stiff,  in  a 
word,  any  self-insistent  form — is  an  impediment  to  his 
imagination.     In  this  respect  he  oflFers  a  striking  contrast, 
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and  at  the  same  time  a  striking  resemblance,  to  Browning. 
Professor  Herford,  in  his  penetrating  study  of  Browning, 
has  noted  his  savage  joy  in  toothed  and  jagged  outlines  and 
stark  and  salient  peaks.  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  regards 
these  things  almost  always  with  horror,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
serpent  jaws  on  the  head  of  da  Vinci's  Medusa,  or  the  prickly 
and  blistering  vegetation  in  the  rotting  garden  of  The  Sensi- 
tive Plant,  or  the  torture-wheels  fished  up  from  the  wrecks  of 
the  Armada  on  the  Cornish  Coast.^  It  is  true  that  he  rejoices 
in  spires  and  clear-cut  forms  rising  into  the  sky ;  but  always 
and  only  when  the  light  has  turned  them,  as  it  were,  to  spirit 
or  flame.  Looking  at  a  splendid  sunrise  from  the  Euganean 
Hills,  he  sees  the  towers  and  columns  of  Venice  shining  "  like 
obelisks  of  fire,'*  and  pointing  upwards  from  the  sea  floor 
"  with  an  inconstant  motion,"  like  a  burning  sacrifice.  So, 
too,  he  is  fond  of  the  flexuous  and  dissolving  shapes  of  fire  or 
rushing  water.  Or  he  will  have  his  way  by  means  of  the 
intricacy  of  the  lines.  Browning  delighted  in  a  labyrinth  or 
in  any  rough  and  much  articulated  surface  for  the  joy  of 
tracing  the  pattern.  Like  him,  Shelley  is  often  busy  with 
tracery  or  veining  in  leaf  or  rind  or  stone,  with  tangled  fibres 
and  knotted  roots,  with  the  checker  of  leaves  against  the  sky 
or  shade  or  the  ground,  with  the  network  of  cloud  or  rock 
or  ice,  and  the  windings  of  caverns  and  forest  paths;  not, 
however,  for  form's  sake,  but  for  its  confusion, — because  the 
pattern  is  indeterminate  and  the  eye  is  free  to  roam.  He 
can  never  describe  clearly  a  room  or  a  street,  or  the  things 
men  make  and  use,  for  these  are  definite.  In  Charles  the 
First  he  makes  perhaps  his  one  attempt  at  this  sort  of  scenery, 
in  the  passage  on  the  view  of  London  from  one  of  the  bridges, 
but  it  altogether  misses  fire;  and  his  nearest  sight  of  Venice 
is  at  a  moment  when  the  city  and  hills  are  "  huddled  "  into 
one  eerie  fabric  in  a  blazing  sunset.  But  he  is  quick  to  seize 
on  the  visual  delusions  that  loosen  the  consistency  of  the 
scene.  His  mountain  peaks  "  pierce  the  heavens  like  things 
not  belonging  to  this  earth,"  and  his  parasites  "  flow  "  round 
the  trees  "  like  restless  serpents."  He  loved  the  mountains, 
and  was  affected  at  sight  of  the  Alps  "  by  an  ecstatic  wonder 
not  imallied  to  madness."  But  no  image  such  as  that  of 
Browning's  hills  "  like  the  teeth  in  an  old  lion's  jaw  "  would 
ever  have  come  from  his  pen.    He  saw  these  masses  through 

*  Letter  to  Maria  Oiebome,  85.    The  description  of  the  enghieer's  workshop 
In  this  poem  is  in  the  grotesque  and  illustrates  the  point.    Cf.  HeUae  857. 

▼OL.  ccvni. — KG.  753  19 
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mist  or  sheen  or  "'  islanded  in  immeasurable  air/'  or  floating 
in  moonlight^  or  levelled  with  the  plain  by  noontide  haze, — 
changeful  as  cloud.  The  Apennme,  that  rested  all  day, 
a  gray  shadow  ''  twixt  earth  and  sky/'  is  dissolved  by  the 
night  and  the  wind  to  a  chaos  of  noise  and  darkness,  and 
"  walks  abroad  with  the  storm." 

Thus  there  is  nothing  left  immovable  under  the  moon; 
matter  is  a  mere  surd  and  almost  a  shade;  and  his  whole 
endeavor  is  to  turn  it  into  the  thinnest  medium  of  energy. 
His  whole  world  is  quick,  pure,  and  light — quivering, 
swa3ring,  dancing,  darting,  eddying.  He  dwells  indeed  at 
times  on  the  calms  in  Natiu%;  but  the  calms  have  always  in 
them  an  **  ardour  of  rest  and  love,"  like  the  stormy  waters 
soothed  by  the  blue  of  heaven,  and  "tremulous  with  soft 
influence."  And  they  are  rare  episodes.  For  the  most  part 
the  earth  is  full  of  speed,  and  the  "  chorus  of  the  stars  "  dance 
"  like  fireflies  "  or  a  **  swarm  of  golden  bees."  Hence  his 
marked  fondness  for  winged  insects, — for  the  beam-like 
ephemeris  whose  path  is  like  lightning's,— and  among 
animals  for  the  antelope,  and  his  admiration  of  the  ascetic 
type  of  human  beauty, — of  steps  that  "  seem  to  pity  the 
grass,"  "  quivering  hands  as  white  as  snow,"  limbs  as  quick 
with  soul  "  as  the  atoms  of  the  mountain  drift  with  the  winter 
wind."  A  ray,  a  wind,  a  cloud  of  dew,  a  spark  or  flash  of 
fire  are  his  choice  of  moving  things.  Nay,  the  gradual  hap- 
penings of  the  day  and  the  year  are  sudden  and  instant  in  his 
poetry.  The  grass  **  starts  to  feel  the  sim,"  the  "  evening 
peace  "  is  "  snapt "  by  the  simset,  the  buds  in  spring  "  leap 
from  their  detested  trance,"  the  green  lizard  and  the  golden 
snake  issue  "  like  imimprisoned  flames." 

The  other  chief  agency  for  the  spiritualising  of  matter 
is  color  and  light  that  run  like  music  from  fine  to  fierce 
and  steep  the  scene  and  the  sense.  He  is  exclusive,  indeed, 
as  a  colorist,  but  very  delicate,  and  the  world,  when  he  looks 
upon  it,  shines  and  flashes  with  a  strange  radiance,  like  the 
serpent  in  the  Spring.  Other  poets  may  have  seen  the 
blossoms  gleaming  from  their  coverts  "  like  gems  under  a 
miner's  lamp,"  or  starring  the  grass  "  like  an  infant's  smile  " ; 
a  few  may  take  as  subtle  notes  as  that  of  the  rooks  flashing 
out  of  cloud  into  sunlight  over  the  Euganean  Hills  with  the 
dew  gleaming  "  in  golden  spots  on  wings  of  piu-ple  grain." 
But  fewer  still  are  equally  observant  of  spent  lights  and 
"  dun  ethereal  glooms,"  or  the  glimmer  of  glow-worm  or  star, 
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or  the  pallor  of  moonlit  flowers,  or  the  faint  sheen  from  rose 
or  lily  on  overhanging  leaves.  It  is  almost  with  a  second 
sight  that  he  speaks  so  often  of  a  kind  of  luminous  aura 
shrouding  and,  as  it  were,  dissolving  the  body  and  the  face, 
"  undulating "  with  the  "  mazes "  of  motions  and  looks, 
burning  through  the  raiment,  and  ''  making  the  cold  air 
fire."  But  the  means  whereby  his  world  is  the  image  of  its 
Soul  consist,  in  respect  of  color  and  light,  not  alone  in  the 
vividness  and  exigency  of  the  sense,  but  other  qualities  con- 
verge with  these:  (a)  His  hues  are  not  warm  and  rich  like 
Eeats's,  or  bold  like  Browning's,  but  lucent  and  liquid, — that 
is  to  say,  clear  and  groundless,  as  though  every  mote  of 
matter  were  sifted  away,  (b)  There  are  very  few  such 
strident  contrasts  as  Browning  loved,  but  each  spot  of  color 
is  congenial  to  its  neighbors.  He  rejoices  in  the  mingling 
or  merging  of  the  strains, — pale  azure  fading  into  silver  on  a 
shell  or  a  serpent's  mail,  wings  of  skyey  grain  where  "  orange 
and  azure  deepen  into  gold,"  or  the  "  tender  interfusion  "  of 
gold  and  violet  in  meadows  after  rain.  Or  he  puts  together 
the  kindred  tints ;  cypress  tops  in  blue  air,  purple  mountains 
in  the  orange  light  of  dawn,  golden  wings  in  a  dun  mist, 
(c)  And  all  that  liquid  harmony  is  consummated  by  what 
he  calls  the  "  interfusion  "  or  "  interpenetration  "  of  the  hues, 
by  a  sum  of  light  where  each  hue  gives  and  takes,  and  all  burn 
together.  This  was  in  part  the  fascination  that  always  drew 
his  steps  to  the  nearest  river  or  lake  or  pond.  Sky  and  tree, 
as  reflected  in  the  clear  water,  were  brighter  and  softer  than 
themselves,  and  all  the  elements  of  the  picture  commimed 
more  perfectly  than  in  daylight  in  the  elemental  glow,  (d) 
But  this  glory  is  never  quiet.  It  pulses,  trembles,  or  is  caught 
in  flashing  by.  More  especially,  the  deep  dramatic  instinct 
in  Shelley  reveals  itself  in  the  treatment  of  light,  as  it  also 
does  in  his  awe  at  the  coming  on  of  storm.  His  sunset  is 
never  like  Wordsworth's, — 

the  silent  spectacle — ^the  gleam. 

The  shadow — and  the  peace  supreme. 

But  it  deepens  on  and  up  to  the  **  last  red  agony,"  or  until 
sea  and  land  are  "  dissolved  as  in  one  lake  of  fire."  So  too 
the  moonlight  scene  in  Alastor  gathers  to  the  point  where 
all  Nature  hangs,  as  it  were,  on  the  one  last  ray,  and  the  day- 
break in  the  second  act  of  Prometheus,  to  the  moment  when 
the  light  is  far  flung  over  peaks  and  dales,  and  the  icy 
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summits  fling  it  up  as  a  rock  the  sea  spray.  As  the  hours 
wear  on,  mist  and  haze  are  withdrawn,  *^  veil  after  veil,"  until 
in  the  meridian  "'  interfusion  "  the  earth  is  '"  as  a  naked  bride 
glowing  with  love  and  loveliness."  It  seems  as  if  the  inten- 
sity can  go  no  further,  and  all  color  must  wilt  and  whiten 
beneath  it. 

The  same  keen  but  partial  sensibility  is  shown  in  his 
apprehension  of  sound  and  scent.  His  hearing  is  nowhere 
near  as  discriminative  as  Wordsworth's,  whose  master  faculty 
it  was.  Shelley  can  read  and  mark  Nature  as  well  as  any  if 
he  needs  to  do  so,  and  he  does  so  by  the  way.  But  the  scheme 
of  his  vision  is  far  too  large  for  more  than  a  chance  few  of  the 
minuter  observations.  As  his  manner  is,  however,  he  abounds 
in  exquisite  versions  of  the  simpler  and  grander  eflFects.  Who 
that  can  savor  the  odor  of  poetry  will  doubt  whose  hand 
it  was  that  wrote  of  "  lulling  snows  that  beat  with  their  soft 
flakes  the  mountain  side,"  or  of  the  spotted  deer  lying  in  the 
moonlight, 

and  the  slow  silent  night 
Is  measured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm  sleep. 

It  is  characteristic  of  him,  too,  that  he  listened  with  peculiar 
fondness  to  ceaseless  and  sea-like  sound,  as  of  the  plying  or 
pulsing  of  a  boundless  power, — "  the  universal  air  whispering 
from  bough  to  bough,"  the  tumultuous  harmonies  of  the 
autimm  storm,  or  the  **  lone  loud  sound  no  other  sound  could 
tame  "  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Arve. 

The  intensity  and  the  refinement  appear  again  in  his  love 
of  flowers.  Of  these  the  richly  scented  abound  in  his 
poetry, — ^the  jonquil,  the  tuberose,  the  lemon-flower,  the 
musk,  the  jasmine.  We  hear  of  him  swooning  away  on  one 
occasion  with  the  scent  of  a  field  of  jonquils  near  Pisa.  But 
this  was  not  voluptuousness.  Shelley,  in  comparison  with 
ordinary  men,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  ascetics;  not  one  who 
refused  to  touch  and  taste,  but  one  in  whom  sensation  is 
always  the  base  and  food  of  the  exalted  mind,  and  the  very 
keenness  of  his  perceptions  a  sign  of  austerity.  Thus  he  is 
not  less  tender  to  the  shy  and  dowerless  flowers,  and  to  the 
faint  and  frail, — ^the  laurel,  the  anemone,  the  "  moon-folded 
eglantine,"  the  blue-bell,  and  above  all  the  violet,  that 

While  yet  its  leaves  with  nightly  dews  are  wet, 
Breathes  in  prophetic  dreams  of  day's  uprise. 
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We  are  told  on  the  one  hand  by  Medwin  that  Shelley  was 
deep  in  the  love  of  the  plants  and  could  name  them  all,  and 
on  the  other  by  Hogg  that  he  knew  less  about  them,  and 
observed  them  less,  than  most  other  men.  It  is  certain  that 
only  one  of  the  trees  appeals  to  his  imagination, — ^the  scathed 
and  solitary  pine  in  the  path  of  the  glacier  or  the  mountain 
wind,  "  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  mountains,"  as  it  has  been  well 
called;  and  for  the  rest  he  hardly  knows  one  from  another. 
But  there  is  that  in  flowers  that  rooted  his  attention.  The 
Sensitive  Plant  and  The  Question  could  not  have  been 
written  by  one  who  did  not  study  them,  though  the  study  was 
probably  late  in  coming,  since  it  is  only  the  later  poems  that 
indicate  it.  Hardly  any  other  poet  can  fable  so  winsomely  of 
all  the  life  of  these  "  incarnations  of  the  stars,"  for  hardly 
any  other  is  so  conscious  of  "  the  shadow  of  humanity  "  in 
Nature. 

This  quick  and  restless  world,  with  its  high  lights  and 
keen  hues,  is  plainly  a  transfiguration  of  the  real.  There  is 
nothing  drab  or  neutral  here.  There  is  little  said  of  Winter, 
unless  it  is  of  its  snow  and  ice,  or  of  the  sober-suited  weeks  of 
the  late  summer.  Even  the  "  childhood  of  sweet  June  "  is  a 
little  scanted  of  praise.  It  is  almost  always  autiunn  or 
spring;  not  mellow  or  mild,  as  in  the  quieter  poets,  but  in 
flagrant  power.  It  is  the  world  of  a  lucent  dream,  where  any 
strange  thing  is  in  place,  where  the  Lady  of  Atlas  and  the 
miraculous  beasts  and  plants  from  Lucan  or  Pliny  or  else- 
where are  all  indigenous  creatures,  and  it  is  no  fallacy,  but 
the  only  language  that  avails,  when  he  turns  his  winds  and 
stars  to  ensouled  and  impassioned  beings  at  war  or  love  or 
play. 

There  is  another  regard  in  which  the  charge  of 
"  unreality  "  to  some  extent  holds  good.  Who  but  Shelley 
would  write  that  a  river  breaks  its  barrier  "  as  a  flash  pierces 
a  vapour  "  ?  It  is  all  like  that — all  force  and  no  fight.  His 
swift  planets  and  waters  remind  us  of  that  "  vast  agility  " 
with  which  he  would  dash  unhindered,  as  Hogg  tells  us, 
through  the  London  crowds.  The  storm  is  never  presented 
by  him  under  the  aspect  of  destruction,  but  only  as  an 
ecstasy  of  Nature.  The  constituents  of  his  physical  universe 
are  like  the  men  of  his  ideal  state ;  they  live  and  move  together 
with  no  control  and  no  collision.  Browning  with  his  solid 
hills,  Wordsworth  with  his  "  stars  in  their  old  haunts,"  could 
never  thus  conceive.    It  could  only  be  done  in  a  world  so 
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loose  and  phantasmal^  and  in  the  lack  of  the  structural  imagi- 
nation. And  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  same  habit  of  mind  in 
another  area  of  vision — ^the  same  incoherence — ^that  he  can 
often  see  the  daemonic  energies  of  animated  life  apart  from 
the  havoc  they  involve.  His  scenes  are  peopled  with  fierce 
and  gorgeous  birds  and  beasts  from  the  Orient  or  the  realms 
of  fable:  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  tiger,  the  hyena,  the 
ounce;  the  basilisk  and  all  kinds  of  serpents;  the  eagle, 
the  vulture,  the  dogfish,  and  the  shark.  He  is  fascinated 
by  the  fury  of  the  hunt,  by  the  mute  fear  of  brute  and  bird  at 
the  coming  of  the  tempest,  by  the  rush  of  forest  herds  ringed 
round  with  fire.  But  he  manages  at  the  same  time  to  forget 
the  issues  of  outrage  and  death,  to  isolate  the  panic  trance, 
and  blot  out  the  evil  in  the  grandeur  of  terror  or  the  beauty 
of  prowess. 

Unreal  1  Inconclusive  1  Yes;  but  it  is  all  the  other  side 
of  his  special  power.  His  power  lies  not  only  in  recovering 
the  primitive  excitement  that  made  the  myths  and  saw 
Natm*e  as  a  tissue  of  fiery  wills  in  strange  shapes ;  but  it  lies 
also  in  the  crowning  or  supervening  sense  of  one  ocean  of 
incontinent  and  immeasurable  splendor  that  merges  all  the 
lights.  This  is  indeed  the  "  living  robe  of  Grod."  And  he 
uses  the  same  magic  when  he  deals  with  emotion  and  thought. 
He  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  man  as  a  ravine  through  which  the 
images  of  truth  sweep  like  a  river,  a  tossing  sea  under  truth's 
beams,  a  dim  desert  where  dreams  wander,  an  atmosphere 
with  its  aspirations 

Voyaging  cloud-Iike  and  unpent 
Through  the  boundless  element. 

And  the  thoughts  are  sudden,  casual,  incalculable,  like  shafts 
of  light,  or  gliding  shadows  or  clouds,  or  swift  and  beauteous 
beasts,  or,  in  time  of  stir,  like  the  lights  and  sounds  that  blaze 
and  roll  among  the  Alpine  towers,  when  the  storm  is  afoot, 
and  the  pale  dalesmen  watch  in  fear.  It  is  as  if  he  had  burst 
the  bar  between  the  pool  of  the  individual  consciousness  and 
the  open  sea  of  Mind. 

His  world,  then,  with  all  its  swift  forces,  is  a  gentle  world, 
and  battle  and  outrage  are  put  away.  But,  though  his  horror 
of  violence  remains  with  him  to  the  end,  he  grew  stronger 
year  by  year  to  face  evil  and  noisomeness  in  other  forms. 
The  intense  justice  of  the  picture  of  the  obscene  rottenness 
and  briary  malignity  in  the  garden  of  The  Sensitive  Plants 
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the  curious  study  of  the  foul  sea  swamp  in  Mareugli, — these 
are  tiie  promise  and  potency  of  a  gift  which  might  have  made 
him  a  master  of  the  grotesque,  and  of  which  he  lived  to  create 
one  great  monimient — The  Triumph  of  Life.  For,  after 
all,  he  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  sense, — and  was  fascinated 
by  reality  in  aU  its  aspects  even  when  he  shrank  from  it.  The 
philosopher  in  him  might  sometimes  contend  against  the  poet ; 
so  that  he  doubted  which  of  these  two  he  really  was.  But  even 
in  his  prose  essays  he  cannot  talk  of  the  Divinity  he  wor- 
shipped without  showing  that  it  is  revealed  to  him  in  "  a  mist 
of  sense  and  thought  ", — 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony. 
Odor,  or  the  Soul  of  all; 

and  if  he  longed  for  a  sort  of  Nirvana,  it  was  a  state 
Where  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling  are  one. 

And  all  this  surging  universe,  at  once  so  spectral  and  so 
quick,  this  extreme  glory  that  is  still  the  dsedal  world  and 
not  a  blank  light,  and  "  trembles  ever,  but  does  not  pass 
away,*'  is  the  offspring  and  the  image  of  that  midway  mind 
which  Browning  says  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  Shelley's 
work  among  all  the  modems — that  just  balance,  ever  juster 
with  every  year  he  lived,  between  one  leaning  to  the  real  and 
the  seen  and  another  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 

A.  M.  D.  Hughes. 
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Russia  in  Upheaval.  By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co..  1918. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsar's  Government, 
the  Russian  people  was  the  object  of  wondering  admiration  on  the  part 
of  all  who  believe  in  liberty  and  progress.  In  the  presence  of  some- 
thing that  seemed  so  like  a  miracle,  people  forgot  that  miracles  do  not 
happen.  It  was  hoped,  it  was  expected,  that  the  new  Russian  republic 
would  manifest,  from  the  outset,  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  a  full- 
fledged  nation ;  that  it  would  not  only  correct  long-standing  evils  with 
moderation,  but  would  also  prove  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  Ger- 
many than  had  been  the  stupid  and  corrupt  autocracy  that  it  replaced. 
Now,  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  cnunbling  of  Russian 
morale  consequent  upon  the  fatuous  peace  policy  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
the  temptation  is  great  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme — to  despise  the 
Russians  as  lacking  normal  intelligence  and  normal  patriotism ;  or  else 
to  regard  them  indifferently  as  an  enigmatic  race,  from  whom  behavior 
that  is,  in  a  Western  sense,  reasonable  and  consistent  may  scarcely  be 
expected. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  nothing  in  this  world  happens 
without  an  adequate  cause ;  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  causes  that  in- 
fluence human  conduct  are,  when  once  discovered,  simple  and  easy  to 
understand ;  that  when  we  really  succeed  in  grasping  the  point  of  view 
of  people  who  act  outrageously  we  often  find  them  behaving  very  much 
as  we  ourselves  would  behave  under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the 
same  knowledge.    It  is  necessary,  in  short,  to  be  tolerant. 

Things  in  Russia  are,  perhaps,  not  so  bad  as  we  have  thought.  To 
us  in  America  the  Bolsheviki  Government,  a  mere  travesty  upon  democ- 
racy as  we  understand  it,  is  offensive.  In  the  place  of  the  Russians, 
we  should  have  known  how  to  manage  infinitely  better.  Hence,  we 
say  that  Russia  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  that  nothing  better  could 
be  expected  of  a  people  devoid  of  common  sense  and  led  by  demagogies. 
This  view,  though  natural  enough,  is,  according  to  the  able  sociologist, 
Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  quite  unjustified.  However  unsound  may  be 
the  political  principles  dominant  in  Russia  to-day,  the  Russians  have 
not  ceased  to  be  law-abiding.  "  No  doubt,"  writes  Professor  Ross, 
"the  Bolshevist  agitators,  by  fanning  the  embers  of  discontent  and 
mutiny,  did  their  utmost  to  create  difficulties  for  the  Kerensky  Govern- 
ment, based  upon  a  hollow  coalition  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  working 
class.  .  .  .  But  the  new  men  at  the  helm  understood  clearly  the 
necessity  of  order,  and  trusty  armed  factory  workers,  rendenng  a 
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wflling  obedience  to  those  clothed  with  authority  by  the  Sovyets, 
hastened  hither  and  thither,  quelling  rioting  peasants,  unruly  solcuers, 
and  criminal  mobs.  Even  in  December  I  heard  frequently  the  observa- 
tion that  in  the  great  cities  there  was  better  order  and  less  crime  than 
there  had  been  at  any  previous  time  since  the  Tsar  fell."  Heavy  and 
danming  as  is  the  responsibility  which  the  radicals  must  bear  for  dis- 
integrating the  discipline  of  the  army,  they  are  not  exactly  anarchists ; 
nor  are  the  people  deficient  in  the  instinct  for  order. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  is,  in  all  conscience,  bad  enough.  What 
are  the  causes? 

Foreign  observers — especially  Americans — have  been  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  the  Russians  excellent  inborn  traits.  The  Russian 
peasant,  though  not  exactly  thrifty  nor  steadily  industrious,  is  patient 
and  reliable.  He  is,  if  rightly  approached,  the  most  reasonable  person 
on  earth — ^a  characteristic  which  he  shares  with  his  fellow-countrymen 
generally.  The  average  Russian  has  in  him  a  strain  of  deep  serious- 
ness; he  has  extraordmary  sympathy  for  others,  and  possesses  some- 
thing like  a  genius  for  reading  human  beings.  Despite  indications  to 
the  contrary,  he  is  not  given  to  brutality.  Occasional  pogroms  and 
other  outrages  are  to  be  attributed  not  to  natural  depravity,  but  to 
government  encouragement  in  many  cases,  and  to  that  imitativeness 
and  suggestibility,  comprehensible  enough  in  a  childlike  people,  which 
make  me  crowd  spirit  a  more  potent  influence  in  Russia  than  it  is  in 
other  lands.  To  the  general  rule  the  Cossack  is  no  exception.  "He 
was  a  ready  tool  of  despotism,  just  as  a  regiment  of  Montana  cowboys 
who  could  not  read  would  be  a  facile  instrument  of  capitalism  if 
projected  into  a  Pittsburgh  labor-conflict." 

But  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  Russians  inherit  all  the 
Christian  virtues,  except  chastity,  and  if  they  are  also  hard-headed  and 
reasonable,  how  can  we  account  for  the  failure  of  the  revolution  ?  The 
answer,  in  one  word,  is  ignorance. 

It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  the  adults  in 
Russia  are  able  to  read.  The  full  consequence  of  this  general  illiteracy 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize.  "  Limited  to  his  eyes  and  the  spoken 
word,  the  Russian  peasant  is  like  a  man  with  a  lantern  who  can  see 
only  four  paces  about  him."  How  can  one  expect  national  conscious- 
ness upon  the  part  of  a  Russian  who  has  no  mental  image  of  Russia, 
never  saw  a  map  of  the  world,  and  could  not  locate  his  country  upon 
such  a  map  ?  "  Do  you  want  to  let  the  Germans  have  this  province  ?  " 
said  an  officer  to  some  soldiers,  who  were  running  away.  "  But  I  am 
from  Siberia,"  said  one.  Another  said,  "  I  am  from  Samara."  On 
a  different  occasion,  a  fugitive,  reproached  for  letting  the  Germans 
draw  nearer  Petrograd,  replied :  *'  Oh,  they're  a  long  way  from  my 
village."  A  deserter  was  chided:  "So  you  don't  care  whether  our 
capital  or  even  Holy  Moscow  itself  falls  into  German  hands !  "  "  What 
difference  will  it  make  to  me  ?  "  was  his  answer.   "  I  live  in  Astrakhan !  " 

For  reasons  obvious  enough  to  one  who  knows  Russian  history  the 
people,  even  when  not  absolutely  ignorant,  have  few  standards.  Eco- 
nomic standards,  hygienic  standards,  moral  standards — the  fruits  of 
freedom  and  opportunity — are  largely  wanting.  Even  the  intellectual 
class,  we  are  told,  are  little  ruled  by  intellectual  standards.  In  a 
country  such  as  Russia  has  been,  this  is  not  surprising.    Goodness  of 
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heart,  reasonableness  of  mind,  may  survive,  despite  ignorance  and 
oppression;  but  much  of  the  virtue  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves 
cannot  well  endure  under  such  conditions.  Indeed,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  know,  what  keeps  us  up  to  the  mark  is  unwillingness  to  fall 
below  a  certain  standard  of  living. 

Undoubtedly,  one  important  handicap  upon  Russian  progress  is, 
and  perhaps  may  continue  to  be,  the  system  of  "  strip  tillage  in  the 
cultivation  of  land.  Communistic  in  plan,  and  therefore  dear  to  the 
Russian  heart,  but  wasteful  and  inconvenient  in  itself,  the  strip  system 
not  only  lessens  the  productivity  of  the  land,  but  also  encourages  rapid 
increase  in  the  size  of  peasant  families — since  the  greater  the  number 
of  sons  in  a  family  the  greater  is  the  number  of  land  shares  allotted 
to  it.    Here,  then,  is  a  historic  cause  that  explains  much. 

But  why,  in  spite  of  all  this,  did  not  the  bourgeoisie,  the  prosperous 
and  intelligent  middle  class,  exercise  more  influence  upon  the  course  of 
the  revolution?  The  answer  that  Professor  Ross  gives  to  this  question 
is  interesting  and  appears  to  be  adequate.  The  bourgeoisie  were  im- 
potent because  under  the  old  regime  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
obtain  favors  by  "  pull."  Nothing  was  done  by  vote-getting,  but  all 
by  lobbying.  In  consequence,  the  bourgeoisie  developed  no  vote-winning 
powers,  nor  had  they  as  in  other  coimtries  a  band  of  "  camouflage 
politicians  "  to  help  them.  After  the  revolution,  therefore,  "  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  were  as  helpless  as  fish  on  dry  land." 

Politics — such  politics  as  there  could  be  under  the  old  regime — was 
in  the  hands  of  the  intellectuals,  a  class  which,  for  want  of  opportunity 
to  obtain  practical  experience,  became  mere  ardent  theorists.  The 
People-ists  idealized  the  commune — a  native  Russian  growth.  These 
were  superseded  by  the  Marxian  socialists,  who  split  into  two  main 
groups — Mensheviki,  and  Bolsheviki.  "  Menshevik  "  came  to  mean 
"  one  who  wants  the  laboring  class  to  be  a  powerful  element  in  a 
bourgeois  state,  while  '  Bolshevik '  was  one  who  aspired  to  a  state  in 
which  the  bourgeoisie  shall  have  no  share."  Besides  these,  there  were 
the  Constitutional  Democrats,  the  "Kadets."  These,  who  were  the 
first  to  be  thoroughly  organized,  because  a  tolerated  party,  were  able 
to  guide  the  early  sta^^es  of  the  revolution ;  but  they  soon  lost  power 
because  they  did  not  give  the  people  what  they  wanted.  They  "  agreed 
that  the  old  regime  was  iniquitous,  but  failed  to  draw  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  that  grew  up  under  it  must 
partake  of  its  character  and  be  iniquitous,  too  I "  Especially  after  the 
return  to  Russia  of  a  great  horde  of  banished  revolutionists — ^some  of 
them  sham  revolutionists,  and  all  radicals — ^the  moderate  liberal  party 
was  doomed. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  Professor  Ross's  narrative  the  course 
of  political  cross-currents,  influenced  by  socialistic  theories  and  by  the 
economic  demands  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  nearly  all  tending  per- 
versely away  from  democracy  of  the  American  type.  Upon  one  strong 
factor  that  helped  to  bring  about  the  present  status,  the  author  lays 
especial  emphasis.  This  is  the  superior  organization  of  the  working 
class. 

"  By  organizing  first,  it  gained  a  broad  runnii^  start  over  the 
propertied  class,  and  now  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  bourgeoisie 
overtaking  it.    Anything  the  latter  attempts  in  the  way  of  open  and 
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comprehensive  organization  will  be  put  down  by  force  " — ^a  significant 
statement,  which  brings  Russian  and  American  conditions  into  bold 
contrast* 

To  be  sure,  not  all  of  the  industrial  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Soryit  goyemment  are  extravagant  or  unjust.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
are,  in  Professor  Ross's  opinion,  admirable  experiments.  In  regard 
to  some  of  these  matters  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  has  existed 
in  the  United  States.  For  example,  although  wages  have  been  pushed 
up  very  considerably,  they  have  not  been  pushed  extravagantly  high 
in  comparison  with  prices.  But  side  by  side  with  the  author^s  some- 
what favorable  view  of  Sovy^t  administration  must  be  set  the  results 
of  his  interesting  interview  with  Trotsky.  Although  to  an  American 
radical  the  views  of  Trotsky  may  seem  not  wholly  unreasonable,  one 
finds  agreement  on  the  part  of  Russian  economists  that  "  the  Russian 
woiimien  are  too  ignorant  and  short-sighted  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  sound  economic  ideas  that  may  be  held  by  their  leaders."  Radical- 
ism backed  and  pushed  on  by  ignorance ! 

And  yet  there  is  no  occasion  for  pessimism.  The  causes  of  evil 
may  be  removed.  What  Russia  needs  is  private  property  in  land,  free 
institutions,  schools,  and  libraries — all  on  a  great  scale.  Granted  these, 
she  may  in  a  generation  or  two  attain  any  level  of  culture  now  in  the 
world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conclusions  one  may  draw  from  a  perusal  of 
Professor  Ross's  book — an  entertaining  treatise  rich  in  the  observa- 
tions and  descriptive  notes  that  an  open-minded  traveler  may  gather 
and  full  of  anecdotes  some  of  which  nash  a  sudden  light  upon  Russian 
society.  Dealing  sanely  and  objectively  with  actual  post-revolutionary 
conditions,  the  book  in  no  small  degree  makes  the  Russian  problem 
intelligible. 


The  Faith  of  France.  By  Maurice  Barres,  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. Translated  by  Elisabetfi  Marbury.  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1918. 

France  is  united  as  perhaps  no  country  was  ever  united  before. 
The  fact  itself  is  easy  to  understand,  for  deeds  proclaim  it.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  fact  is  not  so  easy  to  grasp.  Patriotism,  heroism — these 
words,  staled  by  common  use,  seem  too  barren  to  express  the  spiritual 
uni^  of  France.  The  truth  is  that  in  this  war  of  righteousness  against 
unrighteousness  something  bigger  is  at  work  in  human  nature  than 
we  mve  had  general  experience  of  in  the  past,  something  bigger  than 
we  have  adequate  words  to  express.  It  is  easy  to  misunderstand  the 
matter.  The  case  seems  to  be  not  that  religiously  minded  men  are  the 
most  patriotic  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  on  the  battle-front  religion 
is  swallowed  up  in  patriotism.  Rather,  men  about  to  die  in  a  good 
cause  seem  to  find  their  dearest  and  purest  beliefs  confirmed  and  in- 
tensified by  a  truth  that  is  perceived  intuitively.  In  fighting  for  France 
and  for  htunanity  tiiey  feel  that  they  are  becoming  better  Catholics, 
better  Protestants,  better  Jews,  better  Socialists ;  yes,  and  better  free- 
thinkers— and  that  their  sacrifice  is  eternally  worth  while. 
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The  faith  of  France — this  is  something  that  no  economist,  no  his- 
torian, no  psychologist,  could  ever  explain  to  us  by  the  methods  of  his 
science.  If  we  speak  of  the  natural  indignation  of  a  free  people  un- 
justly attacked,  ot  the  love  of  country  bom  in  all  of  us,  of  the  tendency 
to  forget  differences  in  the  face  of  a  common  danger,  we  fail  to  convey 
more  than  a  small  part  of  die  truth.  All  degrees  of  heroism  exist 
— from  the  heroism  of  the  red  Indian  who  throws  awav  his  life  in  a 
tribal  feud  to  the  noblest  martyrdom.  This  last  cannot  be  compressed 
into  a  formula.  There  is  only  one  way  of  fully  understanding  it,  no 
doubt,  and  that  is  the  way  of  self-sacrifice.  But  all  may  gain  some 
faint  and  partial  understanding  of  it  through  reading  the  words  of 
those  who  actually  died  for  France.  And  so,  to  bring  home  to  us,  in 
the  only  possible  way,  something  of  the  faith  of  France,  M.  Barres 
has  made  this  book. 

France  has  many  varieties  of  belief,  and  these  are  held  with  great 
logical  distinctness  and  with  deep  feeling.  In  France  to-day,  not  only 
are  Catholics  and  Protestants  f tdly  aware  of  their  disagreements ;  not 
only  is  the  Jew  keenly  conscious  of  his  race  and  its  mission ;  but  the 
Socialist,  the  Traditionalist,  and  the  free-thinker,  each  clings  to  his 
mode  of  thought  as  to  a  religion,  and  develops  it  into  a  philosophy 
which  affects  the  whole  of  his  life. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  faith  instilled  into  men's  hearts 
upon  the  battlefield  does  not  abolish,  though  it  transcends,  intellectual 
differences.  The  war  has  not  blurred  the  outlines  of  a  single  creed ; 
rather,  it  has  made  the  peculiarities  of  each  all  the  more  distinct.  Face 
to  face  with  death,  every  man  sees  essential  moral  truth  with  intense 
clearness;  yet  he  sees  it  in  the  form  suggested  by  his  own  previous 
convictions  and  through  the  medium  of  his  own  temperament.  But  is 
not  the  intensity  of  the  vision  all  that  matters?  Are  not  the  varieties 
of  conviction  of  the  same  nature  as  the  differences  of  tepiperament — 
inevitable  in  a  world  like  ours,  useful  in  furthering  human  development, 
but  by  no  means  fundamental  ?  After  reading  this  book  of  M.  Barres's 
one  is  inclined  to  answer  both  questions  affirmatively. 

"  When  this  letter  reaches  you,"  wrote  a  dying  soldier  to  his  parents, 
"  your  child  will  have  gone  to  heaven,  unless  some  kind  Germans  may 
have  rescued  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yesterday  morning,  September 
8,  at  about  half-past  six,  while  you  were  at  mass,  owing  to  the  holy 
will  of  Providence  I  was  struck  by  a  ball  which  went  through  my  thigh 
and  I  fell.  I  am  still  on  the  same  spot,  for,  by  a  truly  unworthy  simi- 
larity with  the  fate  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  on  the  cross,  I  am  actually 
nailed  to  my  cross,  being  unable  to  move  my  leg  even  the  smallest  part 
of  an  inch.  .  .  .  You  knew  that  before  I  left,  I  had  made  a  vow  to 
sacrifice  my  life.  I  have  renewed  this  vow  many  times  since  yesterday 
morning.  I  renew  it  again  now  with  all  that  may  be  pleasing  to  God 
to  add  or  to  retract.  I  have  no  fear  of  death ;  I  have  seen  it  and  I  see 
it  still  too  near  me  even  as  I  write.  There  is  nothing  horrible  about  it, 
because  it  brings  happiness.  As  for  yourselves,  I  pray  that  your  grief 
will  be  silent,  resigned,  almost  joyful.  My  greatest  sorrow  is  to  leave 
you,  but  I  know  that  before  long  I  shall  fiind  you  again." 

Surely  there  is  no  need  to  comment  upon  the  unconscious  eloquence 
of  this  last  message  from  a  jroung  Catholic.  The  letter  in  its  simplicity 
is  a  poem  of  essential  Christianity. 
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In  an  equal  degree  Protestant  soldiers  about  to  die  command  this 
same  unsought  power,  this  same  universal  appeal.  "I  shall  not  die/' 
wrote  one  of  them,  "  I  shall  merely  change  my  direction.  He  who 
walks  before  us  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  lose  Him  from  sight."  It 
is  no  wonder  that  M.  Barres  exclaims  at  this :  "  What  a  picture !  It 
might  have  been  created  by  a  Michael  Aiigelo." 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Socialists.  At  the  end  of  a  little  discourse 
on  that  spirit  of  Christianity  which  is  common  to  Catholics  and  to 
Protestants,  Albert  Thierry  suddenly  declares :  "All  peace  that  is  merely 
from  without  is  of  no  value  unless  peace  within  reigns  in  each  and 
every  soul " — ^a  thought  not  learned  by  study  but  by  experience— one 
of  the  vital  truths  that  come  not  with  observation. 

Here  are  the  words  of  a  young  Traditionalist,  one  among  many: 
"  I  have  learned  to  love  this  French  soil,  these  marvellous  lands  while 
tramping  over  them,  these  lands  of  ours ;  since  the  war,  while  on  the 
march,  I  have  felt  the  poetry  of  these  boundless  plains,  which  lie  out- 
stretched under  the  blazing  sun,  and  the  beauty  of  a  sunset  over  the 
Lorraine  woods.  The  thought  is  very  precious  to  me  that  at  least  once 
in  my  life  I  have  proved  of  some  service.  ..."  The  ideal  of  un- 
selfish service  seen  against  the  background  of  a  Lorraine  sunset  through 
the  eyes  of  one  who  adores  the  past ! 

In  reality  all  these  men  live  by  the  same  spirit,  and  in  their  exalted 
moods  express  the  same  faith. 


War  Letters  of  Edmond  Genet.  Edited,  with  an  introduction, 
by  Grace  Ellery  Channing.  Prefatory  note  by  John  Jay  Chapman. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1918. 

Edmond  Charles  Qinton  Genet,  great-great-grandson  of  Citizen 
Genet,  ambassador  of  France  to  the  United  States  in  1792,  was  the 
first  American  in  the  great  war  to  give  his  life  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.    He  was  barely  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Perhaps  no  more  intimate  and  self-revealing  series  of  letters  has 
ever  been  published  than  these  of  young  Genet's.  One  feels  a  certain 
delicacy  in  reading  them ;  not  that  they  expose  anything  that  ought  to 
be  concealed — for  they  do  not — but  simply  because  each  of  them  is  so 
obviously  intended  for  but  one  reader  and  because  one  can  see  the 
young  man's  blush  at  the  very  thought  of  their  appearing  in  print. 
Still,  the  utter  naturalness  of  these  letters,  their  very  crudities — if  one 
may  use  this  term  to  describe  the  tender  imperfections  of  an  immature 
but  gifted  mind — are  essential  parts  of  the  message  that  the  boy  has 
to  give  to  us  all.  Singularly  boyish  he  was  to  the  very  last,  but  with 
this  boyishness  was  united  a  real  greatness  of  soul,  of  which  he  him- 
self was  scarcely  conscious.  Affectionate,  deeply,  religious,  fond  of 
music,  sensitive  despite  great  strength  of  will,  he  possessed  a  rich 
nature  that  seemed  to  be  rather  slowly  unfolding.  But  his  soul  was 
the  soul  of  a  man,  and,  following  its  guidance,  he  made  his  short  life 
perfect. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  Edmond  Genet,  without  consulting  any  member 
of  his  family,  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  for  an  outline  of 
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the  studies  necessary  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  Navy.  From  the 
curriculum  laid  down  in  the  letter  he  received  in  reply  he  firmly  de- 
clined to  depart.  When  Edmond  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  father  died. 
His  two  elder  brothers  thereupon  gave  up  Princeton  and  went  to  work 
in  an  automobile  factory.  The  youngest  member  of  the  family,  taking 
counsel  with  himself,  as  usual,  got  work  to  do  before  and  after  school 
in  a  dairy.  In  time  he  received  the  longed-for  appointment  permitting 
him  to  take  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  Annapolis.  Failing  in 
these,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  On  the  battleship  Georgia  he  went  to 
Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  among  the  first  to  answer  the  call  for  volun- 
teers to  make  up  a  dangerous  landing  party. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  young  Genet  deliberately 
deserted  from  the  Navy.  Considering  his  motive — a  motive  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  he  proved  with  his  life — who  can  say  that  he  did  wrong? 
At  all  events  the  boy  took  upon  himself  that  responsibility  which  only 
strong  souls  can  safely  bear,  but  which  these  must  bear,  and,  disregard- 
ing the  morality  of  society  as  expressed  in  law,  acted  upon  his  own 
inner  moral  sense.  He  secured  a  passport  to  France  on  the  plea  that 
he  wished  to  look  into  some  property  interests  of  the  family  there. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  After 
experiencing  with  the  Legion  fifteen  months  of  hard  service,  which 
culminated  in  the  great  Qiampagne  offensive,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  aviation  school,  and  ultimately  became  a  member  of  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille. 

"  If  anything  should  happen  to  me  over  here,"  he  wrote  from 
France,  "  it  would  be  so  much  easier  to  meet  it  if  I  knew  I  was  O.  K. 
with  my  own  loved  country.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  which  ever  im- 
pressed me  about  the  Burial  Service  is  the  question,  '  O  Death,  where 
IS  thy  sting? '  I  know  now  that  it  would  hold  its  sting  for  me  if  I  met 
it  with  that  blot  on  my  record."  Throughout  the  letters  two  ideas 
recur  with  unmistakable  depth  of  seriousness :  anxiety  for  the  removal 
of  the  one  blot,  and  the  thought  that  honor  is  a  full  compensation  for 
loss  of  life. 

Not  length  of  days,  not  material  accomplishment,  nor  intellectual 
fulfillment,  but  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  brings  life  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  satisfying  completion.  That  is  what  the  young  are 
teaching  their  elders  in  these  days.  Seldom  can  one  see  the  wholly 
natural  and  the  purely  spiritual  elements  in  htunan  character  so  charm- 
ingly, so  unaffectedly,  mingled  as  in  the  letters  of  Genet.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  these  letters  teach  with  wonderful  effectiveness  the 
high  lesson  of  faith  that  so  many  of  us  are  now  conscious  of  needing. 
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OUR  WAR  WITH  GERMANY 

XVI 
(June  6 — July  5) 

Several  events  in  the  fifteenth  month  of  our  war  with  Germany 
will  always  stand  out  in  the  record  of  this  great  conflict.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  all  will  be  the  world  wide  celebration  of  the  142nd  birth- 
day of  the  United  States  on  July  4th.  It  was  not  merely  a  celebration 
by  Americans  temporarily  resident  in  foreign  lands.  Literally  all  the 
Allied  world  and  many  of  the  neutral  peoples  joined  in  giving  to  our 
Independence  Day  the  broader  name  of  Liberty  Day  and  in  proclaim- 
ing it  as  in  very  truth  a  day  of  liberty  to  all  the  world  and  to  all  the 
mhabitants  thereof. 

First  of  all  the  great  events  that  marked  the  wonderful  celebra- 
tion of  that  day  was,  as  was  most  fitting  and  proper,  a  speech  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Standing  at  the  tomb  of  George 
Washington,  and  surrounded  by  distinguished  representatives  of  our 
Allies  and  by  a  great  gathering  of  his  own  people,  which  included 
a  special  delegation  of  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign 
descent  sprung  from  thirty-three  different  nations,  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
claimed afi[ain  the  deathless  purpose  of  this  great  free  people  to  fight 
this  war  through  to  ultimate  and  complete  victory. 

"  There  can  be  but  one  issue,"  he  said,  "  The  settlement  must  be 
final.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  No  half  way  decision  would  be 
tolerable.    No  half  way  decision  is  conceivable." 

*'  We  take  our  cue,"  the  President  declared,  "  from  the  men  who 
gathered  with  Washington  at  that  place  and  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  creation  of  the  nation. 

"  We  intend  what  they  intended,"  he  said.  "  We,  here  in  America, 
believe  our  participation  in  this  present  war  to  be  only  the  fruitage 
of  what  they  planned.  Our  case  differs  from  theirs  only  in  this,  that  it 
is  our  inestimable  privilege  to  concert  with  men  out  of  every  nation  who 
shall  make,  not  only  the  liberties  of  America  secure,  but  the  liberties  of 
every  other  people  as  well.  We  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  we  are 
permitted  to  do  what  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  in  our 
place.  There  must  now  be  settled  once  for  all  what  was  settled  for 
America  in  the  great  age  upon  whose  inspirations  we  draw  today." 

And  then  the  President  stated  again  "  The  ends  for  which  the 
associated  peoples  of  the  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be  con- 
ceded them  before  there  can  be  peace."      Tliese  are  the  specifications : 

I.  The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that  can  separately, 
secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world ;  or,  if  it  cannot 
be  presently  destroyed,  at  the  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence. 
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IL  The  settlement  of  ever^  question,  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty, 
of  economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free 
acceptance  of  that  settlement  h^  the  people  immediatelv  concerned,  and  not 
upon  the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or 
people  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  ssJce  of  its  own  exterior 
mfluence  or  mastery. 

III.  The  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  toward 
each  other  by  the  same  principles  of  honor  and  of  respect  for  the  common 
law  of  civilized  society  that  govern  the  individual  citizens  of  all  modern  States 
in  their  relations  with  one  another;  to  the  end  that  all  promises  and  covenants 
may  be  sacredly  observed,  no  private  plots  or  conspiracies  hatched,  no  selfish 
injuries  wroup^ht  with  impunity,  and  a  mutual  trust  established  upon  the  hand- 
some foundation  of  a  mutual  respect  for  right. 

IV.  The  establishment  of  an  organization  of  peace  which  shall  make  it 
certain  that  the  combined  power  of  free  nations  will  check  every  invasion  of 
ri^ht  and  serve  to  make  peace  and  justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite 
tribunal  of  opinion  to  which  all  must  submit  and  by  which  every  international 
readjustment  that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  peoples  directly  con- 
cerned shall  be  sanctioned. 

This  was  the  climax  of  our  day.  While  it  was  occurring  in  the 
serenity  and  quiet  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  American  people  m  cities 
and  hamlets  all  over  the  United  States  were  renewing  their  pledge  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  purpose  the  President  expressed. 

The  sincerity  of  their  pledge  was  proved  by  the  work  of  their 
hands.  The  President's  address  followed  the  declaration  of  official 
statements  making  a  most  remarkable  showing  of  war  preparation  and 
accomplishment.  Beginning  with  the  first  minutes  of  the  day,  just  after 
midnight,  and  keeping  it  up  practically  throughout  the  day,  the  ship 
yards  of  the  country  sent  new  vessels  down  the  ways  until  the  total 
launchings  approached  one  hundred  in  number  and  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  tonnage.  In  most  cases  no  sooner  was  a  vessel  off  the 
ways  than  a  new  keel  was  laid.  The  great  majority  of  the  launchings 
were  of  cargo  carriers,  but  some  were  of  war  vessels.  One  yard  on 
the  Pacific  roast  launched  eight  destroyers  and  immediately  laid  eight 
new  keels  in  their  places. 

This  production  of  ships  kept  pace  with  the  forwarding  of  men 
to  France.  President  Wilson  made  public  on  July  3rd  a  letter  to  him 
from  Secretary  Baker  giving  the  embarkations  month  by  month  from 
1917  up  to  July,  1918.  It  showed  that  in  1917  187,928  men  were  sent 
overseas.  The  embarkations  for  1918  were:  January,  46,766;  Feb- 
ruanr,  48,027;  March,  83,811;  April,  117,212;  May,  244,345;  June, 
276,o72.  In  addition  14,644  Marines  had  been  sent  over,  making  an 
aggregate  of  1,019,115. 

The  publication  of  these  figures  added  zest  to  the  Liberty  Day 
celebrations  throughout  the  world.  While  all  over  the  United  States 
Americans,  both  native  bom  and  of  foreign  descent,  were  showing 
their  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  in  parades  and  other  ways,  in  England 
and  the  British  colonies,  in  France,  in  Italy  and  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
numerous  South  American  countries,  there  were  various  functions 
in  celebration  of  the  day,  which  engaged  the  official  participation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Allied  nations.  The  British  king  and  members  of  the 
British  Government,  the  French  President  and  members  of  the  French 
Government  took  conspicuous  part  in  the  celebration.  The  day  was 
a  national  holiday  in  Peru,  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  Chile  joined  in  the 
celebration.    There  was  a  torchlight  procession  of  troops  in  Algiers. 
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Italian  cities  vied  with  one  another  in  showing  good  will  toward 
America.  Japan  sent  a  new  pledge  of  loyalty  and  her  Ambassador 
declared  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  to  ''  walk  at  our  side  in  good  fellow- 
ship down  all  the  coming  years." 

Of  special  significance  was  the  speech  of  Winston  Churchill,  the 
British  Minister  of  Munitions,  at  the  celebration  in  London : 

The  war  has  become  a  conflict  of  Christian  civilization  with  scientific 
barbarism  .  .  .  One  system  or  the  other  must  decisively  prevail.  Ger- 
many must  be  beaten ;  must  know,  must  feel  she  is  beaten.  Her  defeat  must  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  fact  which  will  deter  others  from  emulating  her  crimes, 
but  the  Germsm  people  must  have  the  assurance  that  we  claim  for  ourselves  no 
fundamental  right  which  we  are  not  willing  in  all  circumstances  to  secure  to 
them,  whatever  the  extent  of  our  victory. 

Speaking  at  the  French  celebration  in  Paris  Captain  Andre  Tardieu, 
the  French  High  Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  said  that  they 
were  celebrating  not  only  a  Franco-American  festival,  but  one  of  all 
the  peoples  allied  in  the  defence  of  liberty.    He  said: 

In  thirteen  months  the  United  States  has  increased  her  army  from  200,000 
to  2,500,000.  Her  merchant  fleet  has  been  increased  from  2,000,000  to 
5,000,000  tons,  a  figure  which  will  be  doubled  next  year.  America,  which  never 
before  lent  money  to  foreign  governments,  has  advanced  more  tiian  35,000,000,000 
francs  to  her  Allies  and  although  she  lived  a  century  without  a  public  debt, 
she  now  has  contracted  one  of  more  than  60,000,000,000  francs  in  the  defence 
of  right  All  that  the  war  has  demanded  America  has  accepted;  all  that  it  has 
represented  she  has  understood,  and  all  that  is  required  for  victory  she  has  given. 

It  was  in  this  fifteenth  month  of  our  war  with  Germany  that  the 
American  army  may  be  said  to  have  begun  its  active  participation  in 
the  actual  fighting  and  to  have  given  conclusive  demonstration  of  its 
real  quality,  as  well  as  inspiring  promise  for  its  future  performance. 
German  omcials  who  have  been  attempting  to  delude  their  people  with 
the  pleasing  sneer  about  America's  contribution  of  "  military  statistics," 
found  in  this  month  that  statistics  may  represent  a  menace  capable  of 
deadly  ftilfiUment. 

When  the  month  began  the  casualty  lists  published  daily  by  the 
War  Department  at  Washington  showed  a  grand  total  of  65z3,  of 
whom  580  had  been  killed  in  action,  243  had  died  of  wounds  and  291 
were  lost  at  sea,  267  died  of  accident  and  1128  died  of  disease.  There 
had  been  3624  wounded,  72  were  known  to  have  been  captured  and 
235  were  reported  as  missing. 

The  grand  total  issued  from  the  same  source  on  July  1st  was 
9131,  showing  that  during  the  month  2608  casualties  had  been  reported. 
The  list  of  killed  in  action  had  grown  to  1200.  The  number  of  those 
lost  at  sea  remained  stationary,  which  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments.  The  niunber  of  those  dead  of  wotmds  was  479  and  of 
those  who  died  of  accident  or  other  causes  465,  in  each  case  nearly 
double  the  report  of  Jime  1st.  The  number  of  deaths  from  disease  had 
risen  to  1287,  an  increase  of  only  159,  a  truly  remarkable  showing. 
The  wounded  had  increased  to  5024  and  the  number  of  those  groups 
under  missing  and  prisoners  was  385.  Here  again  is  an  extremely  sig- 
nificant showing.  This  was  an  increase  of  but  80  over  the  ntunber 
of  those  captur^  and  missing  on  June  1st.    These  are  all  army  casual- 
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ties.  In  addition,  the  Marines  report  a  total  of  1152  killed,  wounded 
and  captured,  but  not  so  differentiated  as  to  permit  classification  with 
the  army  lists,  and  probably  not  all  suffered  during  the  month. 

Throughout  this  month  our  men,  who  are  now  holding  39  miles 
of  front  in  France,  have  been  in  constant  contact  with  German  forces, 
and  on  eight  or  ten  occasions  this  contact  has  reached  the  full  propor- 
tions of  battle.  The  Germans  have  had  a  thoroughgoing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  American  troops  to  fig^t,  for 
while  they  have  been  capturing  80  American  prisoners,  practically  all  of 
whom  were  taken  in  isolated  raids,  the  Americans  have  brought  back 
more  than  2000  German  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  taken  by  the 
vigor  and  swiftness  of  their  battle  action. '  These  are  very  eloquent 
figures.  They  show  that  the  prisoners  otu*  fighting  men  in  France 
have  taken  from  the  enemy,  number  more  than  half  as  many  as  the  total 
casualties  the  enemy  was  able  to  inflict  upon  our  forces  dtuing  the 
month,  and  it  is  the  extreme  of  moderation  to  estimate  that  the  prisoners 
taken  from  the  enemy  were  only  a  small  portion  of  their  casualties. 
The  American  prisoners  taken  by  the  Germans  were  considerably 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  our  casualties  for  the  month,  counting 
all  our  missing  as  prisoners.  If  the  German  casualties  could  be 
estimated  on  the  same  basis,  it  would  be  shown  that  our  men  had 
accounted  for  more  than  66,000  of  the  enemy  in  that  time.  Such  a 
result,  however,  is  hardly  credible.  But  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that 
one  of  three  things  must  be  true:  either  the  Germans  suffer  propor- 
tionately with  the  Americans,  in  which  event  they  had  about  66,000 
casualties  as  a  result  of  their  contact  with  the  Americans  in  June, 
or,  they  are  not  as  skillful  and  competent  soldiers  as  the  Americans, 
or,  they  do  not  have  the  high  esprit  that  actuates  our  boys  on  the 
French  front. 

The  American  troops  engaged  include  units  of  all  our  fighting 
forces,  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  Units  composed  of  men  raised  under  the  selective 
draft  have  met  the  test  with  the  same  superb  success  achieved  by  men 
of  all  other  imits.  They  went  through  the  heaviest  artillery  fire 
absolutely  unshaken.  They  stood  the  most  terrible  poison  gas  attacks 
for  two  and  a  half  days  without  faltering.  All  the  fighting  world. 
Allied  and  enemy,  was  watching  this  test  and  the  performances  of 
the  American  soldiers  have  aroused  the  utmost  enthusiasm  among  our 
Allies,  and  won  unstinted  praise. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  month,  on  Jime  26th,  an  American  attack 
between  Torcy  and  Qiateau  Thierry  utterly  defeated  a  force  of  1200 
Germans,  killing  about  700  of  them  and  capturing  350,  of  whom  about 
100  were  woimded.  They  captured  also  fifty  machine  guns.  The 
names  of  Chateau  Thierry,  Torcy,  Bouresches,  Belleau  Wood  and 
Veuilly  will  long  stand  out  in  the  records  of  American  participation 
in  the  war  against  Germany. 

When  this  month  opened,  the  German  U-boats  had  just  begun  their 
long  expected  and  long  delayed  raids  on  the  American  coast.  They 
had  come  to  visit  terrorism  upon  us  and  to  endeavor  to  interfere  with 
the  shipment  of  troops  to  France.  They  found,  here  and  there,  a 
comparatively  unimportant  victim.  They  simk  only  a  few  small 
steamships,  their  principal  prey  being  helpless  schooners  and  other 
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sailing  vessels.  The  news  of  their  operation  off  our  coast  evoked 
promptly  from  Washington  an  official  declaration  from  Secretary 
Daniels  to  the  effect  that  the  U-boats  would  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  transport  of  our  men  and  war  materials  to  Europe.  On 
June  10th,  Mr.  Bsdker,  Secretary  of  War,  annotmced  in  Washington 
that  more  than  700,000  Americans  had  gone  overseas.  Five  days  later, 
General  March,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  stated  that ''  we  have  now  passed  the 
800,000  mark  in  troops  shipped  overseas."  At  the  same  time  members 
of  the  War  Cotmcil  intimated  that  a  million  American  troops  would 
have  sailed  by  July  1st.  General  Crowder,  the  Provost  Marshal 
General,  in  charge  of  the  selective  draft,  told  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  that  our  army  at  home  and  overseas  would  number 
3,000,000  by  August  1st. 

The  second  registration  under  the  selective  draft  law  had  taken 
place  on  June  5th,  the  anniversary  of  the  first  registration,  and  744,- 
865  yoimg  men  who  had  become  twenty-one  within  the  year  had 
enrolled  for  service  under  the  draft  law.  This  was  about  250,000 
fewer  than  had  been  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  but  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  army  that  at  least  200,000  had  volunteered  in  the  army, 
navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

On  June  20th  President  Wilson  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Hitchcock, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  approving  the 
proposal  to  authorize  the  formation  of  a  Slavic  legion  for  service 
in  the  United  States  Army,  to  be  composed  of  volunteers,  Slavs,  Jugo- 
slavs, Czecho-slavs  and  Poles,  resident  in  the  United  States  but  not 
subject  to  draft.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  300,000  to  500,000 
men  who  may  be  enlisted  in  such  a  legion.  .    - 

On  June  22nd,  General  March  announced  that  the  number  of  men 
sent  overseas  exceeded  900,000.  That  was  100,000  in  a  week,  and 
with  the  German  submarines  still  operating  on  our  coast.  General 
March  added  that  we  are  about  five  months  ahead  of  our  programme  in 
sending  men  to  Europe.  Three  days  later  Secretary  Baker  announced 
that  ^neral  Pershing  had  in  his  command  612,000  fighting  men, 
showing  that  the  percentage  of  non-combatants  and  supply  troops 
among  our  forces  in  France  is  not  as  large  as  had  been  reported,  and 
as  the  Germans  would  like  to  have  it.  In  view  of  these  figures  showing 
that  275,000  or  more  men  had  been  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe  in  thirty  days,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  those  listed  in  our 
casualty  statements  as  "  lost  at  sea  "  remained  stationary  at  291,  takes 
on  exceptional  significance. 

The  unanticipated  rapidity  with  which  the  men  were  sent  overseas 
during  the  month  was  accompanied  by  increasing  anxiety  in  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  much  larger  fighting  forces.  While 
the  army  appropriation  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate, 
several  amendments  were  proposed,  designed  to  widen  the  age  limits 
within  which  men  would  be  subject  to  call  under  the  selective  draft  law. 
The  discussion  finally  narrowed  down  to  a  proposition  to  make  the 
ages  from  20  to  40  instead  of  from  21  to  31  as  at  present.  It  was 
especially  urged,  in  favor  of  lowering  the  age  to  20,  that  this  would 
enable  the  calling  and  training  of  young  men  before  they  became  of 
age,  so  that  immediately  on  l^commg  21  they  would  be  ready  to  go 
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OYerseas.  The  Provost  Marshal  General  favored  this  action.  The 
Secretary  of  War  and  Chief  of  Staff,  however,  asked  tiie  Senate 
to  postpone  action  tintil  the  fall  when  they  promise  to  have  complete 
information  available,  and  to  submit  an  enlarged  army  programme. 
The  Senate  acceded  to  this  request.  The  draft  lottery  under  the  new 
registration  was  held  on  June  27th,  fixing  the  time  of  calling  up  the 
new  r^strants  for  their  army  service.  On  June  24th  the  Senate 
ratified  a  trea^  with  Great  Britain  under  which  Americans  in  British 
territory  and  British  in  American  territory  may  be  conscripted  under 
their  respective  army  service  laws. 

While  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  were  thus  busy  with  this 
rapid  transportation  of  men,  Congress  was  occupying  itself  with  vari- 
ous measures  of  military  preparation.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  worked  all  the  month  on  the  new  tax  bill,  by 
which  an  effort  will  be  made  practically  to  double  the  amount  raised 
by  taxation  this  year.  Three  measures  of  extraordinary  significance 
and  importance  to  our  war  work  were  enacted:  1,  The  Sundry  Civil 
bill  which  includes  an  appropriation  of  about  a  billion  and  three- 
quarters  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  covering  the  acqui- 
sition and  equipment  of  shipbuilding  plants,  the  construction  of  new 
ships,  the  housing  and  transportation  of  men  and  the  operation  of 
ships;  2,  the  Fortifications  bill,  carrying  five  billion  five  hundred  mil- 
lion, almost  wholly  for  artillery  and  ammunition;  and  3,  the  army 
appropriation  bill  covering  more  than  twelve  billions.  The  chief 
items  of  the  Army  bill  were  for  subsistence,  equipment,  transportation 
and  pay  for  the  men.  Significant  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
rejecting  an  amendment  by  Senator  McCimiber  requiring  the  War 
Department  to  put  5,000,000  men  in  the  field  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
purpose  of  the  Senate  in  defeating  this  amendment  was  to  express  its 
own  agreement  with  President  Wilson's  pronouncement  in  favor  of 
having  no  limit  on  the  size  of  the  army. 

The  sums  carried  in  the  fortifications  bill  cover  every  conceivable 
agency  for  armament,  including  the  organization  of  a  $40,000,000 
ordnance  plant  near  Pittsburgh,  at  which  it  is  expected  that  production 
will  not  begin  until  the  summer  of  1919,  and  that  maximum  produc- 
tion will  not  be  reached  for  another  six  months.  Much  of  the  expendi- 
ture authorized  in  addition  to  the  money  made  immediately  available, 
cannot  be  made  under  another  three  years,  so  the  Allies  arc  evidently 
providing  against  the  continuation  of  the  war  imtil  1921.  The  bill 
was  designed  to  give  the  American  army  superiority  over  the  German 
army  in  the  production  of  artillery  and  munitions  and  to  provide  a 
scientific  armament  for  a  modem  army.  The  original  estimates  of  the 
War  Department  were  considerably  larger  than  the  amotmts  appro- 
priated, but  the  Committee  explained  that  it  had  "carefullv  scanned 
the  estimates  to  determine  how  much  could  be  spent  in  cash  between 
now  and  the  passage  of  the  next  bill  next  winter  and  how  much  could 
be  made  available  in  the  form  of  contract  obligations."  The  bill  makes 
liberal  allowances  for  developing  facilities  for  increasing  production 
and  accelerating  the  manufacturing  programme.  The  largest  items  are 
for  mountain,  field  and  siege  cannon,  $500,000,000  in  cash  and  $729,- 
731,295  in  contract  authorizations;  for  ammimition,  $2,000,OC)0,000 
in  cash  and  $1,793,734,550  additional  in  contract  authorizations.    This 
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covers  provisions  for  three  armies  of  1,375,000  men  each  or  4,125,000 
men  in  all.  The  big  guns  are  to  be  of  10,  12  and  14  inch  calibre  with 
16  inch  mortars.  In  addition  to  these  Congress  passed  a  bill  prepara- 
tory for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  authorizing  an  additional  bond  issue 
of  $8,000,000,000  and  increasing  the  authorization  for  loans  to  our 
aUies  from  $5,500,000,000  to  $7,000,000,000. 

The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  showed  that  the  war  had  cost  for  the 
first  year  about  $7,750,000,000,  in  addition  to  which  the  loans  to  the 
Allies  exceeded  $4,700,000,000,  so  that  the  total  required  during  the 
year  was  more  than  $12,600,000,000. 

While  the  War  and  the  Navy  Departments  were  speeding  up  with 
military  preparation  and  the  transportation  of  troops,  the  Shipping 
Board  and  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  country  were  displaying  similar 
activity.  On  June  4th  it  was  annoimced  at  Washington  that  the  total 
construction  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  was  170  ships,  aggi'e- 
gating  1,112,897  tons  dead  weight.  Special  appeals  were  made  by  the 
shipping  Board  to  construction  yards  to  accelerate  work  and  to  arrange 
for  iaunchings  oa  July  4th.  The  Board  requested,  however,  that  no 
ship  be  held  back  for  launching  on  July  4th  which  could  be  added  to 
the  June  output.  On  June  22nd  it  was  announced  at  Washington  that 
the  ship  yards  under  the  control  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
would  launch  on  July  4th,  89  ships  ag^egating  439,886  dead  weight 
tons.  Before  the  month  closed  additional  information  received  at 
Washington  led  the  Shipping  Board  to  expect  that  Independence  Day 
Iaunchings  would  number  between  90  and  100.  Statements  issued 
toward  the  close  of  the  month,  giving  the  new  tonnage  delivered  during 
May,  showed  that  British  and  American  construction  together  exceeded 
the  total  submarine  sinkings.  The  total  loss  for  May  was  355,694  tons. 
American  and  British  new  construction  actually  delivered  aggregate 
372,608  tons.  This  was  exclusive  of  new  ships  from  Japan  and  some 
neutral  tonnage  secured.  New  construction  will  increase  in  ton- 
nage every  month  for  at  least  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  may 
be  expected  hereafter  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  losses  caused  by 
submarines.  In  a  public  address  on  June  28th  Chairman  Hurley  of 
the  Shipping  Board  said :  "  How  many  ships  are  we  going  to  build  ?  We 
are  going  to  build  enough  to  beat  Germany." 

When  the  month  closed  the  U-boats  were  apparently  still  endeav- 
oring to  operate  on  or  within  reach  of  the  American  coast,  although 
their  sphere  of  action  had  widened  very  greatly.  The  transport 
Dwinsk,  returning  from  Europe  without  troops,  was  sunk  550  miles 
from  Sandy  Hook,  and  as  this  is  written  word  comes  of  the  sinking 
of  a  Bel^an  steamer  1,400  miles  at  sea.  The  Germans  turned  her 
crew  adrift  in  small  boats  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  The  same 
day  word  came  of  the  torpedoing  of  a  British  hospital  ship  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine,  and  the  loss  of  234  lives.  The  Germans  made  the 
false  plea  that  she  carried  American  aviators,  but  shelled  and  sunk  her 
without  examination  to  prove  or  disprove  their  contention. 

On  June  20  our  Navy  Department  offered  a  reward  of  $1,000  for 
information  that  would  lead  to  the  location  of  any  German  submarine 
base  in  American  waters.  The  prize  is  open  only  to  civilians,  and  is 
offered  to  stimulate  their  energies  in  making  reports.  Many  reports 
have  been  received  of  the  sinking  of  one  or  more  German  submarines 
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in  American  waters,  but  die  Navy  Department  does  not  credit  diem 
and  has  made  no  official  announcement. 

The  failure  of  the  U-boats  to  sink  any  American  transports  caused 
surprise  in  Germany.  Berlin  newspapers  wondered  why  they  heard 
nothing  of  such  sii^ngs.  They  were  apparendy  tmder  instructions 
to  prepare  the  German  public  for  reports  of  American  activities. 
General  von  Liebert,  military  critic  of  the  Berlin  Tdgliche  Rundschau, 
said :  "  America  heretofore  has  threatened  us  only  'with  military  statis- 
tics, but  now  she  appears  herself  on  the  batdefield.  She  has  come  out 
of  die  stage  of  preparation  for  war  and  entered  that  of  actual  fight- 
ing." Different  correspondents  report  500,000  Americans  in  France, 
but  explain  that  only  half  that  number  are  fighting  men.  No  admis- 
sion has  yet  been  made  of  any  American  successes,  althou^  there  were 
nine  engagements  worthy  of  notice  during  the  month,  in  eight  of  which 
the  Americans  came  off  best. 

During  all  the  first  half  of  the  month  the  Germans,  on  the  line 
from  Soissons  to  Chateau  Thierry  hammered  away  in  a  hard  effort 
to  drive  the  French  back  toward  Paris.  With  the  exception  of  one 
small  success,  on  the  Matz  river,  they  secured  no  gains,  but  were 
checked  everywhere  with  very  severe  losses.  They  used  up  from  30 
to  35  divisions,  and  gained  at  the  most  five  miles,  which  was  at  only 
one  point  in  the  line.  Just  as  the  Germans  were  definitely  stopped  in 
their  fourth  great  offensive  of  the  year  the  Austrians  took  up  the 
fighting  and  opened  a  great  offensive  along  a  97  mile  front  from  the 
Asiago  plateau  down  tSe  Piave  river  to  the  sea.  This  offensive  had 
some  success  in  its  early  stages,  although  from  the  beginning  the 
Italian  resistance  showed  that  it  was  destined  to  failure.  The  Austrians 
crossed  the  Piave  in  two  places  and  succeeded  in  making  small  advances 
into  territory  held  by  the  Italians.  British  and  French  units  fought 
with  the  Italians,  especially  in  the  mountain  section.  The  Austrian 
effort  ended  in  disaster.  Their  troops  were  thrown  back  across  the 
river  at  all  points,  many  of  them  having  been  penned  up  first,  however, 
in  front  of  the  river  which  had  been  swollen  by  rains  so  that  their 
recrossing  was  made  exceptionally  difficult.  Their  losses  in  this  situ- 
ation were  exceedingly  heavy.  The  Italians  took  about  40,000  pris- 
oners, and  estimated  the  total  Austrian  losses  at  more  than  180,000. 
Rioting  was  reported  from  Vienna  and  Budapest,  and  the  Austrian 
cabinet  resigned.  Food  conditions  were  reported  to  be  extremely 
severe.     Strikes  were  reported,  and  mutiny  among  certain  troops. 

While  the  Italians  were  engaged  in  inflicting  this  disaster  upon 
the  Austrians,  Dr.  von  Kuehlmann,  the  German  Foreign  Secretary, 
made  a  very  extraordinary  speech  in  the  Reichstag.  He  indicated 
the  probability  of  a  long  war  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  ended  by  diplomatic  negotiation  rather  than  by  military  means. 
He  hoped  the  Entente  Powers  would  "  approach  us  with  peace  offers 
which  will  correspond  with  the  situation  and  satisfy  Germany's  vital 
needs."  No  pledge  regarding  Belgium  would  be  given  by  Germany 
in  advance,  he  said,  without  binding  similarly  (^rmanys  enemies. 
Germany  was  not  seeking  world  domination. 

"  We  want  for  the  German  people,"  he  said,  "  a  strong  independent 
existence  within  the  boundaries  drawn  for  us  by  history.  We  desire 
overseas   possessions  corresponding  to   our  greatness   and   wealth; 
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freedom  of  the  seas,  carrying  our  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
These,  in  brief,  are  our  roughly  sketched  aims,  the  realization  of 
which  is  absolutely  vital  and  necessary  for  Germany." 

This  speech,  especially  the  admission  that  peace  by  force  of  arms 
was  not  to  be  had,  aroused  the  fury  of  the  Junkers,  who  were  repre- 
sented immediately  as  clamoring  for  Kuehlmann's  head.  Count  von 
Hertling,  the  Chancellor,  spoke  Sie  next  day,  June  25,  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  apparently  sought  to  counteract  his  subordinate's  speech.  "  I 
said  the  four  points  of  President  Wilson  might  possibly  form  the 
basis  of  a  general  peace,"  he  said,  referring  to  his  previous  speech. 
"  No  utterance  whatever  from  President  Wilson  followed  this,  so 
there  is  no  object  in  spinning  any  further  the  threads  there  started. 
There  is  still  less  object  after  statements  made  since  that  time,  espe- 
cially from  America." 

It  has  not  yet  appeared  whether  von  Kuehlmann  really  made  a 
blunder  in  his  speech,  or  whether  it  was  deUberately  contrived  for 
some  domestic  educational  purpose.  Certainly  no  sort  of  peace  feeler 
from  Germany  is  now  attracting  serious  attention  among  the  Entente. 

On  June  7  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  returned  indict- 
ments against  two  Germans  and  five  accomplices,  as  spies.  The  two 
Germans  were  Lieutenant  Commander  Hermann  Wessels,  of  the  Ger- 
man navy,  and  Baroness  Maria  von  Kretschmann,  said  to  be  a  kins- 
woman of  the  Kaiser.  Both  are  under  arrest.  Among  the  accomplices 
was  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  the  Irish  revolutionist,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  fugitive  from  justice  endeavoring  to  escape  trial  on  another  indict- 
ment. He  has  since  been  arrested  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  brought 
back  to  New  York  for  trial  on  different  charges,  including  conspiracy 
to  involve  Ireland  in  war  against  Great  Britain  and  to  destroy  docks 
and  war  plants  and  materials  in  this  country. 

On  June  17  Secretary  Baker  approved  the  sentences  of  a  dozen 
drafted  men  who  had  refused  duty  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  fight  against  relatives  in  the  German  or  Austrian  army. 
The  sentences  ran  from  18  months  to  20  years  imprisonment.  "  If 
after  the  war  is  over,"  said  Mr.  Baker,  "  some  process  can  be  found 
by  which  these  entirely  undesirable  citizens  can  be  returned  to  the 
lands  of  their  preference  it  would  be  highly  desirable.  These  men 
are  full  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  have  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges with  all  other  citizens.    They  also  have  equal  responsibilities." 

Throughout  the  month  agitation  of  the  question  of  intervention  in 
Russia  has  kept  up.  President  Wilson  has  caused  a  special  inquiry 
to  be  made,  and  the  opinions  of  men  best  informed  on  Russian  condi- 
tions was  sought.  But  the  President's  opposition  to  military  interven- 
tion by  the  Allies  was  not  removed.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month 
news  dispatches  from  Washington  indicated  that  the  President  was 
favorably  disposed  to  the  sending  of  an  economic  commission  to 
Russia,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  shipment  of  commercial  goods  and 
supplies  there.  At  the  same  time  news  dispatches  from  Europe 
reported  the  Germans  as  robbing  Russia  at  every  possible  point,  and 
stripping  all  the  territory  where  they  can  as  they  have  done  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France. 

[This  record  is  as  of  July  5  and  is  to  be  continued.] 
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AMERICA'S  UNGUARDED  GATEWAY 

Sir, — Take  a  map  of  the  United  States.  Place  your  finger  on  the 
border  between  New  Mexico  and  Mexico  anywhere  between  El  Paso  and 
Colombus.  Move  the  finger  northward  to  the  Rio  Grande;  follow  the 
Rio  Grande  northward  to  Valencia  County;  swing  eastward  to  the  New 
Mexican  Central  Railway;  continue  northward  to  Santa  Fe  and  westward 
to  the  Rio  Grande;  then  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  Colorado  and  eastward 
to  Pueblo. 

You  have  pointed  out  a  route  along  which  an  invading  army  could 
pass  unhindered;  unresisted  and  not  unwelcomed.  Over  nearly  the  entire 
route,  the  enemy  would  be  acclaimed,  fed,  quartered,  equipped  and  re- 
cruited. If  of  any  strength,  the  invaders  could  pass  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  United  States. 

South  of  the  American-Mexican  border,  lives  a  race  that  is  strange  to 
us  and  little  understood.  It  is  of  mixed  blood,  interbred,  and  physically 
and  mentally  degenerate.  The  average  Mexican  is  burrow-like,  stubborn, 
uncertain,  ignorant  and  vindictive.  Within  his  vestigial  body  biases  a 
hatred  for  the  gringo  and  the  gringo's  country. 

The  Mexican  has  a  few  well  defined  ideas,  chief  among  which  is  the 
conviction  that  Americans  are  too  cowardly  to  fight.  He  has  an  intense 
disgust  for  the  cowardly  gringo  and  thirsts  to  spill  gringo  gore.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  is  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Tlaxcala  and 
not  half  so  important.  He  believes  that  Mexico,  while  blindfolded  and 
hog-tied,  could  whip  the  United  States.  He  believes  that  a  Mexican  army 
could  run  the  President  out  of  Washington  and  into  Canada.  He  believes 
that  a  Mexican  army  could  take  the  police  of  New  York  and  make  camp 
cooks  of  them.  And  above  all,  he  believes  that  the  Americans  cannot,  dare 
not,  and  will  not  fight. 

His  belief  in  these  assumptions  amounts  to  knowledge.  The  Mexican 
knows  these  things  as  assuredly  as  he  knows  that  the  world  is  flat,  that 
humans  are  protected  by  gods  and  annoyed  by  witches  and  devils,  that 
frijolei  and  tortillas  are  the  staff  of  life,  and  that  the  toro  Americano  is 
like  his  gringo  master  and  cannot  be  utilized  in  bull  fights. 

Happenings  at  Columbus,  Juarez,  Tampico  and  Parral  confirmed  these 
beliefs. 

And,  strange  as  these  views  may  seem  to  us,  the  American's  concep- 
tions of  the  Mexican  are  as  dioramic. 

The  Mexican  is  taught  to  remember  the  annexations  of  1845  and 
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1848;  and  he  knows  about  the  document  of  1819,  in  which  the  gringo 
ceded  away  all  his  Louisiana  Purchase  rights  to  the  territory  fordUj 
retaken  in  184ff-8.  The  Mexican's  thirst  for  revenge  has  been  continually 
accentuated  by  contending  aspirants  for  power  within  the  Mexican 
borders.  In  his  abysmal  illiteracy,  he  is  a  straw,  blowing  whichever  way 
the  winds  of  schemers  list.  Mexico  swarms  with  vicious  pirates  of  the 
genus  Villa,  who  lust  for  power  and  wealth  and  ease  and  women. 

The  siae  of  the  army  that  any  terrestrial  pirate  can  gather  is  limited 
principally  by  the  pirate's  access  to  gold  and  silver.  If  funds  were  sup- 
plied from  any  source — Germany,  for  instance — a  large  army  could  be 
quietly  raised  by  any  bandit  and  directed  toward  any  goal  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  amount  of  hatred  that  could  be  instilled  into  such  an  army 
would  be  limited  only  by  the  volume  of  devil's  Spanish  in  the  bandit 
leader's  vocabulary.  A  few  German  officers  and  some  German  gold 
effectively  placed  could  assemble  this  army  and  start  it  northward. 

New  Mexico  has  a  dtiaenship  that  is  largely  of  Mexican  origin.  The 
people  remain  today  practically  as  they  were  when  the  territory  was  an- 
nexed. The  State  has  remained  Mexican  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
One  may  travel  a  hundred  miles,  pass  through  town  after  town  and  be 
unable  to  converse  in  any  language  save  Spanish.  There  are  whole  dis- 
tricts without  any  English  speaking  persons,  where  the  school  boards 
and  school  teachers  are  unable  to  read,  write,  or  speak  English.  All  school 
teachers  are  compelled  by  the  State  to  be  examined  in  Spanish.  The  legis- 
lature is  conducted  in  Spanish.  The  courts.  State  and  Federal,  are  con- 
ducted in  Spanish. 

A  foreign  language  is  one  of  the  most  potent  aids  to  the  success  of  a 
conspiracy.  By  retaining  Spanish  as  the  language  of  the  courts,  schools, 
public  gatherings,  press,  religion  and  politics,  the  Mexican  population  of 
New  Mexico  keeps  itself  Mexican.  And  it  looks  forward  to  the  Mexican 
day  when  New  Mexico  will  again  take  her  rightful  place  as  a  state  of 
Mexico. 

There  is,  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  a  powerful  political  secret  or- 
ganiaation  that  is  known  as  the  Penitentes,  but  which,  within  its  window- 
less,  countersign-entered  Maradas,  gives  itself  another  name.  The  main 
object  of  this  organization  is  to  keep  the  State  loyally  Mexican,  and 
success  has  hitherto  crowned  its  efforts. 

The  Penitentes  are  a  strange  sect,  practising  weird  religious  rites, 
self-tortures,  political  oppressions  and  the  elimination  of  enemies.  The 
deserts  are  dotted  with  their  calvary  crosses  at  which  human  crucifixions 
are  annually  carried  out,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  prevent 
them.  The  Penitentes  are  secretive,  and  will  stone  any  unfortunate 
American  passer-by  who  chances  to  witness  one  of  their  devotional 
marches.  Americans  who  learn  too  much  and  become  talkative  are  found 
on  the  highways,  their  hearts  decorated  with  neat  perforations.  It  is 
whispered  that  no  one  can  talk  against  the  conditions  of  New  Mexico 
and  live. 

The  Federal  and  State  courts  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Penitentes,  and 
no  Penitente  is  ever  convicted  in  court,  no  matter  what  the  evidence. 
The  juries  are  composed  mostly  of  Spanish  speaking  Penitentes,  and  if 
any  juror  votes  for  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  this  organiaa- 
tion,  he  moves  quickly — or  forever  after  ceases  to  move. 

On  the  statute  books  of  New  Mexico  is  a  law  passed  expressly  to 
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keep  Americans  from  voicing  any  protest  against  the  Penitente  control. 
This  law  makes  it  a  crime  to  speak  or  write  anything^  tme  or  untrue, 
that  tends  to  bring  shame  or  ridicule  upon  the  Penit^te  organisation. 
The  New  Mexico  laws  are  largely  based  on  the  old  Spanish  code,  and 
in  the  lower  courts  an  accused  is  presumed  to  be  guilty  till  he  proves  his 
innocence.  Americans  tried  by  a  Penitente  jury  for  an  offence  against 
the  Penitentes  are  likely  to  be  held  indefinitely  in  a  filthy  jail  kept  by  a 
Penitente  sheriff;  some  have  been  so  held,  without  trial  or  attention,  until 
they  died. 

A  typical  example  of  New  Mexico  trials  is  that  of  deBaca  et  al., 
accused  of  liberating  the  Federal  prisoner,  Salasar.  The  Mexican  gen- 
eral, Salazar,  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  officials  and  lodged  in 
the  Albuquerque  jail.  He  was  released  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Federal  officers.  State  Game  Warden  Trinidad  C.  de  Baca,  attorney 
Elfedo  Baca,  M.  V.  Vigil  and  others  were  arrested  for  conspiracy  against 
the  United  States  in  releasing  Salasar.  Celestino  Otero  was  the  chief 
GoYcmment  witness.  Otero  was  promptly  murdered  by  the  organisation. 
A  Mexican  jury  was  impaneled,  and  in  spite  of  the  absolute  evidence  of 
guilt  and  of  the  deliberate  murder  of  the  chief  prosecuting  witness, 
freedom  was  the  verdict. 

After  Villa  made  his  raid  on  Columbus,  the  Mexican  population  of  the 
State  openly  boasted  of  what  they  intended  to  do.  On  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railway  trains  between  Alamosa,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe, 
the  natives  made  the  male  passengers  hurrah  for  Villa  and  inflicted  un- 
printable outrages  upon  the  women  passengers. 

At  Ortis,  Colorado,  in  May,  1916,  an  American  named  Porter,  from 
Denver,  was  murdered  by  Mexicans,  who  boasted  that  they  would  have 
no  gringos  in  Ortis. 

At  Lamy,  the  railway  station  for  the  State  capital,  the  Mexicans 
boasted  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  the  Americans,  and  the  Amer- 
icans moved. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  Government  has  handled  the  New 
Mexico  situation  with  gloved  hands.  The  Interior  Department  has 
allowed  homestead  sites  where  the  land  cannot  be  cultivated.  These  sites 
are  used  chiefly  to  obstruct  roads  and  annoy  the  Forest  Department  and 
the  real  settlers.  Congress  has  made  many  unjustifiable  grants  and  has 
legalized  the  stealing  of  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  from  government  land. 
The  State  is  plastered  with  forged  land  grants  and  shadow  titles.  These 
fake  grants  have  been  enormously  enlarged  by  renaming  streams  and 
mountains.  The  Maxwell  Grant  attempted  to  steal  all  the  land  from 
Texas  to  the  Pacific,  and  nearly  got  away  with  it.  Miles  of  fertile  land 
are  covered  by  sage,  endless  waterways  are  diverted,  mining  districts  are 
idle,  and  the  inflow  of  developing  agencies  is  prevented. 

The  Mexicans  in  New  Mexico  have  a  ten  thousand  majority  vote. 
The  politicians  play  for  this  vote,  and  thus  the  Penitente  influence  reaches 
out  and  enters  Congress  and  the  departments.  Elections  in  New  Mexico 
are  farces,  and  bribery  is  rampant. 

As  far  north  as  Colorado,  newspapers  speak  of  Americans  as  "  for- 
eigners." A  state  of  treason  exists  in  this  part  of  our  country.  New 
Mexico  confidently  expects  to  arise  and  join  again  the  mother  country, 
taking  its  place  in  the  sun,  among  the  children  of  the  sun. 

The  native  population  awaits  the  hour  to  strike.    When  some  German 
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enditary  fnmiBbes  the  money  to  some  pirate  in  Meueo,  that  hoar  will 
be  at  hand. 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo.  Henry  Wray. 

THE  BEST 

SiR^ — ^I  have  read  The  North  American  Reyiew  ever  since  you 
were  its  editor^  and  for  a  long  time  before  you  were  its  editor^  for  that 
matter,  and  in  my  judgment  the  last  number^  the  issue  of  July,  1918, 
is  the  best  North  American  Review  ever  published,  and,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  tell  you  why. 

In  the  first  place  the  editorials  are  quite  up  to  and  I  think  a  little 
above  the  high  standard  to  which  you  have  raised  that  department  of  the 
magasine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  ever 
regarded  your  plea,  however  praisworthy  in  intent,  for  an  elimination  of 
partisan  politics  in  the  coming  Congressional  elections  and  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  as  a  plea  for  a  Utopian  state  of  affairs  quite  unattainable. 
If  anything  were  wanting  to  convince  me  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  responses  which  your  admirable  letter  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  National  Committees  elicited  would  be 
quite  sufficient.  While  the  Republican  chairmen  met  your  suggestion  of  a 
conference  with  the  view  to  cutting  out  politics  during  the  war  with  a 
cordial  acceptance,  the  Democratic  chairman  plainly  side-stepped.  And 
there  you  are.  It  simply  can  not  be  done  and  I  never  believed  it  could  be, 
desirable  as  it  plainly  is. 

But  never^eless,  you  have  rendered  a  great  service.  You  have 
brought  both  parties  up  to  the  scratch.  We  know  where  they  stand,  and 
as  I  happen  to  be  a  Republican  I  am  glad  to  note  that  my  party's  position 
is  the  more  commendable  of  the  two. 

Now  that  is  one  reason  why  the  editorial  department  of  the  Review 
is  so  satisfactory.  But  that  is  not  all.  I  never  read  a  more  interesting 
historical  document  than  the  one  you  evolved  from  the  striking  text  the 
French  Ambassador  furnished  you — "  The  Three  Yorktown  Nations." 
Both  that  and  the  editorial  entitled  "  The  New  Fourth  of  July  "  are  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  make  the  July  Review  a  publication  to  be  filed  away 
as  a  valuable  permanent  addition  to  any  library. 

And,  in  connection  with  the  value  of  the  number  as  a  contribution  to 
history,  that  correspondence,  now  first  published,  between  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Madame  de  Stael  takes  high  rank.  It  lets  new  light  in  on  nooks 
and  comers  of  the  history  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and  right  there  let  me  ask  if  anything 
could  be  more  applicable  to  our  attitude  towards  Germany  just  prior  to 
our  declaration  of  war  than  these  words  of  Jefferson  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  Madame  de  Stael  under  date  of  July  16,  1807.^: 

"  We  have  borne  patiently  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  on  the  consideration 
that  if  nations  go  to  war  for  every  degree  of  injury,  there  would  never  be 
peace  on  earth.  But  when  patience  has  begotten  false  estimates  of  its 
motives,  when  wrongs  are  pressed  because  it  is  believed  they  will  be  borne, 
resistance  becomes  morality." 

If  there  still  remains  anybody  to  ask  why  we  went  to  war  with 
Germany,  would  it  be  possible  in  general  terms  to  give  a  more  compre- 
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hensiyely  satisfactorj  answer  than  in  the  above  words  of  the  writer  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence?  Those  Jefferson-de  Stael  letters^  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  "  Letters  From  A  French  Prisoner  "  are  in  them- 
selves enough  to  give  the  July  Review  a  distinction  of  the  highest  order. 

Another  article  of  intense  interest  is  the  one  by  Mr.  Randall  on 
"  Germany's  Censorship  and  News  Control."  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  anywhere  presented  a  complete  revelation  of  the  absolute  domination 
by  the  Hun  military  autocracy  of  the  entire  mechanism  of  public  infor- 
mation within  the  German  Empire. 

But  I  started  out  merely  to  tell  you  why  I  thought  the  last  Review 
is  the  best  number  ever  printed.  I  did  not  mean  to  run  off  into  digressive 
discussions  of  the  different  articles  between  its  covers.  But  the  fact  is 
every  article  is  so  full  of  meat^  so  suggestive  of  interesting  lines  of  thought, 
that  the  temptation  to  wander  off  into  these  inclement  paths  is  very  strong. 
There  is  Mr.  Low's  stirring  discussion  of  our  war  work  as  seen  through 
an  Englishman's  eyes;  that  startling  presentation  of  the  orientally  cruel 
tyranny  that  lurks  under  the  smiling  suavity  of  Austrian  authority  which 
the  Duke  Litta-Visconti-Arese  presents  in  his  vigorous  article  entitled 
"  Delenda  Est  Austria  " ;  Mr.  Johnston's  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
forces  rending  distracted  Russia  which  he  reveals  in  his  article,  "  Russia's 
Darkest  Hour  " ;  the  instructive  study  of  our  food  situation  which  Mr. 
Dickinson  presents  in  "A  Year  of  Food  Administration  " — ^but  what's  the 
use?  There  isn't  an  article  in  the  magazine  that  would  not  in  itself  make 
memorable  any  issue  of  any  publication. 

So  I  will  say  again,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  that  the  July  number  is 
the  best  number  of  The  North  American  Review  ever  published.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  the  best  single  number  of  any  periodical  every  published 
anywhere  or  at  any  time. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  8,  1918.  R.  H.  D. 

LITERARY  PRETENDERS  AND  A  VERBAL  PROSTITUTE 

Sir, — As  long  ago  as  1854  the  word  "  meticulous  "  was  marked  with 
a  disparagement  in  the  dictionaries  of  the  day.  About  eight  years  ago 
it  was  revived  to  use  by  a  public  orator  much  given  to  quest  of  the 
unusual.  But  he  employed  the  word  in  its  proper  sense.  Since  then  the 
wretched  word  has  been  snatched  at  by  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  of  literary 
pretenders  and  newspaper  small-fry,  who  have  dragged  it  into  service 
and  done  violence  to  its  meaning.  But  imagine  my  surprise  to  find  the 
horribly  abused  and  prostituted  word  paraded  in  Mr.  Oilman's  pretentious 
review  of  Rebecca  West's  book,  in  the  May  number  of  The  North 
American  Review,  and  improperly.  Meticulous  means  "  timid,  fearful, 
wanting  courage  to  meet  danger";  it  doesn't  mean  what  Mr.  Oilman 
seems  to  think  it  does. 

Raynal  Wobern. 

New  York  City. 

[We  are  dismayed  to  learn  that  our  humble  comments  upon  Miss 
Rebecca  West's  novel.  The  Return  of  the  Soldier,  should  have  struck  any- 
one as  being  "pretentious."  Our  aim  was  merely  to  draw  attention  to 
what  seemed  to  us  a  book  of  uncommon  beauty  and  distinction.  But  our 
friend's  essential  charge  is  ( 1 )  that  we  used  a  "  horribly  abused  and  pros- 
tituted word,"  meticuloui,  and  (2)  that  we  used  it  improperly.     Well, 
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moat  words  in  our  long-suffering  language  are  both  abused  and  prostituted ; 
is  that  any  reason  why  one  should  not  try  to  use  them  considerately  and 
with  respect? — which  brings  us  to  the  graver  portion  of  our  friend's 
accusation:  namely,  that  we  used  meticulous  in  an  improper  sense.  Let 
us  see. 

We  were  referring  to  the  anxious  attempts  of  Miss  West's  critical 
predecessors  to  "  place  "  Henry  James  as  an  artist,  and  we  wrote  this : 

*****  disconcerted  them  by  *  *  *  selecting  an  entirely  new  and  un- 
prepared destination  for  him — one,  to  be  sure,  that  was  full  of  light  and  peace 
and  beauty,  but  not  at  all  in  the  location  that  had  been  so  meticulously  planned 
by  the  predecessors  of  Miss  West" 

Now  "  meticulous/'  says  our  friend,  means  "  timid,  fearful."  We 
knew  it  did.  It  also  means,  according  to  the  Century,  the  Standard,  and 
Webitet^t,  "  over-careful ".— "  Timid  ",  *'  fearful  ",  "  over-careful  ". 
That  is  what  we  meant.    That  is  what  we  said. 

We  are  honestly  indebted  to  our  friend.  It  is  salutary  for  those  who 
are  trying  to  behave  toward  verbal  prostitutes  as  if  they  were  children  of 
God  to  be  reminded  that  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Literary  Vice  is  sleeplessly  upon  them. 

— L.  G.] 

THE  KING'S  ENGLISH  AND  UNCLE  SAM'S 

Sir, — In  the  January  number  of  the  Rbyibw  Mr.  C.  Jefferson  Weber 
talks  interestingly  of  words,  American  in  origin,  introduced  into  our 
language,  and  of  words  from  other  sources  now  in  use  here  which  differ- 
entiate our  speech  from  that  of  England.  All  true,  and  his  instances 
are  commonplace  knowledge,  but  it  is  conceived  that  he  entirely  misrep- 
resents the  relation  of  English  in  the  United  States  to  English  in 
England.  It  is  not  true  that  Americans  '*  make  vain  pretensions  to 
speaking  English."  Possibly  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  *'  all  their  pecul- 
iarities of  speech,  instead  of  being  regarded  by  foreigners  as  pictur- 
esque idioms  of  the  language,  are  discouraged  in  England  and  elsewhere 
by  the  application  to  them  of  the  name  '  Americanisms  ',  or  are  recog- 
nized to  provide  amusement  for  those  who  speak  the  King's  uncontam- 
inated  English."  But  such  discouragement  may  be  borne  with  great 
complacency,  and  any  amusement  furnished  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
appreciation  at  last  in  England  of  American  humor.  The  number  of 
persons,  though,  that  speak  '*  the  King  s  uncontaminated  English "  is 
so  very  small  that  the  triumph  of  amusing  them  would  be  trifling.  In- 
deed, if  there  truly  be  any  such  one  person  in  existence,  he  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  make  himself  readily  understood  in  Chelsea,  Ver- 
mont, than  he  would  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

The  fact  is,  England  has  no  more  monopoly  of  the  English  language 
than  it  has  of  English  common  law.  America  has  done  much  in  the 
extension  and  development  of  that  great  body  of  legal  principals,  some 
of  which  developments  have  received  British  adoption.  England  also, 
in  the  mean  time,  has  done  much  to  enrich  the  growth  of  the  great  struc- 
ture, and  America  has  profited  thereby.  The  English  language  has 
grown  and  will  continue  to  grow  here,  and  it  has  grown  and  will  grow 
there.  England  has  no  monopoly  even  of  the  amusement  derivable  from 
the  hearing  of  unfamiliar  words  or  pronunciation  when  uttered  by  a 
stranger  from  overseas.     In  these  times,  of  all  others,  let  us  pray  that 
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with  God's  help  the  time  may  never  come  when  Americans  and  English- 
men cannot  take  differences  in  good  part,  nor  when  their  language  shall 
cease  to  be  common  to  them  both. 

Milton,  Mass.  Charles  J.  Hubbard. 

BUNKUM 

Sir,— Your  editorial,  "  We  Must  Kill  to  Save,"  is  far  and  away  the 
sanest  and  sincerest  article  on  the  war  I  have  read  in  any  British  or 
any  other  paper  or  magaaine  for  a  long,  long  while  past.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am,  like  you,  "  a  Democrat " ;  but  I  know  I  want 
intensely  to  make  the  world  better  for  poor  people,  laboring  people, 
"  the  masses  " ;  and  that  I  have  come  to  hate  privilege  and  every  sort 
of  oppression.  But,  like  you,  I  have  been  utterly  sickened  by  the  flatu- 
lent  declarations — sometimes  merely  thoughtless,  sometimes  hypocritical 
— ^that  "this  is  a  war  to  secure.  Sir,  the  sacred  tenets  of  Democracy," 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Charles  Dickens,  a  man  of  the  people,  would 
have  torn  to  tatters  this  bunkum  by  putting  it  in  the  mouth  of  Chadband, 
Pecksniff  &  Co. 

We  are  out,  as  you  say,  just  to  save  ourselves  and  our  dear  ones 
from  the  Devil — in  the  shape  of  Germany  today. 

We  are  out  to  administer  a  thrashing  to  the  "  Might  Is  Right " 
school:  to  safeguard  small  nations.     Surely,  that  is  good  enough? 

I  am  at  work  on  a  book  on  the  war,  the  result  of  repeated  visits  to 
British  as  well  as  French  and  Italian  fronts  and  bases.  I  intend  to 
quote  from  this  article  of  yours,  because  it  refreshes  me  by  its  candor 
and  truth. 

I  particularly  resent — and  suspect — the  movement  in  this  country 
of  some  people  to  "  diplomatise  "  Turkey  or  Bulgaria  out  of  the  war 
by  a  separate  peace.  That  means  re-establishing  the  deviltries  of  Turkey 
in  Armenia  and  elsewhere.     Let  us  fight  it  out,  not  dodge  it  out. 

London,  England.  D.  F.  H. 

FROM   A   YOUNG   PATRIOT 

Sir, — Your  stating  in  the  editorial  "  We  Must  Kill  to  Save  "  that 
"we  shall  not  give  our  men  to  be  slaughtered  nor  our  money  to  be 
wasted.  We  shall  ask  something  more  than  praise  from  Europe  or 
flamboyant  statements  of  our  own  authorities  telling  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  are  going  to  be  done  sometime  in  the  future;  always  in  the 
future  but  never  in  the  present ",  and  that  there  will  be  a  demand  "  that 
faith  be  justified  by  works  ",  has  done  much  to  strengthen  my  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  not  let  rhetoric  camouflage  the  truth,  or  "  hon- 
eyed words  "  appease  their  righteous  anger !  Having  recently  attained 
my  majority,  I  can  not  help  but  feel  assured  that  any  sacrifices  I  may 
have  to  make  will  net  my  country  all  that  they  may  be  worth,  if  the  future 
attitude  of  the  American  people  towards  the  conduct  of  the  war  will 
be  what  you  have  said  in  the  above  it  would  be. 

Enclosed  is  my  check,  for  which  kindly  continue  my  subscription 
to  your  monthly,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  "  outlawed  "  by  our  Post- 
master-General or  prohibited  from  camp  should  I  be  drafted. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  Harold  H.  Torbet. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  dl9 

MODERN  GERMANY  PROPHESIED  IN  THE  "REVIEW" 

THIRTY  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  WAR 

SiR> — Modem  Germany's  vicious  philosophy  was  forecast  in  an  article 
by  J.  A.  Jameson^  entitled^  **  Is  Our  Civilization  Perishable?  **  in  The 
North  American  Review  for  March,  1884.  On  page  210  the  writer 
says : 

Soppose  a  philosophic  sect  were  to  flood  the  world  with  principles  cunningly 
devised  to  confound  all  moral  distinctions,  teaching  that  the  end  iustifles  uie 
means;  .  .  .  that  any  act  deemed  necessary  ...  is  justiflahle;  .  .  . 
one  haaards  little  in  saying  that  such  principles  would  be  a  menace  to  the  existing 
chilisation.  .  .  .  Imagme  further  .  .  .  that  such  principles  were  formu- 
lated and  by  skilful  teachers  .  .  .  thundered  forth  from  pulpits  and  from  the 
chairs  of  theological  professors,  with  the  assumed  sanction  of  divine  inspiration. 

These  words  are  now  significant. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  G.  W.  Samson^  Jr. 

BROAD,  DEEP,  HEARTENING 

Sir, — The  superlative  Americanism  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Review  is  unsurpassed  in  any  American  publication,  past  or  present. 
It  is  broad  and  deep  and  heartening,  and  we  need  it  sorely  in  these 
troublous  times.  The  justice  and  credit  given  to  those  leaders,  political 
and  otherwise,  who  have  left  so  much  to  criticise  and  to  disappoint,  is  not 
the  least  of  its  many  high  qualities.  In  this  day  of  disputed  fact  and 
conflicting  thought.  The  Review's  editorial  pages  should  be  read  in  every 
American  home.  More  wonderful  tilings  than  this  have  happened: 
aren't  the  works  of  Colonel  House  already  familiar  to  every  American 
school  boy? 

ScRANTON,  Pa.  Frank  E.  Donnelly. 

DISCRIMINATIONS 

Sir, — Your  article,  "  We  Must  Kill  to  Save,**  is  a  masterly  and 
wonderfully  well  directed  blow  in  favor  of  our  cause  against  Germany. 

You  have  torn  the  mask  from  conceited  asses.  I  wish  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  could  read  the  article. 

What  I  write  is  not  from  one  who  has  always  thought  you  right. 
You  have  often  been  wrong,  and  particularly  in  the  role  of  "  Warwick." 
I  g^ess  you  understand. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Paul  A.  Limpayoc. 

UNFINISHED   BUSINESS 

Sir, — I  congratulate  you  on  your  article  on  killing  Germans.  That 
comes  under  the  head  of  unfinished  business,  and  must  be  attended  to 
first.  The  Hun  goose-steps  with  his  head  as  well  as  his  feet,  and  his 
mind  is  so  different  from  the  human  mind  that  words  are  wasted  on 
him.  Keep  up  your  good  work.  If  your  pen  can  wake  this  country  up, 
it  will  be  mightier  than  the  Kaiser's  sword. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  Lawrence  Newman. 
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GRATITUDE 

Sir, — I  desire  to  give  expression  to  the  great  enjoyment  which  I 
get  out  of  your  monthly  publication.  There  are  some  articles  which 
have  appeared  during  Uiis  year  that  I  would  like  to  see  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  where  it  is  believed  they  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  There  is  no  publication  which  I  read  with  greater 
pleasure  than  I  do  your  publication. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  John  F.  Bstts. 

A  SPIRITUAL  HANDSHAKE 

SiR^ — I  feel  that  no  one  should  write  as  you  have  done  in  The  North 
American  Reyiew  without  receiving  a  spiritual  handshake  of  sympathy 
and  accord  from  everyone  in  whose  veins  the  life  blood  still  runs  red. 
What  you  are  doing  is  needed^  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so^ 
you  are  doing  it  very  well. 

TowsoN,  Md.  T.  Scott  Offutt. 

ESSENTIAL 

Sir, — I  have  been  receiving  The  Review  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
would  not  be  without  it  for  the  sake  of  Colonel  Harvey's  articles  alone,  not 
to  speak  of  its  general  excellence.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  enclose  my  renewal  subscription. 

Chatham,  Ont.  J.  Simon. 


Troi  Tythuqug  mihi  muUo  diterimins  ag^Utt 
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TAKE  HEED,  WASHINGTON! 

THE  COUNTRY'S  HEEL  IS  IN  THE  GROUND 

BT  THE  EDITOR 


We  quote  from  The  North  American  Review  : 

August,  1917. — If  the  war  is  to  be  won  at  all,  America  must  win  it. 
Unconditional  surrender :  the  only  way  1 
Forward :  march  I 
Vite:  vite! 

It  was  an  easy-going  time.  The  coimtry  was  apathetic. 
Washington  was  complacent.  Congress  was  ambling  along. 
Baseball  held  its  accustomed  sway.  The  Secretary  of  War 
was  picking  pansies  and  marking  time  by  his  new  wrist 
watch.  The  President  was  in  a  fair  way  to  get  the  army  of 
500,000  men  which,  in  his  call  to  arms,  he  had  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy. 
Pershing  was  on  his  way  with  a  handful  of  soldiers  to  hearten 
our  allies.   All  was  well.    Peace  was  in  the  air. 

September^  1917. — Away  with  Peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  I  On 
with  the  fight  for  God  and  man  1  **  The  responsibility,"  triUy  says  the 
President,  rests  upon  the  Administration," — and  now,  when  at  last  he 
holds  the  power,  full  and  undivided,  again  wc  cry,  Vike,  vkel 

It  was  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  veil  of 
secrecy  was  drawn.  Pertinent  queries  were  brushed  aside 
as  merely  annoying  or  stamped  upon  as  prompted  by  im- 
patriotic  impulse.  The  Secretary  of  War  smiled  condescend- 
ingly at  our  manifestations  of  hysteria.  The  new  Depart- 
ment of  Inf  ormaticm  bulged  with  glorious  tales  and  righteous 
indignation.  America  was  great  but  the  Administration  was 
greater.    Keith's  opened  for  the  season. 

VOL.  ccviu.— NO.  754  21 

Copyriglit,  1918,  by  Noith  AiciitiCAif  Rktiiw  ConrovATioir.     All  Rights  Reserved. 
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October^  1917. — It  is  the  making  of  the  war  a  pretext  for  doing 
other  things  that  now  troubles  our  mmd.  Prohibition,  woman  suffrage 
and  the  like  are  vital  problems  which  must  be  solved  when  they  can  be 
solved  aright ;  but  that  time  is  not  now  when  concentration  of  the  whole 
heart  and  brain  and  sinew  of  the  nation  is  essential  to  the  living  of 
America  and  the  saving  of  civilization. 

The  President  strove  manfully  to  withstand  the  powerful 
Prohibition  lobby  and  its  shibboleth,  "  What  care  we  for  your 
puny  little  wars,"  and  with  a  fair  measure  of  success  to  date, 
though  not,  we  imagine,  for  long;  but  "  votes  for  women  ", 
upon  the  eve  of  an  election,  proved  irresistible  and  he  "  very 
earnestly  "  begged  Senator  Shields,  and  later,  oddly  enough, 
the  octogenarian  Baird  of  New  Jersey,  to  "  lend  aid  in  clear- 
ing away  the  difficulties  which  undoubtedly  beset  us  if  the 
amendment  is  nbt  adopted";  only,  however,  to  receive  a 
courteous  pledge  of  "consideration"  from  the  one  and  a 
flat  refusal  from  the  other. 

December,  1917. — ^Are  we  losing  the  war?  No.  But  we  are  not 
winning  it — and  we  have  far,  very  far,  to  go.  Every  step  and  every 
act,  from  this  day  forward,  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  prosecuting 
a  mighty  war  for  at  least  five  years.  Accept  that  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, reckoning  all  proposals  with  respect  to  finance,  manufacture,  trans- 
portation, aeroplanes,  ships,  munitions  and  men  accordingly,  and  our 
whole  scheme  of  preparation  for  ultimate  triumph  will  be  revised  neces- 
sarily and  at  once. 

The  warning  passed  unheeded  by  the  country  because  it 
was  derided  by  the  Administration.  Mr.  Baker,  serene  in 
his  own  conceit  and  wilfully  unconscious  of  actualities,  was 
passing  from  city  to  city,  from  function  to  function,  and  in 
honeyed  words  was  succeeding  in  lulling  the  people  into  a 
sense  of  security  when  he  knew  or  should  have  known  that 
peril  was  imminent.  The  President  himself,  environed  by 
the  sinister  enchantment  of  his  pacifist  Secretary,  spumed 
the  suggestion  of  possible  delinquencies  and  roimdly  de- 
noimced  the  patriotic  Senator  who  made  the  exposure. 

January,  1918. — Not  only  in  the  East,  where  Russia  and  Roumania 
are  releasing  millions  of  trained  German  soldiers  for  service  elsewhere, 
but  on  the  decisive  Western  front  the  situation  is  bad,  bad,  bad.  The 
allied  forces  are  not  in  condition  to  withstand  with  surety  or  confidence 
the  terrific  onslaught  which  Germany  is  bound  to  make  within  six 
months.  As  we  have  said  over  and  over  again,  America  must  win  the 
war,  and  there  is  not  a  month,  not  a  week,  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  to 
be  lost.  The  great  crisis  may  come  at  any  moment  between  January 
and  July. 
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Happenings  of  the  present  calendar  year  are  too  recent 
to  call  for  recital.  The  mighty  onslaught  was  made,  the 
great  crisis  came  and  the  fate  of  the  world  trembled  in  the 
balance  when  Gough  rended  the  line  and  opened  wide  the 
way  to  the  advancing  hosts, — if  their  commanders  had  but 
known.  When  history  comes  to  be  written  and  the  necessity 
of  hiding  facts  and  screening  officers  shall  have  passed,  pos- 
terity will  strive  in  vain  to  attribute  its  salvation  at  that  fate- 
ful time  to  aught  but  the  providence  of  God  and  the  rigid 
unadaptability  of  machine-made  minds. 

"  A  race  between  Hindenburg  and  Wilson  1 " 

So  Lloyd  Gteorge,  with  keen  psychological  intuition,  de- 
picted the  situation.  A  shrewder  or  more  timely  challenge 
could  not  have  been  made.  The  appeal  was  straight  to  the 
President,  happily  freed  for  the  moment  from  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  in  France 
sedng  everything  and  comprehending  nothing.  The  great 
movement  of  troops  began  before  he  returned  and  continued 
thereafter  with  increasing  speed  till  a  sufficient  number  ar- 
rived to  fiU  the  gaps  on  the  fighting  line  and  later,  as  a  unit, 
to  whirl  the  Huns  around  upon  their  heels  and  save  the  day. 
True,  the  American  force  was  small,  relatively  almost 
trifling;  true,  as  compared  with  the  aggregations  of  veterans 
on  either  side  it  was  only  partially  trained  and  had  yet  to 
receive  its  baptism  of  fire ;  true,  it  was  clothed  by  the  British 
and  compelled  by  our  previous  dilatoriness  to  use  the  un- 
familiar artillery  of  the  French;  but  it  was  fresh,  vigorous, 
unafraid,  eager,  daring,  steadied  by  the  regulars  and  led  by 
officers  of  matchless  resourcefulness.  Technically,  its 
achievement,  though  glorious,  was  not  great,  but  morally  it 
was  beyond  measure.  Who  can  estimate  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  of  so  inspiriting  an  example  upon  the  war-worn 
soldiers  of  France  when  they  gazed  with  admiration  upon 
the  smaU  fighting  vanguard  from  overseas  and  visualized  the 
mfllions  more  luce  them  straining  at  the  leash  to  follow? 
Whether,  without  this  revival  of  high  hopes  and  sure  confi- 
dence, Foch  would  have  staked  his  all  upon  the  success  of 
his  daring  plan  only  he  could  tell,  but  it  may  well  be  that 
America's  inspiration  turned  the  sdklt.  If  so,  God  be  praised ! 
For  once  we  were  not  too  late. 

But  there  has  been  no  definitive  change  in  the  military 
situation.  The  hand  of  the  enemy  has  been  stajrcd,  but  has 
not  been  and  cannot  be  struck  down  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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Only  those  to  whom  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  perceive 
an  ending  of  the  war  through  victory, — ^the  only  way.  When 
these  lines  reach  the  reader's  eyes  the  Kaiser  may  have  lost 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  hundreds  of  guns  and  many 
square  miles  of  territory,  but  the  total  depletion  is  far  less 
than  that  suffered  by  the  Allies  since  the  great  drive  began 
in  March,  The  hostile  armies  may  be  driven  further  and 
further  back,  but  only  to  prepared  and,  for  the  time,  virtu- 
ally impregnable  positions,  a  long,  long  way  from  the  boun- 
dary line  which  ultimately  must  be  crossed.  No  military 
observer  is  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate  anything  approaching 
conclusive  results  from  the  present  campaign.  Soon  the 
autumn  rains  will  drench  the  fields  and  be  followed  by  the 
freezing  cold  which  wiU  mark  the  end  of  operations  upon  a 
large  scale  for  the  Winter, 

The  first  real  test  will  come  in  the  late  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer and  then  only  as  preliminary  to  the  final  struggle.  Even 
the  driving  of  the  enemy  across  the  Rhine  would  not  signify 
the  winning  of  the  war.  If  the  scattered  and  ill-protected 
troops  of  the  Allies  could  withstand  for  so  long  terrific 
assaults  from  the  sea  to  Switzerland,  how  long  may  not  the 
unified  German  army  be  expected  to  hold  the  most  strongly 
fortified  frontier  the  world  has  ever  known?  When,  too,  if 
ever,  the  Allied  forces  come  within  sight  of  their  goal,  the 
whole  German  brood  will,  in  truth,  be  fighting  for  their 
lives,  like  rats  in  a  comer,  in  actual  defense  of  the  Father- 
land,— and  then  will  come  the  real  tug  of  war.  That  many 
experts,  chiefly  British,  but  some  of  our  own,  do  not  believe 
that  that  tremendously  powerful  line  can  ever  be  broken  is 
well  known,  but  the  truth  is  that  no  living  man  can  predicate 
with  certainty  the  outcome  under  developed  conditions  of 
modem  warfare. 

But  one  fact  is  positive:  the  only  hope  of  the  Allies  lies 
in  a  great  preponderance  of  men  and  guns  on  the  ground  and 
a  mighty  aggregation  of  combat  and  bombing  machines  in 
the  air. 

These  America  must  supply. 

Can  she  do  it  under  the  guidance  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration? "  Can  Pacifists  wage  war  successfully? "  we  asked 
apprehensively  more  than  a  year  ago;  and  the  question  is 
yet  to  be  answered.  Through  the  providence  of  God,  the 
help  of  the  British  and  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  do  our  part,  or  at  least  a  part  of 
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what  should  have  been  our  full  part,  in  Champagne  and 
Picardy ;  to  what  extent  shaD  we  be  equipped  and  ready  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  air  to  put  forth  our  "  force  without 
limit "  next  Simmier  from  the  Aisne  or  the  Somme  to  the 
Rhine? 

"  We  are  only  beginning,"  softly  purrs  the  Secretary  of 
War  seventeen  months  after  war  was  declared,  and  he  speaks 
the  truth.  Even  the  beginning  we  have  made  and  are  mak- 
ing is  attributable  in  no  degree  to  his  foresight  and  activities. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  recall  one  instance  of  performance  upon 
his  part  tending  to  "  speed  up  "  really  efficient  service.  From 
the  outset  he  has  been  a  cog  in  the  wheel,  and  is  today.  That, 
after  having  decreed  delay  which  was  little  less  than  criminal 
in  providing  a  suitable  army  for  next  Summer,  he  finally 
reversed  his  position  completely  and  reluctantly  acquiesced, 
is  due  to  no  conception  or  initiative  of  his  own;  he. was  sim« 
ply  goaded  into  doing  it  by  the  country  and  confeilsedly  by 
the  Allies  as  represented  in  the  Supreme  Council.  And 
forthwith  he  undertook  and,  at  this  writing,  is  striving  to 
impair  the  effect  of  his  own  concession. 

"  I  have  always  considered,  as  you  perhaps  remember,"  he 
remarked  reminiscently  to  the  reporters,  "  that  19  was  the 
preferable  minimum,  and  I  have  come  to  the  18  minimum 
only  because  it  seems  necessary  to  get  the  men.  Not  that  I 
think  men  of  18  are  necessarily  too  young,  because  I  do  not 
think  that.  I  think  that  history  shows  that  boys  of  18  to  19 
are  immensely  valuable,  as  valuable,  perhaps,  as  from  19  to 
20 ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  country  which  will 
look  with  very  much  more  anxious  regard  on  the  boys  from 
18  to  19  than  the  boys  from  19  to  20.  Eighteen  years  seems 
to  many  people  a  more  tender  age  than  19;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  are  thinking  of  making  this  preferential  defer- 
ment of  men  from  18  to  19." 

He  had  also  originally  "  considered,"  as  perhaps  some 
of  the  correspondents  remembered,  that  26  should  be  the  max- 
imum age ;  but  let  that  pass.  What  he  asks  Congress  to  do 
now  is  to  permit  him,  in  his  wisdom  or  his  politics,  to  reduce 
the  proposed  new  army  by  hundreds  of  thousands  by  defer- 
ring the  call  upon  the  best  filled  and  most  easily  emptied 
reservoir.  Why?  Because  the  theory  is  wrong?  Oh,  no;  "his- 
tory shows  that  boys  of  18  to  19  are  inamensely  valuable," 
as  indeed  it  docs  if  the  work  of  the  Union  army  in  our  Civil 
War,  which  comprised  2,151,798  men  imder  and  ctily  ttS^/flft 
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men  over  21,  be  accepted  as  a  criterion.  Why,  then?  Be- 
cause ''  I  think  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  country  which 
looks  with  very  much  more  anxious  regard  on  the  boys  of 
18/'  which  ""  seems  to  many  people  a  more  tender  age  than 
19."  Well,  it  is;  so  is  19  more  tender  than  20  and  so  on  up 
the  scale  to  45;  in  any  case,  there  would  be  mighty  little 
fighting  for  those  called  at  18  before  their  next  birthdays. 

And  where  does  Mr.  Baker  .find  this  precious  "'  senti- 
ment "  in  favor  of  keeping  at  home  those  best  fitted  to  fight? 
Among  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  going  to  vote  in 
November  and  who  may  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  what- 
ever he  shall  do  to  keep  their  boys  out  of  harm's  way?  Such 
a  motive  was  intimated  quite  plainly  in  the  Congressional 
debates  in  June  and  seems  to  be  well  within  the  range  of 
reasonable  suggestion.  But  the  main  and  most  distressing 
point  is  that,  even  after  having  been  forced  by  public  opinion 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  war,  Mr.  Baker  cannot  resist  his 
natural  impulse  to  back  away  into  the  realm  of  compromis- 
ing  pacifism.  ^  / 

Yet  more  exasperating  in  a  way  was  the  resumption  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  jaunty  attitude  which  he  assumed 
toward  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  which,  it 
was  hoped,  he  had  abandoned  in  consideration  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  Again,  appearing  before  the  sub- 
conmiittee  charged  with  inquiry  into  the  deplorable  aircraft 
conditions,  he  seemed  to  regard  the  proceedings,  if  not  quite 
as  a  joke,  as  a  game  for  the  matching  of  wits  which,  as  an 
adept,  he  enjoys  vastlv.  His  clever  "  evasiveness,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Senators  wto  were  deeply  concerned  by  the  dis- 
couraging statements  previously  made  to  them  by  others, 
was  "  the  most  extraordinary  manifestation  of  indirect  diction 
that  they  had  ever  dealt  with,"  and  natiu*ally  their  indigna- 
tion knew  no  bounds.  But  Mr.  Baker,  the  newspapers  re- 
ported, ''emerged  smiling  from  the  oonunittee  room  and 
returned  to  the  War  Department  seemingly  well  satisfied  ' 
with  the  way  he  had  eluded  and  discomfited  bis  questioners. 
Needless  to  add,  so  sorry  an  exhibition,  reviving  recollection 
of  the  disgust  aroused  by  like  performances  in  the  past, 
makes  for  no  little  dismay,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
shocking  delinquencies  which  seem  certain  to  be  revealed  in 
the  report  of  the  investigators. 

But  this  is  not  a  time  to  despair  or  perhaps  to  complain  too 
bitterly.    We  must  go  on;  we  must  make  haste;  we  must 
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succeed ;  and  we  must  make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  agen- 
cies at  our  command.  It  is  idle  probably  to  cry  out  against 
such  doings  and  useless  no  doubt  to  hope  for  the  retirement 
or  even  transference  of  this  "  most  efficient  public  servant." 
Exposure  and  criticism  are  seemingly  worse  than  futile.  The 
sure  way  to  insure  the  retention  by  the  President  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, says  Colonel  House  in  his  authoritative  exposition, 
is  to  attack  him  and,  whether  the  assertion  be  taken,  as  of 
course  intended,  as  a  compliment  or  as  an  indication  of  per- 
verse inaccuracy  in  determining  the  true  direction  of  grave 
obligation,  the  record  in  the  present  instance  seems  to  be 
confirmatory. 

It  all  resolves  to  this :  Despite  aU  the  dawdling  and  back- 
ing and  filling,  we  have  a  substantial  representation  upon 
the  battlefield  and  the  gallantry  of  our  troops  is  universally 
recognized.  If  Congress  will  act  promptly,  we  may  yet  be 
able  to  furnish  adequate  reinforcements  for  the  great  of- 
fensive next  Summer.  Of  the  prospect  of  rendering  effective 
service  in  the  air  little  is  known  and  the  little  is  far  from 
encouraging.  But  events  have  proved  beyond  question  that 
the  fighting  men  of  America  who  have  been  or  shall  be  sent 
abroad  will  acquit  themselves  in  a  manner  befitting  their  tra- 
ditions and  their  race. 

The  real  battle  is  at  home.  Daily  the  fact  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  it  is  the  country,  not  the  Gtovemment, 
that  must  be  looked  to  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  Once  let 
this  stem  realization  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  the  paltering  and  pottering  of  pacifism  which  is  begin- 
ning to  goad  them  to  fury  will  disappear  as  if  by  magic  and 
America  will  prove  herself. 

Take  heed,  Washington! 

The  country's  heel  is  in  the  ground  1 


OUR  FIRST  DRIVE 

We  have  had  oiu"  first  drive.  It  was,  strictly  speaking,  a 
French  counter-drive.  But  our  troops  participated  in  it  to 
an  extent  which  materially,  if  indeed  not  essentially,  contrib- 
uted to  its  victorious  result ;  and  it  was  the  first  in  which  they 
thus  participated.  We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  our  first 
important  operation  of  the  war,  and  in  doing  so  may  legiti- 
mately feel  a  double  measure  of  gratification.    It  is  in  fact 
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gratifying  on  a  third  ground,  namely,  that  it  occurred  in  that 
region  of  the  Mame  which  four  years  ago  was  the  scene  of  a 
world-saving  miracle,  and  which  ages  before  that  had  wit- 
nessed an  earlier  salvation  of  civilization  from  barbarism. 
But  that  is  a  sentimental  ground,  while  the  other  two  are 
thoroughly  practical.  Of  those,  one  is  that  this  drive  at  last 
marked  our  serious  and  formidable  entry  into  the  war;  and 
the  other,  that  in  that  first  great  engagement  our  troops  ac- 
quitted themselves  as  superbly  as  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  us  could  have  expected  or  hoped  for  American  soldiers 
to  do. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  suggests  that  this  first 
drive  has  completed  what  we  may  caD  the  rediscovery  of 
America.  It  is  a  triple  rediscovery,  effected  by  three  sepa- 
rate parties.  It  is,  for  one,  a  rediscovery  of  America  by  our 
German  foes.  We  all  know,  too  unpleasantly  well,  how  this 
country,  in  its  complacent  self-confidence  and  carelessness, 
has  been  regarded  by  them.  For  a  generation  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  an  "  easy  mark  " ;  a  good  country  to  whidi 
to  come  for  getting  rich ;  in  which  any  old  German- American 
Alliance  could  exist  and  flourish  and  cultivate  treason;  in 
which  German  propagandists  under  the  guise  of  university 
professors  could  disseminate  political  and  moral  poison;  in 
which  all  manner  of  plots  and  conspiracies  and  overt  acts 
could  be  committed  with  impunity  in  contemptuous  disregard 
of  neutrality  laws  and  common  decency ;  and  which,  because 
of  its  distance  from  Europe,  its  mixed  and  factional  popula- 
tion, and  its  persistent  lack  of  military  preparation,  might 
safely  be  regarded  as  an  altogether  negligible  quantity  in  any 
great  war. 

That  was  the  German  view  of  America,  down  to  a  few 
months  or  even  weeks  ago.  It  is  so  no  longer.  The  drive 
has  changed  all  that.  We  should  doubt  if  even  the  most 
purblind  and  arrogant  Jimker  in  Potsdam  is  quite  enough 
of  a  fool  to-day  to  continue  cherishing  such  delusions.  Ger- 
many has  rediscovered  America.  She  has  discovered  that 
we  are  a  nation,  in  the  last  analysis  united;  that  we  have, 
after  all,  a  jealous  regard  for  our  honor,  our  rights  and  our 
duties ;  and  that  we  are  enough  of  a  military  nation  to  send 
to  Europe  an  army  capable  of  defeating  disastrously  on  their 
own  ground  the  best  picked  regiments  of  the  Prussian  Guard. 

Our  Allies,  too,  have  rediscovered  America.  They  knew 
all  about  our  unpreparedness.    They  saw  with  amazement 
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our  supine  disregard  of  both  our  rights  and  our  duties  dur- 
ing more  than  two  years  of  a  war  that  was  directed  against 
us  scarcely  less  openly  and  malignantly  than  against  them- 
selves. They  saw  with  something  approximating  stupefac- 
tion and  dismay  oiu*  inexplicable  sluggishness  in  military 
action  for  months  after  we  had  at  last  been  goaded  and 
dragooned  into  recognizing  the  fact  that  Germany  was 
waging  war  against  us.  They  saw  us  gassed  and  paralyzed 
under  the  obsession  of  a  Pacifist  Secretary  of  War  who  could 
not  conceive  of  the  war  as  less  than  three  thousand  miles 
away.  But  at  last  they,  too,  because  of  the  drive  between  the 
Mame  and  the  Aisne,  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  a  reali- 
zation of  what  America  is  capable  of  when  she  has  forgotten 
to  be  "  too  proud  to  fight.*'  "  My  God  1"  exclaimed  Horace 
Greeley  on  a  memorable  occasion,  "  this  is  a  great  people — 
when  it  gets  mad!"  Our  Allies  have  discovered,  we  trust, 
what  sort  of  people  we  are  when  we  get  mad — and  we  have 
as  yet  only  just  begim  to  get  mad. 

America,  finally, — and  this  is  most  important  of  all, — ^has 
rediscovered  herself.  Perhaps  we  should  call  it  discovery,  not 
rediscovery,  for  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  she  has  ever 
fully  known  herself  before.  She  has  discovered  that  she  is 
not,  as  Mettemich  said  of  Italy,  merely  a  geographical  ex- 
pression ;  nor  an  ethnological  expression,  nor  any  such  thing, 
but  a  nation,  and  a  nation  which,  in  JeflFerson's  words,  can 
do  all  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  She 
has  discovered  that  because  she  is  a  nation  she  is  vitally  in- 
terested, both  by  right  and  by  duty,  in  the  general  public 
affairs  of  the  world ;  even  in  a  great  international  war  three 
thousand  miles  away.  She  has  discovered  that  without  be- 
coming a  military  despotism  she  can  create  an  efficient  army 
and  navy,  and  can  call  upon  all  her  citizens  to  render  her 
their  service,  according  to  their  capacity  and  her  needs.  She 
has  discovered  that  her  citizen  soldiers,  fresh  from  peaceful 
pursuits,  can  fight  man  for  man  as  well  as  any  of  the  pro- 
fessional cutthroats  of  the  Despot  of  Potsdam.  She  has,  in 
brief,  discovered  that  she  has  a  soul,  and  not  merely  a  purse ; 
and  so 

Earth's  biggest  country's  got  her  soul, 
An'  risen  up  earth's  greatest  nation. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  our  first  drive  in  the  war. 
They  are  gratifying  and  substantial.  But  they  are  not  alto- 
gether definitive.    The  original  discovery  of  America  was 
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not  definitive.  It  was  only  the  beginning.  It  had  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  exploration,  settlement,  development,  culti- 
vation. So  this  rediscovery  needs  to  be  followed  up — ^by  us — 
with  fruits  meet  for  tiiat  discovery.  There  must  be  persist- 
ent, relentless,  and  inexorable  aggression  against  our  foe. 
There  must  be  loyally  toward  and  co-operation  with  our 
Allies.  There  must  be  a  steadfast  holding  of  ourselves  to 
the  new  standards  and  ideals  whidi  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

So  much  for  the  results  of  our  first  drive,  which  are  vastly 
more  significant  than  the  purely  military  results.  For  thiis 
rediscovery  of  America  is  an  achievement,  we  may  hope,  for 
all  time ;  while  from  the  military  point  of  view  the  first  drive 
is  only  the  first.  There  will  have  to  be  many  others  before 
our  last  drive  ends  with  the  stacking  of  our  soldiers'  arms  on 
Unter  den  Linden.  But  the  drive  has  taught  us  two  major 
lessons,  which  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  country  take  to  heart 
and  adopt  as  principles  of  action.  One  is,  that  a  Democracy 
can  be  as  militant  as  an  Empire,  and  that  without  in  the  least 
impairing  the  integrity  of  its  democracy;  and  that  thus  our 
soldiers,  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  are  able  to  make 
a  successful  drive,  in  a  strange  form  of  warfare,  against  the 
most  formidable  foe  in  the  world.  The  other  is  that  in  order 
to  succeed  more  completely  in  subsequent  drives,  we  need 
more  troops — "  force,  force  without  stint  or  limit.*' 

For  what  is  the  great  military  lesson  of  the  drive?  That 
we  sent,  in  familiar  phrase,  a  boy  to  do  work  which  needed 
a  man.  Our  Allies  and  we  were  able  to  drive  the  Germans 
out  of  the  Soissons-Rbeims  salient;  we  were  not  able  to 
pocket  them  and  destroy  them.  Had  there  been  a  million 
more,  or  half  a  million  more,  American  soldiers  on  the  flanks 
of  that  salient,  not  one  division  would  have  made  good  its  es- 
cape from  the  pocket.  The  Crown  Prince's  army  would  have 
suflFered  the  fate  of  another  and  greater  Sedan.  Yet  at  the 
very  time  when  that  tremendous  lesson  was  being  presented 
to  us,  our  Pacifist  Secretary  of  War  was  threatening  with 
complete  stoppage  the  sending  of  troops  abroad.  We  should 
learn  something  better  than  that  from  om-  first  great  drive. 
We  must  so  learn  and  act  upon  all  the  lessons  of  this  drive 
as  to  make  sure  that  subsequent  drives  will  not  be  marked 
with  its  deplorable  error.  Om"  future  drives  should  not  be 
primarily  French  drives  with  American  aid,  but  American 
drives  with  French  and  other  Allied  aid.  Since  we  are  at  last 
in  the  war,  let  us  get  into  it  with  all  our  fighting  force. 
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TRADE  AFTER  THE  WAR 

We  were  unprepared  for  war,  though  we  had  ample 
warning;  and  now  we  and  the  world  are  paying  a  heavy 

Eenalty.  Are  we  to  be  unprepared  for  peace,  uiough  we 
ave  equally  ample  warning,  and  are  threatened  with  com- 
mensurate penalty?  The  question  is  pertinent;  it  is  timely; 
it  is  urgent.  True,  peace  is  not  yet  here ;  perhaps  not  near 
at  hand.  Neither  did  war  seem  within  measurable  distance 
if  even  within  possible  limits,  less  than  five  years  ago.  At 
that  time  men  who  had  vision  were  austerely  rebuked,  as 
alarmists  and  militarists,  if  they  recalled  the  hackneyed 
maxim  of  Horace's  Wise  Man.  Surely  the  bitter  lesson 
which  has  since  then  been  given  to  us  should  prevent  similar 
treatment  of  those  who  now  suggest  the  converse  of  that 
rule,  and  who  urge  that  even  in  time  of  war  we  should  pre- 
pare for  peace. 

The  problems  and  tasks  of  war,  for  which  we  should 
have  prepared  ourselves  but  did  not,  are  chiefly  military. 
The  problems  and  tasks  of  peace,  for  which  we  should  now 
be  earnestly  and  energetically  preparing  ourselves,  are 
chiefly  economic.  They  are  industrial  and  commercial.  And 
they  are,  in  the  present  impending  emergency,  divided  into 
two  great  categories,  specific  and  general.  The  one  has  to 
do  with  our  economic  attitude  toward  Germany  after  the 
war.  The  other  relates  to  our  general  economic  policy  to- 
ward all  the  world. 

In  respect  to  the  former,  which  is  the  less  of  the  two,  it 
is  obvious,  substantially  axiomatic,  that  we  should  be  in  prac- 
tical agreement  with  our  Allies.  We  are  cooperating  har- 
moniously with  them  in  the  waging  of  the  war  by  military 
means,  and  also  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  economics  and 
the  diplomacy  of  the  war.  That  is,  of  course,  as  it  should 
be.  But  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  simi- 
larly cooperate  with  them  in  prescribing  and  enforcing  the 
terms  of  peace,  and  in  pursuing  for  as  long  as  may  be  need- 
ful an  international  policy  which  will  in  the  amplest  measure 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  results  of  the  war  and  the  fruits 
of  peace.  It  would  be  stultifjdng  to  wage  the  war  together 
and  then  quarrel  over  the  succeeding  peace.  It  would  be 
criminal  to  win  the  war  at  the  enormous  cost  which  we  are 
paying  for  it,  and  then  to  sacrifice  all  that  has  been  gained. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  make  our  domestic. 
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fiscal,  and  eccmomic  policies  identical  with  theirs.  It  means 
simply  that  we  must  all  assume  and  maintain  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  Grcrmany.  Of  that  the  necessity,  barring  an  un- 
thinkable alternative,  must  be  obvious.  ''  He  that  is  not 
with  us  is  against  us."  There  can  be  no  neutral  ground. 
We  must  eiwer  stand  with  our  Allies  against  Germany,  or 
with  Germany  against  our  Allies.  Let  us  suppose  that  all 
the  other  Allied  Powers  should  decide  and  agree  upon  non- 
intercourse  with  Germany,  and  that  we  declined  to  join  them 
but  resumed  and  maintained  trade  relations  with  Germany. 
The  result,  immediately  and  inevitably,  would  be  that  we, 
as  an  ally  of  Germany,  would  be  involved  in  an  economic  war 
with  all  the  rest  of  me  world. 

That  is  an  extreme  supposition.  But  in  modified  degree 
the  same  rule  holds  good  in  less  extreme  cases.  We  do  not 
expect  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  or  desirable  to  prohibit 
all  intercoiu^e  with  Germany.  We  do  expect  and  hope  that 
Germany  will  be  subjected  to  an  economic  discipline  and 
restraint  which  will  exact  from  her  a  considerable  indemnity 
for  those  whom  she  has  despoiled,  and  which  will  restrain  her 
from  reaping  the  comimercial  fruits  of  victory  from  a  war  in 
which  she  is  militarily  beaten.  Mark,  we  say  nothing  about 
punitive  or  exemplary  exactions,  though  we  believe  that  we 
should  be  abundantly  justifiable  in  insisting  upon  them.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  of  our  right  and  indeed  of  our  im- 
perative duty  to  require  reparatory  indemnities  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  On  that  point  the  President  has  unreserv- 
edly declared  himself.  Germany,  he  says,  must  agree  to 
"  reparation  of  the  wrongs "  which  she  has  committed. 
"  Thev  have  done  a  wrong  to  Belgium  which  must  be  re- 
paired." Now  it  woidd  be  impossible  for  Germany  at  once 
to  repair  that  wrong;  but  the  reparation  must  be  none  the 
less  complete  because  partially  delayed.  It  can  be  exacted 
in  probably  the  way  least  burdensojne  to  the  German  people 
themselves  by  the  imposition  of  conditions  upon  German 
commerce. 

It  is  also  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Allies,  when  they 
shall  be  victorious  in  the  war,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
thwart  the  sordid  aims  with  which  Germany  began  the  war 
and  which  she  is  still  cherishing.  We  must  remember  that 
Prussia  is  the  one  important  Power  that  has  habitually  waged 
wars  of  her  own  provocation  for  pecuniary  gain.  That  fact 
has  long  been  notorious.     Just  as  in  the  old  days  robber 
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knights  may  have  descended  from  the  fortress  of  Hohen* 
zoUem  to  snatch  the  purses  of  travellers  on  the  high  road, 
and  to  hold  some  of  them  as  hostages  for  ransom,  so  the  later 
crowned  Hohenzollems  have  notoriously  picked  quarrels 
with  their  neighbors  for  the  sake  of  plundering  them.  It  was 
thus  that  Frederick  II  waged  his  wars.  It  was  thus  that 
his  successor  fought  Denmark,  and  Austria.  It  is  notorious 
that  Bismarck  provoked  the  war  of  1870  for  the  express  ptu*- 
pose  of  robbing  France  of  the  rich  mines  of  Lorraine  and  of 
exacting  from  her  a  huge  cash  indemnity;  with  which  re- 
sources and  capital  the  industries  of  Germany  were  to  be — 
and  were — ^built  up.  And  when  he  found  that  France  was 
able  to  pay  the  monstrous  extortion  without  being  "bled 
white  ",  he  exclaimed  in  effect:  "  We  have  not  looted  her 
as  much  as  we  might  have  done !  LfCt  us  start  another  war 
ttnd  rob  her  of  more  cash!"  So  the  object  of  the  present  war 
was  largely  loot,  and  that  object  has  been  pursued,  in  the  rob* 
bery  of  Belgium,  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  victorious  Allies  to  rebuke 
those  predatory  propensities,  and  to  see  to  it  that  Germany 
is  not  permitted  to  secure  in  peace  the  plunder  she  failed 
to  grab  in  war. 

If,  therefore,  there  shall  be  formed  a  LfCague  of  Nations, 
to  enforce  peace  and  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  law,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  fitting  than  for  it  to  exert  suasion  and 
compulsion  upon  Germany,  for  her  ^ood  behavior,  through 
economic  means.  To  this  wise  and  just  principle,  also,  the 
President  has  felicitously  committed  us.  If,  he  says,  the 
German  people  after  the  war  continue  to  live  under  such  a 
Grovemment  as  they  now  have,  it  may  be  "  impossible  to  ad- 
mit them  to  the  partnership  of  nations  which  must  hence- 
forth guarantee  the  world's  peace."  That  is,  Germany  may 
be  excluded  from  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  Nor  is 
that  all.  In  the  same  circumstances,  says  the  President,  it 
may  be  "  impossible  to  admit  Germany  to  the  free  economic 
intercourse  which  must  inevitably  spring  out  of  the  other 
partnerships  of  a  real  peace."  That  is,  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  may  trade  freely  with  each  other,  but 
may  refuse  to  have  any  commercial  dealings  with  Germany. 

All  that  is  admirable,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  trouble  is 
that  it  goes  only  so  far  as  words.  We  have  heard  of  no 
practical  agreement,  nor  any  steps  toward  one,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  Allies  upon  a  policy  to  be  pur- 
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toed  by  tfacm  in  common  toinwi  the  ctMiMiMM  f lie, 

pern  Allies  did,  long  ago,  mdapt  at  Parii  a 

gramme.     To  that  Amrrira  was  not  a  partjr,  and  to  it 

America  has  not  given  her  adherence.    On  the  contnuj,  it 

has  been  pretty  plainly  intimated  that  the  Picaidml^  at  leiist> 


does  not  approre  the  Resolutions  (rf  Paris.  Thegromidsof 
his  disapproval  hare  not,  howerer,  been  disclosed;  bq^ond 
ahint  tnat  the  resolutions  are  r^arded  as  somewhat  too  per- 
manent in  tenor,  a  fault  wiiidi  might  eaaly  be  canceled, 
Stfll,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  that  we  should  accept  the  Reso- 
lutions of  Paris.  Perhaps  some  far  better  programme  can 
be  deirised.  What  is  essential  is  that  at  the  earliest  poasihir 
moment  we  diall  come  to  some  definite  agreement  with  oar 
Allies  on  tins  important  matter.  Until  we  do  so^  we  are 
giving  some  col<Mr  of  justification  to  the  reproadi  or  coodh 
plaint  that  the  purposes  of  the  war  have  not  been  adequately 
stated.  It  was  omy  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Uc^  Georgt 
was  compelled  to  say  that  **  Up  to  the  present  time  America 
has  expressed  no  opinicm  upon  them  [the  Resolutions  at 
Paris]  and  it  is  yitally  important  that  the  policy  of  America 
and  that  of  this  country  [Great  Britain]  should  be  in  coodh 
plete  agreement  on  economic  as  weU  as  other  problems.** 

We  must  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  no  longer  be  possible 
for  our  Allies  to  offer  such  an  implied  rebuke  for  our  delay 
in  making  what  it  was  no  exaggeration  for  Mr.  George  to 
caU  a  "'  yitally  important "  agreement;  and  that  we  shall  no 
longer  stand  unprepared  for  aae  of  the  chief  conditions  of 
the  coming  peacie. 

Importance  still  greater  is,  however,  attached  to  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  problems,  or  groups  of  problems,  which  we 
have  named ;  to  wit,  the  general  economic  policy  of  America 
after  the  war  toward  the  Allies  and  the  friendly  neutral 
Powers.  The  President,  in  words  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  speaks  of  "  free  economic  intercourse  "  among  Hie 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations ;  and  again  in  defining 
**  the  only  possible  programme  of  the  world's  peace  "  he  pre- 
scribes "  the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  econcMnic  bar- 
riers and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  condi- 
tions "  among  the  nations  composing  that  league.  That  is 
admirable.  But  it  obviously  does  not  so  much  as  approxi- 
mate the  formulation  of  a  national  economic  policy  such  as 
we  must  have  immediately  upon  the  retiun  of  peace  both  for 
our  own  welfare  and  for  the  right  discharge  of  our  un- 
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escapable  obligations  to  our  nei^bors  the  world  around. 

There  could  be  no  more  disastrous  mistake  than  to 
imagine  that  with  the  ending  of  the  war  the  world  will  or 
indeed  can  automatically  return  to  the  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous economic  conditions  which  previously  prevailed.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  this  war  will  produce  as  its  in- 
evitable results  eccHiomic  changes  at  least  as  far-reaching  and 
as  profound  as  any  miUtary  or  political  changes  ^vdiich  may 
be  effected.  The  world's  greatest  military  war  wiD  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  greatest  industrial  and  commercial  war.  It  will, 
we  trust,  be  an  entirely  friendly  ccmipetition,  but  it  will  none 
the  less  be  a  competition,  and  a  competition  is  war.  And  that 
competition  will  be  not  so  much  between  the  victorious 
League  of  Nations  and  the  vanquished  HohenzoUembund 
as  amcmg  the  members  of  the  League  itself. 

That  is  an  inevitable  fact,  growing  directly  out  of  the 
very  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  war  itself.  In  all 
the  Allied  countries  the  war  has  caused  a  great  disturbance 
and  temporary  transformation  of  industry  and  commerce. 
To  some  extent,  industries  and  commerce  have  been  de- 
stroyed, annihilated.  In  other  directions  they  have  heen  in- 
creased and  expanded  beycmd  the  limits  of  imaginaticm. 
These  strange  new  conditions  arc  due  to  the  war.  They 
are  temporary.  With  the  ending  of  the  war  their  causes  will 
cease,  and  they  themselves  will  speedily  give  place  to  other 
conditions,  which  cannot  be  identical  with  or  even  similar  to 
those  which  prevailed  before  the  war;  as  the  most  obvious 
reflection  will  show. 

Thus  in  Great  Britain  there  have  been  built  miles  upon 
miles  of  war  mimitions  factories,  now  occupied  with  war 
work.  But  they  are  not  temporary  sheds,  but  particularly 
substantial  permanent  buildings,  and  every  one  of  them  has 
been  designed  not  merely  for  war  work  but  equally  with  a 
view  to  being  turned  to  peaceful  industrial  purposes  after 
the  war.  It  is  evident  that  that  enormous  augmentation  of 
the  United  Kingdom's  industrial  machinery  will  have  a  com- 
mensurate effect  upon  British  efficiency  and  British  produc- 
tivity after  the  war. 

Again,  we  oiu^selves  have  greatly  expanded  our  industrial 
plants.  We  have  also  increased  oiu-  shipping  and  our  ship- 
building capacities  to  a  really  marvellous  extent.  When  the 
war  ends,  and  we  do  not  need  to  manufacture  mimitions  nor 
to  transport  overseas  men  and  military  supplies,  what  is  going 
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tohappenf  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  too^  millions  of  men  will 
return  to  this  country  to  find  their  former  occupations  gone 
through  the  filling  of  their  places  by  others.  What  are  they 
going  to  do?  Or  what  provision  are  we  going  to  make  for 
them?  Again,  our  export  trade,  not  alone  in  munitions  of 
war  and  in  food  for  belligerents,  but  also  in  all  manner  of 
peaceful  products,  has  been  enormously  increased.  Do  we 
expect  to  nold  it?  If  so,  what  are  we  doing  to  make  sure  of 
it?  For  all  these  conditions  as  they  now  exist  are  because 
of  the  war  and  depend  upon  the  war.  When  the  war  ends, 
they  will  all  be  thrown  into  the  melting-pot. 

Oiu*  foreign  trade,  now  so  vastly  inflated,  will  then  be 
deprived  of  the  enormous  advantages  which  the  war  has 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  will  be  subject  to  competition  similar 
to  that  whioi  it  suffered  before  the  war,  but  in  circumstances 
so  changed  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  meet.  Thus, 
because  of  the  enormous  increase  of  wages  and  consequently 
of  the  cost  of  production,  we  shall  be  less  able  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  the  far  lower  wage  scales  of  other  lands. 
Alsp,  because  of  the  depression  which  they  have  suffered 
during  the  war,  the  other  industrial  nations  will  seek  in  every 
way  to  make  their  competition  keener  than  ever,  in  order  the 
more  surely  and  rapidly  to  regain  lost  ground. 

To  this  certain  prospect  we  have  been  too  much  blinded 
by  the  bewildering  glamor  of  our  present  vast  prosperity, 
forgetting  that  our  special  advantages  will  end  with  the  war, 
and  ignoring,  too,  the  fact  that  some  of  our  rivals  even  now 
are  outstripping  us.  Thus,  one  of  the  chief  fields  for  com- 
mercial expansion  is  recognized  to  be  South  America.  It  has 
long  been  to  our  discredit  that  we  have  permitted  ourselves 
to  be  outstripped  there  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
During  the  war  we  have  made  great  gains,  because  Great 
Britain  has  been  handicapped  by  the  war  and  Germany  has 
been  altogether  shut  out  by  the  British  command  of  the  sea. 
Yet  our  friendly  rival  Japan  has  been  making  much  greater 
gains.  Let  us  note  the  percentages  of  increases  in  exports 
from  America  and  Japan,  respectively,  to  the  "A.B.C." 
countries,  in  1917  over  1916: 

United  States  Japan 

Argentina 247o         209% 

Brazil  40%         571% 

Chili  83%         141% 
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Of  course  in  actual  amount  Japan's  trade  with  those 
coimtries  is  insignificant  compared  with  ours.  But  it  is  not 
an  insignificant  circumstance  that  Japan's  trade  is  increasing 
so  mu^  more  rapidly  than  ours.  Nor  is  it  a  negligible  mat- 
ter of  speculation  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  or 
even  to  retain  our  gains  there  after  the  war.  Even  if,  by 
common  action  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  Powers,  Germany 
is  debarred  frcmi  or  greatly  handicapped  in  those  markets  so 
that  she  cannot  again  surpass  us  as  she  formerly  did,  the 
still  more  formidable  competition  of  Great  Britain  is  bound 
to  return  with  increased  zeal,  energy,  and  resource.  Un- 
questionably, we  shall  be  put  to  it  to  hold  what  we  have 
gained,  and  we  shall  need  to  learn  more  fully  and  to  apply 
more  efficiently  the  three  lessons  which  we  should  have  mas- 
tered many  years  ago:  To  study  more  carefully  and  cater 
more  perfectly  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  our  patrons;  to 
extend  our  banking  and  credit  system  in  those  countries; 
and  to  pay  more  attention  to  methods  of  packing  and  ship- 
ment. 

What  is  true  of  South  America  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  have  made  large  gains  because  of  the  war,  but 
the  moment  the  war  is  over  we  shall  have  to  fight  to  hold 
them,  and  for  that  contest  we  are  unprepared  and  are  ap- 
parently making  no  preparation.  The  two  great  facts  which 
stand  out  conspicuously  in  relation  to  post-bellum  economics 
are,  that  all  other  important  nations  are  preparing,  no  less 
earnestly,  systematically,  and  authoritatively  than  they  are 
working  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  that  we  are 
neglecting  preparation  just  as  flagrantly  and  just  as  fatu- 
ously as  we  neglected  to  prepare  for  war. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Great  Britain's  preparations 
in  factory  plants.  But  that  is  only  a  single  detail.  Long  ago 
a  large,  expert,  and  authoritative  commission,  composed  of 
statesmen  and  practical  business  men,  was  created  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  studying  the  present  and  prospective  situa- 
tion and  of  formulating  plans  for  renewed  and  enormousfy 
enhanced  industrial  and  commercial  activity  after  the  war. 
In  France  the  same  thing  has  been  done,  as  also  in  Italy. 
In  Germany,  despite  the  menace  of  defeat,  preparations  for 
post-bellum  industry  are  being  pushed  with  characteristic 
thoroughness.  In  America  alone  of  all  the  great  Powers 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  being  done. 

Not  only  is  it  not  being  done,  but  the  doing  of  it  has 
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been  directlf  refused.  The  Presideiit  hm  nfmed  to  do 
what  an  the  other  GorenmientB  are  doo^.  Has  we  have 
on  official  authority,  the  authority  of  the  President's  own 
press  agency,  his  Committee  on  Public  Inf ormataon.  ^  Re- 
omtly,  in  the  White  House,''  says  this  autharitaiife  spokes- 
man, ''  President  Wilson  was  asked  by  one  of  our  moat 
famous  financiers  to  appoint  a  Cmnmissi<m  that  should  safe- 
guaid  our  foreign  markets  during  the  war  and  see  to  it  that 
new  foreign  markets  were  made  ready  for  our  peaceful  pene- 
tration after  the  war.  And  the  President  replied  that  the 
Government  would  not  appoint  such  a  Commissi(XL"  That 
is  to  say,  this  Grovemment  would  not  do  in  behalf  of  the 
nati<Hi's  economic  welfare  precisely  what  the  other  Govem- 
are  doing  in  behalf  of  Iheir  peoples,  our  prospectire 


The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  refusal,  officially  at- 
tributed to  the  President,  is  that  he  does  not  want  America 
to  appear  to  be  waging  the  war  for  commercial  ends.  Now 
that  ii  a  high  and  noble  sentiment.  But  even  at  risk  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  President,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  con- 
cede that  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission,  and  the 
effective  doing  of  the  work  for  which  it  was  appointed,  would 
bring  upon  America  the  stigma  of  sordid  motives  in  the  war. 
We  have  not  heard  from  any  source  worthy  of  a  moment's 
notice  any  sudi  reproach  cast  upon  our  Allies.  Tet  Ihey 
have  such  ccMnmissionSy  and  they  are  making  sudi  prepara- 
tions for  the  economic  readjustments  which  will  follow  the 
war.  Are  they  "  inspired  by  greed  "  and  "  waging  a  cran- 
mercial  war  *\  as  the  President  fears  we  should  se^n  to  be 
doing?  If  SO9  what  business  have  we  to  be  helping  them  in 
their  nefarious  campaign?  We  have  made  loiown  to  the 
world,  the  President  himself  has  proclaimed  it,  that  we  and 
they  are  in  accord  and  are  waging  the  war  for  a  common  end. 
If,  then,  they  are  sordidly  seeking  commereial  advantage, 
so  must  we  be  doing,  as  their  aids  and  abettors.  If  our  mo- 
tives are  pure  and  free  from  the  taint  of  commercialism,  so 
must  theirs  be. 

Really,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  President's  well  meant 
solicitude  lest  we  be  tainted  with  commercialism  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Mr.  George  Creel's  lifelong  and  heartfelt 
thankfulness  that  we  were  unprepared  for  war.  Mr.  Creel 
was  glad  to  have  us  suflFer  all  the  imspeakably  heavy  penal- 
ties of  unpreparedness,  rather  than  have  us  suspected  of 
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haying  been  belligerently  disposed.  So  the  President  would 
apparently  have  us  suffer  disastrous  loss  of  trade  and  pros- 
tration of  industries,  rather  than  have  somebody  say  that 
we  were  looking  out  for  our  own  material  interests  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were  fighting  for  freedom  and  humanity. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe  there  was  or  is  enough  danger 
of  either  reproach  to  warrant  a  moment's  anxiety. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  while  it  is  eminently  desir- 
able for  us  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  soon  as  possible  with 
our  Allies,  concerning  prospective  economic  relations  with 
Grcrmany  after  the  war,  and  also  concerning  some  inter- 
Allied  relations,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  re-transpor- 
tation of  troops,  etc.,  it  is  imperative,  for  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  nation,  that  prompt  and  thorough  steps  shall 
at  once  be  taken  for  safeguarding  and  promoting  our  eco- 
nomic interests.  To  imagine  that  our  ante-bellum  legisla- 
tion will  serve  post-bellum  needs,  would  be  midsummer  mad- 
ness. Our  existing  tariff  law  is  a  deficiency  measm*e,  under 
which  before  the  war  om*  revenue  was  scanty  and  some  of 
om*  industries  suffered  from  foreign  competition.  There  is 
cause  for  supposing  that  if  the  war  had  not  occurred  when  it 
did,  this  country  would  have  entered  a  period  of  disastrous 
economic  depression.  For  reasons  which  we  have  already 
suggested,  that  law  will  after  the  war  be  still  less  adequate 
to  our  industrial  and  commercial  needs.  As  for  the  LaFol- 
lette  shipping  act,  its  disastrous  effects  were  sufiiciently  seen 
before  the  war  to  make  one  shudder  at  the  thought  of  having 
it  applied  to  our  new  mercantile  marine  when  peace  is  re- 
stored. 

To  what  extent  our  economic  legislation  needs  or  will 
need  revision,  is  not  for  us  here  to  dictate.  But  it  is  for  us 
to  say,  and  in  so  saying  to  voice,  as  we  believe,  the  best  and 
most  patriotic  business  sentiment  of  the  country,  that  for  the 
sake  of  American  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity,  and 
for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  nation  most  rapidly  to  bear  the  gi- 
gantic fiscal  burdens  of  the  war,  there  is  need  that  some  of  the 
best  statesmanship  and  diplomatic  talent,  as  well  as  the  best 
business  ability,  of  this  nation  be  at  once  authoritatively 
commissioned  to  the  task  of  studying  our  economic  needs, 
domestic  and  foreign,  present  and  prospective,  to  the  end 
that  the  hoped-for  coming  of  peace  shall  find  us  prepared 
to  conserve  our  own  prosperity  as  well  as  to  discharge  our 
obligations  to  the  world. 
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THE  RENASCENCE  OF  RUSSIA 

Russia  is  h&ng  reborn.  We  may  speak  of  that  trans- 
cendent achievenumt  with  positive  conviction  in  the  present, 
and  with  confident  assurance  for  tihe  future.  The  news  of 
doings,  and  of  American  doings,  at  Vladivostok,  at  Arch- 
angel, and  on  the  Murman  Coast,  filled  but  small  roace 
in  the  public  eye  by  the  side  of  the  ^orious  tidings  n'om 
the  Mame.  Tet  it  was  not  unworthy  to  be  bracketted  with 
the  latter,  so  opulent  was  it  with  cause  for  exultation  and 
for  hope. 

The  salient  fact  is  that  America  has  at  last  yielded  to  the 

Eikadings  of  her  Allies  and  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  has 
y  joining  in  it  made  possible  and  actual  an  Allied  inter- 
vention for  the  salvaticm  and  the  rebirth  of  Russia.  In  that 
achievement  the  confidence  of  its  advocates  is  vindicated, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  its  opponents — ^the  few  who  were 
sincere — are  dispelled.  We  say,  the  few  who  were  sincere 
in  opposing  such  intervention;  because  we  are  assured  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  took  that  attitude  were 
moved  by  pro-German  sentiments,  and  liiat  their  arguments 
and  pleadings  against  intervention  were  in  fact  German 
propaganda.  But  there  were  a  few  who  honestly  feared  that 
intervention  would  be  disastrous,  in  that  it  would  alarm  and 
antagoniro  the  Russians  and  would  drive  them  into  the  arms 
of  Germany. 

The  proposal  for  intervention  was  approved  in  advance 
of  the  fact  by  the  best  spokesmen  of  the  Russian  people,  both 
in  and  out  of  Russia.  The  act  of  intervention,  now  effected, 
has  been  welcomed  with  grateful  enthusiasm  at  Vladivostok, 
at  Archangel,  and  on  the  Murman  Coast.  The  American 
and  other  Allied  contingents  are  serving  as  a  unifying  force, 
a  flux  to  facilitate  the  welding  or  the  amalgamation  of  all 
factions  and  classes  of  the  Russian  people  into  that  national 
integrity  which  is  essential  for  salvation.  The  only  resent- 
ment, the  only  irritation  and  antagonism,  of  which  we  hear  is 
on  the  part  of  Germany  and  of  Germany's  infatuated  and 
corrupt  tools,  the  Bolshevik  dictators.  And  how  little  the 
wishes  of  these  latter  gentry  are  worthy  of  consideration,  is 
indicated  partly  by  their  own  infamous  conduct  and  partly 
by  the  increasing  revolt  of  the  Russian  people  against  them. 
When  a  Government  chief  professing  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
people  declares  that  the  Government  will  have  to  make  war 
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against  a  certain  nation,  '*  although  the  people  are  opposed 
to  it,"  he  discloses  his  character  and  standing  too  definitely 
for  any  further  mistake. 

Hus  intervention,  and  the  manner  of  its  reception,  must 
be  regarded  with  gratification  because  of  its  disclosure  of  a 
great  "  saving  remnant  '*  among  the  Russian  people.  We 
mean  an  element  neither  Tsarist  nor  Bolshevik,  but  Demo- 
cratic; an  element  seeking  neither  tyranny  nor  license;  an 
element  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  political  integrity  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  of  fulfilling  honestly  its  obligations  to 
other  nations.  We  have  been  imwilling  to  believe  that  all 
Russians  are  fools  or  anarchists.  Back  of  all  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  of  Lenins  and  Trot^kys,  of  Tsar-mm^derers 
and  treaty-repudiators,  there  are  tens  of  millions  of  sober- 
minded,  earnest,  honest  Russians,  who  have  needed  only  op- 
portunity and  leadership  to  make  themselves  potent  as  the 
real  Russian  nation.  They  found  that  opportunity  and 
leadership  first  in  the  marvellous  achievements  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, whose  campaign  has  been  one  of  the  military  won- 
ders of  the  world,  and  later  in  the  Allied  intervention  which 
that  Czecho-Slovak  campaign  made  inevitable.  So  they  are 
working  out  their  own  salvation. 

Gratifying  is  it,  too,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  prudence  of  a  straightforward  and  heroic  com^e.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  such  a  co\u*se  was  to 
be  found  only  in  intervention.  We  were  committed  to  that 
course,  both  morally  and  technically,  no  less  than  we  were 
to  intervention  in  behalf  of  Belgium.  Bear  in  mind  the  terms 
of  the  alliance  between  Russia  and  the  other  anti-Grcrman 
belligerents.  They  were  bound  to  assist  her  as  much  as 
to  assist  each  other.  That  is  to  say,  the  sending  of  Allied 
troops  to  Vladivostok,  to  Archangel,  and  to  the  Murman 
Coast  stands  upon  precisely  the  same  ground  as  the  sending 
of  British  and  American  troops  into  France  and  Italy.  The 
Allies  have  never  abrogated,  and  no  responsible  and  authori- 
tative Russian  Government  has  ever  abrogated,  the  agree- 
ment which  bound  Russia  and  the  other  Allies  to  aid  each 
other  in  every  possible  way  against  the  conunon  foe,  and 
which  made  it  proper  for  the  forces  of  any  Power  to  enter  the 
territory  of  any  other  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was 
the  part  of  manly  courage  to  recognize  that  fact  and  to 
act  upon  it.  Courage  always  pays.  Heroism  is  always 
prudent. 
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LESSONS  IN  SOCIALISM 

With  or  without  realizing  it,  the  world  is  having  in  this 
war  the  greatest  practical  object  lesson  in  Socialism  that  it 
has  ever  known,  in  both  national  and  international  affairs. 
This  is  entirely  incidental,  but  periiaps  for  that  very  reason 
it  is  all  the  more  thorough  and  impressive.  No  issue  of 
Socialism  was  involved  in  the  causes  and  origin  of  the  war, 
and  none  is  at  stake  in  the  war.  The  war  has,  nominally  and 
technically,  nothing  to  do  with  Socialism.  Yet  we  have,  in  and 
because  of  the  war,  an  unprecedented  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  practical  attitude  of  Socialism,  or  at  least  of  Socialists, 
toward  international  affairs,  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  ap- 
plicaticm  of  Socialistic  principles  to  our  domestic  economy. 

Let  us  recall,  in  respect  to  the  former,  the  principle  which 
was  promulgated  by  the  famous  but  now  defunct  Inter- 
nationale, half  a  century  ago;  a  principle  upon  which  all  its 
members,  from  Marx  to  Bakunin,  were  enthusiastically 
agreed,  and  one  which  Socialists,  whether  descended  from  the 
Internationale  or  not,  have  ever  since  professed.  That  is,  that 
international  Socialism  will  abolish  war.  There  is  to  be  a 
world-wide  solidarity  of  workingmen  superior  to  the  bonds 
of  national  citizenship.  Men  are  to  be  loyal  to  caste  rather 
than  to  the  nation.  However  much  the  Grovemments  of  two 
coimtries  desire  to  go  to  war  with  each  other,  the  peoples  of 
those  countries  are  to  refuse  to  fight  each  other,  and  so  war 
is  to  be  prevented.    Socialism  is  to  supplant  Patriotism. 

Now,  we  never  could  regard  the  execution  of  that  plan  as 
desirable,  or  as  potentially  beneficent.  It  would,  it  seems 
to  us,  substitute  class  allegiance  for  national  allegiance.  That 
would  mean  rivalries,  antagonisms,  and  ultimately  wars  be- 
tween classes  instead  of  between  nations;  and  on  the  whole 
we  regard  a  domestic  war  between  classes  as  likely  to  be  far 
worse  than  a  war  between  two  separate  nations. 

That  principle  of  the  Internationale,  and  fundamental 
principle  of  international  Socialism,  has  not,  however,  been 
fulfilled.  There  has  not  been  so  much  as  a  hopeful  or  a 
sincere  attempt  to  fulfil  it.  The  war  was  conceived,  planned, 
and  begun  by  Grcrmany,  deliberately  and  intentionally.  And 
Grermany  has  long  been  the  most  Socialistic  of  all  important 
nations.  It  is  the  one  great  country  in  which  the  Socialist 
party  is  the  largest  of  all  parties,  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
electorate.     It  is  the  country,  too,  in  which  the  Socialist 
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pnij  has  been  most  hi^y  and  efficiently  organised  as  a 
pcditical  madiine,  and  has  been  most  ftdly  equipped  with 
intellectual  leadership  and  an  influential  press. 

Yet  with  all  those  resources  and  advantages,  the  Social- 
ists of  Germany  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  prevent 
or  to  stop  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  they  flocked  to  the  colors 
as  promptly  as  the  Jimkers ;  their  great  intellectual  leaders, 
witii  a  few  notable  and  praiseworthy  exceptions,  put  them- 
setres  forward  as  apologists  and  advocates  of  the  frightful- 
ness  of  Ktdtur,  and  they  generally  vaimted  themselves  upon 
their  loyalty  to  the  Kaiser  and  their  readiness  to  fight  his 
battles.  It  was  not  until  Germany  began  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  war  and  the  need  of  peace,  and  to  realize  that  the  war 
was  going  against  her,  that  German  Socialists  bethought 
themselves  of  their  ancient  principle,  that  the  proletariat  of 
one  coimtry  should  not  fight  against  that  of  another.  Then 
they  began  to  talk  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  working- 
men  and  to  plead  for  peace.  But  they  notoriously  did  so  as 
a  part  of  the  Imperial  Government's  camouflage  of  peace, 
and  their  proposition  was  never  that  German  Socialists 
should  refuse  to  fi^t  against  their  brethren  in  other  lands, 
but  always  that  the  Socialists  of  other  lands  should  stop 
fighting  against  their  brethren  in  Germany. 

Nor  has  the  conduct  of  Socialists  in  other  lands  been  less 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Internationale.  There 
have  been  pacifists  among  them,  of  course ;  as  there  have  been 
among  non-Socialists,  and  as  there  would  have  been  if  Social- 
ism! had  never  existed.  But  nowhere  have  Socialists  as  a 
whole  revolted  against  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the 
Allied  countries  many  of  the  most  influential  and  represen- 
tative Socialists  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  patriotic 
advocacy  of  an  inexorable  prosecution  of  the  war.  Such  has 
been  the  case  in  France,  where  Socialists  are  so  numerous 
and  powerful  as  often  to  control  the  Government.  Such  has 
been  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  where  trade  unionism  with 
Socialist  principles  has  reached  a  perfection  and  a  potency 
of  organization  not  elsewhere  equalled.  In  America,  it  is 
true,  the  Socialist  party  adopted  a  pacifist  platform,  which 
of  course  it  never  thought  of  making  anything  more  than  a 
platform,  and  which  had  the  immediate  result  of  causing  the 
best  leaders  of  the  party  to  withdraw  from  it  and  to  oppose 
and  denoimce  it  and  to  give  their  earnest  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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As  an  international  force  to  prevent  war,  or  to  compel 
the  cessation  of  war,  then,  we  must  regard  Socialism  as  prac- 
tically null.  The  vast  majority  of  Socialists  everywhere  re- 
main loyal  to  the  nation  rather  than  to  the  class,  and  they  are 
likely  thus  ever  to  remain.  Indeed,  they  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize and  to  adopt  the  sane  and  logical  principle  which  has 
been  propounded  by  their  ablest  leaders  in  this  country,  that 
Nationalism  is  a  necessary  prere(|uisite  of  Internationalism, 
and  that  therefore  the  most  efficient  devotion  to  the  inter- 
national welfare  of  the  people  must  be  based  upon  unwaver- 
ing patriotism.  Tolstoi  could  denounce  patriotism  as  the 
wickedest  of  crimes,  and  Henry  Ford  may  say  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  patriotism,  and  that  no  man  is  patriotic,  and 
may  i>ervert  the  application  of  Ursa  Major's  epigram  that 
'*  patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  Socialists  in 
general  will  not  accept  such  abominable  doctrines. 

In  domestic  affairs  there  is  an  equaUy  noteworthy  exhibi- 
tion  of  precisely  the  opposite  character ;  not  of  the  non-appli- 
cation, but  of  the  practical  application,  of  Socialist  principles ; 
not  of  the  repudiation  of  Socialism  by  Socialists  themselves, 
but  of  the  adoption  of  Socialistic  principles  by  those  who  are 
at  least  not  professedly  Socialists.  This  has  been  done,  it  is 
true,  not  ostensibly  through  preference,  but  as  a  temporary 
emergency  measure ;  an  excuse  which  may  or  may  not  in  all 
cases  be  valid.  Nevertheless  the  lesson  of  experience  is  none 
the  less  clear. 

There  has  been  in  the  last  year  such  a  transfer  of  private 
initiative  and  authority  to  the  government  as  never  before 
was  so  much  as  dreamed  of,  and  there  has  been  and  is,  of 
course,  a  commensurate  interference  of  the  Government  with 
what  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  private  affairs,  not  only 
in  business,  but  in  household  and  personal  matters  of  the 
most  intimate  kind.  These  things  are,  or  are  assumed  to  be, 
necessities  of  war,  and  as  such  are  loyally  acquiesced  in,  even 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  most  irksome  and  most  offensive. 

It  will  be  both  just  and,  we  think,  profitable  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  things,  includ- 
ing some  of  those  which  are  most  objectionable,  are  such  as 
under  a  purely  Socialist  regime  we  might  expect  to  have 
permanently  imposed  upon  us.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
rationing  of  food,  which  is  of  course  due  to  the  scarcity  caused 
by  war  needs,  though  it  might  be  that  to  some  extent  it  would 
form  a  part  of  Socialist  administration.    But  the  assumption 
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of  Government  control  not  merely  of  **  public  utilities  **  such 
as  railroads  and  telegraphs,  but  also  of  manufactures,  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  and  potentially  almost  all  branches  of 
business,  and  the  iatrusion  of  Government  inquisition  and 
dictaticm  even  into  the  family  circle,  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  Socialistic 

We  assimie,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  these  things, 
whether  necessary  or  not,  have  been  imposed  upon  us  entirely 
as  war  measures,  and  that  the  Administration  looks  upon 
them  as  such.  We  dismiss  any  suspicions  to  the  contrary 
which  might  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Administra- 
tion's being  far  more  strongly  tinctured  with  Socialist  in- 
clinations than  any  other  that  we  have  ever  had.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  invite  American  citizens  generally  to  consider 
whether  they  like  these  things,  and  whether  they  would  from 
choice  like  to  have  them  perpetuated  as  permanencies  after 
the  war-time  need  of  them  is  ended. 

If  they  do  like  them,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
Doubtless  the  logical  thing  for  them  to  do,  then,  is  to  pro- 
mote the  permanent  establishment  of  a  Socialist  regime.  But 
if  they  do  not  like  them,  as  we  have  a  cheerful  confidence  that 
the  vast  majority  of  them  do  not,  the  logical  thing  for  them 
to  do  is  quite  apparent.  It  is  to  oppose  the  advance  of  a 
Socialist  system  which  would  be  as  despotic  and  as  far  re- 
moved from  Democracy  in  the  one  direction  as  imperial 
autocracy  would  be  in  the  other  direction. 

There  will  be  room  for  neither  Bolsheviki  nor  Tsar,  for 
neither  Socialist  nor  "  Divine  right  of  kings  ",  in  a  world 
made  safe  for  Democracy. 
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It  is,  then,  no  longer  to  be,  as  Kosciuszko  did  not  say, 
Poloniae,  but  rather  Restitutio  Polordae.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  formal  recognition  shall  be  given  to  that  country, 
as  an  independent  nation.  With  the  sentiment  which  in- 
spires that  proposal,  all  Americans  must  heartily  sympathize. 
Of  the  expediency  of  taking  such  action  at  this  time,  there 
may  be  some  question.  Of  the  propriety  of  performing  the 
act  in  the  manner  proposed,  there  are  doubts  so  grave  as  to 
be  tantamount  to  emphatic  denial. 

All  Americans  must,  we  say,  sympathize  with  the  idea  of 
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an  independent  Poland.  That  goes  without  saying.  We 
may  unhesitatingly  add  that  we  should  insist  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  war,  and  that 
we  should  fight  until  it  is  effected.  The  President,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  prescribed  as  one  of  the  items  in  ''  the  only 
possible  programme  of  the  world's  peace  "  that: 

An  independent  Polish  state  should  be  erected,  which  should  in- 
clude the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputaUy  Polish  populations,  which 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  po- 
litical and  economic  independence  and  territorial  int^;rity  should  be 
guaranteed  by  international  covenant. 

Concerning  the  expedience  or  timeliness  of  recogniticm, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  question  of 
recognition  turns  upon  the  two  points  of  right  and  fact; 
"  the  former,"  said  Jchn  Quincy  Adams,  periiaps  the  great- 
est of  all  authorities  on  the  subject,  "  exclusively  depending 
upon  the  determination  of  the  nation  itself,  and  the  latter  re- 
sulting from  the  successful  execution  of  that  determination." 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  determination  of  the  Polish 
nation.  It  is  absolutely  fixed  upon  independence,  and  that 
fact  is,  therefore,  recognizable  as  a  matter  of  rig^t.  But  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  pretend  that  that  determina- 
tion had  been  successfully  executed.  It  is  notorious  that  it 
has  not  been.  Therefore  Polish  independence  is  not  recog- 
nizable as  a  matter  of  accomplished  fact.  Now,  in  time  of 
peace,  or  of  peace  between  us  and  the  Powers  denying  Polish 
independence,  the  latter  consideration  might  prevail  to  re- 
strain us  from  recognizing  an  independence  which  is  not  m 
esse  but  merely  in  posse.  But  seeing  that  we  are  at  war  with 
the  Powers  which  deny  and  strive  to  prevent  that  indepen- 
dence, it  will  be  fitting  as  an  act  of  war  to  waive  that  consid- 
eration and  to  give  recognition  on  the  sole  basis  of  national 
determination  and  therefore  of  right.  (It  might,  indeed, 
reasonably  be  held  that  we  had  already  done  so,  in  authoriz- 
ing the  recruiting  here  of  a  Polish  national  army,  under  the 
Polish  national  flag.  If  the  soldiers  thus  recruited  are  not 
soldiers  of  a  recognized  national  Govemment,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate   that  they  were  any   other  than 

bandits!) 

Granted,  then,  that  we  wish  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Poland,  and  that  it  is  now  opportune  to  do  so,  the  question 
of  who  is  to  perform  the  act  arises.    Let  us  say,  rather,  that 
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it  has  been  raised,  though  it  should  not  have  been;  and  it  has 
been  raised  through  a  proposal  to  perform  the  act  in  an  en- 
tirely improper  and  unconstitutional  manner.  Senator 
Hitchcock,  we  are  told,  has  drafted  a  bill  providing  for  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Poland  by  Congressional 
enactment,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  give  such  rec- 
ognition to  and  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Polish  nation. 

How  gross  a  Congressional  usurpation  of  Presidential 
prerogative  that  would  be,  and  how  impertinently  superflu- 
ous such  ''  authorization  "  of  the  President  would  be,  is  ob- 
vious from  reference  to  the  Constitution,  which  explicitly 
empowers  the  President  to  ''  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers ;  "  and  this  view  of  it  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  the  records  of  the  Government,  It  is  true  that  when  the 
question  of  recognition  of  a  foreign  Grovemment  first  arose, 
in  1792,  JeflFerson  strangely  spoke  of  its  being  performed 
"  by  all  the.  branches  "  of  our  Government,  But  in  January, 
1798,  when  the  first  act  of  recognition  was  performed,  Jeffer- 
son did  it  in  the  name  of  the  President  without  reference  to 
Congress.  That  was  with  reference  to  the  revolutionary 
government  in  France.  In  the  fall  of  1784  John  Quincy 
Adams  asked  advice  of  the  State  Department  about  recog- 
nition of  a  prospective  new  Government  in  Holland,  and  was 
told  by  Edmund  Randolph  what  was  the  President's  policy, 
without  regard  to  any  other  branch  of  the  Government. 

Later  an  attempt  was  made,  chiefly  through  personal  and 
factional  spite,  to  arrogate  to  Congress  the  power  of  recogni- 
tion. In  1811  a  House  Committee  reported  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  Congress  would  "  unite  with  the  Executive  "  in 
recognizing  Buenos  Aires;  but  better  judgment  prevailed 
and  it  was  never  acted  upon.  In  1818,  Henry  Clay,  animated 
by  bitter  hatred  of  Monroe  and  Adams,  moved  in  a  flam- 
boyant speech  for  immediate  recognition  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  by  Congress;  but  his  motion  was  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected.  In  1820,  in  a  more  temperate  tone,  he  re- 
newed the  motion  and  got  it  through  the  House;  but  the 
Senate  would  have  none  of  it,  though  it  was  the  branch  of 
Congress  which  was  invested  with  partial  power  in  interna- 
tional  affairs.  This  taught  Clay  a  lesson,  and  in  1821  he  was 
content  to  have  the  House  pass  a  resolution  pledging  its  sup- 
port to  the  President  in  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  states  whenever  he  thought  it  expedient; 
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which,  of  course,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  President's 
sole  initiative  in  the  matter.  But  even  to  this  the  President 
did  not  respond.  But  a  year  later,  without  so  much  as  men- 
tioning any  participaticoi  by  Congress,  the  President  an- 
nounced tlutt  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  recognize  South 
American  independence,  and  asked  not  for  Congressional 
participation  or  approval,  but  merely  for  an  appropriation 
of  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ministers  whom  he  pur- 
posed to  sena  to  the  new  republics ;  which  Congress  promptly 
voted. 

That  settied,  supposedly  for  all  time,  the  principle  that 
recognition  is  a  f  uncticm  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive alone.  It  is  strange  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reverse  that 
constituti(»al  principle;  and  it  is  all  the  more  strange  that 
it  should  be  done  during  the  administration,  and  putatively 
with  the  approval  if  not  actually  at  the  instance,  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  above  all  others  that  ever  lived  exalts  the  power  and 
dignity  of  his  office  as  the  ''  throne  of  administraticm ''  and 
deprecates  infringement  thereon  by  Congress. 


STRENGTHEN  THE  WALL 

BY  MYKON  T,  HERBICK 


Easly  in  September,  1900,  a  West  Indian  hurricane 
which  reached  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour  piled  up  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  enor- 
mous waves  which  swept  over  the  city  of  Galvestcm  and  all 
but  wiped  it  out  of  existence.  Five  thousand  lives  were  lost 
from  a  population  of  less  than  40,000 ;  property  to  the  value 
of  $17,000,000  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  accustomed  ac- 
tivity of  that  busy  seaport  came  to  an  absolute  standstill. 

A  catastrophe  which  killed  one  in  eight  of  the  people  and 
injured  thousands  more,  which  destroyed  their  buUdings  and 
took  away  their  means  of  livelihood,  might  well  have  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  a  location  so  open  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  as  the  low,  exposed  island  on  which  Galveston  stands. 
But  the  people  of  Galveston  did  not  desert.  They  had  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  futm-e  of  their  city.  With  true  American 
courage  they  solved  the  problems  of  immediate  relief.  The 
poUticians  disappeared  with  the  receding  waters,  and  an  effi- 
cient non-partisan  commission  was  created  to  govern  the 
city.  The  people  rebuilt  and  repaired  their  houses  and  busi- 
ness places,  raising  the  entire  grade  of  the  city  in  the  process. 
And  to  insure  against  a  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster,  they 
constructed  along  the  exposed  eastern  and  gulf  shores  of  tbe 
city  a  great  sea  wall — a  strong  and  massive  bulwark  rising 
above  the  highest  mark  that  the  storm  waves  had  reached. 
Galveston  was  destined  to  live,  and  live  henceforth  in  se- 
curity from  the  fury  of  the  sea. 

That  sea  wall  cost  more  than  $2,000,000 — a  huge  sum 
for  a  city  of  40,000  population  at  any  time.  For  Galveston, 
in  its  terrible  distress  and  ruin,  it  seemed  a  wholly  impossible 
amount.  There  was  the  reconstruction  of  almost  the  whole 
city  to  be  undertaken,  and  while  the  generosity  of  the  country 
and  the  world  had  been  poured  out  for  the  relief  of  suffering. 
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faith  in  the  future  of  Galveston  had  been  badly  shaken  and 
credit  was  not  easy  to  obtain. 

But  the  people  of  Galveston  raised  the  money  for  that 
sea  wall.^  This  was  no  ordinary  municipal  improvement,  but 
the  barrier  that  was  to  protect  life  and  property  for  them- 
selves and  their  loved  ones.  They  built  the  wall,  they  found 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  because  it  meant  life  or  death  to 
them.    They  had  to  do  it,  and  they  found  a  way. 

Over  the  United  States  today  hang  the  heavy  storm 
clouds  of  war.  A  hurricane  of  awful  destructive  force,  with 
unspeakable  woe  and  terror  in  its  train,  has  broken  over  the 
world  and  threatens  us  all  with  destruction. 

Against  that  angry  flood  of  disaster  men  are  building  a 
human  wall — a  barrier  the  most  costly  and  precious  that  ever 
was  seen  or  imagined,  because  it  is  erected  of  our  own  flesh 
and  blood.  That  wall  shelters  all  we  hold  dear  in  this  world, 
all  our  happiness  of  today,  all  our  hopes  for  the  morrow. 
Daily  now  it  grows  stronger  and  stronger  against  the  time 
when  the  storm  shall  be  at  length  subdued  and  peace  shall 
come  again  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  not  only  the  men  at  the  front  who  make  the  wall. 
It  is  not  only  the  men  who  build  ships,  who  produce  guns  and 
munitions  and  supplies,  who  make  the  wall.  It  is  you  and  I, 
every  man  and  every  woman  and  every  child,  who  must  build 
and  maintain  that  wall  with  everything  that  we  have,  just  as 
the  people  of  Galveston  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  distress 
turned  all  their  resources  to  the  building  of  a  wall  which 
was  their  only  hope. 

For  most  of  us,  money  is  the  only  contribution  we  can 
make  for  the  buildbig  of  that  wall.  That  we  can  and  must 
provide.  No  American  with  son  or  brother  in  France  is 
going  to  hesitate  to  pledge  the  purchase  of  Liberty  bonds. 
No  American  worthy  of  the  name  is  going  to  haggle  over  the 
amount.  There  is  only  one  amount  for  any  one  of  us,  and 
that  is  the  utmost  limit  of  our  ability  to  pay  and  borrow. 
Those  bonds  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  investment,  though 
they  do  provide  the  safest  security  in  the  world.  They  are 
rather  a  sacred  pledge  that  the  men  who  hold  the  line  in 
France  and  Italy  shall  have  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  behind 
them  that  they  themselves  so  bravely  display ;  that  while  they 
oflPer  their  lives,  we  shall  not  withhold  that  which  is  infinitely 
less  in  value — our  money. 
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Commensurate  with  the  growing  extent  and  expense  of 
the  nation's  military  and  naval  effort,  the  next  Liherty  Loan 
will  be  larger  than  any  of  the  three  preceding.  It  requires 
a  degree  of  self-denial  and  saving  more  rigorous  than  any- 
thing we  have  ever  experienced. 

But  America  will  subscribe  the  full  amount  asked.  A 
man  never  knows  the  limit  of  his  strength  until  the  test 
comes.  So  with  a  nation:  the  emergency  develops  the  re- 
sponse. Who  would  have  thought  two  years  ago  that  the 
country  could  subscribe  the  billions  it  has  already  raised  for 
national  defence,  or  that  it  could  give  in  hundreds  of  millions 
for  war  relief? 

America  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  financial  strength  which 
has  barely  begun  to  show  the  drain  of  war.  There  is  almost 
no  limit  to  what  we  can  do.  All  together,  each  saving  and 
subscribing  to  the  limit  of  his  resources,  this  loan  can  be, 
will  be,  carried  through  to  success.  As  Galveston  built  a 
wall  to  defeat  the  seas,  we  are  building  a  wall  to  beat  the 
Huns.  It  means  life  or  death  to  us.  We  have  to  do  it,  and 
we  shall  find  a  way. 

Mtbon  T.  Hebuck. 


THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD' 


BT  CHARLES  H.  A.  WAGER 


President  Wilson  said  finely,  in  his  Red  Cross  speech 
at  New  York:  "  The  first  duty  is  to  win  the  war.  The 
second  is  to  win  it  greatly  and  worthily." 

In  our  perception  of  the  first  dutjr,  which  grows  clearer 
every  day,  we  are  perhaps  not  thinking  so  earnestly  as  we 
ought  of  the  second.  For  it  is  indeed  important  that  the 
means  to  our  end  should  be  as  noble,  as  unimpeachable,  as 
the  end  itself.  To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  with 
all  that  it  implies,  is  an  object  worth  fighting  for  to  the 
uttermost,  and  beyond;  but  suppose  democracy,  when  it  is 
secured,  should  prove  to  be,  in  aim,  a  vulgar  materialism,  in 
practice,  the  rule  of  the  second-rate.  Nobody  but  the  doc- 
trinaire will  deny  that  this  is  possible.  The  word  is  equivocal. 
Russia  has  taught  us  that  it  may  have  sinister  implications. 
Neither  France  nor  the  United  States  has  convinced  us  that 
it  is  a  synonym  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  After  all, 
democracy,  too,  is  a  means,  not  an  end ;  the  end  is  life  itself, 
the  life  of  the  individual,  of  tiie  nation,  of  the  world ;  a  life 
that  has  height  and  depth  as  well  as  breadth,  fineness  as  well 
as  force,  and  vision  as  well  as  effectiveness.  Life  in  this 
great  sense — civilization  is  a  better  name  for  it — ^must  be 
attained,  if  attained  at  all,  greatly.  We  may  not  assume  that 
it  is  to  be  won  by  any  instruments  that  come  to  hand;  it 
is  not  a  mechanical  product,  but  an  organism,  and  the  forces 
that  create  it  must  be  a  part  of  it  and  share  its  nature. 

We  believe  that  out  of  the  travail  and  the  agony  through 
which  the  world  is  passing,  a  new  civilization  is  to  be  bom. 

'Many  of  the  illustrative  instances  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  M.  Maurice 
Barr^s'  admirable  articles  in  the  Echo  ds  Parit,  reprinted  in  the  six  volumes  of 
l/Ame  Francaite  et  la  On^rre.  I  have  drawn  also  upon  his  Diver ies  PamUUg 
Sptrituellss  de  la  France,  and  upon  Impreetione  de  Ouerre  ds  Pritree  BoldaU  of 
M.  L6once  de  Grandmaison. 
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Upon  this  belief  we  are  all  staying  our  souls.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  the  anguish  of  the  present,  the  terror  of  the  future, 
would  be  literally  unendurable.  But  the  nature  of  that  new 
civilization,  despite  the  facile  prophets  who  beset  us  with  their 
certainties,  is  hidden  in  the  counsels  of  God.  How,  we  in- 
cessantly ask  ourselves,  can  we  anticipate  it?  What  assur- 
ance have  we  that  it  will  be  something  better  than  we  have 
known  or  dreamed? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  depends  upon  the  relation 
of  the  means  to  the  end,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  end 
we  cannot  foresee  nor  directly  control.  The  means  are  be- 
fore us ;  we  can,  in  a  measure,  modify  them ;  in  them  are  the 
promise  and  potency  of  the  future.  Now  the  means,  the 
instruments,  of  this  vast  renovation,  this  new  civilization  for 
which  we  long,  are  our  armies,  the  radiant  young  men,  in 
this  and  other  lands,  who  hourly  turn  their  backs  on  all  that 
men  love  and  prize,  to  fight  the  good  fight.  They  are  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Upon  them,  upon  their  spirit,  upon 
the  experiences  they  undergo,  upon  the  lessons  they  learn, 
depends  the  future  of  civilization.  What  they  learn,  we  shall 
learn ;  what  they  intend,  we  shall  perform.  They  are  creating 
the  future.  They  are  the  future.  The  precise  outcome  of 
their  labors  we  cannot  foretell ;  but  its  character  may  be  read 
in  what  they  shall  learn  and  accomplish  during  these  pro- 
phetic years.  The  young  soldiers  that  we  are  daily  sending 
overseas,  whom  we  follow  with  such  exalted  pride,  with  such 
ineffable  tenderness — ^to  what  do  they  go?  How,  if  they 
return  to  us,  will  they  return?  What  incalculable  spiritual 
fortune  awaits  them  over  there?  What  is  this  new  life  that 
they  will  bring  back  to  us  in  their  heroic  hands  ? 

To  these  questions  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  give  an  an- 
swer, an  answer  that  is  not  derived  from  our  wishes  or  our 
hopes,  but  from  the  experiences  of  another  army,  older  than 
ours,  though  not  old,  and  already  inmiortal  in  glory,  the 
heroic  army  of  France.  These  experiences  are  recorded  in 
what  is  even  now  a  literature  of  great  extent  and  high  qual- 
ity,— in  verse,  in  fiction,  in  newspaper  articles,  in  military 
reports,  in  private  letters.  It  is  because  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  this  literature  that  we  are  able  to  know  so  much  more 
intimately  the  mind  of  the  French  soldier  than  that  of  any 
other  soldier  in  the  field.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
both  the  British  and  the  Italian  armies  are  undergoing  much 
the  same  mental  experiences  as  the  Frendi,  just  as  they  are 
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performing  the  same  marvels  of  daring  and  steadfastness, 
but  the  incomparable  genius  of  the  French  for  analysis  and 
expression  gives  to  the  record  of  what  they  are  doing  and 
suffering  a  quite  unique  importance.  In  this  record  I  read 
the  prophecy  of  what  our  men,  too,  will  undergo,  the  sublime 
virtues  that  they  will  acquire,  the  new  life  that  they  will 
bring  back  to  us.  And,  I  repeat  that  what  they  learn,  we 
too  shall  learn.  They  are  the  f utiu-e.  They  and  their  fellows 
of  France,  of  Italy,  of  England  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  think  .of  them  as  mere 
agents  for  the  attainment  of  our  military  ends.  The  armies 
of  a  democracy  are  not  of  that  kind.  To  hold  such  a  view 
would  be  to  accept  the  very  theory  of  militarism  that  we  are 
sworn  to  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  would  be 
grotesque  to  think  of  our  army  so — ^a  possible  five  millions 
of  young  and  vigorous  ^  men,  the  physical  hope  of  the 
nation  I  No,  behind  every  gun  and  bayonet  and  bomb  there 
is  a  mind  that  must  build  as  well  as  a  hand  that  must  destroy. 
When  all  is  over,  the  work  of  reconstruction  must  be  per- 
formed not  only  in  the  ruined  villages  and  devastated  fields 
of  France  and  Belgium  and  Italy :  it  must  be  wrought  in  the 
legislatures  and  markets,  the  homes  and  churches  of  every 
belligerent  nation,  and,  not  least,  our  own.  And  this  work 
must  be  done  by  our  armies,  and  by  us  under  their  inspira- 
tion. What  an  incalculable  loss  and  danger  if  they  do  not 
learn  the  mighty  lessons  of  camp  and  trench  I  What  radiant 
hope  for  the  future,  if  they  do  1  This  is  why  the  spectacle  of 
France  and  England  and  Italy  at  this  moment  is  so  thrilling. 
The  fabric  of  the  new  civilization  is  being  woven  before  our 
eyes. 

I  have  no  wish  to  minimize  the  horror  and  irrationality 
of  war,  nor  to  gild  it  with  a  spurious  glory.  I  am  seeking  a 
soul  of  goodness  in  the  evil  thing,  which  may  in  some  meas- 
ure compensate  for  its  appalling  waste  and  anguish.  If  we 
may  believe,  on  certain  evidence,  that  our  men,  besides  doing 
the  stern,  inevitable  duty  of  the  hour,  are  learning  some  of 
the  most  significant  lessons  that  men  can  learn;  if  they  are 
not  merely  cogs  in  a  great  machine  of  destruction,  but  think- 
ing cogs,  thinking  to  a  beneficent  purpose:  then,  surely,  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  love  them  and  reverence  them  and 

Eray  for  their  safety,  the  thought  of  what  they  must  undergo 
ecomes  more  endurable.    To  sudi  consolation  I  believe  that 
the  recorded  experiences  of  France  give  us  an  indubitable 
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right.  Every  foreign  mail  brings  to  us  some  illuminating 
docimient  in  which  her  most  accomplished  men  of  letters 
reveal  to  us  the  soul  of  France,  and  especially  the  spirit  of 
her  army.  We  are  not  compelled  to  interpret  her  deeds  for 
ourselves.  Those  who  best  know  by  what  motives  she  is 
actuated  interpret  them  for  us.  On  such  testimony  we  may 
securely  rest  our  hopes  and  expectations  for  the  future.  Our 
men  are  not  dull.  As  they  may  be  trusted  to  do  their  duty 
as  soldiers,  so  they  may  be  trusted  to  learn  whatever  war 
has  to  teach. 

What,  for  example,  may  we  expect  them  to  learn  from 
the  mere  discipline  of  arms,  the  soldierly  endurance  of  hard- 
ship? Let  us  consider  what  an  actual  French  boy  learned 
from  it. 

His  experience  is  recorded  in  a  book,  part  of  a  priceless 
legacy  left  us  by  a  young  French  officer  who  fell  on  the  field 
of  honor  in  the  first  days  of  the  war.  Though  it  professes 
to  be  fiction,  it  is  really  autobiography — a  study  at  first  hand 
of  what  another  great  Frenchman  has  called  the  servitude 
and  the  grandeur  of  military  life.  It  is  called  The  Appeal 
of  Arms,  and  its  author  is  Ernest  Psichari.  The  hero  of  it, 
brought  up,  like  an  American  boy  of  the  present  day,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  science,  of  humanitarianism,  of  vague  inter- 
nationalism, is  required  to  perform  his  military  service.  He 
has  been  trained  in  the  notion  that  the  army  is  an  anachron- 
ism, and  that  the  ordinary  soldier  is,  in  mind  and  habits, 
hardly  a  social  being;  that  he  i3,  in  fact,  a  survival  from  a 
barbaric  age.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  such  a  notion  was 
the  prevalent  one  among  us.  Our  young  Frenchman — re- 
member that  this  is  actual  experience — finds  that  the  servi- 
tude of  military  life,  with  all  its  hardships  and  drudgery  and 
subjection  and  even  brutality,  is  a  school  of  morals,  of  rudi- 
mentary morals,  if  you  like,  but  morals  nevertheless.  He 
learns  to  obe)^  those  who  have  a  right  to  command  him.  He 
learns  to  endure  what  must  be  endiwed,  without  question 
or  complaint.  He  even  comes  to  take  pride  in  the  manly 
austerity  of  his  life  and  in  being  a  part  of  a  great  machine, 
functioning  smoothly  in  his  place,  and  contributing  his  neces- 
sary share  to  the  total  result.  He  rejoices  in  what  is  called 
his  "  ascetic  anonymity." 

Does  this  account  merely  confirm  the  long-prevalent  con- 
ception of  the  army  as  an  anachronism,  a  fragment  from  the 
feudal  rubbish-heap?    I  have  to  confess  that  these  qualities 
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of  obedience  and  endurance  and  self-effacement  are  neither 
modem,  nor,  in  the  cmrent  sense,  democratic;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  until  democracy  learns  them,  it  is  not  safe 
for  the  world.  Moreover,  I  am  Carlyhan  enough  to  believe 
that  iJie  hero-worship  of  the  army,  the  unquestioning,  per- 
sonal devotion  of  the  young  soldier  to  his  officers,  is  another 
quality  that  democracy  must  acquire,  if  it  is  to  be  saved  from 
its  cult  of  mediocrity;  and  this,  too,  our  young  Frenchman 
learns.  That  "  sweet  and  sudden  passion  of  youth  towards 
greatness  in  its  elder,'*  that  "  instant  reverence,  dearer  to 
true  young  hearts  than  their  own  praise  *' — ^we  have  all  heard 
our  young  soldiers  express  it,  and  we  have  all  envied  them 
their  noble  enthusiasm.  The  recorded  testimony  of  French 
and  English  soldiers  for  their  officers  fallen  in  battle  is  full 
of  it.  They  are  praised  and  lamented  with  an  emotion  that 
many  a  father  in  the  flesh  has  neither  won  nor  deserved.  To 
be  stirred  by  a  high  and  saving  passion  like  this — is  it  not  to 
have  a  new  glory  added  to  life,  a  new  motive  for  well-doing? 

Day  by  day,  under  the  severities  of  discipline,  a  new  man 
was  forming  silently  and  unconsciously  in  our  young  sol- 
dier; his  soul  was  becoming  "simple,  unified,  elemental." 
The  narrative  ends  with  these  words:  "  To  be  the  slave  of 
one's  idea  is  not  given  to  everybody.  The  servitude  of  the 
army  exists,  as  the  servitude  of  IJie  priest  exists  and  the 
servitude  of  the  thinker.  But  in  all  the  world,  only  these 
slaves  are  free." 

There  is  the  point.  Like  the  priest  and  the  thinker,  the 
young  soldier  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  slave  of 
an  idea.  First  from  observation  and  then  from  experience, 
he  learns  that  "  the  invisible  leads  the  world."  He  is  fight- 
ing for  a  cause.  He  undergoes  these  incredible  dangers  and 
hardships  for  an  idea.  WUl  he  be  quite  so  ready,  when  he 
comes  back  to  us,  to  fall  in  with  our  practical  materialism? 
Having  offered  his  life  daily  for  an  intangibility,  is  he  likely 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  it  wholly  to  "  the  god  of  things 
as  they  are  "  ?  Even  the  so-called  fatalism  of  the  soldier,  his 
carelessness  about  death,  whidi  figures  so  largely  in  our 
matter-bounded  thoughts,  what  does  it  mean  except  that  he 
places  something  higher  than  physical  good,  though  it  be  but 
a  manly  sense  of  honor,  or  even  the  fear  of  fear?  We  look 
at  the  careless  boys  that  throng  our  streets  and  fill  our  camps, 
and  we  say  to  ourselves :  "  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  are 
consciously  ready  k)  die  for  an  idea? "    Not  all  of  them,  to 
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be  sure ;  but  to  be  unconsciously  ready  to  die,  if  need  be,  at 
the  command  of  another,  to  be  so  girded  up  to  duty  and 
honor,  is  hardly  inferior  to  conscious  and  deliberate  heroism. 
How  can  we  know  what  thoughts  possess  them?  They  are 
inarticulate.  How  can  we  know  what  miracles  may  be 
wrought  in  them  by  the  contagion  of  example? 

Only  the  other  day  a  newspaper  printed  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  new  soldiers  now  in  France,  of  which  this  is  a 
portion :  "  You  will  well  remember  that  last  year  I  was  none 
too  anxious  that  our  boys  get  into  this  scrap.  You  will  well 
remember  that  I  was  still  reticent  about  making  any  sacrifice 
until  last  autumn.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  take  things 
as  they  come,  when  we  don*t  have  to  sacrifice  much ;  how  easy 
it  is  to  let  the  other  fellow  do  it.  I  will  make  a  frank  con- 
fession, that  I  don't  believe  I  ever  knew  what  it  meant  to  be 
patriotic/^ 

Well,  he  knows  now,  that  ingenuous  lad,  and  he  will 
know  as  long  as  he  lives.  There  are  thousands  far  less 
promising  than  he,  the  "  off-scourings,"  as  we  graphically 
call  them,  of  our  cities;  and  we  lament  that  our  clean  and 
honest  boys  must  be  brought  into  the  intimate  contact  with 
them  that  camp  and  trench  involve.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
these  derelicts  of  life  are  impervious  to  ideas?  It  is  unsafe. 
Several  battalions  of  them  were  recruited  for  the  Frendi 
army  from  the  penal  colonies  of  Africa,  and  the  blood  that 
they  poured  out  before  Arras  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  blood  of  their  betters.  One  of  them  wrote  to  a 
nurse  who  had  been  kind  to  him  in  hospital:  "  The  time 
drags  until  I  can  return  to  the  front,  to  kill  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  die  if  I  must.  I  have  given  my  life  to  France, 
I,  a  poor  outcast,  I,  a  vagabond  I  ...  I  have  committed 
follies  and  I  am  sorry,  but  the  mischief  is  done.  I  often  think 
that  if  I  had  known  you,  I  should  not  have  gone  so  deep  into 
the  mud.   ..." 

A  kd  of  eighteen,  who  had  been  brought  ud  ip  a  found- 
ling hospital  of  Paris,  without  friends  or  education,  was 
chosen  to  reconnoitre  a  German  trench.  He  had  already 
been  wounded  in  such  an  expedition,  and  he  believed  tibis  to 
be  his  last,  as,  indeed,  it  proved.  The  little  daugfatar  of  his 
commanding  officer  had  sent  him  an  Easter  gift,  with  a 
friendly  word,  and  when  he  departed  on  his  dangerous  mis- 
sion, he  left  a  letter  for  her  father  containing  the  child's  npte, 
His  only  possession  of  value.    His  lctt«r  runs  as  follows : 
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To  be  given  to  G}innEiandant  P.  if  I  do  not  return  by  six  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning. 

My  Commandant : 

Having  a  mission,  small,  it  is  true,  but  rather  dangerous,  the 
lieutenant  has  done  me  the  honor  to  send  me  on  it  I  go,  therefore, 
gladly,  since  it  is  my  job,  rather  than  any  one  else's.  But  as  I  may 
remain  there,  I  thank  you,  as  well  as  Miss  Y.  for  having  been  so 
thoughtful  as  to  send  me  an  Easter  remembrance.  So,  my  G}m- 
mandant,  permit  me  to  thank  you.  Forward !  Long  live  France !  If 
you  receive  this  card,  it  will  be  because  I  have  fallen  for  good.  Forward 
all  the  samel 

At  the  next  roll-call  of  his  companyy  his  name  was  called 
very  loud,  and  someone  answered  for  him,  "  Dead  on  the 
field  of  honor."  And  M.  Maurice  Barr^s,  who  records  the 
incident,  thus  conmients  upon  it :  "  There  are  multitudes  of 
lives  of  this  sort  that  are  creating  the  spirituality,  the  moral 
world,  of  which  we  are  the  beneficiaries.  This  child,  brought 
up  by  public  charity,  is  found  to  be  a  prince  and  our  supe- 
rior." In  such  lives  there  are,  of  course,  many  moments  in 
which  there  is  nothing  of  heroism.  Indeed,  the  general  tex- 
ture  of  them  is  doubtless  conunonplace  enough.  But  these 
are  their  heroic  hours,  and  by  them  they  must  be  judged. 

We  must  not  forget  that  such  examples  are  contagious. 
"  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself," 
we  are  told,  the  soldier  least  of  all.  He  acts  upon  a  great 
stage,  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him,  and  especially 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  such  an  experience,  prolonged  day  after  day  for 
months,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  take  part  in  it.  They 
may  talk  of  such  actions  lightly,  as  mere  incidents  of  war, 
but  we  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  their  flippancy.  To  be 
accustomed  to  heroism,  to  have  learned  to  take  it  for  granted 
— what  may  we  not  expect  of  men  who  have  fonned  such  a 
habit?  When  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  deadening 
effect  of  custom,  is  it  not  certain  that  life  will  seem  a  more 
sacred  thing  to  men  with  such  memories — not  life  in  the 
physical  sense,  perhaps,  but  life  in  the  higher  and  truer  sense 
in  which  we  must  come  to  think  of  it?  The  records  abound 
in  illustrations;  the  difficulty  is  to  choose.  The  young  lieu- 
tenant, Guy  de  Cassagnac,  chosen  by  his  captain  to  lead  his 
company  to  certain  death,  and  apologizing  to  his  fellow  offi- 
cers for  monopolizing  an  honor  that  they  all  desired  to  share  I 
The  young  Captain  Meddin,  carried  baok  to  the  lines*  mar* 
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tally  wounded  and  in  great  agony,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  happy 
to  suflFer  for  France  I  *'  The  young  poet,  Paul  Drouot,  frail, 
delicate,  distinguished,  rushing  forth  in  a  hurricane  of  shells 
to  bring  in  his  wounded  chief,  and  falling  himself  within  a 
few  hours  I  They  are  all  alike,  these  young  demigods,  officers 
and  men,  "  representatives  of  a  splendid  generation."  Burke 
was  wrong  when  he  said,  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  age 
of  chivalry  was  gone.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  not  gone  when 
such  deeds  are  possible,  and  they  are  as  natural  to  American 
soldiers  as  to  French.  We  read  in  our  newspapers  every 
morning  the  beginnings  of  our  roll  of  honor.  Cantignyl 
Chateau-Thierry  1  The  very  names  are  like  the  sound  of 
trumpets.  Yes,  our  men  wiU  do  what  other  men  have  done, 
and  they  will  bring  back  to  us  memories  and  patterns  of 
sacrificial  valor  that  should  redeem  our  national  life  from 
trivialitv  forever. 

These  hours  of  heroism,  moreover,  are  hours  of  union,  of 
fraternity.  To  have  lived  through  such  experiences  together 
is  to  have  forged  a  bond  that  will  resist  most  of  the  strains 
of  life.  Men  who  have  faced  these  horrors — ^nay,  who  have 
rushed  to  meet  them — swept  away  by  a  common  ardor;  who 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  daring ;  who  have  succored  one 
another  at  the  peril  of  their  lives;  who  have  followed,  as  one 
man,  the  voice  of  their  chief;  who  have  thrilled  at  the  splendid 
heroisms  of  their  fellows,  and  who  have  wept  over  them  fallen 
— such  men  it  will  take  more  than  intellectual  or  political  or 
religious  differences  to  divide.  It  is  already  a  commonplace 
of  the  newspapers  that  faction-ridden  France  has  become 
one  people.  "  The  friendship  of  the  trenches  "  has  become 
proverbial.  Clericals  and  anti-clericals,  Christians  and  Jews 
and  militant  atheists,  monarchists  and  republicans  and  social- 
ists, inveterate  enemies  of  a  generation  ago,  are  finding  them- 
selves to  be  of  one  heart  and  soul,  and  all  but  of  one  mind. 
Upon  this  division  their  enemies  counted.  They  did  not 
coimt  upon  a  miracle:  the  resurrection,  the  regeneration  of 
France.  "  In  these  chamel  houses,"  writes  a  soldier,  "  a  new 
France  is  forming.  Those  who  return  will  know  what  con- 
stitutes a  true  national  life.  They  will  always  take  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  the  partisan.  Grouped  behind  their 
glorious  leaders,  bound  together  in  sudi  a  brotherhood,  they 
cannot  be  torn  apart.  They  will  no  longer  be  able  to  mis- 
conceive the  laws  of  life,  the  needs  of  the  public  weal.  And 
what  authority  each  of  them  will  have!    A  sergeant,  in  the 
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depths  of  his  muddy  trendi,  is  gaining  a  better  right  to  be 
heard  in  his  village  to  the  day  of  his  death  than  the  most 
eloquent  of  our  present  leaders." 

We  have  not  known  in  America,  at  least  in  recent  years, 
anything  like  the  deep-seated  rancor  of  party  that  has  rent 
the  soul  of  France.  But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  this  is 
possible  even  among  us.  The  class  hatreds  that  spring  out 
of  industrialism,  the  racial  misunderstandings  that  inhere  in 
such  a  population  as  ours,  all  show  the  need  of  a  healing  and 
cementing  principle.  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  men  of  every 
class  and  nationality  and  creed  and  color  stand  in  the  trenches 
— shoulder  to  shoulder  and  heart  to  heart.  May  we  not 
expect  that  the  miracle  of  France  will  be  repeated,  that  the 
misery  of  France  will  be  averted  from  us?  Will  not  the 
"  unforgettable  hours  of  the  battlefield  "  unite  us,  make  us 
one  people,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done? 

But  the  unifying  and  reconciling  possibilities  of  the 
battlefield  are  wider  than  this;  they  should  create  a  new 
internationalism,  based  on  something  more  solid  than  theory 
— on  a  common  inspiration  and  ideal,  on  the  brotherhood  of 
danger  and  suffering.  This  is  suggested  by  the  superb  tele- 
gram that  the  Italian  patriot  and  poet  D'Annunzio  sent  to 
Maurice  Barres  on  the  day  that  Italy  threw  in  her  lot  with 
the  Allies :  "  We  had  two  fatherlands,  and  to-night  we  have 
but  one,  which  stretches  from  French  Flanders  to  the  Sicilian 
Sea.  It  is  poetry  that  gives  this  real  and  marvelous  gift  to 
our  militant  friendship.**  Poetry  1  which  is  only  another 
word  for  ideals,  aspirations.  This  it  is  that  made  Britons 
and  Americans  one  people,  despite  their  superficial  disagree- 
ments, long  before  the  war.  We  spoke  a  common  tongue, 
the  tongue  of  Shakespeare.  We  were  nourished  by  the  same 
high,  spiritual  food.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  all  the  deepest 
decisions  of  life  we  should  be  of  one  mind.  For  that  is  what 
poetry  is;  it  is  potential  action,  and  noble  action  is  effective 
poetry.  And  now  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  two 
other  great  nations.  We  join  hands  with  them,  in  the  per- 
sons of  our  bravest  and  most  generous,  in  the  defence  of 
undying  things.  Shall  we  ever  agaiil  know  what  intellectual 
isolation  means? 

There  is  a  deeper  lesson  to  learn  on  the  battlefields  of 
France,  the  deepest,  the  most  necessary  of  all.  Unless  it  is 
learned,  there  is  no  real  hope  for  the  world.  I  mean  the 
lesson  of  religixm.    N<7t  rdigion  in  tiie  sense  in  which  many 
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of  the  leaders  of  modem  thought  are  accustomed  to  use  the 
word,  not  religion  in  the  sense  of  humanitarianism,  or  of 
thinly  veiled  pantheism,  or  of  philosophic  rationalism ;  not  a 
religion  whose  conception  of  "  the  spiritual  combat "  is  a 
series  of  strategic  retreats  before  the  advancing  hosts  of 
science,  a  religion  that  holds  as  of  the  Faith  only  what  is 
conceded  to  it  by  the  dominant  intellectualism  of  the  hour. 
France  has  long  professed  this  simulacrum  of  religion,  so  far 
as  she  has  professed  any.  The  creed  of  her  men  of  light  and 
leading  was  formulated  half  a  century  ago  by  Gaston  Paris, 
one  of  her  foremost  scholars :  "  I  profess  this  doctrine,  abso- 
lutely and  without  reservation,  that  science  has  no  other  end 
than  the  truth,  and  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  consequences,  good  or  bad,  regrettable  or  for- 
tunate, that  may  be  practically  involved  in  it.  So  under- 
stood, common  research,  pursued  in  the  same  spirit  in  all 
civilized  lands,  is  forming  above  oiu*  limited  nationalities, 
different  as  they  are,  and  too  often  hostile  to  one  another,  a 
great  fatherland,  which  no  war  stains  and  which  no  conqueror 
threatens  and  in  which  souls  are  finding  the  refuge  and  the 
unity  that  the  City  of  God  gave  them  in  other  times."  These 
famous  and  noble  words  were  uttered  while  the  Germans 
were  besieging  Paris  in  1870.  How  far,  in  fifty  years,  have 
we  advanced  towards  that  peaceful  fatherland  of  science? 

A  year  ago,  on  the  eve  of  our  entrance  into  the  war,  one 
of  the  most  tj^pical  and  trusted  leaders  of  American  thought, 
President  Eliot,  committed  himself  to  a  similar  position. 
After  quoting  Herbert  Spencer's  dictum  that  science  is  the 
subject  best  worth  knowing,  he  continues:  "The  present 
war  has  demonstrated  its  truth  to  thinking  men  in  Europe 
and  America.  It  now  appears  that  science  is  the  knowledge 
best  worth  having  not  only  for  its  direct  effects  in  promoting 
the  material  welfare  of  mankind,  but  also  for  its  power  to 
strengthen  the  moral  purposes  of  mankind,  and  make  pos- 
sible a  secure  civilization  founded  on  justice,  the  sanctity  of 
contracts,  and  goodwill."  I  must  not  comment  on  this  amaz- 
ing assumption  further  than  to  remind  you  that  the  nation 
that  has  violated  Belgium,  devastated  France,  and  all  but 
exterminated  the  Armenian  people  is  the  nation  that,  more 
than  any  other  in  the  modem  world,  has  proclaimed  the 
supremacy  of  that  science  which  is  "  to  make  possible  a  secure 
civilization  founded  on  justice,  the  sanctity  of  ccHitracts,  and 
goodwill." 
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It  was  a  Frenchman,  and  a  profoundly  typical  French- 
man, who  uttered  the  saving  words — ^words  that  come  as  near 
as  human  speech  can  come  to  illuminating  the  darkness  that 
shuts  us  in :    "  The  heart  has  its  reasons  that  the  reason  does 
not  know  " — "  reasons,"  mark  you,  not  emotions.    In  Pascal, 
scientist  and  mystic,  the  two  sides  of  the  French  nature  are 
imited  and  harmonized,  and  the  best  minds  among  her  yoimg 
soldiers  are — ^to  borrow  a  word  from  her  literary  criticism — 
"  Pascalizing."    They  are  abandoning  the  false  and  defective 
teaching  of  the  day,  and  returning  to  their  ancient  Faith — 
or,  as  one  of  them  has  phrased  it,  each  ''  is  taking  part  with 
his  fathers  against  his  father."    It  is  not  the  fear  of  death 
that  has  wrought  this  miracle.    These  young  men  do  not  fear 
death.    It  is  not  only  love  of  France  raised  to  sublime  and 
sacrificial  heights.    In  the  face  of  the  darkness  that  encom- 
passes them,  the  awful  enigma  of  a  universe  in  which  such 
things  can  be,  they  return,  like  helpless  children,  to  the  only 
teaching  that  even  professes  to  explain  the  mystery  that 
surrounds  our  life.    It  is  not  a  religion  of  good  works  that 
can  help  them  now,  though  the  battlefields  of  France  are 
starred  all  over  with  deeds  of  divine  charity.    It  is  not  the 
specious  simplifications  of  a  so-called  rational  religion  that 
will  give  them  courage  and  faith  and  invincible  hope.    It  is 
that  religion  of  mystery  and  awe,  that  devout  prostration  of 
the  soul  before  the  Unseen,  which  girds  them  for  the  supreme 
trial.    It  is  more  than  this,  of  course.    It  is  a  childlike  de- 
pendence upon  familiar  and  consoling  words ;  upon  hallowed 
and  comforting  rites.    This  it  is  that  fills  the  immense  void 
in  their  souls  and  saves  them  from  despair.    The  vision  of 
Constantine  is  being  renewed  on  the  plains  of  Flanders  and 
Picardy  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges:    "  With  this 
sign  thou  shalt  conquer."    A  new  Christian  apologetic — new 
to  us,  but  as  old  as  the  Faith — is  being  written,  an  apologetic 
based  on  one  of  those  profound  assumptions  that  underlie 
all  religion,  that  the  conviction  which  responds  to  the  deepest 
and  most  imperative  need  of  man  is  true.    Led  by  such  rea- 
sons of  the  heart,  manj^  of  the  best  minds  of  France  are 
regaining  their  religious  heritage.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  read  in  their  letters  that  they  think  of  themselves  as  ex- 
piating the  sins  of  their  generation.    "  The  more  I  suffer," 
writes  one,  "  the  more  others  will  be  happy.    I  believe  in  the 
communion  of  the  living.    That  is  why  I  love  suffering." 
And  the  rank  and  file,  the  unthinking,  the  iminstructed. 
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what  of  them  ?  Are  they  only  gay,  reckless  children,  with  no 
thought  beyond  the  moment?  A  soldier-priest  saying  Mass 
at  the  front,  before  a  congregation  of  men  who  had  long 
neglected  their  religious  duties,  said  to  them :  "  You  do  not 
know  the  prayers,  but  there  is  a  way  of  praying  that  pleases 
God  and  that  is  within  your  power.  God  is  honored  by  song. 
Find  something  that  you  all  know — it  doesn^t  matter  what — 
and  sing  it  when  I  elevate  the  Host/*  They  whispered 
among  themselves,  and  at  the  solemn  moment  of  the  Eleva- 
tion they  broke  out  together  in  the  stanza  of  the  Marseillaise 
that  begins,  ''Amour  sacrS  de  la  Patrie — Sacred  love  of 
fatherland." 

Two  great  realities,  which  yet  are  but  one  reality,  love 
of  country  and  love  of  God !  No  internationalism,  however 
lofty,  will  destroy  that  relation.  These  men  are  learning, 
wise  and  simple  alike,  that  the  defence  of  all  that  they  hold 
dear  implies  religion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  leave  out  of 
account,  in  estimating  the  priceless  treasures  for  which  they 
are  glad  to  die,  the  heritage  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

But  Americans  are  not  Frenchmen,  someone  reminds 
me,  and  religion,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  that  I  employ, 
is  not  a  part  of  their  inheritance.  They  belong  to  a  hard- 
headed,  positive,  aggressive  race,  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of 
this  real  and  tangible  world;  imaginative  and  idealistic  in 
certain  directions,  but  very  little  concerned  with  what  they 
cannot  see  and  handle.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  such  a 
temperament  is  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  appeal  of  religion 
than  the  temperament  of  the  French — rational,  incredulous, 
insistent  upon  reality.  It  is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to  the  appeal 
of  a  certain  type  of  religion,  but  not  to  the  appeal  of  religion 
itself.  Like  the  French,  they  may  perceive,  in  the  spiritual 
illumination  wrought  by  heroism  and  suffering  and  the  immi- 
nent presence  of  death,  that  reality  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
visible  and  the  tangible;  that,  in  truth,  they  have  left  the 
Supreme  Reality''  of  all  out  of  their  calculations;  that  the 
invisible  does  indeed  lead  the  world.  It  is  because  we  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  expecting  mediocrity  that  we  are  so 
ready  to  assume  that  our  young  men  will  not  grow  to  the 
stature  of  the  cause  which  they  are  defending,  that  their  eyes 
will  be  closed  and  their  ears  sealed  to  the  profoundest  teach- 
ing of  the  war.  There  are  thousands,  at  any  rate,  who  will 
learn  this  lesson,  as  their  spiritual  kinsmen  of  France  and 
England  are  learning  it.    If  they  do  not,  the  new  world  to 
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which  we  look  forward,  however  defended  by  international 
regulation,  and  however  ennobled  by  humanitarian  zeal,  will 
be  a  world  deprived  of  the  highest  incentive  to  peace  and 
brotherhood  that  man  can  know. 

These  are  the  lessons  that  we  may  expect  our  young 
armies  to  learn,  lessons  of  discipline,  of  idealism,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  fraternity,  of  religion.  If  they — if  all  the  fight- 
ing peoples — learn  them,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  the 
future? 

"  If  the  blood  of  France  is  saved,  we  shall  rebuild  our 
cathedrals,"  cried  Maurice  Barres,  on  the  day  after  the  de- 
struction of  Rheims.  "  No,"  replied  an  artist,  "  we  do  not 
know  how  to  make  such  buildings  any  more."  "  Granted," 
said  M.  Barres,  "  that  our  sons  do  not  know  how  to  erect  the 
two  towers,  the  holy  portal,  and  the  populace  of  images ;  but 
they  equal  our  ancestors  when  they  fashion  a  series  of  heroic 
actions,  unified,  composed,  coordinated,  full  of  soul,  dedi- 
cated to  the  highest  powers.  This  war  of  deliverance  is  a 
cathedral,  built  by  the  whole  nation,  a  high  house  of  sacrifice 
and  triumph,  where  futm-e  generations  shall  never  cease  to 
come  in  spirit  and  to  kneel." 

Such  a  house  for  the  spirit  of  man  we,  too,  may  hope  to 
raise  by  the  efforts  of  our  sons,  taught  by  the  stem  discipline 
of  war  in  a  righteous  cause.  Such  a  temple  of  freedom  we, 
too,  are  helping  to  build — one  people,  imited  in  one  lofty 
purpose,  sobered  and  disciplined  by  sacrifice,  lifted  above 
self-seeking,  our  spirits  touched  to  immortal  issues;  and  in 
the  shadow  of  that  temple  the  nations  shall  work  the  works 
of  peace.  The  very  expectation  of  it  should  half  console  us 
for  the  price  that  we  must  pay.  Thousands  of  these  lads  of 
ours,  who  are  our  hope,  will  fall  before  they  see  the  glorious 
fabric  into  which  they  have  built  their  lives.  They  will  be 
not  only  those  who  die  with  the  eyes  of  men  upon  them,  and 
the  praise  of  men  in  their  ears,  but  the  unknown,  the  name- 
less, whose  heroism  no  man  sees.  They  are  all  deathless,  for 
they  are  all  included  in  the  benediction  of  that  son  of  France, 
himself  a  hero  and  martyr,  who  cried:  "  Happy  they  who 
die  for  the  natal  earth,  in  a  just  war,  for  they  are  the  body 
of  the  City  of  God." 

Chakles  H.  a.  Wagee. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE   JAMESON 

RAID  AS  RELATED   TO  ME  BY 

JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND 


BY   ALLEYNE   IRELAND 
II 


My  last  article  ended  with  President  Kruger's  challenge 
to  the  British  and  American  residents  in  the  Transvaal,  that 
if  they  wanted  their  grievances  redressed  they  had  better  get 
rifles  and  fight  for  what  they  thought  were  their  rights. 

This  brings  me  to  the  story  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  an 
episode  about  which  there  has  always  been  much  confusion 
in  the  public  mind.  The  reason  why  the  full  facts  were  not 
brought  to  light  by  the  two  official  investigations  of  the 
circumstances— one  held  in  Cape  Town  and  the  other  in 
London — ^was  that  one  of  the  conditions  on  whidi  the  four 
leaders  of  the  Johannesburg  end  of  the  affair,  and  others 
arrested  at  that  time,  had  their  death  sentences  commuted, 
was  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  Boer  Government  that  for  three 
years  they  would  remain  silent  upon  all  questions  relating 
to  Transvaal  politics.  Before  this  pledge  had  expired,  all 
interest  in  the  Raid  had  been  swamped  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  South  African  War,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Boers  had 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  (British  and  Ameri- 
can dollars)  in  a  world-wide  propaganda  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  an  internal  Revolution 
offered  the  only  way  out  of  our  difficulties,  a  secret  Com- 
mittee was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  arms  and  of 
working  out  the  details  of  our  plan.  This  Committee  con- 
sisted of  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes — a  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  men  I  have  ever  met — Lionel  Phillips, 
Percy  FitzPatrick,  Wools-SampscHi,  George  Farrar,  and 
myself. 


\ 
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Our  general  scheme  was  to  get  some  thousands  of  guns 
into  Johannesburg,  and  then,  on  some  dark  night,  to  take 
Pretoria,  the  Boer  Capital  about  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
Johannesburg,  seize  the  arsenal,  carry  Kruger  off  with  us, 
and  to  negotiate  at  leisure  for  the  redress  of  our  grievances 
and  for  those  constitutional  changes  which  would  make  the 
Transvaal  a  Republic  based  upon  a  reasonable  franchise  law 
applicable  to  all  its  white  inhabitants.  Among  the  tasks 
allotted  to  me  was  to  arrange  for  the  importation  of  arms, 
for  the  taking  of  Pretoria  and  the  capture  of  Kjruger. 

In  view  of  what  actually  happened,  this  sounds  like  a 
very  wild  undertaking;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  prematiu^  movement  of  Dr.  Jameson's  force 
(which  I  will  describe  later)  we  would  have  had  a  successful 
and  bloodless  Revolution,  and  that  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  would  have  been  formed  without  the  fighting  of  the 
Boer  War  and  without  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  passing  under  the  British  flag. 

Everything  was  in  our  favor.  The  Uitlanders  outnum- 
bered the  Boers,  the  project  of  overawing  Johannesburg  by 
the  construction  of  modern  forts  commanding  the  town  was 
only  in  its  initial  stages,  we  had  the  sympathy  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  younger  burghers,  and  the  mining 
capitalists  who  had  hitherto  frowned  upon  every  suggestion 
of  revolt  had  come  round  to  our  point  of  view  and  were  ready 
to  finance  the  Revolution. 

Two  things  were  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  ef  our  aims.  One  was  the  importation  of  arms, 
the  other  was  some  arrangement  whidi  would  insure  the 
safety  of  oiu*  women  and  dhildren  if  anji;hing  went  wrong 
ai^d  there  was  a  prospect  of  heavy  fighting  in  Johannesburg. 

The  first  of  these  matters  was  easy  to  arrange  but  slow 
in  execution,  for  the  guns  had  to  be  smuggled  in  a  few  at  a 
time ;  the  second  required  the  greatest  care  and  presented  the 
greatest  difficulties. 

Our  arms  and  ammunition  were  smuggled  in  by  a  small 
group  of  Americans,  of  whom  the  most  active  were  Mr. 
Gardner  Williams,  manager  of  the  famous  De  Beers  dia- 
mond mines  at  Kimberley ;  Mr.  Labram,  a  mining  engineer 
of  a  deservedly  high  reputation,  and  myself.  They  were 
importied  from  Europe,  consigned  to  Kimberley,  and  were 
iiien  sent  by  rail  to  Johannesburg  concealed  in  oil  tanks  or 
in  coal  trucks. 
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After  much  anxious  thought  and  many  long  discussions, 
a  plan  was  arranged  between  Cecil  Rhodes,  Dr.  Jameson 
(administrator  of  the  Chartered  Company's  territories  bor- 
dering the  Transvaal  on  the  west),  and  the  members  of  the 
secret  committee,  whose  names  I  have  given  above. 

Rhodes,  as  virtual  dictator  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
was  to  order  Jameson  to  concentrate  on  the  border  a  force 
of  1,500  mounted  men,  fully  equipped,  ready  to  ride  into 
Johannesburg  if  ^and  when  called  upon.  A  letter  was  given 
to  Jameson  by  the  reform  leaders,  explaining  the  conditions 
under  which  the  revolutionary  plot  had  originated.  It  con- 
tained the  following  sentence:  "  It  is  under  these  circum- 
stances that  we  feel  constrained  to  call  upon  you  to  come  to 
our  aid,  should  a  disturbance  arise  here."  This  letter  was  left 
undated,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  to  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  Jameson  in  the  eyes  of  his  directors 
and  of  the  British  authorities,  if  he  should  actually  enter  the 
Transvaal,  and  that  he  should  on  no  account  cross  the  border 
unless  and  until  he  had  received  from  me  (as  representing 
Rhodes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Johannesburg  Committee 
on  the  other)  a  specific  request  to  come  in.  Of  all  the  scenes 
of  that  period  none  is  more  clearly  imprinted  on  my  memory 
than  that  of  Jameson  shaking  hands  with  me  in  the  presence 
of  Rhodes  as  a  solenm  pledge  that  he  would  not  cross  the 
border  until  I  gave  him  the  signal. 

The  exaction  of  this  promise  was  based  on  two  considera- 
tions :  First,  that  the  appeal  to  Jameson  should  come  from 
a  population  already  in  a  state  of  active  Revolution ;  second, 
that  as  we  on  the  spot  could  alone  judge  of  the  exact  moment 
best  suited  for  the  rising,  so  we  alcme  could  determine  the 
need  for  Jameson's  entry  and  the  hour  when  it  should  occur. 
Several  tentative  dates  were  fixed  for  the  revolt,  but  these 
had  in  turn  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  slowness  with 
which  our  arms  were  being  smuggled  in.  About  the  middle 
of  December,  1895,  messages  began  to  arrive  from  Jameson 
showing  that  the  delay  was  getting  cm  his  nerves,  and  by 
Christmas  Day  we  had  become  so  alarmed  by  the  possibility 
that  Jameson  might  get  out  of  hand  that  we  sent  two  men, 
by  different  routes,  each  of  whom  delivered  to  him  our  em- 
phatic protest  against  any  unauthorized  move  by  him;  and 
he  was  warned  both  from  Cape  Town  and  from  Johannes- 
burg that  if  he  disregarded  his  instructions  we  should  all  be 
involved  in  disaster. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Boers  began  to  suspect  that  some- 
thing was  on  foot.  On  December  28  President  Kruger  re- 
ceived a  deputation  of  Americans.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Hennen  Jennings,  the  distinguished  mining  engineer,  who, 
though  he  was  as  anxious  as  the  rest  of  us  to  secure  reforms, 
was  not  convinced  that  peaceful  means  had  been  exhausted. 
Kruger  asked  the  deputation: 

''  If  a  crisis  should  occur,  on  which  side  shall  I  find  the 
Americans?" 

"  On  the  side  of  liberty  and  good  government,"  was  the 


answer. 


You  are  all  alike,"  shouted  Kruger,  "  tarred  with  the 
same  brush;  you  are  British  in  your  hearts." 

On  Monday,  December  80,  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  in 
the  Goldfields  Building,  the  headquarters  of  the  Reform 
Committee,  when  I  received  a  visit  from  one  of  Kruger's 
intimate  associates,  a  man  named  Sanuny  Marks,  for  some 
of  whose  enterprises  I  was  consulting  engineer.  He  was 
nervous  and  excited,  and  began  immediately  to  discuss  the 
rumors  abroad.  After  we  had  talked  for  some  time  on  the 
general  situation,  the  door  opened  and  a  clerk  came  in  and 
handed  me  a  slip  of  paper.  On  it  was  written,  "  Jameson 
has  crossed  the  border."  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  can  only 
be  thankful  that  Sammy  Marks  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  own  thoughts  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  shock.  It  was 
clear  to  me  that  what  he  wanted  was  to  find  out  how  far  we 
had  gone  in  arming  oiu^elves. 
y  I  knew  that  at  that  time  we  had  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
rifles  and  practically  no  artillery ;  but  I  knew  also  that  if  this 
fact  got  to  Kruger*s  ears,  after  he  had  heard  of  Jameson's  in- 
cursion, Johannesburg  would  be  instantly  attacked  and  that 
our  whole  plan  would  go  to  pieces.  My  conversation  with 
Sammy  Marks  ran  in  this  fashion: 

"  Well,  Hammond,  it  looks  as  though  we  were  going  to 
have  bloodshed." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised." 

"  They  say  you've  got  in  80,000  rifles." 

"  I  don't  know  how  many  we've  got,  but  I  don't  think 
it's  as  many  as  that." 

"  And  how  about  artillery?    Is  it  true  you've  got  thirty 

guns  ? " 

"  Oh,  no!    That's  an  exaggeration,  I'm  sure." 

In  a  few  minutes  Marks  left.    I  had  him  trailed,  and,  as 
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I  had  foreseen,  he  went  straight  oflF  by  special  train  to 
Kruger.  I  learned  later  that  he  had  told  the  President  that 
we  had  at  least  80,000  rifles  and  80  guns ! 

By  the  time  Marks  was  on  his  way  to  Pretoria  the  news 
of  Jameson's  raid  had  spread  among  the  Johannesburg  lead- 
ers. The  situation  called  for  instant  action.  The  secret 
Committee  was  expanded  into  a  larger  body,  known  as  the 
Reform  Committee,  which  within  a  few  hours  included  in 
its  membership  about  seventy-five  of  the  most  prominent 
men  on  the  Rand.  The  committee  published  in  the  Johannes- 
burg  Star  of  Tuesday,  December  81,  the  following  notice: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  this  committee  adheres  to  the  National 
Union  Manifesto,*  and  reiterates  its  desire  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Republic.  The  fact  that  rumors  are  in  course  of  circula- 
tion to  the  effect  that  a  force  [Jameson's]  has  crossed  the  Bechuana- 
land  border  renders  it  necessary  to  take  active  steps  for  the  defence 
of  Johannesburg  and  the  preservation  of  order.  The  committee 
earnestly  desires  that  the  inhabitants  should  refrain  from  taking  any 
action  which  can  be  considered  as  an  overt  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Government. 

Our  hand  had  been  forced,  and  our  position  was  critical 
in  the  extreme.  We  had  arms  for  perhaps  1,500  men,  but 
ammunition  sufficient  only  for  a  few  hours'  fighting.  In 
face  of  a  Boer  attack  we  should  have  been  helpless.  Many 
of  the  mines  had  closed  down,  and  we  had  to  fear  serious 
trouble  from  the  thousands  of  natives  thus  suddenly  rendered 
idle.  The  Goverrunent  police  having  left  the  town  in  a  body, 
our  first  task  was  to  organize  our  own  police,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  disorder.  Everyone  worked  with  a  will,  and 
by  noon  on  the  last  day  of  1895  we  had  set  on  foot  all  the 
measures  within  our  power  to  relieve  the  situation. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  true  quality  of  our  position, 
I  hoisted  a  Boer  flag  over  the  Goldfields  Building,  where  all 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held;  and  we  all,  then 
and  there,  swore  allegiance  to  it. 

Events  now  moved  with  great  rapidity.  On  the  evening 
of  December  81,  two  delegates  from  the  Boer  Government 
(the  so-called  Olive  Branch  Delegation)  reached  Johannes- 
burg. The  first  effort  of  the  delegation  was  to  treat  with  us 
as  individuals.    We  were,  however,  well  aware  of  the  danger 

*  Issued  on  December  26.  It  recapitulated  our  grievances,  and  stated  what  we 
wanted.  The  first  demand  was  for  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  as  a  true 
Republic,  under  a  Constitution  to  be  framed  by  representatives  of  tne  whole  people. 
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involved  in  the  success  of  such  tactics.  It  was  not  in  our 
capacity  as  individuals  that  we  were  assembled,  but  as  a 
body  representative  of  the  Johannesburg  people.  We  in- 
sisted on  this  point,  and  it  was  at  last  yielded  by  the  delega* 
tion. 

A  long  conference  with  the  Reform  Committee  followed. 
The  Boer  delegates  stated  that  the  Grovemment  was  prepared 
to  grant  us  practically  every  demand  of  the  National  Uni(m 
Manifesto;  but,  on  being  pressed  for  details,  they  admitted 
that  Kruger  was  unalterably  opposed  to  allowing  either 
Roman  Catholics  or  Jews  to  become  voters  in  the  Transvaal. 

It  was  arranged  that  a  deputation  of  the  Reform  Com- 
mittee should  go  to  Pretoria  to  meet  a  Grovemment  Conunis- 
sion.  This  plan  marked  the  end  of  the  attempt  by  the  Pre- 
toria authorities  to  deal  with  us  as  individuals,  and  thus  to 
avoid  recognizing  the  committee  as  a  provisional  government, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was. 

On  the  evening  of  December  81,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
— British  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  whose  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  go  to  Pretoria  as  mediator  had  been 
accepted  by  Kruger  and  bv  the  Reform  Committee — tissued 
a  Proclamation  of  which  the  burden  was  that  Jameson  was 
immediately  to  retire  from  the  Transvaal,  and  that  all  British 
subjects  were  to  refrain  from  giving  him  any  countenance 
or  aid  in  his  armed  violation  of  a  friendly  State.  This  Proc- 
lamation was  telegraphed  both  to  Pretoria  and  to  Johannes- 
burg, and  copies  of  it  were  sent  by  mounted  men  to  Jameson 
in  the  field. 

A  personal  friend  of  mine,  a  fellow  member  of  the  Re- 
form Committee,  Mr.  Lace,  went  out  in  company  with  the 
man  bearing  the  Proclamation.  He  has  told  me  that  when 
he  informed  Jameson  of  the  lack  of  arms  in  Johannesburg, 
Jameson  said,  "  That's  all  right;  I  don't  need  any  help  from 
Johannesburg."  This  conversation  was  confirmed  to  me  by 
Jameson  the  following  year  in  London. 

On  January  4,  1896,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  reached 
Pretoria  and  at  once  began  those  negotiations  in  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  he  was  more  anxious  to  mollify  the  Boers  than 
to  see  justice  done  to  the  Uitlanders. 

In  the  meantime,  on  January  2,  Jameson's  troopers  had 
been  smTounded  by  Boer  forces  under  Commandant  Cronje, 
and  had  surrendered.  The  eflFect  of  this  on  the  action  of  the 
Johannesburgers  can  be  understood  only  if  the  reader  bears 
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constantly  in  mind  that  during  the  whole  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  High  Commissioner,  the  Boer  Government,  and 
the  Reform  Committee  the  fact  was  concealed  from  us  that 
under  the  terms  of  surrender  the  life  of  Jameson  and  of 
each  member  of  his  force  was  guaranteed.  That  this  con- 
cealment was  extended  also  to  the  High  Commissioner  is 
proved  by  the  following  telegram  from  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, read  to  us  by  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet,  the  British  Diplo- 
matic Agent  in  Pretoria: 

It  is  urgent  that  you  should  inform  the  people  of  Johannesburg 
that  I  consider  that  if  they  lay  down  their  arms  they  will  be  acting 
loyally  and  honorably,  and  that  if  they  do  not  comply  with  my  request 
they  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  sympathy  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  from  British  subjects  throughout  the  world,  as  the  lives  of 
Jameson  and  the  prisoners  are  now  practically  in  their  hands. 

In  face  of  such  an  appeal  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do 
but  to  accept  the  High  Commissioner's  advice.  We  there- 
fore gave  up  oiu-  arms  and  waited  anxiously  to  see  what  steps 
Sir  Hercules  would  take  to  meet  a  situation  which  he  thus 
described  in  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  on 
January  7: 

...  I  have  just  received  a  message  from  the  Reform  Committee 
resolving  to  comply  with  demand  of  South  African  Republic  to  lay 
down  their  arms;  the  people  placing  themselves  and  their  interests 
unreservedly  in  my  hands  in  fullest  confidence  that  I  luill  see  justice 
done  them.  .    .    . 

Our  confidence  was  certainly  misplaced.  On  January  8 
he  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain :  "  I  will  confer  with 
Kruger  as  to  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  residents 
of  Johannesburg  ";  and  later  the  same  day:  "  I  intend  to 
insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  promises  as  regards  prisoners  and 
consideration  of  gi'ievances."  On  January  14  he  left  Pre- 
toria for  Cape  Town;  and  on  the  16th,  in  reply  to  an  urgent 
telegram  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  about  the  redress  of  the 
Uitlander  grievances,  he  wired,  in  part,  "  the  question  of  con- 
cessions to  Uitlanders  was  never  discussed  between  us  " — 
i.  e.,  between  him  and  President  Kruger. 

The  Boers  were  very  quick  to  perceive  the  indifference  of 
the  High  Commissioner  and  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  it.  On  January  8  and  9  sixty-four  members  of  the 
Reform  Committee,  including  myself,  were  arrested  and 
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taken  to  the  Pretoria  jaiL  On  the  20th  all  were  released 
on  bail  except  Lionel  Phillips,  Greorge  Farrar,  Colonel 
Frank  Rhodes,  Percy  FitzPatrick,  and  myself.  Of  the 
prisoners,  twenty-three  were  Englishmen,  sixteen  South 
Africans,  nine  Scotchmen,  six  Americans,  two  Welshmen, 
two  (rermans,  and  one  each  from  Ireland,  Australia,  Canada, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Turkey. 

It  would  be  absuid  at  the  present  time  to  enlarge  upon 
the  discomfort  and  ill-health  we  suffered  through  being  con- 
fined in  the  heat  of  summer  in  an  overcrowded  and  unclean 
prison  hitherto  used  for  Kaffirs.  I  had  a  violent  recurrence 
of  the  dysentery  which  I  had  contracted  a  few  months  earlier 
in  the  Zambesi  country;  but,  through  the  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions of  Mrs.  Hammond,  I  was  allowed  to  live  under  guard 
in  a  cottage  at  Pretoria;  later,  on  fifty  thousand  dollars  bail, 
to  return  to  my  home  in  Johannesourg,  and,  finally,  my 
physical  condition  having  grown  steadily  worse,  to  go  to  the 
lower  altitude  and  cooler  climate  of  Cape  Town. 

Our  trial  was  originally  set  for  April  24.  As  the  day 
drew  near  and  my  health  showed  no  signs  of  improvement, 
the  anxiety  of  my  wife,  my  friends,  and  my  medical  advisers 
showed  itself  in  their  united  efforts  to  induce  me  to  stay 
where  I  was,  amid  the  comforts  of  a  seaside  home.  The 
American  Secretary  of  State,  the  late  Richard  Olney,  went 
so  far  as  to  cable  the  Boer  Government  on  my  behalf;  but 
I  felt  that  both  on  grounds  of  personal  and  of  national  honor 
I  should  be  in  place  with  the  omer  prisoners  to  face  whatever 
Fate  had  in  store  for  us. 

An  incident  which  greatly  added  to  the  fears  of  my 
friends  was  the  action  of  a  few  irreconcilable  Boers  who  de- 
clared their  intention  of  Ivnching  us  before  we  got  to  court. 
For  this  purpose  they  took  to  Pretoria  a  heavy  wooden  beam 
from  which  five  Boers  had  been  hanged  by  the  British  in 
18161  This  threat  was  reported  to  me  by  private  telegrams 
from  Boer  friends  of  mine  in  Pretoria. 

The  trial  actually  commenced  on  April  27.  Sixty-four 
of  us  had  been  arrested  and  we  were  all  present  when  the 
indictment  was  read,  except  one  man,  who  was  ill.  Our 
position  was  a  difficult  one.  A  foreign  judge  had  been  im- 
ported to  preside,  a  man  who  is  reported  to  have  boasted, 
before  he  even  reached  Pretoria,  that  he  would  make  short 
work  of  us.  The  jiuy  was,  of  course,  made  up  entirely  of 
Boers.     Of  our  conviction  not  one  of  us  had  the  slightest 
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doubt.  We  were  all  accused  of  High  Treason,  but  there 
were  several  other  counts  of  a  less  serious  nature.  It  was 
very  clear  to  everybody  that  of  the  sixty-three  prisoners  a 
large  number  had  been  followers  rather  than  leaders.  Our 
first  concern  was,  therefore,  to  arrange,  if  it  should  prove 
possible,  that  only  those  of  us  who  had  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  heads  of  the  revolt  should  incur  the  risk  of  the 
extreme  penalty.  After  a  good  deal  of  private  discussion 
between  our  counsel  and  the  State  Attorney,  it  was  agreed 
that  four  of  us  would  plead  guilty  to  High  Treason  and  that 
the  other  prisoners  would  be  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
minor  charges.  There  was  an  understanding  also  that,  in 
view  of  the  pleas,  the  State  Attorney  would  not  urge  the 
Court  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment.  What  the  Boers 
were  to  gain  as  a  quid  pro  quo  was  that  all  their  political 
dirty  linen  would  not  be  washed  at  a  long  trial  which  would 
be  reported  by  every  important  paper  in  the  world. 

The  trial  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  and  almost  till  the  last 
moment  everything  went  as  well  as  we  could  have  expected. 
Dr.  Coster,  a  Hollander,  the  State  Attorney,  made  his  formal 
address,  asking  simply  that  we  should  be  punished  according 
to  law.  Mr.  Wessels,  of  our  counsel,  made  an  eloquent  plea 
in  our  defence,  and  took  his  seat.  We  all  thought  that  the 
judge  would  then  sum  up  the  case  for  the  jury;  but,  to  our 
consternation,  the  State  Attorney  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
claimed  the  right  to  address  the  Court.  He  then  launched 
into  a  most  violent  attack  upon  us,  and  demanded  that  in 
passing  sentence  the  Court  should  set  aside  the  comparatively 
mild  Statute  Law  of  the  Transvaal  and  should  apply  the 
old  Roman-Dutch  Law,  under  which  death  is  the  only  pen- 
alty provided  for  High  Treason.  The  Court,  after  hearing 
this  impassioned  appeal,  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

I  may  borrow  from  an  account  written  by  one  of  the  pris- 
oners, Sir  Percy  FitzPatrick,  the  description  of  the  scene  in 
court  when  the  sentences  were  imposed: 

The  usual  question  as  to  whether  there  were  any  reasons  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  them  having  been  put 
and  the  usual  reply  in  tlie  negative  having  been  received,  in  the  midst 
of  silence  that  was  only  disturbed  by  the  breaking  down  of  persons 
in  various  parts  of  the  hall — officials,  burghers,  and  the  general  public 
— sentence  of  death  was  passed,  first  on  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  next  on 
Colonel  Rhodes,  then  on  Mr.  George  Farrar.  and  lastly  on  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. The  bearing  of  the  four  men  won  for  them  universal  sympathy 
and  approval,  especially  under  the  conditions  immediately  following 
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the  death  sentence,  when  a  most  painful  scene  took  place  in  Court 
Evidences  of  feeling  came  from  all  parts  of  the  room  and  from  all 
classes  of  people:  from  those  who  conducted  the  defence  and  from 
the  Boers  who  were  to  have  constituted  the  jury.  The  interpreter 
translating  the  sentence  broke  down.  Many  of  the  minor  officials  lost 
control  of  themselves,  and  feelings  were  further  strained  by  the  inci- 
dent of  one  man  falling  insensible. 

^  The  other  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment,  to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  in  default 
of  payment  to  spend  an  additional  year  in  jail,  and  to  be 
banished  from  the  State  for  three  years. 

Throughout  South  Africa,  indeed  throughout  the  world, 
the  death  sentences  were  regarded  as  excessively  severe  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances.  Petitions,  bearing  thousands 
of  signatures,  were  addressed  to  Kruger  from  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  while  a  deputation  com- 
posed of  the  mayors  of  more  than  two  hundred  South  African 
towns  set  out  for  Pretoria  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  in 
person  to  Hie  President  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  agitation  was  that  on  May 
80  all  the  prisoners  who  had  not  been  sentenced  to  deatti 
were  oflFered  their  liberty  if  they  would  sign  an  appeal  for 
clemency,  and  pay  $10,000  each,  an  offer  which  was  accepted, 
except  by  Mr.  Wools-Sampson  and  Mr.  Davies,  who  refused 
to  sign  any  appeal.  As  soon  as  this  matter  was  out  of  the 
way,  the  Transvaal  authorities  took  up  the  question  of  what 
shcmld  be  done  with  the  four  leaders.  The  first  offer  made 
to  us  was  that  we  should  each  pay  a  fine  of  $250,000  and 
write  letters  to  President  Kruger  thanking  him  for  his  mag- 
nanimity. These  terms  we  absolutely  declined  to  consider, 
although  the  scaffold  for  our  execution  had  been  erected,  and 
all  other  preparations  made  with  much  ostentation. 

After  a  good  deal  of  bargaining  we  were  released  on 
June  11  on  payment  of  $125,000  each  (Kruger  having  to  go 
without  his  certificate  of  magnanimity)  and  on  our  under- 
taking to  keep  out  of  Transvaal  politics  for  fifteen  years. 
Colonel  Frank  Rhodes  refused  to  make  this  pledge  and  ac- 
cepted instead  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years'  banishment. 

So  ended  the  revolt,  so  far  as  we  Johannesburgers  were 
concerned.    Time  has  amply  vindicated  our  cause. 

In  1897  the  grievances  which  had  led  to  the  Revolution 
were  still  unredressed,  and,  in  consequence,  a  general  finan- 
cial collapse  of  the  Transvaal  was  in  sight.  The  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
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the  mines  shutting  down  and  the  moneyed  element  in  the 
country  taking  its  departing,  appointed  a  Commission  of 
Boer  officials  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs.  Its  report, 
after  declaring  that  "  the  mining  industry  must  be  held  as 
the  financial  basis,  support,  and  mainstay  of  the  State," 
upheld  on  almost  every  point  the  complaints  we  had  made 
in  our  repeated  petitions ;  and  suggested  remedies.  But  the 
Transvaal  Legislature  rejected  these  recommendations,  and 
Kruger  stigmatized  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Schalk  Burger,  a  member  of  the  Transvaal  Executive  Coun- 
cil, as  a  traitor  for  having  signed  the  report. 

After  two  years  of  protracted  negotiations  with  the 
British  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  grievances,  Kruger 
issued  an  ultimatum  to  England,  and  the  Boer  War  followed. 
If  final  proof  is  sought  of  the  justice  of  the  Uitlanders' 
cause,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  after  the  Boers  had 
been  conquered  and  their  territories  brought  under  the 
British  flag,  England  immediately  granted  to  the  Boers  all 
the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  which,  in  the  day  of 
their  power,  the  Boers  had  denied  to  British,  American,  and 
other  nationals.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  of  fair  treat- 
ment and  equal  justice  has  been  made  manifest  in  the  Great 
War,  in  which,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  British,  the 
Irish,  and  the  Americans,  are  to  be  found  Boer  generals  and 
thousands  of  Boer  volunteers,  whose  only  desire  is  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  that  flag  which  so  recently  they  had  regarded 
as  the  emblem  of  tyranny. 

When  the  Boer  War  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  working  out  the  plan  of  a  general  settle- 
ment of  South  African  affairs,  I  happened  to  be  in  London. 
A  dinner  was  given  me  by  my  valued  friend,  the  late  Earl 
Grey,  who  afterwards  became  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
Among  the  other  guests  were  many  of  the  British  Colonial 
statesmen  then  gathered  in  London  for  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference. In  responding  to  the  toast  of  my  health  I  spoke 
of  the  South  African  situation,  and  urged  the  view  that  only 
by  generous  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Boers  could  a  South 
African  Commonwealth  arise  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  conflict. 
From  the  warmth  with  which  this  opinion  was  received,  and 
from  later  conversations  with  a  number  of  those  present,  I 
am  encouraged  to  believe  that  my  voice  was  not  without  its 
share  of  influence  in  determining  that  magnanimous  policy 
which  has  since  welded  South  Africa  into  a  united  Empire. 
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As  I  look  back  after  twenty  years  upon  the  events  I  have 
described,  my  conscience  justifies  the  part  I  played  in  them. 
Given  the  same  conditions,  I  would  again  act  as  I  then  acted, 
and  should  again  be  sustained  by  the  firm  conviction  that  I 
was  striving  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  maintain  and  to 
extend  those  imperishable  principles  of  fair-play  which  are 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  heritage  of  the  British  Empire  and 
of  the  United  States. 


A  PICTURE  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

BT   CHABLES  JOHNSTON 


While  Americans  attitude  toward  the  situation  in  Rus- 
sia is  still  in  the  formative  stage,  I  think  that  I  can  render 
a  substantial  service  to  public  opinion  here  by  transcrib- 
ing a  picture  of  the  Russia  with  which  we  must  deal,  as 
painted  by  a  Frenchman  of  great  insight  and  literary  power, 
one  of  those  extraordinarily  lucid  minds  whose  ^^  clear  and 
critical  spirit "  Clemenceau  once  described  in  a  happy  epi- 
gram. 

This  able  and  gifted  Frenchman,  Serge  de  Chessin,  calls 
his  word-picture  "  The  evening  twilight  of  a  capital,"  and 
he  begins  by  drawing  a  vivid  comparison  between  dying 
Petrograd  and  one  of  those  winter  scenes  so  affected  by 
Russian  artists,  in  which  their  tendency  towards  tragical 
decay  expresses  itself:  miserable  villages  wrapped  in  snow, 
vague  silhouettes  of  churches  in  the  white  immensity,  a  vil- 
lage road  scarred  by  ruts,  losing  itself  in  the  infinitude  of 
the  dead  steppes. 

Is  not  the  aspect  of  the  streets  the  truest  mirror  of  a 
political  regime  ?  he  asks,  and  then  he  draws  a  telling  contrast 
between  the  stately  vistas  of  Petrograd,  even  in  the  weeks 
before  the  revolution,  and  the  ghastly  squalor  of  Soviet 
Petrograd.  But  even  under  the  magnificent  stage  setting 
mounted  by  the  Tsars,  lay  concealed  the  incurable  neuras- 
thenia of  a  people  without  moral  or  social  resistance,  the 
brutalities  of  an  illiterate  proletariat,  its  anarchical  fermenta- 
tion, all  the  ugly  things  which  the  muttering  revolution  was 
preparing  to  bring  forth.  These  dregs  have  to-day  come  to 
the  surface.  One  would  say  that,  under  the  murky  sky,  was 
passing  a  procession  of  dead  souls.  The  dull  eyes,  the  heavy 
faces,  the  stooping  figures  annoimce  a  frightful  apathy.  For 
many  hours,  for  whole  days  and  nights,  men,  women,  chil- 
dren with  empty  baskets  on  their  arms,  waiting,  bent  and 
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^^gg^T^dy  before  the  shops.  Sometimes  exhaustion  trimnphs 
over  these  mournful  efforts  of  endiu^ance,  and  the  victim 
falls,  dying  of  starvation  under  the  hallucinated  eyes  of  an 
indifferent  crowd.  After  the  crises  of  epilepsy  which  have 
convulsed  the  capital,  nothing  any  longer  creates  astonish- 
ment, neither  coffins  heaped  in  dozens  on  a  mud-cart,  on 
their  way  to  the  common  ditch,  nor  the  food-speculators 
dragged  along  the  streets  wearing  under  their  chins  a 
placard:  ''  I  am  a  thief! "  nor  the  everlasting  rattle  of  rifles, 
nor  the  daily  l5mchings,  where  the  lamp-post  takes  the  place 
of  the  gallows,  nor  the  ladies  of  the  old  nobility  selling  news- 
papers, nor  generals  picking  up  crusts,  nor  the  carrion  rot- 
ting on  the  sidewalks.  Panis  et  circenses!  The  crowds  of 
Petrograd,  incurious  after  so  many  circus  shows,  ask  now 
only  for  bread  and  a  little  rest.  Their  political  stupor  is  so 
complete  that,  during  the  tragical  days  of  the  German  offen- 
sive, when  the  shrieking  of  sirens  announced  the  mobilization 
of  the  Red  Guard,  and  enemy  airplanes  buzzed  over  the  city, 
the  crowds  continued,  deaf  to  all  national  or  revolutionary 
convulsions,  their  eternal  sentry-march  before  the  food  shops. 
This  nightmare  nihiUsm  was  unbroken  even  by  the  signature 
of  a  catastrophic  peace.  While  Russia  was  being  crucified, 
the  crowd  continued  to  haggle  over  its  rotten  herrings  and 
unspeakable  bread.  In  its  external  aspect,  as  in  its  spirit, 
the  capital  of  the  militant  revolution,  the  hearth  of  world 
socialism  recalls  those  wretched  Russian  provincial  towns 
engulfed  in  coma  which  Gorky  had  described  with  such 
mortal  sadness. 

Material  privations  and  the  obsession  of  the  Terror  have 
chloroformed  all  sensibilities.  All  the  amenities,  all  the  con- 
veniences of  modern  life  have  disappeared :  all  automobiles 
have  been  requisitioned  for  the  needs  of  the  Bolshevik  lead- 
ers; telephones  have  been  silenced  by  increase  of  cost;  trolleys 
are  monopolized  by  the  soldiers ;  pianos  have  been  taxed  out 
of  existence.  From  day  to  day  a  dense  population  of  three 
millions  expects  to  be  left  without  water  or  light.  Coal  and 
wood  are  almost  absolutely  lacking.  The  free  citizen  of 
Trotzky's  Commune  aspires  only  to  vegetate  in  obscurity, 
happy  when  he  comes  home  uninjured,  like  prehistoric  man 
returning  to  his  cave,  bent  double  to  escape  from  blows, 
grasping  a  meagre  pittance  in  his  convulsive  fingers.  Famine 
displaces  all  other  fears.  The  villages  now  refuse  contemptu- 
ously the  worthless  paper  currency  and  demand  coin,  cloth, 
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shoes,  something  that  is  more  than  a  souvenir.  Certain 
regions  are  willing  to  send  carloads  of  grain  against  an  equal 
number  of  carloads  of  Bolshevik  hostages.  Others  do  not 
shrink  from  ghastly  jests,  like  sending  to  Petrograd  closed 
cars  containing  not  grain  but  heaped-up  corpses,  victims  of 
the  civil  war. 

By  their  own  confession  the  Bolsheviki  are  forced  '*  to 
organize  famine,"  but,  as  always,  along  demagogic  lines: 
denunciation  of  the  bourgeois  hiding  behind  his  hoards,  fruit- 
less house-to-house  searches.  Red  Guard  forrays  into  the 
villages,  where  the  peasants  bury  the  last  remnant  of  their 
food.  More  butcheries,  more  lynchings.  In  vain  is  the 
capital  soaked  with  blood  and  riddled  with  lead:  bread  is 
not  to  be  had  and  a  small  loaf  brings  thirty  rubles;  deaths 
from  typhoid  reach  sixty  per  cent;  in  the  hospitals,  without 
proper  food,  without  medicines,  without  soap,  the  sick  die 
in  swarms;  cases  of  strange  paralysis,  due  to  malnutrition, 
ravage  the  population;  along  once  magnificent  Nevsky 
Prospect,  when  a  horse  falls,  dying  of  starvation,  the  people 
rush  forward  to  try  to  snatch  a  fragment  of  its  leathery  flesh 
from  the  street  curs. 

Isolated  from  the  outer  world,  cut  off  from  its  centers 
of  supplies,  without  trade,  without  communications,  the  capi- 
tal, like  all  starvelings,  is  feeding,  as  death  approaches,  on 
its  own  tissues.  Everything  is  being  sold.  Stupifying  deals, 
trades  recalling  the  ghettos,  supply  a  wraith  of  economic  life. 
The  celebrated  "  louse-market  '  swarms  with  a  heterogeneous 
mob,  which  jostles  together  in  a  chaos  of  cries,  quarrels  and 
oaths.  Reduced  officers,  shabby  officials,  former  Court  digni- 
taries timidly  offer  the  last  of  their  possessions.  But  the 
soldier's  cloak  dominates,  the  army  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  squirming  mass  of  worm-eaten  hawkers,  commission- 
aires ready  for  any  dirty  work.  It  is  here,  in  the  "  louse- 
market,"  in  the  presence  of  these  soldiers  who  brawl  and 
gesticulate  against  a  leprous  background  of  filthy  shops, 
among  putrid  exhalations,  clammy  rags,  the  sordid  merchan- 
dise of  the  market-stalls,  that  one  experiences  a  gnawing  at 
the  heart,  the  feeling  of  a  destruction  well-nigh  irreparable. 
...  A  dnmken  soldier  offers  his  mother  for  sale.  Has  he 
not  already  sold  his  motherland? 

M.  de  Chessin,  who  has  already  drawn  an  excellent  illus- 
tration from  Russian  painting,  now  finds  another  in  Russian 
literature.     It  is,  he  says,  during  these  walks  through  the 
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revolutionary  capital  that  one  finally  comes  to  understand 
certain  novels  of  Dostoyevsky:  a  demoniacal  saraband  of 
lusts  let  loose,  of  political  hatreds,  of  cloudy  rhetoric,  hag- 
gard faces,  convulsive  gestures,  against  a  background  of 
gray  and  of  desperate  sadness. 

Interpreted  by  the  plebs,  Lenin's  popularized  Marxism 
transforms  Petrograd,  at  nightfall,  into  a  cut-throat  city, 
where  the  appearance  of  a  round  hat  is  enough  to  draw  a 
fusillade  of  nfle-fire.  Furtive  shadows  glide  through  the 
dusk,  along  the  deserted  streets,  watching  each  other  with 
eyes  of  terror,  shrinking  against  the  walls  to  escape  the  armed 
groups  that  pass  with  the  clatter  of  heavy  boots.  Under  the 
wan  light  of  the  street  lamps,  you  see  perpetually  marked 
out  the  same  snub-nosed  mujik  faces,  the  red  topknots  on 
their  caps,  the  rifles  slung  across  their  shoulders.  Apaches, 
drawn  by  the  scent  of  social  prey,  Bolshevik  janissaries, 
carrying  out  the  high  commands  of  Smolny;  fraternally 
united,  with  cigarettes  in  their  mouths,  their  eyes  lit  with 
greed,  they  are  going  to  "  work,"  to  "  expropriate  the  ex- 
propriators," according  to  Lenin's  formula,  and  to  "con- 
solidate the  revolution  "  by  assassination. 

Will  it  ever  be  possible,  asks  M.  de  Chessin,  to  evoke  in 
all  their  turpitude,  in  all  their  horror,  the  nightmares  of 
Petrograd,  to  strip  from  "  the  Soviet  Republic  "  its  resound- 
ing phrases  and  Phrygian  banners,  to  show  it  stark  naked, 
as  it  is,  bloodstained,  insane,  monstrous  in  its  paroxysms? 

The  last  decrees  of  wholesale  confiscation,  the  execution 
of  recalcitrants  on  the  spot,  the  extermination  of  "  counter- 
revolutionists,"  the  forced  labor  imposed  on  capitalists,  have 
legalized  in  advance  every  madness  and  every  abjection. 
Petrograd  is  already  far  from  the  individual  whims  of  pick- 
pockets, the  systematic  holding  up  of  people  in  the  streets, 
ambushes  on  the  bridges,  raids  on  the  banks.  Pillage  and 
assassination  are  to-day  sliielded  under  governmental  decrees 
and  the  decisive  assault  against  reaction.  All  social  restraints 
are  finally  broken.  Under  pretext  of  search,  apartments  are 
robbed;  travellers  in  the  Hotel  de  TEurope  are  searched 
daily ;  all  sums,  however  insignificant,  are  confiscated  for  the 
State.  Under  the  pretext  of  equality,  an  order  has  just  been 
issued  to  the  boiu-geois  tenants  of  apartments  in  the  Wyborg 
quarter — the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion— to  present  themselves,  on  pain  of  death,  at  the  barracks, 
the  women  to  wash  the  floors,  the  men  to  clean  the  stables. 
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Encouraged  by  such  decrees,  there  is  a  rich  harvest  of  de- 
nunciations :  half  the  city  suspects  the  other  half  of  conspir- 
i^g  against  the  Soviets,  of  hoarding  gold,  of  speculating  in 
food.  Each  morning  the  newspapers  briefly  chronicle  the 
capital  punishments  inflicted  the  day  before,  in  the  name  of 
the  people.  And,  however  jaded  public  opinion  may  be,  by 
the  floods  of  blood  poured  out  on  the  snow  of  Petrograd,  it 
could  not  restrain  a  shudder  of  anguish  and  terror  at  one  of 
these  dramas:  the  discovery,  in  an  empty  lot,  of  the  bodies 
of  seven  young  men,  officers  and  students,  three  of  whom 
were  brothers.  Frenchmen,  shot  by  the  Red  Guard  on  a 
false  accusation  of  plotting  counter-revolution.  On  the  next 
day  the  three  Frenchmen  were  to  go  back  to  their  regiment 
in  France. 

In  the  frightful  chaos  into  which  Bolshevikism  has  thrown 
these  dull  brains,  these  corroded  souls,  the  foulest  fancies 
take  shape.  At  Pavlovsk,  the  pretty  summer  suburb  of 
fashionable  Petrograd,  a  number  of  Chinese  workmen  were 
tortured  and  then  put  to  death  with  all  the  refined  cruelty 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  by  the  Red  Guard  and  the  local 
Soviet,  in  execution  of  a  judgment  improvised  by  a  Chinar 
man.  .    .    . 

This  is  the  Russia  we  are  called  on  to  help ;  for  conditions 
in  Petrograd  are  only  a  more  dramatic  summary  of  condi- 
tions everywhere.  Throughout  the  whole  vast  realm,  the 
same  spirit  is  dominant. 

And,  the  moment  we  consider  the  question  of  aid,  of  the 
reconstruction,  let  us  say,  of  Russia's  agriculture,  we  are 
forced  to  face  the  fact  that  no  efforts  we  may  make  can 
possibly  bear  a  harvest,  in  the  literal  sense,  before  the  sum- 
mer and  autimm  of  1919.  The  question  is,  what  will  happen 
in  Russia,  and  to  Russia,  in  the  intervening  months? 

The  Germans,  as  we  know,  found  hardly  any  grain.  In 
the  Spring  of  1917,  in  the  first  ecstasies  of  the  revolution, 
none  of  the  mujiks  thought  of  working,  of  planting  prosaic 
wheat  or  rye:  and,  of  the  slender  crops  that  were  planted, 
for  the  most  part  by  the  larger  owners  of  land,  who  were 
both  more  intelligent  and  more  skillful,  very  much  was  de- 
stroyed in  wanton  frenzy  by  the  peasants  when,  in  the  name 
of  the  revolution,  they  sacked  the  homes  of  the  larger  land- 
owners, and  cut  the  owners'  throats.  In  the  meantime,  since 
the  land  question  as  regards  themselves  was  unsettled,  the 
equal  division  of  all  lands  not  having  been  carried  out,  very 
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so  far  as  work  goes,  or  pay  either.  He,  too,  like  the  mujik, 
is  facing  starvation ;  and  we  are  to  try  to  rehabilitate  him  also. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  try  to  work  out  the  problem: 
on  what  terms  could  Americans  practically  help  Russian 
workmen,  whose  sluggish  consciousness  was  altogether  pre- 
occupied with  the  conviction  that  the  capitalist  is  no  better 
than  a  criminal;  that  everything,  the  factory,  its  output,  its 
profits,  belong  of  right  to  the  workman  and  should  be  en- 
joyed by  him;  he,  in  the  meantune,  working  no  longer  than 
he  pleases,  say,  three  or  four  hours  a  day.  It  is  a  somewhat 
perplexing  problem ;  I  confess  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the 
answer.  But  it  seems  dear  that  things  would  of  necessity 
move  somewhat  slowly. 

LfCt  us  try  if  we  can  get  a  little  more  light  by  looking  at 
our  problem  from  a  different  direction.  Lict  us  say  that  it  is 
a  question,  not  so  much  of  reorganizing  Russian  agriculture 
and  Russian  industry — ^both  having  been  put  out  of  opera- 
tion not  by  any  hostile  agencies  but  by  the  Russian  workmen 
and  peasants  themselves;  but  that  we  are  concerned  rather 
with  the  problem  of  helping  and  strengthening  those  ele- 
ments in  Russia,  if  there  are  any,  which  are  loyal  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies,  which  deplore  the  defection  of  the  Russian 
army,  and  which  ardently  desire  to  see  a  new  Russian  anny 
fighting  against  Grermany. 

But  what  elements  in  Russia  are  on  our  side?  What 
elements  did,  in  fact,  fight  valiantly  against  Grermany  and 
Austria  from  the  very  outset  of  the  war?  First  of  all,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  and  that  superb  soldier  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas.  We  were  told — and  it  won  inmiediate  sympathy 
here  for  the  Russian  revolution — ^that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
was  on  the  eve  of  betraying  the  Entente  cause,  by  making  a 
separate  peace  with  Grermany.  Is  there  not  something  illu- 
minating in  the  fact  that  the  very  men  who  made  this  accusa- 
tion have  in  fact  concluded  that  traitorous  separate  peace? 
But  we  have  the  word  of  the  British  Ambassador — ^given  with 
inexplicable  slowness — ^that  the  story  was  a  lie ;  it  was  a  piece 
of  Socialist  slander,  of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  from  the  very 
outset.  And  the  accusation,  repeated  every  week  or  two  in 
our  papers,  that  the  Romanoffs  are  conspiring  with  the 
Kaiser  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy — ^that  is  equally 
a  lie,  a  piece  of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  the  fabrication  of 
those  who  still  wish  "  to  save  Russia  for  Socialism."  And 
that  lie  is  even  more  ridiculous  in  view  of  Germany's  present 
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eflFort  to  prove  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  the  real  engi- 
neer of  the  war  against  Germany  and  Austria,  with  France 
meekly  seconding  him  and  England  a  weakly  acquiescent 
tiiird.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  was,  then,  at  once  secretly 
pro-German  and  Grermany's  deadliest  enemy? 

The  plain  truth  is  that,  so  long  as  the  imperial  power 
held,  Russia  fought  heroically,  in  the  face  of  bitter  sacrifices, 
for  the  Allied  cause ;  and  that  on  the  day  after  the  Emperor's 
forced  abdication,  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  army  oegan, 
a  collapse  directly  engineered  by  the  Socialists  acting  through 
Kerensky.  Kerensky  seems  to  have  expected  that  his  words 
could  neutralize  his  acts.  He  is  still  a  convinced  Socialist; 
perhaps  he  still  believes  that  Russia  can  be  saved  by  blowing 
soap-bubbles.  But  the  point  is  that  it  was  the  imperial  power 
in  Russia  that  fought  for  the  Allies,  contributing  to  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Mame,  drawing  oflF  the  first  Austrian  descent 
upon  Italy,  while  it  was  the  Socialists  in  Russia  who  first 
destroyed  the  army  and  then  made  a  shameful  peace— a  peace 
so  shameful,  that  even  Trotsky  had  not  the  face  to  read  its 
terms.  How  shall  we  stand  in  the  eye  of  honor  if  we  now 
go  to  Russia  and  deliberately  ignore  tiie  Entente's  loyal  ally 
through  three  terrible  years — and  if  we  do  this  in  deference 
to  Socialist  clamor?  It  is  an  outrage  that  the  Allies  should 
lose  the  sword  of  such  a  soldier  as  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
the  liberator  of  Armenia,  which  the  Socialists  have  now  given 
back  to  Turkish  slavery. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  the  matter  in  the  face.  The 
classes  in  Russia  who  were  and  are  otu*  friends — ^the  friends 
of  the  Allied  cause — are  the  classes  which  the  revolution  has 
ground  down  into  the  dust.  The  real  engineers  of  the  revolu- 
tion— ^not  the  stalking  horses — ^had  betrayed  the  Allied  cause 
even  before  the  revolution  began.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
revolutionary  leaders  have  lived  here  in  America;  but,  far 
from  admiring  and  desiring  our  democratic  liberty,  they  scoflP 
at  American  institutions,  and  ea^rly  plan  to  transmit  to  us 
aU  the  blessings  of  Soviet  Sociahsm  which  they  enjoy  them- 
selves. They  will  accept  money  from  us,  they  will  accept 
food,  but  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  American  prin- 
ciples or  ideals.  Their  own  Socialist  schemes  they  infinitely 
prefer. 

In  our  considerations,  so  far,  we  have  said  very  little 
about  the  Man  in  Possession — ^the  Soviet  Socialist,  the  Bol- 
shevik.   But  the  man  in  possession  will  hardly  consent  to  be 
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ignored.  He  is,  indeed,  tremendously  busy  at  this  moment, 
trying  to  stamp  out  and  destroy  whatever  armed  forces  in 
Russia  still  cling  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies ;  tr3ring  to  cut  off 
the  Czecho-Slovak  regiments  who  are  endeavoring  to  make 
their  way  to  the  Italian  and  French  fronts  by  way  of  Vladi- 
vostok and  the  Pacific.  Thus  the  Soviets  are  giving  active 
military  aid  to  our  enemies.  Is  it  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to 
ourselves  ? 

The  Soviet  Government  has,  as  we  have  just  seen,  handed 
over  to  Germany  the  whole  of  Russia's  minerals,  "  in  order 
to  pay  the  money  which  it  owes  to  Grermany."  But  the  Soviet 
Government  has  also  promised  Germany  large  contributions 
of  Russian  wheat  and  rye.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  American 
mission  should  be  instrumental  in  producing  a  large  output 
of  Russian  wheat  and  rye  by  reorganizing  Russian  agricul- 
ture, and  that  the  Soviet  Government,  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment of  Russia,  should  straightway  commandeer  the  said 
grain  "  in  order  to  pay  what  it  owes  to  Grermany."  That  is 
an  entirely  probable,  nay,  a  practically  certain  contingency, 
so  long  as  German  influence  over  the  Soviets  remains  what 
it  is.  But,  in  such  an  event,  what  should  we  do?  What  could 
we  do?  This  situation  has  been  put  into  a  happy  phrase 
by  an  able  American  correspondent,  Mr.  Harold  Williams : 
"  All  suggestions  that  we  should  weave  political  incantations 
in  colhision  with  those  shadows  of  the  night  side  of  Germany, 
the  Bolsheviki,"  will  turn  out  to  be  "  simply  a  gratuitous  and 
suicidal  method  of  breaking  down  our  own  blockade." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  begin  by  getting  a  clear 
view  of  the  moral  issues.  Do  we  wish  to  support  in  Russia 
the  principles  of  the  Allies,  the  principles  of  justice  and 
liberty  through  justice?  Or  do  we  wish  "  to  save  Russia  for 
Germanic  Socialism?" 

Chabuss  Johnston. 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE  AND  INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE 
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We  realize  now  as  never  before  the  pitiful  inadequacy  of 
human  institutions  to  human  needs.  We  are  resolved  to 
better  the  situation.  But  good  intentions  are  treacherous. 
Problems  of  government  are  problems  of  means,  not  ends, 
and  choice  of  means  requires  uiought.  The  Inquisitors  tor- 
tured bodies  to  save  souls.  Germany's  submarine  and  bomb- 
ing tactics  are  means,  she  assures  us,  to  the  world's  regenera- 
tion through  Kultur.  There  is  a  momentum  in  the  thoughts 
of  men,  and  in  the  social  and  political  movements  which  are 
the  product  of  men's  thought,  that  tends  to  extremes,  and 
wiU  inevitably  carry  to  extremes  unless  the  ideas  and  feelings 
that  have  evoked  and  intensify  them  are  moderated  by  re- 
flecting upon  counter  considerations. 

Our  higher  courts  are  Credited  with  a  propensity  to  serve 
as  counteractives.  That  reflection  may  have  been  the  sole, 
if  insufficient,  consolation  to  many  when  they  learned  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  upset  the  Federal 
child  labor  law.  This  is  the  most  important  decision  that 
any  court  has  made  for  many  years.  It  puts  a  veto  on  the 
nation's  use  of  its  control  over  commerce  between  the  States 
to  improve  things  in  general  bv  making  the  right  to  engage 
in  commerce  conditional  on  behaving  like  a  desirable  citizen 
in  other  respects. 

In  its  effect  on  child  labor,  and,  in  a  sense,  in  its  denial 
to  the  nation  of  power  to  make  its  will  effective,  the  imme- 
diate results  of  the  decision  are  regrettable;  but  if  it  brings 
about  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  will  give 
Congress  power  to  deal  directly  with  the  subjects  that  it 
ought  to  have  control  of,  the  decision  may  prove  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  For  Gulliver  in  his  visit  to  Laputa  hardly  foimd 
in  that  preposterous  country  a  governmental  contrivance 
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more  extraordinary  than  the  series  of  commercial  regulations 
by  which  we  have  aimed  at  suppressing  the  adulteration  of 
food,  the  exhibition  of  demoralinng  pictures,  the  sins  of  sex, 
and  the  employment  of  children,  by  pimishing  transportation 
across  State  lines,  while  we  leave  unpunished  the  acts  by 
which  the  evils  are  consmnmated.  The  child  labor  law,  for 
example,  does  not  prohibit  the  employment  of  children.  It 
forbids  dealers  and  producers  to  send  out  of  a  State  any 
article  made  in  a  factory  where,  within  thirty  days  before  the 
article  was  taken  away,  a  child  under  fourteen  had  been 
employed  at  all  or  a  child  under  sixteen  employed  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  Congress  could  do  no  more,  for  it  has 
only  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution;  and  the  Con- 
stitution gives  it  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States  and  with  foreign  nations,  but  not  to  regulate  condi- 
tions of  manufacture. 

The  provisicms  of  the  invalid  child  labor  law,  like  those 
of  the  admittedly  constitutional  white  slave,  pure  food,  and 
moving  picture  laws,  were  possible  only  because  we  now 
want  Congress  to  deal  with  matters  that  an  earlier  genera- 
tion was  imwilling  it  dbould  deal  with.  Because  unwilling, 
it  withheld  from  Congress  the  powers  appropriate  for  deal- 
ing with  them  justly  and  effectively.  Trt  most  of  the  ccwn- 
ment  on  the  child  labor  decision  puts  the  blame  not  on  Con- 
gress or  the  Constitution,  but  on  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  only  a  five  to  four  decision,  and  that  there 
is  a  hopeful  chance  of  its  bein^  overruled.  Perhaps  so,  but 
unpopular  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  a  habit  of  sticking. 
Most  of  the  overruled  decisions  were  popular  when  made. 
Marshall  and  his  associates  are  honored  to-day  because  they 
had  wisdom  and  courage  to  place  the  Court  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  tendencies  of  their  times  and  to  keep  it  there  in 
spite  of  Jeffersonian  democracy.  Even  that  legal  outcast, 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  reviled  for  a  generation  as  the  type 
of  abomination  in  doctrine  and  Bourbonism  in  politics,  over- 
whelmed by  war  and  supposedly  annihilated  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  over  whose  early  grave  the  earth  was 
heaped  up  and  stamped  down,  rose  to  life  again  in  the  Insular 
Cases,  and  became  the  head  of  the  comer  of  American  im- 
perialism. For  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Dred  Scott 
case  was  that  the  Federal  Constitution  was  not  framed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  human  beings  who  might  be  subject  to  the 
government  it  created:  that  a  person  might  be  bom  within 
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the  allegiance  of  the  United  States  and  owe  obedience  as  a 
subject  to  its  laws,  without  being  its  citizen  or  entitled  to 
the  rights  and  protection  which  the  Constitution  accords  to 
citizens.  That  doctrine,  denounced  when  applied  to  the 
negro  race,  was  acquiesced  in  when  applied  to  the  Filipino 
people,  because  it  was  thought  that  without  it  they  could 
not  be  governed  satisfactorily,  and  with  it  they  would  be 
governed  justly.  But  not  a  whisper  hinted  that  it  was  the 
ghost  of  Dred  Scott  that  walked. 

There  are  persons  who  will  approve  a  doctrine  and  confi- 
dently believe  in  it  so  long  as  they  like  the  way  it  is  applied. 
But  if  they  dislike  its  application,  they  turn  around  and  deny, 
not  simply  the  propriety  of  applying  it  to  the  particular  case, 
but  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itself.  These  persons  number 
about  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred.  The  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury  remarked,  "  I  may  attribute  all  the  changes  of 
religion  in  the  world  to  one  and  the  same  cause;  and  that  is, 
unpleasing  priests." 

If  Congress,  instead  of  assuming  to  exclude  from  inter- 
state commerce  persons  who  set  children  to  work  in  factories, 
had  excluded  those  who  made  wills,  paid  their  debts,  or  kept 
sober,  should  we  object  only  because  it  imposed  penalties  for 
doing  praiseworthy  things?  Should  we  not  also  object  be- 
cause Congress  was  using  its  power  over  commerce  simply 
as  a  club  to  control  conduct  unrelated  to  commerce?  So  far 
as  concerns  the  apportionment  of  functions  between  State 
and  Nation,  it  would  be  substantially  as  if  Congress  expressly 
commanded  intestacy,  insolvency,  and  intoxication;  and  if 
we  can  imagine  Congress  doing  that,  we  shall  hear  in  imagina- 
tion a  cry  from  all  over  the  country  that  Congress  is  inter- 
fering in  what  is  none  of  its  business,  that  the  respective 
spheres  of  State  and  Nation  have  been  carefully  determined 
and  ought  to  be  kept  asunder.  So  long  as  Congress  does 
what  we  like,  few  care  what  the  limits  of  its  power  ought 
to  be.  We  are  not  impressed  by  the  thought  that  the  labor 
unions,  the  Christian  Scientists,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  or 
any  of  the  wrong-headed  sectional  groups  who  do  not  think 
as  we  do,  may  some  time  make  Congress  do  something  we 
shall  not  like. 

II 

It  was  urged  in  support  of  the  child  labor  law  that  child 
labor  is  cheap.     Those  who  use  it  can  imdersell  in  other 
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States  those  who  do  not.  The  other  States  cannot  keep  child- 
made  goods  out,  because  they  cannot  interfere  with  inter- 
state commerce.  Consequently  their  manufacturers  will 
succumb  to  the  temptation  to  use  child  labor  themselves,  or 
be  subjected  to  an  unfair  disadvantage  if  forbidden  or  un- 
willing to  use  it.  These  evils  result  from  the  introduction 
of  the  goods;  consequently,  their  introduction  is  a  form  of 
interstate  commerce  that  produces  evil;  and  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  plainly  includes  power  to  prohibit  a  commerce 
that  produces  evil.  So  put,  the  argument  seems  strong.  But 
the  opposing  counsel  suggested  that  New  England  manu- 
facturers are  exposed  to  the  ccmipetiticni,  not  only  of  South- 
erners who  employ  children,  but  of  Pennsylvanians  who  en- 
joy cheap  coal,  while  Southerners  have  to  compete  with  New 
Englanders  who  can  borrow  at  low  interest.  Cheap  coal  and 
cheap  capital  are  influences  as  potent  as  cheap  labor  in  con- 
straining a  disfavored  producer  to  hire  children,  for  in  each 
case  it  is  only  a  matter  of  meeting  the  ccmipetition  of  goods 
made  at  less  cost.  If  goods  made  by  cheap  labor  may  be 
shut  out  to  lessen  the  ineentive  to  employ  children  in  States 
to  which  they  would  olberwise  come,  so  may  goods  made  by 
burning  cheap  coal  or  borrowing  cheap  money.  Should 
Congress  exclude  from  interstate  ccnnmerce  the  product  of 
factories  near  coal  mines,  or  whose  owners  used  capital  bor- 
rowed at  less  than  seven  per  cent,  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  cutting  oflF  the  industries  best  able  to  supply  the  people's 
wants  would  be  easy  to  see.  It  would  then  be  thought  plain 
that  the  only  appropriate  way  for  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina or  of  Connecticut  to  keep  their  children  from  being 
drafted  into  labor  that  goods  may  be  turned  out  at  low 
cost,  is  by  getting  their  State  legislatures  to  regulate  child 
labor  with  a  view  to  the  total  interests  of  those  States. 

The  argument  for  the  child  labor  law  is  thus  reduced  to 
this:  that  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  means  to 
give  power  to  pn^bit  commerce  in  goods  imobjectionable 
in  themselves  simply  because  they  .may  undersell  domestic 
goods  in  the  States  to  which  they  come,  to  the  damage  of 
that  State.  But  that  is  to  say  that  it  means  to  give  power 
to  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  country  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  prohibit  interstate  commerce  in  the 
products  of  Pennsylvania  or  Connecticut,  thus  commercially 
excluding  those  States  from  the  Union,  if  they  consider  that 
their  competition  is  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the  coimtry,  as 
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the  tariff  act  shows  that  the  competition  of  foreign  countries 
is  thought  to  be.  This  is  to  construe  the  Constitution  with 
such  literahiess  as  to  defeat  the  main  purpose  it  was  meant 
to  secure. 

It  is  a  well-settled  principle  that  language  is  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  idea  which  the  words  convey  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  used.  If  I  give  a  servant 
authority  to  "  regulate  "  my  children's  diet,  I  presumably 
mean  to  give  authority  to  prohibit  food  that  is  indigestible, 
but  not  to  cut  the  children  off  from  the  home  table,  on  the 
plea  that  it  will  make  them  self-reliant  if  forced  to  earn  their 
food  bv  their  own  efforts. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  which  give  Congress 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  intend  to  give  power 
to  prohibit  commerce  in  objectionable  goods,  such  as  lottery 
tickets,  which  may  by  their  nature  be  instruments  of  evil. 
But  they  contemplate  the  existence  of  a  commerce  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  Constitution  does  not  intend  to  give  power  by  a  direct 
and  general  prohibition  to  destroy  interstate  commerce  out- 
right and  altogether,  even  on  the  plea  that  the  States  will 
thus  be  better  able  to  control  their  own  affairs.  As  the  whole 
is  the  sum  of  its  parts,  it  logically  follows,  and  so  the  Court 
decides,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  intend  to  give  power 
to  destroy  commerce  piecemeal,  or  in  any  of  its  branches,  by 
prohibiting  the  shipment  of  unobjectionable  goods  simply  to 
relieve  the  States  to  which  they  would  come  of  the  results 
of  their  competition  with  domestic  goods,  whether  the  results 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  competing  domestic  industry 
or  a  temptation  to  use  child  labor  in  it.  That  would  be  to 
destroy  commerce  simply  as  commerce. 

But  the  child  labor  law  is,  in  a  vital  point,  harder  to  up- 
hold as  a  regulation  of  conmierce  in  the  constitutional  sense 
than  would  be  a  law  excluding  Pennsylvania  from  interstate 
trade.  For  many  of  its  provisions  make  plain  that  the  piu*- 
pose  is  not  to  protect  children  in  the  State  of  consumption, 
but  only  to  protect  children  in  the  State  of  manufacture  by 
cutting  off  their  employers  from  the  chief  markets,  and  so 
making  the  employment  unprofitable.  This  view  of  the 
statute  furnishes  a  second  ground  on  which  the  Court's  de- 
cision is  also  rested.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  wanted 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  in  general,  so  they  couched 
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the  grant  of  power  in  general  terms.  But  the  fact  that  the 
terms  are  general  does  not  manifest  intent  to  make  the  grant 
without  regard  to  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  its  use. 
They  also  gave  power  in  general  terms  to  "  make  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies."  To  assert  that  this  means  that 
Congress  may  throw  into  bankruptcy  all  perscms  who  employ 
children,  making  a  forced  sale  of  their  property  to  pay  their 
current  bills,  would  be  simply  to  assert  what  is  not  true. 
When  the  Constitution  speaks  of  a  bankruptcy  law,  it  as- 
sumes as  the  ground  and  occasion  of  the  law  an  inability  to 
pay  debts.  When  it  speaks  of  a  regulation  of  commerce,  it 
assimies  as  the  ground  and  occasion  of  the  law  some  conuner- 
cial  need.  It  does  not  contemplate  a  restriction  on  commerce, 
any  more  than  it  contemplates  a  throwing  into  bankruptcy, 
as  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  for  the  performance  of  a  non- 
commercial act.  If  it  had  been  thought  that  Congress  had 
a  right  to  exclude  from  commerce  the  products  of  slave 
labor,  the  Union  would  not  have  been  formed.  If  it  had 
been  thought  that  Congress  was  likely  to  exclude  them,  the 
Union  would  not  have  lasted. 

The  Supreme  Court  decides,  in  eflFect,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplates  only  regulations  of  commerce  made  with 
a  view  to  the  results  that  may  flow  from  the  conunerce  regu- 
lated; to  prevent  evils  that,  unregulated,  it  might  produce, 
or  to  promote  benefits  that,  unregulated,  it  might  not  pro- 
duce. The  court  decides  that  the  Constitution  does  not  con- 
template prohibiting  the  introduction  of  goods  into  a  State 
for  objects  which  the  introduction  of  the  goods  would  Hot 
promote  or  hinder;  in  other  words,  there  was  no  thought  of 
handing  to  Congress  a  club  for  belaboring  persons  whose 
habits  it  might  not  approve.  To  forbid  the  importation  of 
whiskey  is  one  thing.  To  forbid  the  importation  of  meat  if 
the  cowboys  on  the  ranch  whence  the  cattle  came  were  drink- 
ers of  whiskey,  is  another.  One  forbids  an  act  considered 
objectionable,  whoever  does  it.  The  other  forbids  an  im- 
objectionable  act,  which  persons  in  general  are  free  to  do, 
when  done  by  a  person  who  has  previously  done  something 
else  objectionable.  The  tT\'o  procedures  are  as  diflFerent  as 
excluding  from  the  mails  the  business  letters  of  a  man  who 
swears  over  the  back  fence  at  his  neighbor  is  diflFerent  from 
excluding  letters  transmitting  profanity. 

The  child  labor  law  could  have  been  upheld  only  by  con- 
struing the  commerce  clause  with  such  literal  latitude  as  to 
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defeat  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  powers  of  Congress 
were  made  specific.  To  uphold  it  would  enable  Congress  to 
assume  a  practical  control  over  the  life  of  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  possibilities  of  sectionalism  would  be  im- 
limited.  We  should  no  longer  have  a  Government  which 
secures  to  the  people  of  each  State  ability  to  regulate,  accord- 
ing to  their  consciences  and  to  their  opinion  of  their  needs, 
those  matters  in  which  their  own  interests  are  preponderant. 
It  was  to  ensure  them  ability  to  do  so  that  Congress  was, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  restricted  to  making  laws  on  specified 
subjects. 

Ill 

But  the  object  of  this  article  is  not  so  much  to  justify  the 
ways  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  call  attention  to  some 
characteristics  and  tendencies  of  recent  legislation  as  they 
are  exemplified  not  only  in  the  child  labor  law,  but  in  other 
statutes  which,  like  it,  stand  high  in  public  favor.  They 
illustrate  strikingly  how  inadequate  a  guide  is  a  good  motive, 
how  sharp  the  penlous  edge  that  separates  the  needful  from 
the  tyrannous,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  blunt  the  scrupulous 
sense  of  justice  that  should  prevail  in  government. 

It  seems  as  though  the  means  of  control  were  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  complexity  of  affairs,  so  that  in  peace  as 
well  as  war  we  tend  to  revert  to  the  situation,  and  hence,  in 
a  degree,  to  the  ideas  and  methods,  of  earlier  times — times 
when,  though  events  were  small,  the  resources  of  government 
were  still  smaller. 

In  ancient  times,  social  and  political  life  were  dominated 
by  a  mode  of  thought  that  held  the  individual  of  slight  ac- 
count and  the  state  or  community  as  almost  everjrthing. 
Such  a  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and, 
according  to  Plato,  in  the  teachings  of  Socrates.  Under  its 
influence,  scores  of  Roman  senators  were  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla,  for  a  disposition  deemed  in- 
imical to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  ideal  of  service  to  the 
community  was  enforced  by  setting  gladiators  to  fight  each 
other  and  by  throwing  criminals  to  lions  that  the  public 
might  be  amused.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  an  artisan, 
a  miller,  a  tailor,  a  horseshoer  was  bound  to  labor  at  public 
demand,  as  an  innkeeper  and  a  common  carrier  are  to-day. 
The  price  of  cloth  and  of  bread  were  fixed  in  the  interest  of 
the  consimier  or  of  the  guild.    But  the  spirit  of  individual 
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welfare  in  the  way  that  seems  to  us  best  adapted  to  promote 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  tiieories  of  those  who  extol  individual 
liberty,  who  see  the  happiness  and  look  for  the  advancement 
of  manJdnd  in  the  free  play  of  each  man's  activity,  separately 
or  in  voluntary  cooperation  for  the  common  good,  and  who 
consequently  think  that  their  fellow  men  cannot  justly  or 
wisely  impose  restraints  upon  the  individual  except  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  freedom  of  action  like  that  which  they  are 
willing  to  grant — ^these  theories  are  out  of  favor. 

But  it  is  thought  that  judges  still  believe  in  them,  and  this 
is  resented.  For,  it  is  said,  they  never  had  much  truth,  and 
most  of  what  they  had  has  evaporated,  being  rendered  in- 
applicable by  changed  conditions.  This  somewhat  disparages 
a  mode  of  political  thought  which,  after  all,  traces  its  ancestrj^ 
through  the  patriots  of  the  English  and  American  revolu- 
tions to  the  barons  of  King  John.  It  may  not  embody  the 
simi  total  of  political  wisdom,  yet,  if  its  principles,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  temporary  applications,  ever  contained  any- 
thing of  value  for  civilized  society,  it  retains  something  still, 
for  it  relates  to  fundamentals.  The  very  phrase  "  conditions 
have  changed"  implies  that  fundamentals  do  not  change. 
The  multiphcation-table  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are 
still  valid.  If  we  can  detect  the  real  reasons  that  should  de- 
termine a  coiu'se  of  practice,  a  rule  of  law,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  may  derive  from  it  a  principle  that  can  hardly 
change,  however  its  applications  may  vary.  It  is  through  no 
accident,  it  is  not  for  mere  reasons  of  historical  interest,  that 
legal  education  throughout  modem  Europe  begins  with  the 
study  of  legal  principles  as  developed  in  ancient  Rome. 

Whether  or  not  the  course  approved  by  Mill  and  Spencer 
is  the  course  most  likely  to  be  safe  and  prosperous,  their  ideas 
were  doomed  to  fall  from  favor.  The  less  discerning  fol- 
lowers of  a  theory  worship  it  blindly.  Like  the  pacifists,  they 
insist  on  applying  it  where  the  facts,  properly  appreciated,  do 
not  warrant  its  ajpplication,  until  it  takes  scandal  from  follies 
and  failures  not  justly  to  be  charged  upon  it.  Its  "  virtues 
else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace  .  .  .  shall  in  the  general 
censure  take  corruption."  Then  comes  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum.  Any  way  of  doing  things  has  its  balance  of  good 
and  evil,  its  advantages  and  drawbacks.  What  is  familiar 
grows  tiresome,  what  seems  novel  attracts. 

The  theory  which  exalts  the  function  of  the  state  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  majority  at  the  expense  of  its 
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function  in  guarding  the  security  and  freedom  of  all,  owes  a 
good  deal  of  its  influence  in  this  country  to  the  importation 
of  German  thinking.  In  Germany,  along  with  Roman  law, 
was  adopted  the  Roman  theory  of  the  state,  which  successful 
struggles  for  liberty  have  overthrown  in  England  and  in 
France.  In  Germany  survives  that  theory  which  subordi- 
nates the  freedom  of  the  citizen  to  the  convenience  of  the 
state.  Great  as  are  its  advantages  in  some  respects,  it  is  the 
theory  that  "  put  the  hemlock  to  the  lips  of  Socrates  and 
brought  Christ  to  the  cross."  Its  latest  words  are  written  in 
the  blood  and  tears  of  Europe.  But  the  chief  reason  of  all 
for  the  undervaluing  of  human  freedom  is  that  conditions 
were  bound  to  change,  and  have  changed,  so  as  really  to 
transfer  many  measures,  which  the  advocates  of  laissez-faire 
condemned  as  class  or  paternalistic  legislation,  into  the 
domain  of  laws  that  protect  essential  liberties  from  inter- 
ference. If  a  father  thinks  that  apples  are  not  ripe,  and  tells 
his  boy  not  to  eat  them,  the  youngster,  who  knows  better, 
is  likely  to  think  ill  of  the  rule  agamst  eating  green  apples, 
as  well  as  to  blame  his  father  for  not  knowing  when  apples 
are  ripe.  So  has  a  younger  generation  treated  the  doctrines 
of  laissez-faire. 

IV 

The  Federal  liand  Bank  is  incorporated  to  lend  money 
to  farmers.  Its  main  object  is  to  increase  the  general  pros- 
perity by  aiding  the  business  of  a  class.  Its  original  capital 
is  almost  wholly  contributed  by  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently raised  by  taxation.  This  in  effect  compels  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  take  money  out  of  their  busi- 
nesses and  lend  it  to  farmers  to  put  into  their  business.  What 
capital  does  not  come  from  taxation  is  mostly  raised  by  sell- 
ing bonds  exempted  from  taxation.  This,  in  effect,  exempts 
farmers  from  taxation  on  the  money  they  borrow.  Of  course 
the  measure  has  merits.  One  is  that  it  goes  some  way  to 
compensate  agriculture  for  the  favors  a  protective  tariff  has 
long  bestowed  on  manufactiu^. 

The  white  slave  law  sends  a  man  to  jail  for  transporting 
a  woman  across  a  State  line  for  an  immoral  purpose.  It 
leaves  impunished  the  acts  of  enticement  or  prostitution 
which  constitute  the  real  offence.  Traffic  which  crosses  a 
State  line  is  made  criminal.  That  which  docs  not,  goes  on 
with  impunity.     The  act  of  transportation  which  the  law 
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attempts  to  punish  is  innocent  in  appearance,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  immoral  purpose  is  hardly  discoverable  but  by  acci- 
dent, often  through  attempted  blackmail  Moreover,  the  act 
of  transportati(»  is  innocent  in  fact,  for  it  is  not  done  in 
execution  of  the  immoral  purpose,  but  only  in  preparation 
for  executing  it.  The  purpose  may  be  abandoned,  yet  the 
crime  is  complete.  The  law  does  not  in  general  punish  prep- 
aration for  crime.  It  only  punishes  acts  which  if  the 
crime  were  consunmiated  would  form  a  part  of  conmiit- 
tingit. 

Merely  to  prepare  for  crime  is  as  harmless  as  merely  to  re- 
solve upon  it.  The  law  punishes  a  man  for  what  he  does,  not 
for  what  he  was  going  to  do.  An  evil  intent  interferes  with 
nobody. 

The  white  slave  law  is  not  efficacious.  It  is  tyrannical. 
To  abolish  or  restrict  prostitution  by  criminal  law,  we  must 
deal  with  prostitution,  not  with  interstate  travel. 

When  President  Wilson  signed  the  child  labor  bill,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  the  proudest  act  of  his  life. 
Nothing  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  change  that  has 
come  over  our  way  of  looking  at  legislation.  The  act  leaves 
the  employment  of  children  as  legal  as  ever.  Dealers  have  a 
right  to  buy  the  produce  of  the  factories  where  they  are 
employed.  Yet  it  takes  from  every  dealer  in  the  country  the 
right  to  carry  on  the  necessary  business — by  which,  presum- 
ably, a  dealer  earns  his  living  and  supports  his  family — of 
shipping  his  goods  to  his  customers,  provided  it  happens  that 
his  customer  lives  without  the  State  and  the  goods  came,  no 
matter  how  long  before,  from  a  factory  where,  within  thirty 
days  before  they  left  it,  a  child  had  answered  a  telephone  or 
washed  a  window.  But  his  business  competitor  may  freely 
ship  precisely  similar  goods.  The  dealer's  ignorance  that  his 
goods  were  made  in  a  place  where  children  worked  is  no  de- 
fence. Every  dealer  m  the  country  risks  going  to  jail  for 
every  interstate  shipment  he  makes,  unless  he  procures  a 
guarantee  from  the  original  manufacturer  of  the  particular 
goods. 

Because  it  cannot  forbid  the  employment  of  children, 
Congress  strikes  at  every  dealer  and  deprives  him  of  liberty 
to  carry  on  his  ordinarily  lawful  trade,  if  some  factory  owner 
of  whom  the  dealer  may  never  have  heard  has  done  something 
he  had  a  right  to  do  which  does  not  in  the  least  aflFect  the 
character  of  what  the  dealer  does.    In  other  words,  because 
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Congress  could  not  reach  the  manufacturers,  it  ordered  the 
interstate  dealers  to  boycott  them.  If  a  man  beyond  my 
reach  is  doing  something  I  object  to,  it  is  ungenerous  for  me 
to  hold  a  pistol  at  another's  head  and  threaten  his  life  unless 
he  makes  the  first  man  desist.  But  that  is  the  way  we  tried 
to  control  child  labor,  until  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  law 
void  on  other  grounds. 

Congress  has  power,  within  limits,  to  deprive  us  of  our 
happiness,  our  property,  our  liberty  and  our  lives.  But 
power  does  not  give  moral  right.  The  riffht  to  carry  on 
interstate  commerce  is  a  privilege  of  American  citizenship. 
It  is  like  the  right  to  walk  the  streets.  If  the  child  labor  law 
had  not  been  passed  with  the  approbation  of  many  conscien- 
tious persons,  one  would  hardly  have  supposed  there  could  be 
a  difference  of  opinicm  as  to  the  propriety  of  excluding  a 
man  from  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  because,  no  law  saying 
him  nay,  he  had  seen  fit  to  give  employment  to  a  child  of 
thirteen.  To  cut  him  off  from  commerce  is  like  cutting  him 
off  from  the  services  of  the  fire  department  in  case  his  factory 
catches  fire. 

Is  it  possible  that  at  this  day  and  in  this  coimtry  our 
right  to  carry  on  the  hannless  acts  of  life,  to  use  the  mails, 
or  be  protected  by  the  police,  can  with  public  approbation  be 
made  to  depend,  not  on  our  observing  the  laws  which  the 
community  lays  down  for  us,  but  on  our  conforming  to  its 
standards  of  propriety? 

In  this  country,  legislation  has  been  proceeding  in  viola- 
tion of  elementary  justice  and  along  lines  of  least  efficiency. 
It  has  proceeded  much  as  it  would  proceed  if  the  object  were 
to  produce  the  maximum  of  restramt  on  beneficial  activities, 
and  the  minimum  of  restraint  on  injurious  activities.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  People 
look  only  at  the  object  of  a  statute,  to  see  if  they  approve  it. 
Then,  unless  it  hurts  them  individually,  they  pay  no  attention 
to  the  method  by  whidi  the  object  is  attained.  They  would 
not  permit  a  fire  engine  to  drive  to  a  fire  at  full  speed  through 
a  crowded  street  and  run  over  people  indiscriminately.  But 
when  a  legislature  rushes  through  a  statute,  if  they  approve 
its  object,  they  resent  inquiry  into  its  methods,  though  it 
hampers  and  harrasses  hundreds. 

We  had  better  make  up  our  minds  whether  we  wish  the 
United  States  Government  to  deal  with  child  labor,  prostitu- 
tion, adulterated  food  and  immoral  picture  films,  and,  if  we 
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do,  then  give  it  power  to  act  directly;  for  it  caimot  othen^ 
act  efficaciously,  justly,  or  always  honorably. 

And  even  if  Congress  had  power  over  the  whole  field  of 
government,  we  should  need  some  theory  as  to  what  it  had 
better  leave  to  the  States;  for  if  the  Federal  Government 
tries  to  control  matters  which  interest  a  section  of  the  coimtry 
more  vitally  than  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Union  will 
before  long  produce  more  discord  than  harmony. 

Fb£D£Rick  Gbeex. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATION 


BY   PAUIi   EESTEB 


Is  tile  civilized  world  willing,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
great  war,  to  consider  the  question  of  international  legislative 
representation? 

Germany,  seeking  to  separate  peoples  that  she  might  the 
more  readily  prey  upon  them,  has,  in  fact,  caused  them  to 
draw  together  imtil  to-day  there  is  an  actual  league  of  na- 
tions^ an  actual  alliance  of  Christian  civilization  against 
brutal  and  despotic  power  such  as  the  world  has  never  known 
before.  * 

The  necessity  for  a  harmonious  international  policy  has 
received  a  complete  and  fearful  demonstration,  and  when 
this  ordeal  passes,  both  logic  and  experience  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  wisdom  of  placing  the  responsibihty  for,  and  in 
a  sense  the  direction  of,  such  a  harmonious  policy  upon  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  world  rather  than  upon  the  executive 
heads  of  the  various  nations,  and  the  administrative  groups 
by  which  they  are  surrounded;  groups  invariably  assembled 
by  appointment,  not  by  election. 

In  thinking,  then,  of  a  basis  for  that  permanent  league 
of  nations  to  which  all  reasonable  men  and  women  look  for- 
ward as  a  guarantee  against  any  repetition  of  the  savage 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  all  mankind  which  now  disturbs  the 
world  so  needlessly,  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  how  the 
people,  through  their  more  inmiediate  representatives,  may 
take  over  a  greater  share  of  those  international  activities 
which,  hitherto,  the  heads  of  Governments  have  conducted 
through  their  ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  or  other — ^and 
often  secret — agents. 

Hitherto,  almost  without  exception.  Governments  have 
dealt  with  Governments,  never  peoples  with  peoples ;  execu- 
tive has  dealt  with  executive,  never  parliament  with  parlia- 
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ment.  The  relation  of  nation  to  nation  has  been  more  or 
less  arbitrary,  more  or  less  personal ;  causes  for  friction  have 
been  created  or  removed  almost  at  will  by  persons  in  high 
authority,  and  the  danger  line  has  seldom  been  remote. 

To  continue  to  place  such  vast  and  dangerous  powers 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  heads  of  nations,  and  the 
appointed  administrative  groups  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, is  to  risk  supplanting  the  grotesque,  obsolete,  and 
brutal  autocracy  with  which  me  world  is  now  at  war  by  an 
imperialism  almost  as  dangerous;  while  to  place  a  part  of 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  legislative  representatives  of  the 
people  would  be  to  make  an  international  application  of  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  democracy. 

Democracy  is  founded  upon  certain  definite  principles, 
and  the  agencies  through  which  it  is  given  govemmental 
effect  must  square  with  uese  principles  if  applied  democracy 
is  to  survive.  The  increasing  centralization  of  power,  while 
legitimate  and  necessary  in  time  of  war,  and,  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,  desirable  even  in  time  of  peace  because  of  its 
greater  effectiveness,  would  very  soon  constitute  a  grave 
menace  to  personal  freedom  without  some  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Belief  in  democracy,  essentiaUy  the  application  of  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  life  to  public  affau*s,  springs  from 
tlie  high  faith  free  men  place  in  themselves  and  in  each  other ; 
and  the  evidence  is  abundant  that  frcnn  their  own  number 
the  people  of  a  democratic  nati(m  can  choose  representatives 
who  very  fairly  reflect  their  aims  and  aspirations.  The  im- 
pulse toward  right  living,  the  desire  for  an  ethical  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  affairs:  these  are  the  natural  impulses 
and  desires  of  free  men  and  women,  and  they  must  increas- 
ingly prevail  throughout  the  world  with  the  removal  of  arbi- 
trary Governments  and  the  spread  and  development  of 
ordered  freedom. 

The  people  as  a  whole  can  have  no  object,  no  profit  nor 
gain,  no  advantage  whatever,  except  in  the  general  welfare; 
and  power  is,  consequently,  safer  m  the  hands  of  the  whole 
people,  or  their  immediate  representatives,  than  when  con- 
gested in  the  hands  of  any  special  class  or  govemmental 
clique  which  might  derive  some  advantage  from  its  abuse. 
International  comity,  therefore,  can  more  safely  be  left  to 
nations  than  to  Governments.  When  this  war  is  won  in- 
ternational relations  cannot  be  permitted  to  relapse  into 
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tiie  old  dangerous  condition.  The  sly,  secretive,  interna- 
tional middleman  has  proved  himself  an  utter  failure  and 
his  day  is  ^one.  The  splendid  league  of  nations  which  has 
been  bom  in  the  travail  of  this  terrific  struggle,  and  which 
we  see  growing  and  strengthening  day  by  day,  must  be  a 
league  of  peoples  rather  than  an  arbitrary  league  of  Grovem- 
ments  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  true  destiny.  If  it  is  a  league  of 
peoples  it  will  be  a  league  of  peace. 

In  short,  what  the  world  seems  now  most  to  need  is  not 
control  by  some  new  super-government,  but  the  most  direct 
possible  application  of  the  best  sense  of  all  the  people  to  the 
management  of  what  are,  after  aU,  strictly  and  essentially 
their  own  aflFairs. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  might  not  the  interchange  of  what 
we  may  term  International  Legislative  Representatives  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction? 

Suppose  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
make  a  beginning  by  exchanging  such  representatives.  Sup- 
pose a  member  of  our  Senate  should  be  chosen,  by  some 
method  of  election,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  invi- 
tation of  that  body,  while  a  member  of  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  invited  to  occupy  a  place  on  the  benches 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  we  in  our  turn  should 
receive  a  representative  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  a 
representative  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  his 
place  in  our  House  of  Representatives.  These  international 
legislative  representatives  would,  of  course,  cast  no  votes  in 
the  bodies  to  which  they  were  accredited,  but  they  would  as- 
suredly have  the  right  to  be  heard  on  aU  matters  affecting 
international  relations,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  conunittee; 
their  remarks  would  be  reported  in  the  press,  and  the  people 
at  large  would  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  questions  considered. 

The  international  legislative  representatives  from  Great 
Britain  would  be  at  liberty  to  scrutinize  our  laws  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  it  would  be  their  dutv  to  point  out  any  injustice 
or  possible  cause  for  friction  which  any  contemplated  legis- 
lation might  embody.  Great  Britain's  legislative  representa- 
tives would,  in  tmn,  be  called  upon  to  interpret  and  explain 
to  our  legislative  bodies  all  bills  pending  in  Parliament  which 
touched  upon  international  issues,  or  which  had  special  sig- 
nificance to  our  interests,  commercial  or  otherwise.  In  Lon- 
don our  legislative  representatives  would  have  precisely  the 
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same  duties  and  the  same  privileges  granted  to  the  British 
legislative  representatives  in  Washington.  Not  only  should 
the  international  legislative  representative  have  the  right  to 
be  heard  on  aU  international  subjects,  but  it  would  be  his 
obvious  duty  to  report  to  a  conmiittee  in  the  legislative  body 
from  which  he  came,  not  simply  upon  questions  relative  to 
the  measures  in  process  of  enactment  under  his  observation, 
but  also  upon  the  effect  of  the  legislative  policy  of  his  own 
Government  on  the  body  to  which  he  was  accredited. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  send 
Lord  Bryce  to  Washington,  and  that  the  Senate  should  send 
Mr.  Root  to  London?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Lord 
Bryce  would  be  heard  with  keen  interest  and  attention,  and 
that  his  words  would  be  weighed,  not  only  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  or  in  conmnittee,  but  by  aU  the  country?  Or  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Root  would  be 
equally  welcome  and  his  words  equally  weighed  in  London? 

In  times  of  crisis  and  great  anxiety  the  mere  presence  of 
such  men,  being  an  outward  sign  and  recognition  of  fellow- 
ship and  common  interest,  would  be  a  source  of  strength  and 
reassurance.  Dealing  with  large  general  principles  and  poli- 
cies rather  than  with  specific  facts,  they  would  be  permitted 
a  range  and  freedom  of  speech  which  has  never  been  granted 
to  ambassadors. 

It  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  having  tried 
such  an  experiment,  foimd  a  working-basis  in  some  reason- 
able application  of  the  principles  suggested,  France  and 
Italy  might  also  see  fit  to  exchange  with  them,  and  with 
each  other,  like  legislative  representatives;  if  then  Cuba 
should  follow  their  example,  and  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  if  then  Japan  and  China,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  the  great  free  dominions  of  the  British  Empire 
should  send  and  receive  such  international  legislative  repre- 
sentatives, might  not  this  interchange  lead  to  a  striking  of 
the  balance  in  aU  international  legislation,  and  even  be  a  step 
toward  tiie  creation  of  a  World-Parliament,  comprised  of 
many  local  divisions,  aU  acting  in  S3mipathetic  unison  on  in- 
ternational questions,  while  retaining  complete  freedom  and 
national  integrity? 

That  such  representatives,  meeting  in  numbers,  on  a 
plane  of  absolute  equality,  for  free  and  open  discussion  of 
the  public  business,  would  be  less  inclined  to  become  remote 
and  imresponsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  less  likely  to  be 
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warped  by  ambition,  influenced  by  bad  example,  or  won  away 
from  duty  by  the  love  of  power,  than  single  executives  and 
the  administrative  groups  siu*rounding  them,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

The  creation  of  such  a  body  need  not  deprive  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  own  Government,  nor  of  any  democratic 
Government,  of  any  necessary  powers.  There  would,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  be  a  tendency  to  restrict  and  limit  execu- 
tive activity  more  and  more  to  purely  executive  questions, 
while  leaving  to  the  legislative  representatives,  national  and 
international,  the  creation  of  a  policy  which  would  steadily 
reduce  the  danger  and  frequency  of  international  emergen- 
cies. The  ability  of  the  executive  to  act  with  decision  in  a 
crisis  would  not  be  diminished,  but  the  probable  necessity  for 
such  action  would  be  diminished. 

How  to  return  to  the  people  the  great  powers  now  gath- 
ered in  the  hands  of  the  administrative  branches  of  aU  Gov- 
ernments, when  the  present  need  for  such  concentration  shall 
have  passed,  is  one  of  the  vital  problems  which  confronts 
mankind.  The  strength  of.  the  Government  should  at  aU 
times  be  determined  by  the  people,  and  it  should  be  exactly 
proportionate  to  its  just  obligations.  It  should  be  neither 
overbearing  nor  feeble.  Practical  democracy  and  not  social- 
ism should  be  the  strongest  advocate  of  social  justice;  prac- 
tical democracy  and  not  imperialism  should  be  the  strongest 
advocate  of  administrative  efficiency.  The  collective  will  of 
a  free  people,  constitutionally  expressed,  should  be  more 
potent  and  more  powerful  than  the  will  of  an  autocracy,  and 
its  vigorous  and  complete  enforcement  in  the  face  of  national 
peril  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  of 
the  administrative  group  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  This 
involves  no  usurpation.  But  if  such  powers  were  to  remain 
vested  in  the  executive,  and  in  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  Governments,  after  the  danger  which  evoked  them 
had  passed,  an  era  of  imperialism,  beneficent  or  otherwise, 
would  be  ushered  in. 

Even  when  these  powers  lapse  at  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  habit  of  power  on  the  part  of  those  placed  in  au- 
thority, and  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  administrative  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  by  the  citizen,  is  not  unlikely  to 
remain,  to  the  detriment  of  both. 

Would  not  the  widening  of  the  representative  principle 
from  its  present  national  application  to  an  international 
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application,  taid  to  offset  this  very  real  danger  by  restoring 
the  even  baJance  which  should  exist  between  the  administra- 
tive and  the  leffisUtiTe  principles,  and  so  allow  the  continu- 
ance and  devcJopment  of  real  democracy?  Without  some 
such  application  of  the  repressotative  principle,  would  there 
not  be  a  certain  danger  that  wiule  we  retained  national 
democracy  we  should  have  intematicmal  imperialism?  Is  it 
not  obviously  necessary  to  strengthen  the  foundations  when 
the  superstructure  has  been  greatly  increased? 

International  legislative  representatives  would  undoubt- 
edly reflect  the  will  and  pmpose  of  the  people  as  a  iidiole 
ratLer  tiian  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  executive  group, 
whidi,  changing  at  intervals,  as  party  succeeds  party  in 
control  of  Grovemmental  agencies,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  fasten  ill-considered  international  policies  permanently 
upon  any  nation.  Secret  understandmgs  and  secret  com- 
pacts,  which  seem  inevitable  between  rukrs,  are  practically 
mipossible  between  legislative  bodies. 

Dynastic  policies  could  have  little  or  no  weight  with  in- 
ternational legislative  representatives,  who  should  be  re- 
ceived only  by  deliberative  bodies  from  deliberative  bodies. 
Even  Grovemmental  policies  would  have  small  weight  if  they 
were  of  a  kind  that  could  not  bear  the  light  of  day  and  survive 
open  and  free  discussion. 

Nice  questions  would  undoubtedly  arise ;  the  right  to  ex- 
plain, to  interpret,  to  persuade,  would  properly  be  admitted 
whoi  the  right  to  coerce  would  be  as  properly  denied.  Propa- 
ganda would  be  no  more  tolerated  on  the  part  of  an  inter- 
national legislative  representative  than  it  would  be  if  at- 
tempted by  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  nation. 

Unfortunate  selections  would  undoubtedly  be  made  from 
time  to  time  by  aU  the  states  participating  in  such  an  inter- 
change. It  might  not  be  realized  that  a  great  conservative 
is,  more  often  tiian  another,  the  one  to  give  effect  safely  to 
radical  or  even  revolutionary  measures,  and  that,  once  con- 
vinced of  the  justiee  and  necessity  of  any  contemplated 
change,  he  is  its  surest  and  most  unfaltering  advocate.  The 
activity  of  Samuel  Adams  and  the  eloquence  of  Patrick 
Hairy  would  have  accomplished  little  had  not  such  men  as 
Greorge  Mason  and  (Jeorge  Washington  come  to  their  sup- 
port. The  political  idealist  has  his  utility,  we  know;  the 
extremist  and  the  ultra-radical  have  theirs,  perhaps ;  but  the 
steadfast,  cool  headed,  weU-intentioned,  average  man  makes 
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the  safest  and  most  useful  radical,  for  his  idea  of  political 
evolution  is  not  based  on  bloodshed,  piUage,  social  dislocation, 
nor  the  destruction  of  the  world's  heritage.  Neither  does  he 
feel  that  he  alone  is  capable  of  directing  human  progress; 
and  he  retires  from  office  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  he 
enters  it. 

Could  not  such  international  legislative  representatives, 
gathered,  as  they  might  ultimately  be,  permanently  or  peri- 
odicaUy,  in  every  capitol  of  the  world,  not  as  the  agents  of 
administrations,  but  exclusively  as  the  representatives  of  de- 
liberative bodies ;  men  receiving  moderate  compensation,  dis- 
tinguished because  of  their  services,  not  because  of  their 
power;  constructive  statesmen  and  political  economists 
rather  than  politicians;  could  not  these  men  be  depended 
upon  to  give  mipersonal  consideration  to  such  vital  and  press- 
ing questions  as  the  rights  of  small  nations,  to  such  all-im- 
portant questions  as  how  best  to  adjust  the  responsibilities 
of  real  democracy  to  undeveloped  and  semi-developed  races, 
with  absolute  justice  to  such  races,  and  yet  with  safety  to 
orderly  forms  of  government  ? 

Might  they  not  aid  in  demonstrating  that  the  foundations 
of  democracy  are  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to  include 
all  peoples  who  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  be  capable  of 
self-government,  and  that  they  can  also  shelter  and  protect 
all  backward  peoples  and  safeguard  them  in  the  time  of  their 
immatiuity? 

Were  such  a  body  now  in  existence,  might  it  not  exercise 
a  sobering  influence  upon  untimely  Irish  agitation,  and  yet 
ultimately  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  real  Irish  problem? 
Would  not  Japanese  intervention,  and  the  possibility  of 
permanent  Japanese  expansion  in  Siberia  come  within  the 
province  of  its  consideration,  thus  giving  the  people  a  voice 
in  the  momentus  decisions  involved?  Might  not  such  inter- 
national legislative  representatives  help  to  solve  the  vast  and 
complex  economic  problems  which  will  confront  the  nations 
at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities?  Should  not  the  people, 
through  such  direct  representatives,  have  a  hand  in  shaping 
the  world  in  which  they  must  live?  Should  not  those  who 
must  assuredly  bear  aU  the  burdens  have  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing the  division  of  the  load  ?  The  old  cry  of  taxation  without 
representation  has  its  world  application;  the  world  war,  for 
which  we  all  must  pay  in  blood,  or  treasure,  or  opportunity, 
has  taught  us  that. 
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These  and  similar  problems  would  nataraOy  reoeiYe  the 
^lecial  ooDsidenitioD  of  intematioiial  legislathre  representar 
tnres  in  their  coUectnre  sense;  tiius  great  responsibilities  would 
be  shared  among  all  civilized  people,  and  the  exclusion  which 
breeds  discontent  would  be  succeeded  by  a  truly  democratic 
policy  of  broad  inclusion. 

Mig^  not  this  free  interchange  <rf  views,  if  long  adhered 
to,  ultimately  align  all  friendly  nations  in  a  hannonious 
policy  of  progress  based  on  perfect  understanding  and  mu- 
tual concessions?  To  establi^  right  naticxud  conduct  by 
informed  evolution  from  within  the  l^^lative  bodies  of  the 
wcfM  would  seem  in  the  kmg  run  safer  tiian  to  rely  upcm 
executive  negotiation,  special  treaties,  coercion,  or  extra- 
neous guidance  or  control  of  any  sort  International  rela- 
tions would  tiius  become  evolutkxiary,  and  would  advance 
with  the  general  advance  of  human  affairs.  The  people  of 
one  generation  would  not  be  confined  by  the  compromises, 
the  bargains,  the  agreements,  nor  the  entangling  alliances 
of  a  previous  generation,  but  would  be  free  to  keep  step 
with  aU  their  feUows  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 
Administrative  changes,  with  their  consequent  reversals  of 
policy,  party  contests,  and  political  crises  generaUy  in  the 
ffreat  nations,  would  be  in  a  measure,  at  least,  isolated  f rc»n 
mtemational  relations,  or  their  influence  localized  and  dimin- 
ished. Whereas,  if  the  international  body  should  derive  its 
authority  exclusively  from  the  executives  of  the  various 
Grovemments,  it  would  be  continuaUy  disturbed  by  changes 
in  the  attitude  of  the  appointing  powers. 

The  constant  and  free  interchange  of  views  would  tend 
not  only  to  bring  aU  international  relations  into  the  open  and 
to  keep  them  there,  but  it  would  tend  also  to  soften  harsh 
national  boundaries  as  the  people  of  aU  lands  more  and  more 
merged  national  interests  m  human  interests. 

Ambassadors,  ministers,  and  ccmsuls  would,  of  course, 
remain  as  the  direct  agents  of  the  executive  heads  of  Gov- 
emments,  but  their  powers  would  be  limited.  Soon  democ- 
racy, the  world  over,  would  call  to  its  service  not  only  the 
stability,  good  faith,  and  sound  understanding  of  the  average 
man,  but  the  highest  abilities  of  the  exceptional  man;  the 
one  being  as  necessary  to  and  as  properly  at  its  service  as 
the  other. 

Men  among  men  would  at  first  hand  thresh  out  their  dif- 
ferences, voice  would  answer  voice  in  open  debate  before  an 
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assembly  trained  and  expert  in  international  law,  and  ethics, 
logic,  and,  above  aU,  common  sense  would  be  found  to  have 
the  same  value  in  international  relations  as  in  aU  other  human 
relations.  Arbitration  will  never  be  successful  between 
nations  until  the  mood  for  arbitration,  founded  on  good  will, 
faith,  and  mutual  understanding,  has  been  established. 

Might  not  some  such  arrangement  as  has  been  suggested 
tend  to  give  an  international  application  to  that  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  democracy  which  seeks  not  to  level  but 
to  equalize,  not  to  compel  a  weary  ccmformity,  but  to  induce 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  individual  in  the 
environment  of  his  own  choice,  while  assuring  to  his  fellow 
the  same  opportunity?  Might  we  not,  by  taking  some  such 
course,  place  ourselves  on  the  road  to  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  international  understanding;  a  body  without  direct  power, 
but  having  behind  it  the  power  of  all  tiie  people?  Might  not 
the  preponderance  of  such  a  real  alliance  attract  like  the 
power  of  gravity  until  it  ultimately  drew  all  peoples  within 
the  circle  of  its  influence? 

Such  an  application  of  the  representative  principle  may 
appear  startling  and  unfamiliar,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
fatalistic  standards  of  the  past,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  novelty 
at  aU.  Good  relations  based  upon  clear  understanding  are 
now  sought,  and  have  long  been  sought,  by  friendly  nations ; 
aU  that  is  advocated  is  an  extended  applicati(m  of  a  weU- 
tried  basic  principle. 

There  is  no  valid  reason,  seemingly,  which  forbids  placing 
the  fundamental  intemati(mal  relations  of  peoples  upon  a 
representative  basis,  thus  leading  toward  a  real  federation 
of  the  world  in  which  the  good-will  of  the  people  should 
supersede  the  old  ill-wiU  of  autocratic  Governments;  in 
which  the  general  welfare  should  be  sought,  while  nationality, 
like  personality,  should  be  forever  cherished  and  preserved, 
and  the  international  mind  find  its  rational  means  of  ex- 
pression. 

Paul  Ejesteb. 


THE  18TH  CENTURY  DIARY  OF 

EZRA  STILES 

BY   CHABLES   HOPKINS  CLABK 


Histories  often  suffer,  and  perhaps  oftener  deserve,  the 
charge  of  inaccuracy  in  their  transactions  with  fact  and  of 
prejudice  in  their  dealings  with  character.  With  biographies, 
the  reader  always  has  to  prepare  himself  to  discount  the 
hero-worship  of  their  writers;  and  the  autobiography  is  af- 
fected necessarily  by  the  author's  natural  absorption  in  his 
subject,  while  it  suffers,  too,  from  being  more  or  less  de- 
pendent for  its  statements  on  memory,  which,  although  it  is 
at  the  basis  of  intelligence,  is  nevertheless  notoriously  de- 
ceptive. But,  whatever  their  defects,  books  of  this  sort  are 
interesting,  and,  as  we  grow  older,  their  interest  very  much 
increases. 

Now  a  diary,  though  similar  in  general  character  to  these 
works,  stands  on  a  different  footing,  but  no  whit  behind  them 
.  in  the  possibility  of  interest.  It  records  events  from  day  to 
day  as  they  occur,  and,  therefore,  it  has  the  facts  in  hand 
without  calling  on  uncertain  memory  for  assistance.  One 
diary,  it  is  true,  may  be  as  conmionplace  as  an  almanac,  but 
even  then  it  is  contemporaneous  with  its  record.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  diary  may  be  written  by  so  clever  a  man  that  it 
will  present  a  picture  of  its  day  such  as  cannot  be  got  else- 
where, and  at  the  same  time  reveal  the  always  interesting 
human  nature  of  its  author,  whose  fancies  and  prejudices,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  conceal  themselves,  come  boldly  out  and 
often  add  a  piquant  quality  to  the  narrative,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles.  Even  if  that  book 
was,  alas,  so  heroically,  if  necessarily,  expurgated,  enough 
was  left  in  the  great  vinegar  cruet  to  free  the  reader's  mind 
of  any  doubts  as  to  what  the  vindictive  old  secretary  thought 
of  his  various  associates,  at  the  same  time  that  he  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  our  national  history. 
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Of  this  entertaining  sort  is  the  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  con- 
densed and  carefully  edited  by  that  scholarly  historian,  Dr, 
Franklin  B.  Dexter  of  Yale.  He  has  cut  the  apparently 
endless  manuscripts  down  to  three  large  volumes  of  about 
600  pages  each,  with  a  later  volume  of  itineraries  and  cor- 
respondence. To  read  all  this  looks  like  a  task,  but  it  proves 
a  privilege.  Stiles  was  bom  in  North  Haven  in  1727.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1746,  studied  theology  there,  and  served 
the  college  as  a  tutor  from  1749  to  1755.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  caUed  to  be  pastor  of  a  Congregational  churdhi  in 
Newport,  R.  I.  From  there  he  fled  into  Massachusetts  in 
1776,  when  the  church  and  city  were  abandoned.  In  1777 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Yale  College,  and  he  held  the 
office  until  his  death  in  1795.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  those  stirring  times — the  correspondent  of  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Noah  Webster  and  Putnam,  host  for  John 
Adams,  guest  of  Rochambeau,  and  meeting  on  terms  of  social 
equality  whoever  was  active  in  affairs. 

When  it  appear^  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  diary  is 
given  in  the  1,800  pages  of  condensation,  the  reader  is  sur- 
prised that  the  man  could  have  done  mudi  but  write  it,  and 
vet  it  is  in  fact  the  record  of  an  astonishingly  busy  life — a  life 
busy  with  outside  affairs,  and  yet  with  horn's  upon  hours 
every  day  given  to  study  and  reading  and  searching  for  facts. 

His  entries  begin  with  mention  of  his  reading  of  Hebrew, 
and  by  and  by  he  marks  down  his  daily  life.    He  says : 

Yesterday  I  finished,  &  this  day  I  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible 
in  Course  in  my  Study.  My  daily  manner  is,  first,  in  the  Morning 
to  offer  up  secret  Prayer  to  God — ^then,  calling  my  Family  together, 
read  a  Chapter  in  the  Bible  in  Course  and  Perform  Family  Prayer 
then  read  by  myself  one  to  3  or  4  Chapters  is  Course  with  frequent 
reference  to  the  Original  Hebrew  &  Greek,  with  Commentators 
antient  &  modem;  lately  I  have  made  much  use  of  the  Zohar,  in 
which,  with  the  Syriac,  I  now  daily  read  a  portion.  This  usuallv 
brings  me  to  X  or  XI  o'Clock  before  noon.  Then  I  walk  abroad  & 
visit  After  dinner  I  read  an  hour  or  two,  sometimes  one  Thing  & 
sometimes  another,  &  then  visit.  In  the  evening  read  an  hour  or  two. 
Between  IX  &  X  attend  Family  Prayer.  About  XI  retire  to  bed  & 
commit  myself  &  all  to  God  in  secret  Prayer. 

But  he  was  not  the  only  member  of  the  Stiles  family  who 
read  the  Bible,  nor  did  his  "  reading  in  Com-se ''  suffiee  for 
the  others,  for  we  have  this  entry: 

July  31,  1793:— My  daughter  Ruth  from  1775  to  1793  or  in  18  y. 
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has  read  her  Bible  fourteen  times  through ;  and  my  Gr'D  Eliza,  aat.  11, 
has  read  it  through  five  times.  Emilia  has  lost  her  minutes,  but  has 
proby  read  it  a  dozen  times  &  more,  for  she  read  it  once  a  year  for 
several  y  after  1775.  My  other  children  have  read  it  sundry  times. 
May  God  bless  the  Readg  of  this  holy  Book  to  them.  My  wife  died 
in  1775.  She  read  through  the  Bible  five  times  the  last  four  years  of 
her  life,  once  in  about  9  or  10  months.  Kezia  died  1785 ;  she  read  it 
through  five  times  the  last  five  years  of  her  Life.  Besides  readg  in 
Course  privately  in  my  Study,  I  read  thro'  the  Bible  in  my  Famy  at 
family  Morning  Prayers  from  1760  to  1791,  Eight  times,  or  once  in 
four  years.  My  famy  have  had  full  opporty  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  Contents  of  the  Bible. 

They  certainly  had.  It  reads  like  a  race  for  a  record, 
and  we  get  a  sense  from  this  record  of  the  piety  of  the  good 
man,  not  to  mention  other  suggestions  it  makes.  Stiles' 
beautiful  creed,  as  he  occasionally  records  it,  was  one  of  broad 
charity  to  all  his  fellowmen,  but  his  was  not  an  altogether 
yielding  nature.  Baptists  he  sets  down  as  guilty  of  obscurity 
in  their  doctrines.  Methodists  do  not  count  for  much,  and 
Quakers  are  out  of  place  in  revolutionary  times.  But  when 
he  comes  to  Episcopalians  his  charity  seems  to  evaporate.  He 
refers  indignantly  to  the  spirit  of  Episcopal  intrigue  in  the 
country;  and,  of  a  departed  Episcopal  friend,  he  notes  that 
he  had  ''  a  general  acquaintance  with  divinity,  but  was  not 
deeply  read  in  it,  was  of  indiflFerent  parts,  yet  made  a  toler- 
able figure  for  a  Church  clergyman."  Of  Episcopalians  in 
general  he  wrote  forcefully  though  ungrammatically : 

I  find  the  Ch  of  Engld  in  America,  espy  N  Engld,  inspired  with  a 
secular  principle,  unanimated  with  the  Love  of  Jesus  as  much  as  with 
the* Love  of  Dignities  and  Preeminence,  making  the  ch  an  Asylum 
for  polite  Vice  &  Irreligion.  .  .  The  most  profane  Swearers  &  aban- 
doned Debauchees  known,  and  continuing  such,  are  welcome  to  the 
Altar.  The  greater  part  of  their  Converts  in  N  Engld  had  fled  from 
other  Communions  for  Drunkenness,  Swearing  or  other  moral  Scandal. 

Of  the  famous  Dr.  Joseph  BeUamy  of  Woodbury,  he 
wrote,  on  reviewing  his  life:  "  His  numerous  noisy  writings 
have  blazed  their  day  and  one  generation  more  will  put  them 
to  sleep  " — a  remarkable  mixture  of  metaphors  without  any 
confusion  of  the  sentiments  they  convey.  So  much  for  his 
all-embracing  charity  and  universal  toleration.  Indeed,  those 
sentiments  do  not  appear  pervasive  of  that  period,  however 
general  they  may  be  now.  He  tells  us  that  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight, 
being  asked  why  he  did  not  commimicate  with  the  church  of 
Nortiiampton,  said  he'd  as  lief  communicate  with  the  devils 
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in  hell,  and  he  relates  that  in  1764  the  church  in  Guilford 
was  so  Congregational  that  they  "  beset  old  Dr.  Rossetter's 
house  and  would  have  shot  him,  because  he  was  a  Presby- 
terian," 

Dr.  Stiles  had  an  investigative  disposition  and  his  mind 
was  intensely  active.  He  studied  natiu*al  sciences,  calculated 
ellipses  and  other  celestial  phenomena,  and  made  instruments 
for  their  observation,  measm*ed  the  snow  and  rain  and  heat 
and  cold,  sought  travelers  to  find  out  from  them  about  distant 
people,  had  his  own  notions  about  the  Ten  Tribes  and  wanted 
the  notions  of  other  people,  attended  post-mortems  and 
siu*gical  operations — the  operations  first,  however;  and  al- 
ways wanted  to  know.  For  instance,  hearing  of  an  immense 
audience  in  a  church,  he  seciu^d  measurements  of  the  floor 
and  gallery  space  and,  aUowing  the  minimimi  for  each 
person,  proved  that  not  half  those  declared  to  have  been 
present  could  have  been  there — ^and  this  to  all  appearances 
in  a  spirit  of  love  of  accuracy  rather  than  through  profes- 
sional jealousy.  When  jarred  by  an  earthquake,  he  found 
he  had  written  a  luie  of  a  letter  during  the  agitation  (some 
of  us  would  have  stopped  writing) ,  and  then  he  figured  how 
long  it  took  him  to  write  a  line  on  that  piece  of  paper,  and 
concluded  that  that  was  the  length  of  time  of  the  shock. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  past  and  was  sure  that  the 
history  of  the  world,  "  especially  such  a  small  world  as  this," 
could  be  put  into  two  moderate  volumes,  according  to  the 
dignity  and  genius  of  history — and  he  could  do  it. 

He  was  very  ciu*ious  about  the  Jews  and  associated  with 
them  a  great  deal.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  their  no- 
tions of  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  a  good  many  of  whom 
were  anxiously  and  hopefully  awaiting  the  event  in  those 
days.  In  1764  one  put  it  down  for  him  to  happen  in  1788, 
and  another  in  1794.  A  rabbi  told  him  that  the  date  was 
uncertain,  but,  if  aU  nations  were  at  war  and  universal  tumult 
and  confusion  existed,  then  he  would  expect  it  immediately. 
If  this  rabbi  were  alive,  he  would  surely  be  on  the  lookout 
now.  Stiles  says  that  the  Jews  in  Newport  were  wont  to 
open  all  their  doors  and  windows  in  thunder-storms  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah ;  but  those  who  visit  that  fashionable 
resort  now  have  become  richer  and  burglars  have  become 
more  abundant,  and  so  this  approachable  custom  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  in  view  of  the  later  conditions  of  living. 

The  simple  credulity  of  this  wise  man  calls  for  some  notice 
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before  coming  to  realities.  He  tells  of  meeting  a  man,  who 
was  long  a  captive  of  the  Indians,  who  assured  him  that  his 
captors  had  brought  him  to  a  custom  of  eating  but  once  in 
forty-eight  hours.  Another  visitor  blandly  told  him  that  he 
had  eaten  nothing  for  twelve  and  a  half  days. 

At  that  period  they  were  unearthing  many  great  skeletons 
along  the  Hudson  river  and  further  west.  Of  course,  we 
shoiud  say  now  that  these  were  of  mastodons.  Dr.  Stiles 
scornfully  notes  that  ''  while  others  think  these  bones  come 
from  quadrupeds,  I  suppose  them  to  be  human."  He  rested 
his  belief  on  his  uncle's  statement  to  him  that,  according  to 
the  Indians,  there  had  lived  about  240  years  earlier  a  mon- 
strous person,  as  high  as  the  tops  of  pine-trees,  who  would 
hunt  bears  till  they  took  to  the  trees  and  then  would  catch 
them  with  his  hands.  Further,  an  old  Dutchman  had  told 
him  of  the  same  giant,  and  of  how  he  would  compel  the  little 
Indians  to  bring  him  two  deer  for  a  meal  or  else  he  would 
kill  and  eat  an  Indian  himself.  Such  a  man  must  have  had 
big  bones.    Q.  E.  D. 

He  soberly  records  that  at  Gloucester,  a  jury  indicted 
a  monkey  for  spreading  small-pox,  which  was  a  capital  of- 
fence, and  when  the  monkey,  being  formally  arraigned,  stood 
mute,  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  and  executed — 
and,  he  adds,  he  was  guQty,  too. 

Dr.  Stiles  met  one  of  the  chief  physicians  of  the  British 
forces  before  hostilities  broke  out,  who  told  him  that,  with 
others  in  London,  he  had  entered  naked  a  place  heated  for 
drying  bullocks'  blood.  They  carried  with  them  a  vessel  of 
cold  water  and  a  thermometer.  The  heat  was  260°,  or  48*^ 
above  boiling.  They  were  in  the  place  eight  minutes  without 
scorching  or  ill  effects  as  to  respiration.  The  cold  water 
boiled.  When  they  came  out,  they  sweat  profusely — which 
seems  altogether  credible,  although  a  trifle  overdue.  This 
tale  of  heat  can  be  matched  by  an  entry  of  an  opposite  sort 
in  the  diary  of  Cotton  Mather.  He  records  that  one  day  he 
attempted  a  secret  fast  before  the  Lord,  but  it  was  so  ex- 
tremely cold,  in  what  he  describes  as  a  warm  room,  that,  with 
a  big  fire  blazing,  the  sap  froze  on  the  ends  of  the  logs  as 
the  heat  forced  it  out.    The  fast  was  deferred. 

Passing  by  for  a  little  the  enlightening  glimpses  of  life 
in  and  leading  up  to  the  Revolution,  which  would  themselves 
make  a  volume  of  the  largest  interest,  we  come  now  to  Stiles' 
presidency  of  Yale.    The  offer  came  to  him  in  a  flattering 
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way,  and  was  one  of  three  opportunities  among  which  he  had 
to  dioose  in  1777,  He  might  be  pastor  of  the  Newport 
church,  when  it  should  reassemble,  or  settle  in  Portsmouth, 
or  be  president  of  Yale.    Of  the  last  he  wrote : 

I  have  no  more  resolved  in  my  Mind  whether  I  am  qualified  for 
such  an  office  than  for  that  of  a  prime  Minister  or  a  Sultan;  or 
whether  I  should  on  the  whole  be  desirous  of  it;  considering  the 
Smallness  of  the  Salary  and  the  great  and  complicated  Difficulties  & 
Labors  which  attend  it.  An  htmdred  &  fifty  or  180  Yotmg  Gentlemen 
Students  is  a  Bundle  of  Wild  Fire  not  easily  controlled  &  governed — 
and  at  best  the  Diadem  of  a  President  is  a  Crown  of  Thorns. 

He  accepted,  however,  after  much  parleying  which  succeeded 
in  making  his  choice  unanimous. 

The  double  compliment  lay  in  the  fact  that  every  member 
of  the  corporation  voted  for  him,  and  that  he  was  first  named 
for  the  office  by  influential  members  of  the  Legislature,  which 
was  the  seat  of  hostihty  to  Yale.  In  June,  1778,  the  Yale 
corporation  sent  what  he  calls  a  caravan  and  a  wagon  with 
$500  f 9r  moving  expenses  to  convey  him  and  his  family  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  New  Haven.  On  the  9th  of  June 
he  paid  all  his  debts,  freed  and  liberated  his  "man  Newport," 
and  visited  and  took  affectionate  leave  of  about  sixty  families, 
and  next  day  set  out  with  his  seven  children.  Then  follows 
one  of  his  strangest  entries.  On  this  short  trip  of  eleven 
days,  including  one  abstemious  Sunday,  accompanied  only 
by  small  children,  he  records  taking  fom*  and  one-half  pints 
of  rum,  seven  bowls  of  punch,  two  cyders,  two  bowls  of 
toddy,  two  beers,  two  plain  liquors,  two  flips,  and  twelve 
bottles  of  wine.  Scarcely  anywhere  else  does  ne  refer  to  any 
other  drink  but  tea.  The  hilarity  of  a  lifetime  was  compre- 
hended in  this  brief  journey.    He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  it. 

He  was  inaugurated  in  July,  1778.  A  procession,  led  by 
students  and  closed  by  ministers  and  ''  respectable  gentle- 
men," marched  to  the  president's  house  and  escorted  him  back 
to  the  chapel.  The  oath  was  administered.  Trustee  Wil- 
liams, in  Latin,  handed  over  the  college  to  his  care,  and  in 
Latin  he  received  it.  He  adds :  "  This  ended  I  sat  down  in 
the  president's  chair  in  the  Desk,  put  on  my  hat  and  called 
for  the  orator.  Student  Dana  then  ascended  the  stage  and 
delivered  a  congratulatory  address  in  Latin.  Then  I  arose, 
took  off  my  hat,  and  made  a  Latin  oration  upon  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Literatiu*e,  in  doing  which  I  was  34  minutes.  All 
was  conducted  without  any  indecency." 
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For  a  long  time  there  had  been  jealousy  of  Tale,  espe- 
cially in  the  Legislature,  because  the  college  was  oonducted 
by  a  self -perpetuating  body  of  trustees  made  up  entirely  of 
Congregational  clergymen.  The  threat  was  frequent  that 
a  new  college  would  oe  established  at  Hartford.  But  Stiles 
was  given  to  understand  that,  if  he  would  take  the  plac^ 
opposition  would  cease.    But  it  did  not. 

The  recurring  agitation  was  one  of  his  many  burdens  and 
the  crisis  did  not  come  until  1792.  In  that  year  the  State 
offered  to  give  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  condition 
that  the  governor,  lieutenant*govemor,  and  six  senior 
''  councillors  *',  subsequently  called  senators,  should  be  added 
to  the  corporation.  This  was  agreed  to,  though  one  member 
of  the  corjporation  foresaw  the  day  when  *'  by  intangue  the 
control  might  pass  to  a  majority  of  dvilians."  With  the 
change  accepted,  the  corporation  that  year  for  the  first  time 
conferred  a  theological  doctorate  upon  an  Episcopal  dergy- 
man,  Rev.  Bichard  Mansfield.  In  1871  the  six  senators  gave 
way  to  six  alumni,  elected  by  their  fellow  graduates.  In 
1899  a ''  civilian/*  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  there  are  now  five  clergymen  and  fourteen  "  civili- 
ans "  in  the  corporation,  the  self -perpetuating  board  having 
elected  laymen  as  feUow  members.  It  wjgis  not  until  1780 
that  Tale  gave  an  honorary  degree  to  any  man  not  a  coUege 
graduate. 

Latin  was  the  usual  language  for  state  occasions  in  the 
colleges,  but  he  mentions  attending  a  commencement  at 
Harvard  in  1770  (before  he  was  Yale's  president)  where 
the  bachelors  were  all  dressed  in  black  doth  coats  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  and  three  of  them  maintained  a  dialogue 
in  Chaldee,  after  which  the  president  ""  subjoined  "  a  short 
speech  in  Chaldee.    No  Latin  was  used. 

There  were  occasional  outbreaks  by  the  students  when 
Stiles^s  "  bundle  of  wild  fire  "  manifested  itself.  In  1780  a 
resident  graduate  had,  as  Stiles  puts  it,  spoken  ''  with  less 
delicacy  than  was  prudent "  of  the  graduating  ball,  held  an- 
nually in  the  statehouse,  and  had  advocated  a  more  polite 
gathering,  whereupon  a  body  of  undergraduates  took  him 
under  the  college  pump,  "  an  high  indignity,  especially  to  a 
graduate." 

One  feature  of  Yale  life  was  the  recurring  debates  or  dis- 
putes by  the  students,  apparently  conducted  in  the  presence 
of  the  President.    The  subjects  ranged  all  the  way  ftrom  the 
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stereotyped  "Whether  Knowledge  Increases  Happiness/' 
and  "  Whether  Adam's  Sin  Involved  all  Mankind/^  to  the 
novel  and  interesting  question  for  the  probate  coiut: 
"  Whether  Lazarus  after  his  Resurrection  had  a  right  to  his 
former  Estate."    Unfortimately  no  conclusions  are  given. 

At  one  time  Stiles  says  he  was  filling  the  duties  of  five 
professorships,  and  he  records  that  Mrs.  Stiles  heard  one  of 
his  classes  in  Hebrew.  He  also  tells  of  examining  Lucinda 
Foot  of  Cheshire,  aged  twelve.  He  found  her  well  fitted  to 
be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  and  gave  her  a  certificate, 
in  Latin  of  course,  that  contains  the  agreeable  word  "  admit- 
teretur,"  but  there  went  with  it  the  qualifying  clause,  "  niri 
sewus  rationed*  So  they  had  a  woman  tutor  in  those  days, 
but  apparently  the  gentler  students  had  to  wait  for  later 
centuries. 

Students  seem  to  have  been  examined  individually  by  the 
president  for  admission,  but  theirs  were  not  the  only  exami- 
nations in  which  he  took  part.  Rev.  James  Wales,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Milf ord,  was  invited  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Yale.  He  asked  his  church  to  call  a 
council,  but  they  declined.  Then  he  asked  if  they  would  join 
him  in  calling  one.  They  declined.  Then  he  asked  if  he  could 
call  one,  and  they  said  he  could  call  it,  but  it  would  make  no 
difference,  for  they  would  not  let  him  go  anyhow.  However, 
he  decided  to  go,  and  went,  whereupon  the  church  sued  Yale 
for  1,000  pounds.  Pastors  nowadays  do  not  always  find  their 
congregations  so  eager  to  keep  them.  After  he  had  accepted, 
the  corporation  gave  two  days  to  examining  him,  and  here  is 
the  record: 

He  was  examined  in  the  three  Learned  Languages,  in  the  Sciences, 
party  Math  &  Nat  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  ancient  and  mod- 
em history — then  in  natural  Religion  &  the  Evidences  of  Revelation 
— ^en  in  positive  Divinity,  particularly  the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Divy  of  Ohrist,  prstdestmation  &  Election,  the  Fall  and  Recovy 
of  man  or  Original  Sin  &  the  vicarious  Atonement  of  X,  Justifica 
through  X's  imputed  Righteousness,  special  Grace  in  Conversion,  & 
in  general  the  Doctrines  of  Grace — then  in  casuistical  &  polemical 
Divinity — then  ecclesiastical  History  ft  Ch  Polity,  ft  finally  in  personal 
ft  experimental  Religion. 

He  was  unanimously  approved.    Regai*ding  theological 

fuestions,  one  can  turn  back  to  1771,  when  Rev.  Samuel 
lopkins  of  Newport,  with  whom  they  did  not  all  agree,  was 
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admitted  to  the  ministerial  body  of  the  city.  Here  is  the 
record: 

There  was  much  conversa  with  Mr.  Hopkins  about  his  peculiar 
principles,  but  not  as  a  Term  of  Admission — ^because  we  declared  that 
his  Admission  did  not  imply  an  Approbation  of  his  peculiarities,  least 
of  all  that  any  of  us  believed  them;  but  that,  while  we  were  agreed 
in  being  of  the  same  Denomination,  we  could  walk  together  in  these 
friendly  Meetings  under  an  Indulgence  of  each  one  of  his  respective 
peculiarities.  Mr.  Parks,  Campbell  &  Ellis  contested  the  principle  of 
passive  R^eneration  by  the  Spirit  without  light.  Mr.  Hopkins  did 
not  say  it  was  without  Lig^t,  but  ascribed  all  Efficacy  to  the  Spt 
and  denied  any  Efficacy  to  Truth.  The  others  considered  this  Con- 
sequence as  flowing,  viz: — that  a  man  might  be  regenerated  &  yet 
during  the  intervenmg  Time  between  regenera  &  Faith  be  in  a  state 
of  Damnation — ^he  might  be  r^enerated,  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
Nature  and  so  a  child  of  Gd,  &  yet  at  the  same  time  a  child  of  the 
Devil  and  unreconciled  to  Gd." — 

and  so  on  for  a  great  deal  more.  But  this  is  enough  to 
suggest  the  nature  of  ephemeral  ministerial  conversation  in 
its  lighter  moments  of  social  interchange. 

Among  distinguished  visitors  at  Yale  was  M.  La  Lu- 
zerne, the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France,  who  called  in 
September,  1779.  Stiles  thought  him  not  a  very  great  char- 
acter, but  had  a  long  talk  with  his  secretary,  who  told  him  that 
France  didn't  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Europe 
to  annihilate  Great  Britain,  nor  for  the  public  interest  that 
Ireland  should  be  dismembered  from  Britain  and  become  a 
separate  sovereignty.  France  did  not  want  to  enlarge  her 
dominions — she  was  already  as  large  as  convenient  for  em- 
pire and  government.  At  which  Stiles  sadly  adds,  "  So  I 
see  poor  Ireland  is  to  be  deserted  at  the  last.'*  Another  visi- 
tor was  Talleyrand,  who  came  in  1794  after  he  had  been 
driven  from  England  by  PeeFs  alien  law.  Stiles  describes 
him  as  "  a  man  of  information,  literature,  calmness  and  can- 
dor— and  very  inquisitive."  He  took  pleasure  in  telling  his 
inquisitive  visitor  that  in  all  New  England,  outside  of  Rhode 
Island,  there  "could  not  be  found  fifty  and  100  persons 
who  could  not  read  the  Bible  and  cast  accounts."  He  was 
assured  that  of  25,000,000  in  France,  not  20,000,000  could 
read.  No  reason  is  given  for  excluding  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  had  lived.  Still  another  visitor  was  Thomas  JeflFerson, 
who  came  in  1784  and  got  an  LL.D.  in  1786 — "  a  most  in- 
genious naturalist  and  philosopher,  a  truly  scientific  and 
kamdd  man  and  every  way  exceflent."    Hdwevfer,  fhere  is 
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an  entry  ten  years  later  saying  Jefferson  had  retired  in  incon- 
cealable  disgust,  said  he  would  never  touch  a  newspaper 
again  nor  meddle  with  politics.  In  Jefferson's  view,  the 
system  of  omnia  venalia  was  rapidly  approaching. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  Revolution  seem  to  have  come 
from  North  Carolina,  where  in  1769  the  regulators  rebelled 
against  British  laws  enforced  by  Governor  Tryon.  Stiles 
expressed  himself  as  full  of  sympathy  with  a  people  who  were 
resisting  oppression  and  tyranny  "  continued  with  rigor  and 
Egyptian  austerity.'* 

In  June,  1772,  while  he  was  ministering  at  Newport,  the 
revenue  sloop  Gaspee,  on  an  unpopular  errand,  ran  ashore 
off  Warwick,  and  in  the  ni^t  she  was  set  afire  and  destroyed, 
after  which  there  were  many  threats  from  the  officers  and 
much  uneasiness  among  the  people. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  came  in  1778,  when  842  chests 
went  overboard  in  one  and  one-half  hours,  and  was  followed 
by  similar  demonstrations  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Portsmouth,    i 

But  the  real  outbreak  came  in  September,  1774.  On  the 
first  of  the  month,  (rcneral  Gage,  commanding  the  British 
forces  in  Boston,  proceeded  quietly  in  the  early  morning  and 
removed  the  powder  from  the  arsenal  at  Charlestown.  As 
the  story  spread,  it  took  on  the  misinformaticm  that  six 
citizens  were  killed  by  the  soldiers.  The  uprising  was  in- 
stantaneous. Israel  Putnam,  hearing,  on  the  third,  of  the 
incident  of  the  first  of  the  month,  believed  the  story  and  at 
once  sent  a  dispatch  along  the  route  to  New  York,  arousing 
the  people  everywhere.  It  was  read  in  churches,  where  it 
arrived  on  Sunday,  and  services  were  stopped.  Putnam 
started  with  four  friends  on  horseback  for  Boston.  The  news 
"  spread  like  lightning,"  was  in  New  York  in  sev«ity  hours, 
and  reached  Virginia  before  the  contradiction  caught  up 
with  it.  "  Mr.  McNeil  of  Litchfield  "  was  at  the  time  travel- 
ing to  Boston,  and  he  described  the  situation  to  Dr.  Stiles 
as  follows: 

He  said  he  never  saw  such  a  scene  before— all  along  were  armed 
men  rushing  forward,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback;  at  every 
house  women  and  diildren  making  cartridges,  running  bullets,  miking 
wallets,  baking  biscuit,  crying  and  bemoaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
animating  their  husbands  and  sons  to  fight  for  their  liberties  tho  not 
knowing  whether  th^y  should  ever  see  them  again.  I  asked  whether 
the  men  were  cowards  or  disheartened  or  appieared  to  wknt  dofurajpe. 
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m  Hm.  These  I  take  to  be  die  fowfasncd  Pi'»i|}fes  cf  all 
Udif^fm,  vid  I  reipkri  dbem  as  jos  do,  is  wlmcwti  Sect  I  aki 
dHHR.  A*  V>  JeMif  of  Xazaredi^  Mf  Opinoa  of  wIkbb  jtia  partiorfarif 
dtme^  I  diiflfc  die  Sjntesn  of  Mofab  ft  hii  Brfigiw  as  be  kit  tfaon 
lo  w^  die  beiC  die  World  ever  saw,  or  is  fikeij  to  see;  bat  I  apprchcuJ 
il  iia#  recetved  various  ctxrvptio^  clunges ;  and  I  hare,  wxdi  xoost  <rf 
die  f^«Kiil  Dmtntef%  m  Eflgd,  some  DoabCs  as  to  Ins  DhrinkT;  dio 
il  is  a  Qoeitiofi  I  do  not  dc^pmattze  upon,  har^  never  stndied  k,  ft 
ifMnfc  it  fieedleiis  to  bother  n^rself  witli  it  now,  when  I  expect  sooo 
an  Opporty  of  Imoirr  die  Trudi  with  less  TrooUe.  I  see  no  harm, 
hofrerer,  m  its  being  odieved,  if  that  Belief  has  the  good  CooscxiaeDce, 
as  pffAoAAy  it  has,  of  naiang  his  Doctrines  nxne  re^xded  ft  better 
observed,  esfnr  as  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  Sufwcme  takes  it  amiss, 
\pf  ^ndingwiming  the  Bdievers,  in  hb  Govt  of  the  World,  with  amr 
particular  Marks  of  bis  DMatsart.  I  shall  only  add  fe^tg  mjsdf , 
that,  havf  experienced  the  Uoodness  of  that  Ben^  in  condiyth^  me 
prosperoosiy  thro  a  lon^  Life,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  Cootinaance 
In  die  next,  tho  without  the  sm^lest  Conceit  of  meriting  sodi  Goodness. 

He  wrote  this  in  Bfarcfa^  and,  in  the  Aprfl  that  imme- 
dintely  followed,  the  "  opportunity  of  knowing  the  tnitii,** 
which  he  expected  so  soon  that  he  did  not  care  to  theorize 
ahoitt  it,  came  to  the  old  philosopher. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clabk. 


ART  AND  THE  WAR 

BY   ALLEN  TUCKER 


I  SAW  the  regiment  go  by,  the  first  draft  regim^it,  and  it 
was  a  veiy  moving  sight,  a  very  splendid  si^t:  for  there 
was  the  visible  sign  of  the  embattled  Democracy,  there  was 
the  evidence  that  what  Democracy  had  lived  for  it  was  willing 
to  die  for.  There  was  an  American  regim^it,  a  regiment 
made  up  of  all  sorts  and  conditicms,  and  in  its  strange  entirety 
only  American. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  pride  and  satisfaction  I  had  in  the 
passing  regiment  that  I  wish  to  speak — rather  of  those  of 
us  who  stood  and  watched.  What  about  us?  What  are  we 
to  do?  We  who  are  too  young  or  too  old  or  too  feeble  to  go — 
of  what  importance  are  we  in  the  present  vicdent  sch^ne  of 
things?  And  I  wondered  what  was  the  important  thing  that 
we  looked  for  in  the  passing  regimrait;  and  the  ikhing 
we  looked  for  and  the  thing  I  think  was  there,  was 
quality. 

Then,  of  course,  I  thought  of  art,  for  art  is  the  supreme 
of  quality.  Art  is  the  one  thing  that  is  only  quality. 
So  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  duty  of  us  at  home  was  with  idl 
oiCT  power  to  stand  for  art,  for  beauty,  for  high  quality.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  must  all  of  us  render  the  direct  service  that 
is  in  us,  the  direct  service  toward  helping  win  the  war.  It  is 
of  tlie  indirect  service  that  I  am  speaking,  the  service  of  our 
hearts  and  minds.  It  is  we  who  must  keep  burning  the  sacred 
flame,  as  the  Vestal  Virgins  cared  for  the  fire  upon  the  altar; 
and  the  reason  I  speak  of  art  is  that  in  this  country  the  im- 
portance and  the  national  need  of  art  is  but  little  under- 
stood. 

Art  is  the  evidence  of  the  ideal  in  a  nation.  Without  ex* 
pression,  nothing  really  exists.  If  we  have  not  art,  we  aa  a 
nation  cannot  live,  for  art  is  the  expression  of  the  snirit  and 
witiiout  the  spirit  nothing  can  cdntmue.    Art  itsfeHf  affptons 
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or  not,  we  cannot  control  that;  but  we  can  control  our  atti- 
tude toward  it,  and  that  attitude  is  the  important  thing  for 
us  to  consider.  If  we  do  not  lean  toward — ^hope  for — ^Beauty, 
we  infallibly  turn  toward  material  things.  A  nation,  like 
an  individual,  is  always  growing  in  one  direction  or  another, 
and  if  it  is  not  moving  toward  the  things  of  the  spirit,  it  is 
surely  going  the  other  way. 

This  war  came  upon  humanity  because  of  the  eflFort  of 
organized  materialism  to  crush  the  noble  things  of  this 
world. 

Our  country  for  years  had  plenty  of  business  ability,  but, 
lacking  men  of  vision,  it  delayed  its  decision  overlong  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  in  flux.  Roman  civilization  was  acquisitive, 
collecting,  not  creating  beauty;  what  has  it  left?  Greek 
civilization  was  wonderfully  creative,  and  the  Western  world 
still  belongs  to  her.  We  are  thankful  to  our  collectors  for 
giving  us  the  necessary  opportimity  to  see  the  work  of  the 
past,  but  rt  is  our  own  art  that  is  the  important  thing.  We 
must  express  ourselves,  we  must  create  our  own  ideals.  If  it 
is  by  our  attitude  toward  quality  that  our  production  will  be 
helped  or  hindered,  we  should  set  the  standard  for  our  young 
men  to  follow.  We  have  followed  too  long  material  ends, 
and  we  have  been  nearly  blind  to  beauty,  and  now  suddenly 
this  war  is  precipitated  upon  the  world  by  the  beast  in  man, 
waged  against  everything  in  the  world  that  is  beautiful  and 
sacred. 

This  war  is  fought  for  liberty,  democracy,  civilization,  and 
these  words  only  mean  the  right  of  man  to  live  and  express 
himself  untrammelled — ^the  "  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.'*  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  nourish  and 
support  the  thing  for  which  the  regiment  is  going  to  fight; 
let  us  be  faithful  to  our  trust,  as  they  will  be  to  theirs ;  for 
be  sure  the  regiment  is  a  part  of  us — ^is,  so  to  speak,  only  our 
arm  stretched  out,  and  what  we  think,  what  we  are,  the  regi- 
ment will  be  the  same.  We  cannot  rest  here  intent  on  worldly 
things  and  have  the  regiment  over  there  something  entirely 
dilGFerent.  We  must  not  sit  here  sodden ;  we  must  be  moved 
— that  is  the  important  thing  in  the  world,  to  be  really  moved. 

Youth  is  the  ability  to  be  moved  and  to  move  others.  Art 
is  the  permanent  manifestation  of  youth,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  moving  forces  in  the  world.  Art  is  youth,  and  the 
world  will  always  respcmd  to  that  "everlastii%  wonder 
song." 
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A  war  to-day  is  a  war  of  peoples ;  the  arany  is  but  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  a  nation ;  the  weight,  the  power,  comes  from  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  people  that  is  endowed  with  the  most 
spirit,  the  most  quality,  will  drive  its  cutting  edge  deepest  and 
truest.  If  we  do  not  understand  art,  the  value  of  art,  we 
cannot  really  develop  our  spirit ;  and  it  is  only  the  spirit  that 
is  essential,  the  spirit  that  is  life. 

One  dislikes  to  use  the  words  "  spirit "  and  "  spiritual 
value,"  but  one  has  no  terms  with  which  to  express  tiie  real 
things,  the  only  things  worth  while ;  that  is  why  there  is  art, 
so  that  man  may  express  the  things  that  are  otherwise  un- 
expressible.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  only  the  essential  things 
that  cannot  be  talked  about — life,  love,  death:  we  cannot 
speak  about  them,  except  through  the  arts,  unless  we  are 
reduced  to  gestiu^es,  even  as  a  dog  caresses  the  hand  of  its 
master.  We  cannot  reach  each  other:  we  meet,  we  struggle, 
we  live,  we  pass.  We  touch  for  a  moment,  and  then  again 
we  are  alone. 

Art  is  the  only  means  of  continued  contact  that  we  have. 
Through  art  we  achieve  continued  contact  with  the  human 
soul. 

Beauty  is  the  godlike  thing  in  man.  In  art  he  creates  life. 
By  any  other  means  he  only  reproduces  it;  but  in  art  he,  like 
unto  a  god,  creates  life  itself ;  and  a  nation  must  be  sensitive 
to  life  if  it  is  truly  to  continue.  By  art  I  mean  the  expression 
of  the  soul  and  heart,  whether  the  form  is  in  words  or  sound 
or  line  or  mass  or  color.  We  must  have  reverence  toward  the 
necessity  of  art,  trying  to  understand  that  art  is  the  outward 
sign  of  the  essential  things,  and  that  we  must  produce  art  if 
we  are  to  be  a  nation  fit  to  live. 

The  artists  are  like  the  regiment,  a  part  of  ourselves ;  as 
the  regiment  acts  for  us  in  our  war  on  wrong,  so  the  artists 
create  for  us  beauty,  make  for  us  the  ideals  we  live  by  and 
die  for.  If  we  stand  for  quality,  for  the  high  piercing  world 
of  beauty,  we  will  help  the  production  of  art ;  if  we  stand  for 
quantity,  for  size,  for  the  outside  of  things,  then  art  is  not 
likely  to  come  forth ;  and  very  soon,  being  without  the  visible 
expression,  the  ideal  itself  will  decay  and  disappear,  and  we 
as  a  nation  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Art  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  quality,  but  quality  must 
be  sought  for,  striven  for  in  everything.  We  must  realize  that 
quantity  is  negligible — ^that  it  is  quality  that  rules,  and  that 
it  is  the  producers  of  quality,  the  poets  and  the  saints,  who 
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really  make  the  world.  If  we  do  not  take  cognixanoe  of  art, 
we  shall  fail  to  apprehend  those  thmgs  that  are  all  unportant, 
more  important  now  than  ever.  For  it  is  just  those  mtangi- 
ble  things  that  will  win  this  war. 

It  is  our  affair  to  make  our  armies  feel  that  they  are  the 
active  part  of  a  nation  aflame  with  the  breath  of  beauty,  burn- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  blazing  with  the  sureness  of 
victory. 

Alles  Tucker. 


GOETHE:  ANTIPRUSSIAN 

BY  EDITH   FKANKLIN   WYATT 


In  Chicago,  in  Lincoln  Park,  at  the  opposite  end  from 
the  site  of  Saint  Gaudens'  great  "  Lincoln,"  we  have  a  very 
large  symbolic  memorial  of  Groethe,  one  of  our  public  monu- 
ments whose  artistic  excellence  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  Controversy  has  lately  raged  about  the  colossal 
statue  anew,  not  indeed  on  the  point  of  its  artistic  excellence, 
but  concerning  the  ironic  suggestion  of  a  citizen  that  we 
inscribe  about  the  base  a  saying  attributed  to  Goethe,  on  a. 
medal  recently  struck  in  England :  "  The  Prussian  is  cruel 
by  birth.    Civilization  will  make  him  ferocious." 

Where  did  Goethe  say  it?  In  Chicago,  at  least,  searchers 
are  still  searching  in  vain  through  their  Weimar  editions, 
through  the  many,  many  works  of  an  author  who  wrote  all 
but  daily  for  over  sixty  years;  and  who,  when  not  writing, 
conversed  with  persons  who  seem  to  have  rushed  to  conunit 
to  permanent  keeping  his  every  word,  down  to  his  most  ex- 
tended errors  in  botanical  research. 

But  in  that  vast,  amusing,  and  inspiring  museum  of 
Goethe's  fame  where  we  all  have  wandered,  even  a  lay-reader 
will  not  ramble  far  without  discovering  that  the  greatest 
Gterman  did  not  like  Prussia.  The  authoritative  Bielschow- 
sky  shows  us,  beyond  doubt,  Goethe's  various  responses 
throughout  his  life  to  the  plans  and  cultiu^  of  the  Northern 
kingdom.  A  child  of  the  free  imperial  city  of  Frankfort, 
passing  his  early  manhood  in  the  ducal  privilege  and  popular 
worship  he  received  in  the  little  comi;  at  Weimar,  Groethe  did 
not  visit  the  Prussian  capital,  the  largest  city  he  had  ever 
seen,  tUl  he  was  nearly  thirty.  He  is  charmed  by  Berlin's 
external  splendor,  but  not  by  her  court,  which  he  attends 
with  his  patron  Karl  August,  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  nor  with 
that  court's  intrigues  and  sycophancies*  "  This  much  I  can 
say,"  he  observes  of  it  witji  aisaffection,  "the  greater  the 
world,  the  nastier  the  farce." 
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When  the  Duke  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  a  Major 
General,  nearly  ten  years  later,  Groethe  opposed  his  course. 
He  accompanied  his  patron,  and  the  Weimar  military  con- 
tingent, it  is  true,  on  their  campaign  with  the  Prussian  army ; 
marched  with  it  against  the  French  at  Verdun,  when  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  declared  war  against  Austria 
and  thus  against  her  ally  Prussia  in  1792,  and  exposed  him- 
self to  ferocious  cannon-fire  in  the  Verdun  attack ;  but  it  was 
not  for  the  cause  of  Prussia,  still  less  for  the  cause  of  a 
Germany  united  under  Prussia,  but  characteristically  "  for 
the  experience  ^  I 

In  more  senses  than  one,  the  last  words  of  Goethe's 
existence  when  he  died  at  eighty-three,  "  More  light! "  ex- 
pressed his  life  passion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the 
Prussian  ways  disgusted  him  at  thirty,  the  intellectual  dark- 
ness and  monotony  of  the  Prussian  aims  bored  him  and  could 
not  hold  his  attention  at  forty-three,  even  in  one  of  their 
most  sensational  manifestations  before  Verdun. 

At  fifty-odd,  Goethe's  love  of  the  light  of  the  globe,  his 
deep  interest  in  world  letters,  was  destined  to  receive  a  crush- 
ing blow  from  Pioissia.  The  avatar  of  this  passion  was  his 
beloved  AUaemeine  Literatur  Zeitung,  published  under  the 
liberal  auspices  of  the  University  of  Jena.  "  This  journal," 
says  Bielschowsky,  "  which  covered  all  specialties,  and  had 
himdreds  of  collaborators,  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence in  the  whole  learned  world,  and  Goethe  spoke  of  it, 
not  without  justification,  as  world-famous." 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Prussia,  alarmed  un- 
doubtedly by  the  French  sympathies  and  radical  tendencies 
of  the  great  eclectic  periodical,  purchased  it  for  what  was 
then  a  fabulous  price,  and  removed  it  to  Halle,  and  to  a 
future  less  eclectic.  To-day,  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
we  can  honor  Goethe's  nervous  break-down  at  this  Prussian 
conquest,  and  sympathize  with  what  his  biographers  call  his 
"  abnormal  irritability,"  for  months  after  it,  with  everybody, 
even  his  dearest  friends. 

TTie  conception  of  World  Letters  as  a  splendid  free  inter- 
course of  all  nations,  the  conception  of  culture  as  a  garnering 
of  all  men's  wisdom,  the  Catholicism  of  the  AUgemeine  lAU 
eratur  Zeitung  has  remained  antipathetic  to  the  Prussian 
ideal.  Sudi  are  the  ironies  of  fame  that  the  name  of  Goethe 
itstelf  has  been  used  in  furtherance  of  the  narrowness  of  Prus- 
sian propaganda.    "  Here  is  the  fault  of  Pitoftssor  Herr- 
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mann  Grimm  and  of  his  Berlin  lectures  on  Goethe,"  cried 
Matthew  Arnold.  "  The  Professor  is  a  man  with  a  system: 
the  lectures  are  a  piece  of  advocacy.  Professor  Grimm  is 
not  looking  straight  at  '  the  greatest  poet  of  all  times  and 
of  all  peoples/  he  is  looking  at  the  necessities  as  to  literary 
glory  of  tihe  new  (rerman  empire.'* 

"  £ultur "  connotes  for  all  of  us,  to-day,  simply  the 
knowledge  possessed  hy  Prussians,  and  not  hy  any  means  a 
(rerman  knowledge  of  all  men's  wisdom.  The  Prussian  cul- 
ture that  bought  the  AUgemeine  Liter atur  Zeittmg  is  the 
Prussian  culture  whose  voice  we  heard  reported  only  yester- 
day from  the  mouth  of  Herr  von  Dallwitz,  the  new  Pan- 
German  Governor  of  Alsace :  "  The  Alsatians,"  he  says, 
"  are  called  by  the  geographic  situation  and  their  past  history 
to  form  an  impassable  rampart  of  culture  and  m^entaUty 
purely  German/' 

It  is  not  only  that  Prussia  discourages  the  multiple  cul- 
ture of  the  Internationalism  of  Goetlie's  admiration,  she  dis- 
courages the  influence  of  any  thought  but  Prussian  thought ; 
and  Herr  von  Dallwitz  refers  to  the  Alsatians'  memories  of 
their  French  past  as  ''  extravagant  and  altogether  grotesque 
fancies  of  a  double  culture."  Among  her  citizens  of  inter- 
national tradition,  she  discourages,  it  would  appear,  any 
speech,  even  the  assertion  that  she  desires  their  dumbness; 
and  we  learn  that  in  an  inspired  paradox,  and  as  though  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  her  victim's  assertion,  she  recently 
miprisoned  for  two  weeks  a  barber  in  a  Lorraine  town,  be- 
cause he  had  said, ''  No  one  dare  speak  in  our  country." 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  spirit,  the  Prussia 
that  stifled  the  AUgemeine  lAteratur  Zeitung,  did  not  suc- 
ceed the  other  day  in  preventing  the  barber's  words  from 
reaching  the  world;  and,  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  could  not 
kill  Goethe's  activity  on  behalf  of  international  interchanges 
of  thought.  An  internationalist,  Groethe  was  no  anti- 
nationalist,  no  believer  in  the  confounding  or  elimination  of 
the  clear  varieties  of  national  ideas.  "  The  peculiarities  of 
each  nation,"  he  says,  **  should  be  studied,  so  that  we  should 
be  able  to  make  allowances  for  them — ^nay,  gain  by  their 
means  real  intercourse  with  a  nation.  For  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  a  people  are  like  its  language  and  its  currency : 
they  facilitate  exchange,  qay,  they  first  make  exchange  pos- 
sible." 

As  Max  Miiller  has  told  us,  he  watched  the  growth  of 
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call  it  '  liberaticm ' — namely,  liberation  from  one  foreign 
yoke,  not  fr<Mn  the  yoke  of  foreigners.  It  is  true  that  I  no 
longer  see  Frendmien ;  but  I  see,  instead,  Cossacks,  Magyars, 
brown  and  other  Hussars." 

Bielschowsky  thinks  it  will  surprise  Prussians  to  know 
that  Groethe  could  have  looked  upon  ''  Prussian  sovereignty 
as  a  foreign  sovereignty."  But  it  will  not  seem  strange  to 
th(  many  American  reader  for  whom  Wahrheit  und  Dich- 
tung,  Mignon's  Song,  ''  Uber  alien  Gipfeln^  and  many 
other  creations  of  the  greatest  German,  are  the  expression 
of  a  spirit  and  genius  foreign  to  Prussia,  ali^i  from  and  all 
but  immical  to  the  land  of ''  Kruppism  and  Corporalism." 

In  that  truth  and  poetry  of  Goethe's  nature  which  he 
expressed  in  his  long  career  as  State  Councillor  at  Weimar 
both  before  and  after  the  French  occupation,  still  more  than 
in  the  truth  and  poetry  he  expressed  as  a  man  of  letters,  he 
exhibits  the  antithesis  of  Prussian  ideals  of  executive  power. 
For  Gk)ethe,  in  his  life  as  a  responsible  administrator,  the 
manners — and  may  we  say  the  methods? — for  establishing 
creative  works  of  the  State  are  the  democratic  ways  of  a 
cmnmon  understanding  and  varied  sympathy,  the  ways  of 
the  charm  and  dignity  of  the  level  glance  of  companionship. 

In  an  interesting  characterization  of  Goethe's  executive 
career,  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson  said  some  years  ago,  in  a  Groethe 
Society  address: 

His  spirit  seemed  inexhaustible.  No  labor,  no  adventure,  not  even 
drudgery,  came  amiss.  We  find  him  directii^  the  mines  at  Ilmenau, 
relieving  the  destitute  weavers  of  ApoUa,  converting  the  baii>aric 
University  of  Jena  into  the  true  house  of  German  thought,  prescribing 
for  the  cattle-plague,  choosing  recruits  for  the  little  army,  repairing 
roads,  travelling  with  unwearied  rapidity  up  and  down  the  State,  riding 
out  night  after  night  to  the  scene  of  some  distant  conflagration  among 
the  wooden  cottages  of  the  peasants.  And  it  was  all  done  without  a 
trace  of  philosophic  unction,  but  simply  with  that  high  stoicism  which 
we  have  been  told  is  characteristic  of  a  naturally  aristocratic  mind. 
Patience  and  long  endurance  among  the  complexities  and  compromises 
of  actual  life  gave  him  a  close  sympathy  with  all  classes,  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Nevinson  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  for  a  dig  at 
Democrats  by  adding,  ''  such  as  the  eager  democrat,  though 
much  occupied  with  discussing  schemes  for  their  ameliora- 
tion, is  often  too  busy  or  too  fastidious  to  obtain." 

Well^ — we  all  know  that  democracy's  performance  is  far 
behind  l^^r  promise.   Plentiful  are  her  hypiocrisies.   Plentiful* 
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too,  her  failures.  But  yet  I  think  few  persons  will  be  found 
to  deny  that  Goethe's  "  S3rmpathy  with  all  classes  "  bekxigs 
to  democratic  and  Western,  rauer  than  to  Prussian  and 
Eastern,  ideals,  the  obstructions  and  inhibitions  of  caste. 
The  manners  and  methods  of  pett^  tyranny,  of  the  insolence 
of  office,  the  servile  system  and  absolutism  of  Prussian  rule 
in  securing  public  efficiency,  are  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
the  maimers  and  methods  of  Groethe's  record  and  career  as 
a  public  worker  while  Councillor  of  Weimar.  ''  My  imagina- 
tive  power,"  he  tells  us,  ''  derives  unspeakable  benefit  from 
sole  companionship  witli  men  who  are  enoaged  upon  scxne 
distinct,  simple,  enduring,  and  important  Imkit  '*;  and  again: 
*'  Work  makes  the  comrade/' 

Other  views  of  Groethe's  life  as  a  Councillor  are  not  want- 
ing, it  is  true.  One  cannot  help  remembering  the  words  of 
a  far  braver  German  opposer  of  Prussian  standards,  a  far 
keener  German  sympathizer  with  the  ideas  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  than  Groethe.  Listen  to  Heine  in 
1880,  when  Godwin  was  fawning  on  the  conservative  powers 
in  a  petty  State  office,  when  Hazlitt  was  dying  seared  with 
the  vitriolic  quarrels  of  his  contemporaries,  when  Shelley 
had  been  nearly  a  decade  in  his  grave,  when  Walt  Whitman, 
a  boy  of  eleven,  was  growing  up  in  Paumonok  to  say,  ''  I 
have  claimed  nothing  to  myself  which  I  have  not  carefully 
claimed  for  others  on  the  same  terms,"  and  Lincoln  was 
driving  the  team  of  his  father's  oxen  westward  from  Indiana 
to  Illinois.    Heine  says : 

The  wind  of  the  Revolution  blew  about  the  candles  a  little  in  the 
dark  night  of  Germany,  so  that  the  red  curtains  of  a  German  throne 
or  two  caught  fire;  but  the  old  watchmen  who  do  the  policing  of  the 
German  kingdom  are  already  bringing  out  the  fire  engines,  and  will 
keep  the  candles  closer  snuffed  for  the  future.  Poor,  fast-bound 
German  people,  lose  not  all  heart  in  thy  bonds  I  The  fashionable  coat- 
ing of  ice  melts  off  from  my  heart,  my  soul  quivers,  and  my  eyes  bum, 
and  that  is  a  disadvantageous  state  of  things  for  a  writer,  who  should 
control  his  subject-matter  and  keep  himself  beautifully  objective,  as 
the  artistic  school  would  have  us  and  as  Goethe  has  done ;  he  has  come 
to  be  eighty  years  old  doing  this,  and  minister  and  in  good  condition : 
— Poor  German  people !    That  is  thy  greatest  man ! 

r 

The  ramblers  in  the  house  of  Goethe's  fame  will  not, 
indeed,  deny  a  certain  petty  and  even  mean  streak  of  worldly 
caution  in  his  glorious  endowment.  Reineke  Fuchs  was  not 
absent  from  his  own  nature.    He  would  never  have  sacrificed 
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for  an  idea  as  Heine  and  William  Hazlitt  sacrificed;  he 
would  never  have  been  willing  to  encounter  for  long,  as  a 
soldier  in  the  liberaticm-war  of  humanity,  the  hardship,  the 
obscure  fortune,  the  poverty,  the  human  disUke  borne  by 
those  two  fiery  skirmishers  and  contemporary  fighters  against 
the  standard^tion  of  thought. 

But  in  a  totally  different  way,  Goethe's  value  as  a  dis- 
solvent of  the  ccmception  of  artificially  and  imperially  con- 
trolled expression  has  an  enormous  power.  '*  Gk)ethe's  pro- 
found, imperturbable  naturalism  is  absolutely  fatal  to  all 
routine  thinking,"  says  Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  because  of 
the  great  German  thinker's  deep-seated  passicm  for  truth 
founded  on  clear  and  varied  observation  that  he  remains  for 
us  to-day  an  anti-Prussian. 

Edith  Franklin  Wyatt. 


4S6 


SCHOOL 

BY  WTNTIFBED  WELLES 

His  seat  was  by  a  window:  so  he  dreamed. 
How  could  he  study  when  the  sunlight  gleamed 
In  small,  sweet  shapes  like  wild  things  tame  enough 
To  dart  to  him  and  touch  his  hands  for  love? 
While  there  were  profiles  carved  in  every  cloud 
To  mark  as  grim  or  ludicrous  or  proud. 
And  agile  shadowings  to  writhe  and  crawl 
Like  ghostly  spiders  up  and  down  the  wall. 
He  could  not  help  but  turn  their  way  to  look. 
His  eyes,  that  would  not  follow  down  his  book 
The  muddy  trudgings  of  deliberate  words. 
Reflected  blue  and  silver  flights  of  birds. 
You  would  not  think  that  just  a  window  space 
Could  hold  so  much  of  loveliness  and  grace. 
But  once,  when  a  frail  scrap  of  paper  moon 
Enchanted  him  from  ten  o'clock  tin  noon, 
They  moved  him  to  the  middle  of  the  room. 
He  learned  his  lesson  then  for  very  gloom  .    .    . 
Until,  came  glowing  to  a  nearby  chair, 
A  little  girl  with  sunset  in  her  hair. 
His  soul  rekindled,  and  the  pale  dreams  came 
To  warm  themselves  once  more  at  this  new  flame. 
He  pushed  aside  the  dusty  Greek,  he  had 
A  diflFerent  way  to  read  the  Iliad. 
While  through  cold  ashes  others  groped  to  learn. 
He  lit  the  towers  of  Troy  and  saw  tiiem  bum. 

WiNiFBED  Welles. 
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THE  BITTER  LOVE-SONG 

BT  CONRAD  AIKSN 

No,  I  shall  not  say  why  it  is  that  I  love  you — 

Why  do  you  ask  me,  save  for  vanity? 

Surely  you  would  not  have  me,  like  a  mirror. 

Say  "  yes, — ^your  hair  curls  darkly  back  from  the  temples. 

Your  mouth  has  a  himiorous,  tremulous,  half -shy  sweetness. 

Your  eyes  are  April  grey    .    .    .    with  jonquils  in  them?  " 

No,  if  I  tell  at  all  I  shall  tell  in  silence    .    .    . 

I'll  say — ^my  childhood  broke  through  chords  of  music — 

Or  were  they  chords  of  sun? — ^wherein  fell  shadows. 

Or  silences ;  I  rose  through  seas  of  sunlight ; 

Or  sometimes  found  a  darkness  stooped  above  me, 

With  wings  of  death,  and  a  face  of  cold  clear  beauty    .    .    . 

I  lay  in  the  warm  sweet  grass  on  a  blue  May  morning, 

My  chin  in  a  dandelion,  my  hands  in  clover, 

And  drowsed  there  like  a  bee   .    .    .    blue  days  behind  me 

Stretched  like  a  chain  of  deep  blue  pools  of  magic, 

Enchanted,  silent,  timeless    •    .    .    days  before  me 

Murmured  of  blue-sea  mornings,  noons  of  gold. 

Green  evenings,  streaked  with  lilac,  bee-starred  nights. 

Confused  soft  clouds  of  music  fled  above  me. 

Sharp  shafts  of  music  dazzled  my  eyes  and  pierced  me. 

I  ran  and  turned  and  spun  and  aanced  in  the  sunlight. 

Shrank,  sometimes,  from  the  freezing  silence  of  beauty, 

Or  crept  once  more  to  the  warm  white  cave  of  sleep. 


No,  I  shall  not  say  "  this  is  why  I  praise  you — 

Because  you  say  such  wise  things,  or  such  foolish    . 

You  would  not  have  me  say  what  you  know  better? 

Let  me  instead  be  silent,  only  saying — : 

My  childhood  lives  in  me — or  half -lives,  rather — 

And,  if  I  close  my  eyes,  cool  clouds  of  music 

Blow  up  to  me  .  .  .  Long  chords  of  wind  and  simlight 

Shadows  of  intricate  vines  on  sunlit  walls. 


» 


... 
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Deep  bells  beating  with  aeons  of  blue  between  them. 
Grass  blades  leagues  apart,  with  worlds  between  them, 
Walls  rushing  up  to  heaven  with  stars  upon  them   •    .    . 
I  lay  in  my  bed,  and  through  the  tall  night  window 
Saw  the  green  Ughtning  plunging  among  the  clouds, 
And  heard  the  harsh  rain  stOTm  at  the  panes  and  roof  •  .  . 
How  should  I  know — ^how  should  I  now  remember — 
What  half -dreamed  great  wings  ciured  and  sang  above  me  ? 
What  wings  like  swords?    What  eyes  with  the  dread  night 
in  them? 

This  I  shall  say. — I  lay  by  the  hot  white  sand-dunes  .  •  . 
Small  yellow  flowers,  sapless  and  squat  and  spiny. 
Stared  at  the  sky.    And  silently  there  above  us 
Day  after  day,  beyond  our  dreams  and  knowledge. 
Presences  swept,  and  over  us  streamed  their  shadows. 
Swift  and  blue,  or  dark    •    .    .    What  did  they  mean? 
What  sinister  threat  of  ^ower?    What  hint  of  beauty? 
Prelude  to  what  gigantic  music,  or  subtle? 
Only  I  know  these  things  leaned  over  me. 
Brooded  upon  me,  paused,  went  flowing  softly. 
Glided  and  passed.    I  loved,  I  desired,  I  hated, 
I  struggled,  I  yielded  and  loved,  was  warpied  to  blossom    . .  • 
You,  when  your  eyes  have  evening  simlight  in  them. 
Set  these  dreams  before  me,  these  salt  bright  flowers. 
These  presences    ...    I  drowse,  they  stream  above  me, 
I  struggle,  I  yield  and  love,  I  am  warmed  to.  dream. 

You  are  the  window  (if  I  could  tell  I*d  tell  you) 

Through  which  I  see  a  clear  far  world  of  simlight. 

You  are  the  silence  (if  you  could  hear,  you'd  hear  me) 

In  which  I  remember  a  thin  still  whisper  of  singing. 

It  is  not  you  I. laugh  for,  you  I  touch! 

My  hands,  that  touch  you,  suddenly  touch  white  cobwebs. 

Coldly  silvered,  heavily  silvered  with  dewdrops ; 

And  clover,  heavy  with  rain ;  and  sun- tipped  grass    .    .    . 

Conrad  Aiken. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

BY  J.   M.  SOBERTSON,  M.P. 


Me.  Richabd  Curle,  in  his  challenging  and  stimulating 
book  on  Conrad — a  piece  of  criticism  fired  with  something 
of  Conrad's  own  intensity — ^assmnes  that  the  books  he  extols 
are  not  likely  to  be  appreciated  in  England  and  America, 
and  at  the  same  time  expresses  surprise  at  the  welcome  they 
have  actually  had.  ''  To  read  Conrad/'  he  says,  ''  caUs  for 
exertion;  and  nowadays  that  is  enough  to  damn  anyone." 
And  again :  ''  It  is  an  odd  thing  that  both  in  England  and 
America  deep  originality  is  generally  appreciated  in  the  long 
run,  though  it  may  not  be  much  understood."  With  the 
regulation  right  of  seniority  to  be  contemptuous  of  the  pres- 
ent, I  demur  both  to  the  '"  nowadays  "  and  to  the  "'  odd 
thing."  Conrad  had  been  before  the  public  for  cmly  two- 
and-twenty  years;  and  already  he  haa  a  high  repute  and  a 
wide  audience,  as  vogue  goes  among  authors  who  do  not 
write  for  "  the  multitude." 

To  me  it  seems  that  English  appreciation  of  originality 
has  greatly  quickened  and  widened  in  the  past  hundred  years. 
Conrad,  I  suppose,  would  by  a  vote  of  literary  men  be  gen- 
erally given  the  highest  place  in  fiction  in  our  day;  and  if  I 
am  right  in  thinking  that  Brangwjm  would  get  a  similar  if 
not  so  decisive  a  suffrage  in  painting,  the  inference  is  that 
the  recognition  of  sheer  originality  and  power  is  not  less  but 
much  more  common  than  in  previous  ages.  Jane  Austen 
had  only  a  success  of  esteem,  and  a  small  public,  for  over 
fifty  years:  it  is  only  in  the  past  thirty  that  she  has  become 
"  popular."  Keats,  we  learn  from  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  passed 
as  a  mere  failure  for  over  twenty  years  after  his  death. 
Carlyle  rudely  contemned  him;  and  not  merely  the  reading 
multitude  but  many  cultured  people  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  popular  poets,  Scott  and  Byron,  were  the  really  great 
poets  of  the  era.  The  remainder  stock  of  Keats's  original 
three  volumes  lasted  nearly  the  twenty  years.     Not  until 
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1840  did  there  appear  in  England  the  first  collected  edition 
of  his  poems;  and  that  in  turn  went  into  the  remainder  mar- 
ket, bound  up  with  Browning's  remaindered  Bells  and 
Pomegranates.  The  present  generation  clearly  has  far  more 
good  readers  and  good  critics  than  that. 

Perhaps  even  for  the  hidebound  generation  of  Keats  and 
Wordsworth  it  may  be  pleaded  that  original  and  powerful 
authors  who  find  slow  acceptance  owe  it  not  to  their  original- 
ity but  to  their  faults.  We  think  of  Keats  as  casting  his 
pearls  before  the  grunters  of  Blackwood's  and  the  Quarterly; 
and  it  is  true  that  these  gentry  had  absolutely  no  eye  for  his 
jewels;  but  it  remains  true  also  that  he  proffered  them  hand- 
f  uls  of  glass  beads  and  poor  trinkets,  which  gave  them  their 
chance.  And  the  mountainous  mistakes  of  Wordsworth, 
which  Coleridge  so  long  and  so  absurdly  made  a  point  of 
denying  to  those  who  did  not  first  see  the  excellences,  stood 
in  Wordsworth's  way  very  nearly  as  long.  But  the  art  of 
Conrad,  which  has  had  so  relatively  rapid  a  welcome,  is  much 
less  facile  in  its  appeal,  is  far  more  austerely  unappealing, 
than  that  of  almost  any  of  the  men  of  imaginative  literary 
genius  of  the  last  centmy,  if  we  except  the  novels  of  Mere- 
dith and  poem-novels  of  Clough.  Yet  it  has  won  rapid  and 
triumphant  way  among  an  audience  the  size  of  which  is 
surely  comforting.  Meredith  had  far  longer  to  wait — cer- 
tainly with  good  reason,  in  respect  of  the  grave  artistic  faults 
which  grew  on  him  with  years. 

He  and  Conrad  may  fitly  be  bracketed  for  one  large 
reason,  they  have  alike  won  in  the  English  and  American 
fiction-reading  world,  in  large  part  so  ostensibly  unre- 
flecting, a  high  standing — ^in  virtue  of  their  insistence  on 
handling  grave  and  arresting  problems  of  character,  person- 
ality, conduct.  They  are  not  of  the  tribe  of  entertainers; 
they  tiy  the  spirit  and  toil  the  judgment,  offering  not  pas- 
time but  pilgrimage.  It  cannot  be  a  very  slack  generation 
that  has  successively  acclaimed  them.  On  several  counts, 
Conrad  is  certainly  the  more  commanding  and  compelling 
artist  of  the  two;  working  with  a  freer  and  lither  touch,  a 
richer  palette,  a  more  excursive  vision  of  the  strange  variety 
of  the  world  and  of  man — ^though  not  of  woman.  In  all  these 
points  alike  the  difference  may  be  conceived  as  coming  of 
circumstance — ^the  wanderings  of  the  athletic  sailor  in  far 
climes  contrasting  with  the  home-staying  life  of  the  man  of 
letters,   limited  to  England,  with  some  vision   of  Italy. 
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Meredith  remains  in  the  line  of  English  fiction^  altering  the 
lights  and  the  treatment,  showing  much  new  and  deep 
insight,  positing  new  ideals,  but  still  writiag  mostly  of  and 
for  English  society.  Conrad  draws  scenes  and  conditions 
and  problems  and  reveries  from  the  frontiers  of  civilization, 
from  Malayland,  from  South  America,  from  far  seas  and 
shores,  from  the  intimate  life  of  the  ship,  from  the  under- 
world of  anarchism.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  greater  and 
larger  activity  of  the  daily  life  experience  of  the  sea-f arer,  as 
regards  contact  with  men  and  things,  has  primed  his  art, 
with  its  intenser  glow,  its  deeper  breathing,  its  more  pre- 
hensile grasp.  And  what  is  still  more  decisive,  what  was 
not  in  the  least  to  be  expected,  and  is  on  the  face  of  things 
quite  inexplicable,  the  foreign  sailor,  coming  into  literature 
after  living  the  sea  life  as  sailor  and  captain  from  seventeen 
to  thirty-seven,  is  at  once  the  stronger  and  the  more  dis- 
ciplined as  a  mere  writer  of  English.  There  the  fact  stands, 
that,  coming  to  England  in  his  twenty-first  year,  knowing 
hardly  a  word  of  English,  and  passing  on  straight  here  in 
his  seafaring  life,  the  young  Pole  becomes,  as  mere  writer, 
mere  artist  in  diction,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fascinating 
masters  of  the  English  tongue  in  an  age  which  had  grown 
up  on  Ruskin,  Pater,  Stevenson — to  name  no  others. 

Meredith,  at  his  best  an  admirable  writer,  developed  vices 
of  style  almost  unparalleled  in  our  previous  literary  history, 
till  it  became  an  affliction  to  read  him.  Conrad,  rare  aber- 
rations apart,  has  only  the  most  pardonable  of  literary  faults 
— ^that  of  writing  too  uniformly  well,  composing  at  a  too 
constantly  high  level  of  care,  distinction,  originality,  and 
finish.  Of  this  more  anon.  What  is  clear  so  far  is  that  here 
was  a  born  writer,  a  bom  master  of  language,  who  certainly 
would  have  been  equally  great  in  his  mother  tongue,  or  the 
French,  or  any  other,  but  whose  singular  endowment  was 
for  twenty  years  overborne  by  his  master  passion  for  the  life 
of  the  sea — the  life  which  by  so  many  accounts  is  one  of  the 
least  evocative  of  subtlety  of  spirit,  the  most  hardening  to 
the  finer  senses.  At  once  we  have  to  recognize  a  unique  case 
of  a  double  faculty — an  intense  susceptibility  to  the  appeal 
of  environment,  the  flow  of  things  outward,  and  a  no  less 
intense  inner  life  of  imaginative  reconstruction.  Here  was 
a  sustained  receptivity  that  could  keep  abreast  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  sea.  The  perceptive  and  the  conceptual  life 
can  seldom  have  been  so  signally  combined. 
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Mr.  Curie,  in  his  skeleton  diapter  on  biography,  justly 
dwelling  on  the  primary  importance  of  bare  facts  and  dates, 
gives  us  a  complete  or  nearly  complete  list  of  the  ships  in 
which  Conrad  sailed,  connecting  each,  on  Conrad's  testimony, 
with  one  or  more  of  his  searstories.  I  confess  I  should  have 
valued  more  a  list  of  the  books  he  read  at  sea  or  on  land; 
for  no  man,  however  widowed  could  have  developed  Conrad's 
faculty  of  mere  language  without  reading  a  good  deal.  On 
that  side  of  things,  he  exhibits  what  Mr.  Curie  calls  the 
artist's  reticence.  And  when  I  read,  concerning  NMtromo 
(Curie,  p.  71),  that  ''he  evolved  this  whole  panorama,  so 
complete  and  multifold,  from  the  descriptions  in  an  old  book 
of  his  childhood,  and  from  two  flying  visits  to  South  Ameri- 
can ports — risiU  extending,  perhaps,  to  twelve  hours  in  all," 
I  am  moved  to  repugn.  This  surely  cannot  be  the  whole 
story.  Conrad's  eye  and  sense  could  doubtless  take  in  in 
twelve  hours  enough  perception  to  give  the  environment  of 
a  great  book;  but  there  must  have  been  taUct  of  which  we 
are  told  nothing — ^the  vivid  hearsay  of  many  men  who  had 
seen  much  of  South  American  life,  or  lived  it.  A  memory 
like  Conrad's,  retaining  everything,  cannot  have  made  noth- 
ing of  what  he  had  heard.  "  We  feel,"  says  Mr.  Curie,  very 
truly  if  incorrectly,  after  his  account,  ''  how  boundless  are 
the  limits  [flights]  of  imagination."  Yes;  but  we  also  feel 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  literary  mystification.  "  There 
seems,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  sketch  of  Congreve, ''  to  be 
a  strange  affectation  of  authors  of  appearing  to  have  done 
everything  by  diance."  Let  us  call  it,  with  Mr.  Curie,  the 
artist's  reticence.  We  get  from  some  authors,  Scott  for 
instance,  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  how  they  came  by 
their  ideas.  But  where  we  most  care  to  know,  we  are  not 
told,  though  Conrad  tells  us  much  about  his  first  book. 

Taking  Conrad  as  we  find  him,  we  see  at  work  in  him, 
in  a  supreme  degree,  those  two  faculties  of  perception  and 
ccxiception,  vision  and  reproduction,  in  a  spontaneous  union. 
To  his  intense  perceptivity,  everything  in  nature  is  in  rela- 
tion to  life ;  every  living  thing  at  the  same  time  independently 
alive ;  every  person  a  world  in  himself.  Figures  that  flit  quite 
incidentally  into  the  story — ^the  old  woman,  described  by 
Decoud,  who  crawls  out  at  night  after  the  insurrection  at 
Sulaco  to  try  to  get  news  of  her  missing  grandson,  and  talks 
on  it  with  Nostromo — are  suddenly  set  in  the  background 
and  vista  of  their  lives  by  a  touch  or  two.    It  is  not  humanity 
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as  such— not  the  philanthropy  that  finds  nothing  human 
alien;  it  is  sheer  perceptivity — applied  with  the  same  in- 
tensity to  good  and  bad ;  the  sordid  and  the  fine,  the  pathetic 
and  the  repellent.  His  is  a  universal  response  to  aU  visible^ 
phenomena;  he  miffht  be,  on  that  side,  a  painter  or  a  man 
of  science ;  it  is  on  his  two  sides  of  vision  of  Nature  and  the 
living,  and  imaginative  reconstruction,  that  he  is  a  novelist. 
As  he  puts  it  in  the  suppressed  preface  to  his  Nigger  of  the 
*'  Narcissus  *\  the  true  artist's  work  is  "  a  simple-minded 
attempt  to  render  the  highest  kind  of  justice  to  the  visible 
universe,  by  bringing  to  light  the  truth  manifold  and  one, 
underlying  its  every  aspect." 

In  Amsterdam  there  is,  or  was,  a  picture  of  a  cow,  by 
one  (I  forget  which)  of  the  Marises,  which  I  am  disposed 
to  call  the  most  spiritual  painting  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
gazing  animal  is  a  body  as  it  were  transparent  with  life,  a 
vision  of  life,  looking,  breathing  wide-eyed,  motionless,  in  a 
shaft  of  sunlight,  consummately  painted,  by  a  stream  side. 
It  is  an  embodied  effluence,  a  natural  incarnation,  a  trans- 
figuration. Such  is  the  creative  animism  of  masterly  art.  At 
the  Hague,  on  the  other  hand,  they  set  a  seat  for  the  docile 
tourist  to  sit  on  and  admire  the  notorious  Bull  of  Paul  Potter 
— a  monstrous  eleograph,  representing  so  many  hundred- 
weights of  beef,  with  the  skin  on.  That  is  false  realism ;  the 
other  idealistic  realism.  The  cow,  seen  in  its  life  and  created 
anew  by  an  artist,  is  enshrined  spirit:  the  Bull  might  be  a 
stuffed  skin,  with  a  glass  eye.  It  is  the  artist  in  Conrad 
that  makes  everything  thus  alive  that  he  looks  upon.  His 
two  gifts  are  the  two  poles  of  great  fiction.  His  very  artistic 
faults  are  excesses  of  creative  faculty,  never  the  outcome  of 
deficiency.  In  the  new  preface  to  his  LiOrd  Jim  he  discusses 
the  question  raised  by  some  critics,  whether  that  was  begun 
as  a  short  story  and  grew  into  a  long  one — ^whether  he  could 
possibly  have  planned  to  make  Marlow  recount  that  Odyssey 
in  one  continuous  talk  in  a  smoking  room.  Admitting  that 
he  first  thought  of  a  short  story  and  then  replanned  it,  he 
skilfully  evades — if  he  had  noticed — ^the  deeper  issue  as  to 
Marlow's  narrative,  which  is,  that  we  really  get  not  a  spoken 
but  a  consummately  written  tale,  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  sea 
captain. 

Now,  Conrad  himself  could  not  have  so  spoken  it.  It  is 
thought  out  and  wrought  out  in  every  sentence,  colored, 
heightened,  balanced,  retouched,  finished.    Every  now  and 
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then,  of  course,  there  is  a  possible  spoken  sentence,  apart 
from  actual  dialogue;  but  me  narrative  as  a  whole  is  com* 
posed,  to  the  last  degree.  Marlow  is  reciting  written  Conrad. 
At  first  we  are  restive,  asking,  ''  Why  pretend  that  this  is 
talked  f  But  after  a  time  we  resign  ourselves.  Marlow 
is  the  one  figure  in  Ccmrad's  books  who  has  no  true  personal- 
ity of  his  own ;  and  we  cannot  make  him  a  person  by  ascribing 
to  him  that  of  the  writer  whose  mere  speaking-tube  he  is. 
He  recurs  in  Chance,  and  elsewhere,  playing  the  same  part, 
always  the  onlooker,  narrator,  and  commentator — an  illus- 
trious marionette.  We  may,  if  we  will,  pronounce  this  bad 
art  the  kind  of  excess  that  inspires  poetic  drama.  There, 
indeed,  it  is  the  whole  convention:  here,  it  is  "  out  of  the 
frame,"  a  violation  of  the  convention,  but  still  an  intensely 
artistic  violation.  The  aim  is  always  artistic  illusion.  Con- 
rad seeks  to  escape  the  aspect  of  fiction  by  making  people 
tell  things ;  and  he  even  makes  people  to  tell  them. 

The  same  creative  overcharge  recurs  in  Nostromo,  where 
Martin  Decoud,  after  forty  hours  of  intense  strain  and  ex- 
citement in  the  insurrection,  sits  down  in  the  night,  in  the 
caf  6  of  Viola,  by  the  light  of  one  candle,  to  write  to  his  sister 
in  Paris  a  small  novel,  describing  it  all — an  impossible  letter, 
telling  everything  just  as  Conrad  tells  things,  with  the  back- 
grounds, the  contingents,  the  detail,  the  atmosphere.  {Nos- 
tromo.  Part  II,  Ch.  vii.)  Decoud  has  been  made  so  thor- 
oughly alive  before  that  we  accept  him  here,  doing  the  im- 
possible. He  is  utterly  exhausted,  after  forty  hours  without 
sleep  and  almost  without  food;  and  he  writes  a  finished,  dra- 
matic, vivid  narrative  that  runs  to  about  7,000  words,  and 
must  (I  speak  as  an  old  journalist)  have  taken  seven  hours 
to  write  at  top  speed.  And  he  sat  down  to  write  in  the  night 
time.  Yet  when,  after  an  interlude  which  must  have  taken 
another  hour,  he  and  Nostromo  have  set  sail  in  the  lighter, 
we  are  made  to  understand  that  the  night  has  only  begun; 
and  after  what  seems  to  be  hours  of  slow  progression,  Decoud 
remarks  to  Nostromo:  There  are  many  hours  of  night  yet 
before  us.  On  land.  Captain  Mitchell,  hours  after  they  have 
gone,  finds  it  is  not  yet  midnight.    And  it  is  a  summer  night. 

Mr.  Curie,  nevertheless,  rightly  claims  Conrad  as  a  real- 
ist; and  the  result  or  record  here  is  wonderfully  realistic; 
Conrad  always  sees  to  that :  it  is  the  machinery  that  for  the 
time  being  defies  realism,  like  the  time  movements  in  Shake- 
speare.   The  very  device  of  making  Decoud  write  his  story 
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of  the  episode  is  employed  to  heighten  the  sense  of  reality, 
to  give  the  special  illusion  of  Actuality  by  making  one  of  the 
actors  in  the  episode  give  it  out  in  terms  of  his  own  doings 
and  vivid  sensations.  In  Lord  Jim  the  device  was  carried 
on  to  the  extent  of  giving  us  the  main  part  of  a  book  in 
inverted  commas:  here  the  divagation  is  confined  to  one 
episode,  beyond  which  it  could  not  well  be  carried. 

This  peculiarity  of  technique  probably  arises  by  the  fol- 
lowing of  a  lead  from  Tourguenief,  who  so  loves  to  give  a 
story  a  voucher  of  actuality.  For  instance,  his  Lear  of  the 
Steppes  is  preluded  by  a  brief  scrap  of  a  conversation  among 
a  group  of  men  discussing  Shakespeare's  Plays.  One  says 
he  has  known  a  Macbeth ;  another  has  known  a  Lear,  and  then 
he  tells  the  whole  story  as  within  his  knowledge.  But  this, 
a^ain,  is  only  part  of  Conrad's  whole  conception  of  the  tech- 
mque  of  the  novel.  Mr.  Curie  lays  his  finger  on  a  main 
element  in  it  when  he  calls  him  "  One  of  the  great  masters  of 
atmosphere."  The  word  comes  from  the  technical  criticism 
of  painting,  where  it  posits  the  requirement  that  a  picture, 
as  distinct  from  a  portrait,  shall  present  persons  or  objects 
in  a  framed  space  of  light  and  air.  That  lacking,  complete- 
ness of  truth  is  lacking.  In  fiction, — the  cognate  eflFect  is 
that  of  physical  and  moral  background,  environment,  "  stage- 
setting."  To  an  artist  constituted  as  Conrad  is,  the  provision 
of  such  atmosphere  is  a  matter  of  course.  For  him  the  organ- 
ism and  the  environment  are  a  composite  whole,  and  he 
simply  cannot  provide  an  event  without  framing  it  in  a  scene 
which  for  him  is  in  vital  relation  to  it.  It  is  not  merely  art : 
it  is  also  idiosyncrasy;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  limitations 
of  his  vogue  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  great  many  people  are  not 
thus  alive  to  environment,  and  find  the  abundant  present- 
ment of  it  an  impediment  to  their  interest  in  what,  as  they 
would  say,  is  happening.  For  the  artist-animist  of  the  en- 
vironment, that  too  is  a  happening.  One  surmises  that  Con- 
rad's idiosyncrasy  on  this  side  is  the  explanation  of  his  being 
so  long  anchored  to  the  sea  Uf  e,  without  eflFort  to  remove.  He 
apparently  tends  to  cleave  to  his  environment. 

Conrad,  indeed,  probably  outgoes  the  requirements  of 
most  of  his  appreciative  readers  in  his  universal  perspective. 
The  touch  of  making  a  parrot  cry  "  Viva  Costaguana  "  when 
Charles  and  Mrs.  Gould  are  speaking  of  the  country  is  a 
sample  of  detail  for  detail's  sake ;  and  the  habit  is  carried  in 
every  direction.    A  slight  episode  is  introduced  as  simple 
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tiadkground;  and  then  that  background  is  back-grounded,  as 
in  a  picture  of  Turner's,  where,  as  Ruskin  remarked,  distance 
stretches  beyond  distance  to  infinity/  In  that  chapter  of 
NoHramo,  Decoud's  novel-letter  is  introduced  to  heighten  the 
illusion;  but  the  scene  of  the  writing  is  in  turn  wrought  up 
to  secure  the  basis.  The  letter  breaks  off  for  a  mcmient  to 
give  us  this: 

Deooud  paused  to  light  a  cigarette,  then  with  his  head  still  over 
his  writing,  he  blew  a  cloud  of  snudce,  which  seemed  to  rebound  from 
the  peeper.    He  took  up  the  pencil  again. 

If  that  rebounding  smoke  be  called  a  detail  of  superero- 
gaticm  we  could  hardly  say  nay.  To  whom  did  it  "  seem  '*  to 
rebound?  It  recalls  Queen  Gertrude's  account  in  Hamlet, 
of  the  willow  aslant  the  brook  that  *'  shows  its  hoar  leaves  in 
the  fflassy  stream.'*  Some  enthusiasts  delight  in  that  touch 
of  observation:  the  willow  leaf  is  white  underneath.  [I  do 
not  know  whether  any  one  has  looked  to  see  if  the  leaves  are 
reflected  white.]  Ask  whether  the  Queen  was  likely  to 
tmnk  of  that  phenomenon  when  telling  of  Ophelia's  suicide, 
and  you  will  probably  get  answers  both  ways.  Suffice  it  that 
nobody  else  in  Shakespeare's  day  could  commit  such  sins  of 
supererogation;  and  tnat  Conrad's  excesses  of  art  are  sim- 
ilarhr  tolerable. 

It  is  his  supreme  merit  that  his  idios3mcrasy  of  back- 
ground painting,  though  it  is  out  of  balance  for  readers  not 
similarlv  disposed,  never  really  curtails  the  ultimate  aim  of 
presentmg  diaracter.  The  same  intense  vision  plays  upon 
iiiat;  ana  the  business  of  back-grounding  is  applied  psy- 
chically no  less  than  physically.  Every  incident,  every  ad- 
venture, is  fused  in  rdflection.  lEvery  notable  personafity  is 
made  to  grow  upon  us :  there  is  rarely  a  preliminary  "  char- 
acter-sketch " :  we  must  come  to  know  the  jpersons  in  the  book, 
for  the  most  part,  as  we  know  them  in  life,  by  gradual  in- 
tercourse: bactward-looking  revelations  come  only  after  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  man  as  he  lives.  Dr. 
Monygham  in  Nostroma  is  a  typical  case:  we  meet  him  a 
dozen  times,  with  hints  of  a  past  many  times  withheld,  till 
at  the  stage  of  his  active  entry  into  the  plot  it  is  all  told 
with  a  concentrated  intensity  that  suggests  a  novel  used  up 
for  an  incidental  record. 

'Since  wrfting  ttilB  I  lutve  read  Conrad^s  A  Personal  Record,  which  ia  one 
eonthmous  Uluttration  of  the  proposition  put 
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Arid  so  with  the  development  of  the  plot,  the  situation, 
the  problem.  It  is  husbanded  with  rigorous  care.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  merely  part  of  the  method  of  background  or 
atmosphere;  it  belongs  to  all  fiction,  narrative  or  dramatic: 
and  is  as  old  as  Homer.  We  see  the  young  Shakespeare 
awaking  newly  tcT  the  possibilities  in  the  opening  scene  of 
Henry  IV,  Second  Part,  where  we  have  the  three  stages  in 
the  breaking  to  Northumberland  of  the  news  of  his  son's 
death :  first  the  false  tale  of  success ;  then  the  brief  and  vague 
report  of  disaster ;  flouted  by  the  bringer  of  good  news ;  then 
the  conclusive  testimony.  For  plot  purposes  it  is  supererog- 
atory :  we  know  the  fact  already,  from  the  previous  play ;  it 
is  the  artist's  creative  impulse  that  is  at  work. 

Conrad  especially  loves  thus  to  prelude  and  evolve  a 
great  situation ;  presenting  it  at  length  with  an  overwhelming 
force.  In  Chance,  after  the  protracted  proem,  rising  at 
points  to  thrilling  intensity,  as  in  the  vision  of  the  abom- 
inable chaperon  whose  hate  goes  so  far  to  wither  the  young 
girl  who  is  in  her  power,  we  sail  far  and  long,  watching  a 
slow  drift  of  frustration,  suffering,  illusion,  monomania,  till 
suddenly  the  mate  by  chance  sees  the  old  man's  hand  putting 
poison  in  the  Captain's  glass.  In  the  last  story.  The  Shadow 
Line,  the  art  of  the  preparation  is  still  more  notable.  The 
young  mate,  stranded  by  his  own  act  in  an  Eastern  port, 
finds  himself  in  a  dull  maze  of  sordid  annoyance  and  petty 
mystery,  till  he  suddenly  realizes  the  new  opening  of  a  pos- 
sible command,  to  which  his  self-absorbed  impatience  had 
blinded  him  when  it  is  obscurely  hinted  by  the  friendly  old 
captain,  his  fellow  inmate  of  the  club.  We  linger  over  these 
people,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  later  story,  just 
as  in  life  we  may  move  in  a  circle  of  any  kind,  bored  or 
otherwise,  till  the  sudden  knock  of  Fate  calls  us  to  a  new  ex- 
perience. The  low-pitched,  petty  detail  is  the  calculated 
preparation  for  the  thrill  of  tne  great  situation  to  come,  in 
the  plague-ridden  and  becalmed  ship,  with  the  medicine 
fraudulently  removed.  It  is  as  if  we  were  stumbling  long 
through  underground  passages,  dark,  stifling,  disconcerting, 
depressing,  and  then  should  suddenly  come  out  on  a  moun- 
tain-side in  the  night,  with  the  stars  overhead,  and  beneath 
us  the  swinging  seas. 

But  Conrad's  method  is  not  methodistic;  not  a  repeated 
routine.  He  has  the  variety  that  is  one  of  the  attestations 
of  mastery.    In  Victory,  as  in  Lord  Jim,  we  have  the  methckl 
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of  first  lying  the  knot  and  keeping  it  tied  till  the  tragic 
finiidi,  suddenly  flashed  upon  us  in  a  aeath-knell  at  liie  height 
of  a  startling  action.  In  Chance,  we  end  on  commonplace. 
The  woman  who  was  so  slow  to  realire  what  her  noble  hus- 
band had  done  for  her,  and  whom  we  were  in  efifect  invited 
to  regard  as  blasted  by  her  sufferings,  is  casually  indicated 
as  likely  to  console  herself,  in  her  widowhood,  with  the  young 
mate,  whose  elaborate  introduction  at  the  start  had  suggested 
him  as  the  probable  hero  of  the  book,  but  "who  has  only  be^i 
the  onlooker  and  plot-assistant. 

This  might  be  pronounced  a  cynical  finish;  but  Conrad 
is  not  rightly  to  be  labelled  as  cynical :  he  is  sombrely  ironical, 
rather — a  pessimistic  idealist.  Like  the  Slav  artists  in  gen- 
eral, sombre  and  tragical,  he  has  no  humor:  ^  the  ironic  and 
tragic  vision  overlays  for  him  the  spirit  of  comedy,  of  laugh- 
ter. To  some  this  may  seem  a  defect;  and  of  course  it  is 
a  limitation ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  the  cult 
of  the  facetious  has  not  in  English  ficti(m  hindered  the  growth 
of  tragic  greatness.  We  get  indeed  a  high  seriousness  about 
the  moral  lessoning,  as  in  George  Eliot  and  many  other 
women  writers;  but  not  in  the  art.  When  the  Fr«ich  say 
that  our  painting  is  not  serious,  they  mean,  '"  not  serious  in 
the  business  of  painting,  as  painting."  On  that  side  they 
find  it  amateurish,  sentimental,  dilletantist.  George  Eliot 
begins  Adam  Bede  with  a  figure  about  the  drop  of  ink  with 
which  she  will  create  for  us  the  scene  of  the  workshop.  Ob- 
truding her  art,  she  is  limiting  its  prerogative,  which  is  to 
make  us  forget  it,  Ars  celare  artem.  The  great  Russians, 
following  Balzac,  took  another  way,  and  Conrad  follows 
them. 

The  facetious,  in  English  fiction,  sets  in  with  Fielding; 
for  Nashe  had  no  followers;  as  neither  had  Richardson  nor 
De  Foe  in  their  subjective  and  objective  realism.  Fielding's 
comic  power  and  masculine  style  made  him  the  dominant 
influence,  priming  Smollett,  and  later  Dickens.  Thackeray, 
tiie  great  master  of  them  all,  alone  transcends  the  English 
snares  of  the  obtruded  personality  of  the  author  and  the  play 
of  the  comic  spirit  by  the  very  intensity  of  his  absorption  in 
it  all.  Defiantly  telling  us  that  he  is  the  showman  with  the 
puppets,  he  creates  the  most  absolutely  real  people.  With 
them  he  laughs  and  weeps;  his  comedy  is  one  with  his  trag- 

^Dostoyevsky,  indeed,  exhibits  real  humor  in  one  story,  but  in  another,  a 
planned  farce,  fails  distressingly. 
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edy;  and  his  underlying  pessimism,  so  stupidly  labelled 
C3micism,  is  the  analogue  of  the  sterner  and  harder  pessimism 
of  Conrad.  And  if  Conrad  gives  us  no  laughter,  we  are 
compensated  by  being  spared  at  any  rate  the  falsetto  pathos 
and  the  agonizing  puerility  of  Dickens.  At  one  point,  indeed, 
he  remotedly  approximates  to  that,  in  his  rather  trying  habit 
of  eternally  recurring  labels — the  thousand  times  repeated 
label  of  Nostromo  "  the  capatast  de  carjadoret/^  the  fifty 
times  repeated  label  of  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Hirsch — 
"  the  late  Seflor  Hirsch,"  "  the  late  Seflor  Hirsch,  merchant 
of  Esmeralda."  It  is  a  mechanical  device,  caught,  I  think, 
from  Zola.  Rather  worse  is  that  of ''  Mr.  Nielson,  who  called 
himself  Nelson." 

The  final  impression  left  by  Conrad's  art,  then,  is  that  of 
greatness,  of  tragic  intensity,  of  vivid  realization  of  life  and 
circumstance,  of  invincible  patience  in  the  artistic  reproduc- 
ticm,  albeit  there  are  miscalculations  in  the  matter  of  the 
mtchinery,  such  as  lesser  artists  would  in  general  shun.  In 
calling  him  a  realist,  we  are  noting  that  he  is  an  intense 
observer  of  reality,  and  is  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  life. 
But  this  is  the  Shakespearean  realism  which  does  not  merely 
reproduce  or  manipulate  reality  but  imagines  in  terms  of  true 
vision;  and  in  that  sense  he  is  equally  an  idealist — if  we  can 
make  any  profitable  use  in  criticism  of  these  words— of-all- 
work,  which  lend  themselves — especially  the  latter — ^to  di- 
vergent meanings.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  it  should  be  said 
that  many  of  Conrad's  characters  are  rather  ideal  than  ob- 
served personalities,  I  should  not  offer  a  negative,  but  claim 
that  his  power  lies  in  making  the  ideal  pass  as  real. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Falstaff,  Coriolanus,  Lear, 
Pire  Goriot,  are  all  ideal  figures  in  that  they  are  incarnations 
of  concepts,  not  transcripts  of  the  more  composite  and 
chequered  actualities  of  human  character.  Not  one  of  them 
is  strictly  thinkable  as  a  historic  person.  Neither  is  Jim,  nor 
even  Charles  Gould,  nor  Mrs.  Gould,  nor  Nostromo,  nor 
Decoud — especially  in  his  death,  nor  the  nigger  of  the  Nor- 
ciMus,  nor  Heyst  in  Victory.  They  are  not  realistic,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  extent  that  Colonel  Newcome  or  Captain 
Mitchell  is,  or  Becky  Sharp,  or  even  Mrs.  Poyser.  They  are 
sublimations  of  a  characteristic  rather  than  projecticms  of 
seen  types,  or  typical  complexes.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
Conrad's  bad  men  seem  true  seizures  from  life ;  and  his  sub- 

voL.  ccviii.— NO.  754  29 
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ordinate  people,- — ^the  Violas,  for  instance — ^generally  are,  in- 
deed always  are.  It  is  as  if  in  these  he  escaped  the  overcharge 
of  his  poetic  idealism,  which  in  the  greater  figures  tends  to 
take  possession  of  him.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  once  more, 
that  he  is  equally  imaginative  and  observant ;  with  the  result 
that  when  he  idealizes  he  does  it  with  such  a  sense  of  the 
aspects  of  the  real,  such  instinctive  subtlety  and  rightness  of 
drawing,  such  skiU  of  backgrounding,  and  such  intensity  of 
self-projection,  that  the  product  is  artistically  even  more 
valid,  or  at  least  more  memorable,  than  the  more  receptive 
and  transcriptive  things  beside  them,  as  Juliet  is  more  mem- 
orable than  the  Nurse,  or  Rosalind  than  Audrey,  or  Hamlet 
than  Polonius. 

On  this  view  the  final  answer  to  the  charge  that  Conrad 
falls  short  in  drawing  women  is  not,  I  think,  merely  to  claim 
with  Mr.  Curie  that  his  women  characters  are  masterly.  For 
his  studies  of  women  show  much  less  range  of  observation 
and  interest  than  his  studies  of  men.  He  rarely  writes  a  love 
story  as  such ;  and  only  occasionally  seeks  a  love  interest ;  and 
this  alone  means  a  great  curtailment  of  women-study.  He 
is  interested  in  them  mainly  as  sufferers  or  victims;  and,  at 
times,  in  their  reacting  capacity  for  murder.  Mrs.  Gould 
does  not  strike  me  as  **  observed,"  as  real,  or  even  as  remark- 
ably original  among  idealizations;  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  she  is  very  attractive  and  admirable  in  character.  I 
prefer  to  say  that  Conrad's  white  women — Mrs.  Gould,  and 
the  girls  in  Chance  and  Victory — though  not  truly  real  as 
is  the  evil  woman  in  Victory,  who  is  terribly  real,  are  so  skil- 
fully drawn,  so  finely  and  subtly  specialized,  so  originally 
conceived,  that  they  too  belong  to  fine  art.  Let  us  remember 
always  that  we  are  dealing  with  fiction,  not  with  landscape- 
painting  or  portrait-painting,  which  offers  merely  abstract 
analogies  to  fiction.  Realism  and  idealism  in  fiction  are  ques- 
tions only  of  the  less  or  more  of  one  than  of  the  other,  never 
of  an  absolute  distinction  of  categories.  The  residual  fact  is 
that  Conrad  is  not  so  widely  interested  in  women  as  in  men, 
and  has  fewer  points  of  sympathy  with  them.  He  has  never 
matched  Eugenie  Grandet.  Even  his  compassion  is  curi- 
ously selective  of  extreme  cases,  as  in  The  Secret  Agent, 
Victory,  and  Chance;  and  Antonia  in  Nostromo  is  little  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  Curie  makes  a  great  point  of  the  question  of  which 
book  is  Conrad's  masterpiece;  and  he  seems  to  imply  that  a 
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right  comprehension  or  valuation  of  hkn  turns  upon  _ 

whether  Nostromo  or  Lord  Jim  is  selected.    He  is  all  for 


Nostromo,  and  suggests  that  English  people  generally  p 
fer  Lord  Jim  because  of  its  moral  or  didactic  interest.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  quite  the  right  explanation.  The  selection 
of  a  masterpiece  turns  largely,  and  perhaps  ought  to  mainly, 
on  our  sense  of  achieved  unity  of  theme  and  treatment,  as 
when  we  mostly  put  Othello  above  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
though  the  latter  has  the  larger  variety  of  interest  and  power; 
or  (if  we  are  devotees  of  (rcorge  Eliot)  Silas  Mamer  above 
Middlemdrch,  for  the  same  kind  of  reason.  Now,  Nostromo 
is  by  Mr.  Curie's  own  account  a  panorama — ^which  amounts 
to  saying  that  it  does  not  answer  to  its  title.  Nor  does  it. 
The  pedestal  is  too  great  for  the  titular  figure,  as  Flaubert 
felt  his  to  have  been  in  Salammbd.  Nor  does  it  conform  to 
its  sub-title,  "  A  Tale  of  the  Seaboard."  It  mig^t  better 
be  called  "  A  Tale  of  a  Mine,"  or  "  A  Tale  of  a  Revolution :" 
the  Bay  of  Salaco  is  not  enough  for  a  "  Seaboard."  And 
the  titles  of  the  three  parts — "  The  Silver  of  the  Mine," 
"  The  Isabels,"  "  The  Lighthouse  " — ^are  quite  wrong.  It  is 
an  ill-considered  attempt  to  lighten  the  form  of  an  over-long 
book,  clearly  not  so  planned."  The  silver  of  the  mine  per- 
vades all  three  books ;  the  second  part  begins  long  before  we 
get  to  the  Isabels,  and  these  are  in  the  story  to  the  end; 
while  the  Lighthouse  belongs  only  to  the  closing  portion  of 
the  third  part.  The  whole  division  is  anomalous  and  inap- 
propriate. 

A  great  composition,  nevertheless,  Nostromo  certainly  is ; 
wonderful  in  its  diversity  of  tsrpes,  in  its  sustained  intensity 
of  presentment ;  in  its  multiform  backgrounding,  in  its  real- 
ism of  detail  and  incident,  and  in  its  idealism  of  character- 
conception.  It  is  an  interweaving,  as  it  were,  of  two  or  three 
novels,  all  threaded  by  Nostromo,  a  kind  of  flawed  embodi- 
ment of  commonplace  distinction,  ironically  presented  as  the 
dominating  or  central  figure.  But  this  very  irony,  which  is 
pervasive,  tends  to  lower  the  ultimate  psychic  impression; 
and  the  effort  to  develop  the  case  of  Nostromo  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  leaves  a  sense  of  relative  artificiality  and 
strained  ingenuity.  The  long-drawn  interview  between  Nos- 
tromo and  Doctor  Monygham  leaves  us  fatigued  into  accep- 
tance rather  than  convinced.    The  death  of  Decoud  is  fine 

^Much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  Noitromo  first  appeared  as 
a  serial  in  T.  P.'#  W€€kljf,  I  believe. 
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The  Eclipse  of  Russia.    By  E.  J.  Dillon.    New  York :    George 
H.  Doran  Company. 

The  better  acquainted  one  becomes  with  the  history— especially  the 
recent  history — of  Russia,  the  more  one  is  constrained  to  view  the 
growth  of  the  Russian  State  as  an  instance  of  abortive  evolution — ^the 
evolution  of  an  organism  brought  into  being  by  blind  forces  and 
destined  to  develop  along  lines  harmful  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
ultimately  destructive  to  itself.  The  Tsardom  was  incurably  bad — on 
that  point  all  well-informed  students  of  the  subject,  including  Dr. 
Dillon,  are  agreed.  And  the  alternative  to  the  Tsardom  seems  to  have 
been  anarchy.  Reform  of  the  Government,  the  uplift  of  the  people 
through  education  and  economic  opportunity — these  have  always  been 
mere  theories  in  Russia.  Their  realization  would  have  required  in  the 
first  place  a  really  enlightened  and  progressive  monarch — in  other 
words,  a  miracle;  for  the  Russian  system  cast  all  Tsars  in  much  the 
same  mould.  In  the  second  place,  real  reform  would  have  called  for 
an  abandonment  of  the  policies  upon  which  the  Tsardom  depended  for 
its  very  existence.  The  Imperial  Government  was  essentially  preda- 
cious in  its  relations  with  weaker  Powers;  in  its  relation  to  its  own 
people  it  was  essentially  parasitic.  No  statesman  could  have  eased  it 
along  into  a  relatively  healthy  and  pro^essive  condition,  because  it 
was  not  and  never  had  been  developme  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  healthy  and  progressive  nations.  It  was  prc^essing  in  quite  a 
different  direction — ^towards  its  own  destruction.  The  most  that  a  far- 
seeing  statesman,  like  Witte,  could  do  was  somewhat  to  delay  the 
process.  For  die  Russian  State  was  not  merely  diseased;  it  was  the 
disease. 

When  one  reads  the  history  of  a  progressive  nation,  such  as 
England,  one  cannot  help  believing  that,  despite  the  seemingly  for- 
tuitous nature  of  the  progress,  the  final  outcome  is  the  result  of 
cooperative  intelligence.  When  one  reads  the  story  of  a  perverted 
national  growth  like  that  of  Russia,  one  can  hardly  resist  the  idea  that 
the  final  outcome  is  due  to  cooperative  unintelligence :  one  loses  faith 
in  the  innate  disposition  of  human  nature  to  develop  in  the  right  way ; 
one  can  scarcely  discern  any  trace  in  the  whole  course  of  events  of 
what  we  call  Progress  or  Providence.  The  whole  thing  seems,  so  to 
speak,  a  mistake  of  Nature. 

One's  view  of  Russian  history,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  fatalistic. 
According:  to  such  a  view,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  you  regard 
the  Russian  Revolution  as  a  consummation  that  was  devoutly  to  be 
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wished,  or  as  a  catastrophe  to  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 

The  latter  is,  in  the  main,  die  attitude  of  Dr.  Dillon,  who  has  lived 
in  Russia  lon^  enough  not  cmly  to  acquire  matins  impressions  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  but  also  to  form  definite  politiod  opinions,  and 
who  has  been  in  a  position  to  make  his  opinions  mfluential.  In  Russia 
Dr.  Dillon  was  successively  a  student,  a  university  graduate,  a  doctor, 
a  professor,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  two  journals  and  the  editor  of  a 
third.  He  is  now  professor  at  the  University  of  Kharkoff.  Moreover, 
he  was  the  close  friend  and  adviser  of  Witte.  He  thinks  and  feels 
rather  as  an  adherent  of  Russia's  great  moderate  statesman  than  as 
a  critic  or  interpreter  of  Russian  affairs  from  an  American  or  British 
point  of  view. 

*'  The  autocracy,"  Witte  is  quoted  as  having  said,  "  is  but  a  mode 
of  conceiving  the  relations  between  the  ruling  hoard  and  the  nation. 
And  with  vision,  enterprise,  and  resource  it  can  be  made  as  productive 
of  good  as  a  parliamentary  government,  especiallv  in  a  backward  coun- 
try like  ours.  But  you  must  first  find  a  monarch  with  wisdom,  enter- 
prise, and  resource,  or  with  discrimination  and  modesty  eno^igh  to 
select  a  statesman  who  possesses  them,  and  to  maintain  him  in  office. 
Alexander  II  was  such  a  monarch,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  lament 
his  death."  Witte  understood,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  predatory 
nature  of  the  Tsarist  State.  He  would  have  satisfied  the  greed  for 
territorial  expansion  by  peaceful  penetration  and  absorption  in  the 
East.  His  dealings  with  China  were  none  too  scrupulous,  but  he 
would  have  avoid^  war  at  all  costs.  Peace  was  the  cornerstone  of 
his  policy,  and  he  would  have  prevented  the  war  with  Japan  had  he 
been  able.  His  ideal  of  peace  rested  upon  economic  revival,  growing 
industries,  larger  maricets,  educational  advance,  and  political  training, 
lliis  program  he  made  titanic  efforts  to  carry  througl^but  in  vain. 

Dr.  Dillon,  while  he  seems  in  general  to  have  approved  the  aims 
and  to  have  sympathized  with  the  methods  of  Witte,  gives  the  im- 

I)ression  that  he  perceived  more  clearly  than  his  great  friend  the  hopt- 
essness  of  the  whole  situation.  Certainly  no  one  has  expressed  in 
more  striking  phrases  than  he  the  terrible  anomaly  of  the  Russian  State. 
It  was  '*  a  Bologna  phial  of  unannealed  glass,  which  mav  be  flung  to 
the  ground,  struck  with  a  hammer,  or  heavily  pressed  without  the  least 
change,  yet  flies  into  thousands  of  little  splinters  if  scratched  with  a 
diamond  or  a  sharp  flint.  .  .  .  And  the  surf  ace  of  the  Tsardom  would 
have  been  scratched  by  the  first  democratic  institution,  and  the  mole- 
cules would  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven."  Again,  the 
State  was  "  from  the  outset  informed  by  the  spirit  of  territorial  con- 
quest and  its  orientation  was  toward  that,  while  at  home  a  victorious 
race  ruled  over  other  races  and  a  privileged  class  lorded  it  over  the 
bulk  of  the  nation.  As  long  as  these  conditions— which  alone  nve 
cohesion  to  the  parts— were  uphdd,  things  would  go  on  as  before, 
until  the  whole  organism  was  destroyed ;  but  once  change  them,  desist 
from  territorial  expansion,  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  nei{[hbor- 
ing  States,  introduce  at  home  principles  of  equity  in  economics,  of 
equality  in  politics,  of  liberty  in  religion,  and  me  cement  which  alone 
held  the  rebellious  elements  together  woukl  forthwith  crumble  away. 
The  State,  like  a  boy's  top  that  ceases  to  spin,  could  not  but  lose  its 
equilibrium,  wobble,  and  fall." 
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Qmceiying  the  matter  in  this  large  way,  the  author  is  able  to  give 
a  just  and  impressive  emphasis  to  the  many  astounding  and  even  lurid 
facts  that  be  sets  forth  from  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  store  of  knowl- 
edge—facts showing  the  falseness  and  shallowness  of  tfie  Tsar,  the 
details  of  political  intrigues,  instances  of  international  unfaith,  events 
in  the  lives  of  notorious  scoundrels  like  Gapon  and  AzefF,  the  career 
of  Rasputin.  These  are  made  to  appear  not  as  causes — still  less  as 
bizarre  illustrations  of  human  folly  and  depravity-— but  as  symptoms 
of  an  underlying  condition  that  has  been  fuUy  and  philosophically  ex- 
plained. 

Dr.  Dillon  has  no  very  bright  picture  of  the  Russian  people  to 
contrast  with 'the  dark  picture  he  draws  of  the  old  Russian  State.  The 
people  and  the  State,  he  makes  plain,  were,  indeed,  complementary  to 
each  other,  being  both  parts  of  the  same  appalling  problem ;  and  now 
that  the  Tsardom  has  been  abolished,  the  people  have  not  changed. 

The  ways  in  which  the  Government  was  to  blame  for  the  condition 
of  the  people  are  fairly  obvious.  These  are  very  fully  discussed  by 
Dr.  Dillon,  who  gives  an  account  of  them  not  aiffering  in  its  main 
outlines  from  that  set  forth  by  other  well-informed  students  of  Russian 
affairs.  Absence  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  real  national  unity, 
a  church  that  was  merely  an  appendage  of  the  State ;  general  ignorance, 
hopeless  poverty  among  the  masses;  oppression  and  injustice  as  con- 
stant and  expected  elements  in  the  life  of  all  but  the  fortunate  few — 
surely  these  causes  explain  much.  Nor  does  it  seem  very  surprising 
that  the  soul  of  the  people  was  never  clearly  comprehended.  The 
would-be  uplifters  of  the  masses  were  about  what  circumstances  per- 
mitted them  to  be.  They  were  without  political  experience.  For  die 
most  part,  they  were  either  fanatics  who  idealized  the  peasants  to  such 
a  degree  that  even  participation  in  the  peasants'  own  life  could  not 
undelusion  them,  or  else  wild  a-priori  reasoners  who  imported  foreign 
theories,  carried  them  to  their  logical  extremes,  and  hoped  to  apply 
them  to  Russian  conditions.  The  members  of  the  bureaucracy  made 
the  mistakes  that  one  would  expect  of  bureaucrats:  self-interest  and 
egoism  make  men  blind,  and  the  system  encouraged  stupidity. 

Do  these  considerations  explain  everything?  Not  quite,  thinks 
Dr.  Dillon.  There  is,  after  all,  something  of  a  mystery  about  the 
Russian  people.  They  are  "dark^*  in  more  senses  than  one.  Even  the 
educated  Russian  often  shows  a  singular  unaccountability,  a  "  varia- 
bility of  mind."  The  peasants,  although  they  possess  a  great  deal  of 
instmctive  goodness,  are,  after  all,  largely  ''^a-moral."  They  are  by 
nature  predatory,  like  the  State  that  ruled  over  them  so  long ;  and  the 
Bolshevik  Government  is  merely  "  the  Tsardom  turned  upside  down." 
The  common  people  on  occasion  show  delight  in  brutality  and  destruc- 
tiveness.  There  is  in  the  race  "  a  lack  of  social  cohesiveness,  a  leaning 
toward  anarchism — ^a  restlessness,  intellectual  and  physical,  displayed 
in  biting  criticism  of  all  social  and  political  arrangements  and  by  an 
irresistible  passion  for  roaming."  The  Russians,  Dr.  Dillon  points  out, 
are  not  by  any  means  pure  Slavs;  their  ancestors  absorbed  various 
indigenous  races,  mostly  Finnish  nomads ;  and  here  perhaps  may  be 
found  the  key  to  the  mysterious  "difference  of  soid"  between  the 
Russian  and  the  native  of  Western  Europe. 

Dr.  Dillon  makes  the  best  of  the  racial  idea,  which  is  usually  a 
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rather  unsafe  clue  to  causes.  In  particular  does  his  phrase  "  variability 
of  mind  "  seem  to  sum  up  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  clear-cut  fashion. 
One  remains,  however,  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  "enigma"  of 
the  Russian  people,  so  far  as  that  term  may  seem  to  imply  more  than 
a  certain  difficulty  in  understanding  the  psychology  of  a  race  that  has 
had  a  markedly  different  history  from  mat  of  one's  own  people.  In 
course  of  time,  one  has  grown  rather  impatient  with  the  suggestion,  so 
frequently  made,  that  Ae  soul  of  Russia  is  enwrapped  in  a  mystery 
impenetrable  to  Western  eyes.  Other  writers,  it  may  be  noted,  have 
emphasized  the  social  qualities  of  the  Russians  as  heavily  as  Dr.  Dillon 
stresses  their  a-social  tendencies ;  have  lauded  their  genius  for  coopera- 
tion in  small  groups  as  much  as  he  criticizes  their  general  social  in- 
cohesiveness ;  have  dwelt  upon  their  want  of  racial  animosity  as  im- 
pressively as  he  has  insisted  upon  their  occasional  savagery.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  very  enigma  of  Russia  consists  in  the  coexistence  of  these 
opposite  tendencies,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  reconciliation  of 
opposite  tendencies  is  precisely  the  problem  which  all  highly  organized 
races,  and  individuals,  have  to  work  out.  This  is  not  a  mystery;  it  is 
a  general  law  of  human  nature.  Evidently,  no  soluticm  of  the  problem 
is  in  sight  in  Russia  to-day ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  deny  the  existence 
of  an  excellent  basis  for  a  solution  in  the  character  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Dr.  Dillon,  indeed,  is  not  wholly  discouraging  in  tfie  few  re- 
marks which  he  permits  himself  to  make  at  the  end  of  his  book  about 
the  future  of  Russia ;  but  he  is  hardly  sanguine.  Is  he,  perhaps,  too 
much  influenced  by  that  cynical  attitude  toward  the  people  wnich  is 
said  to  be  characteristic  of  members  of  Russia's  former  ruling-dass? 
Americans,  with  their  instinctive  faith  in  human  nature  and  in  democ- 
racy, would  doubtless  like  to  think  so. 

However  this  may  be,  it  must  be  said  that  Dr.  Dillon  has  written 
perhaps  the  best  book  so  far  published  in  Ainerica  on  the  events  and 
conditions  leading  up  to  the  Revolution.  His  knowledge,  particularly 
of  Russian  politics,  is  profound  and  extensive ;  his  facts  are  startling 
and  authoritative ;  his  view  of  the  whole  subject  is  broad  and  scholarly 
— the  view  at  once  of  a  public  man  well  informed  about  all  important 
events  and  in  touch  with  the  principal  actors  in  them,  and  of  a  detached 
philosopher. 


Fighting  France.  By  Stephane  Lauzanne,  lieutenant  in  the 
French  Army,  officer  of  the  Lqa^ion  of  Honor,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Matin,  member  of  the  French  Mission  to  the  United  States.  Trans- 
lated by  John  L.  B.  Williams,  A.M.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and 
Company. 

The  German  nation  is  an  orgsmism  in  which  the  normal  balance 
of  the  traits  that  make  up  humanity  seems  to  have  been  destroyed. 
Tlie  body  rules  over  the  mind ;  the  mind  governs  the  soul.  The  huge 
military  and  industrial  machine  stands  in  the  place  of  the  spirit;  it 
dictates  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  nation.  The  State  concocts 
and  inculcates  grandiose  schemes  of  conquest,  propagates  monstrous 
lies,  teaches  false  morality,  plans  villainies,  makes  widcedness  a  duty. 
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Thus  die  mind,  subservieiit  to  the  will  of  die  madiiiie,  penreits  die 
moial  tense.  Verilv,  in  Germany,  Der  Staai  ist  Machi.  Power,  brute 
power,  it  in  die  saddle  and  rides  mankind. 

Contrast  tliis  dehumanized  nadon  widi  France,  of  all  natioiis  the 
most  refined,  the  most  dTilized.  The  morsd  grandeur  of  France  has 
awakened  an  enthusiastic  admiration  whidi  cannot  overshoot  the  mark. 
But  this  is  not  all.    France  is  not  merely  an  ignis  ardens,  a  flawnJng 

Sirit  Subjected  to  the  most  nerve-racku^^  ai^  heart-rendii^  trials, 
e  has  continued  to  manifest  a  cool,  self-possessed,  critical  reason, 
and  she  has  revealed  a  physical  soundness  anid  strength  that  enable  her 
to  bear  with  buoyancy  the  heaviest  strains.  In  her,  all  the  m^mal 
elements  of  character  are  found  in  full  development  and  in  due  subor- 
dination one  to  another.  The  results  of  this  harmony  are  order,  meas- 
ure, restraint,  unflinching,  clear-sighted  devotion.  In  short,  France 
as  a  nation  is  not  only  heroic,  but  sanely,  healthily,  lovably  human. 

It  is  because  M.  Lauzanne  has  reveded  the  human  greatness  of 
France  in  all  its  principal  aspects,  and  because  he  has  done  this  with 
a  coherence,  a  reasonableness,  and  a  restrained  strength  of  feeling 
which  are  typically  French,  that  his  book  is  an  interpretaticm  not  only 
of  the  spirit  of  France,  but  of  France. 

The  spirit  of  France  may  be  gathered  from  casual  anecdotes,  from 
bits  of  overheard  conversation.  During  the  mobilization  M.  T^auzanne 
saw  some  rough  Norman  farmers  entering  the  train  on  which  he  was 
travelling  to  join  his  regiment.  They  were  ''talking  with  the  same 
good-natured  calmness  as  if  they  were  going  away  on  a  business  trip. 
One  expression  was  repeated  over  and  over  again :  '  If  we've  got  to 
go,  we've  got  to  go.'  One  farmer  said :  *  They  are  looking  after  our 
good.  I  shall  fight  until  I  fall.'  The  spirit  of  the  whole  French  people,'' 
says  M.  Lauzanne,  "  spoke  from  these  mouths."  It  spoke  in  ringing 
tones,  through  the  proclamation  of  General  Gallieni,  which  had  "  in  its 
brevity  the  beauty  of  an  ancient  inscription."  This  proclamation  read : 
"  I  have  been  ordered  to  defend  Paris.  I  shall  omy  this  command 
imtil  the  end."  The  same  spirit  finds  expression  in  the  marvellous 
utterances  of  men  dying  or  about  to  die  on  the  field  of  honor,  sayings 
havine  an  unconscious  classic  beauty,  the  beauty  of  sincerity  and 
restramt.  It  speaks  no  less  eloquently  in  the  voices  of  the  women. 
Said  Madame  de  Castelnau  to  the  priest  who  came  to  announce  the 
death  of  her  son — her  third  son  killed  in  battle :  "  Yes,  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  tell  me.  .  .  .  God's  will  be  done.  But  the  mothers 
of  France  woidd  be  wrong  in  weeping  for  me.  Let  them  envy  me." 
Near  Verdun  some  gendarmes  found,  one  night,  an  old  woman,  a 
humble  soul,  crouched  on  a  ^ave  that  was  still  fresh.  "  I  come  from 
La  Rochelle,"  she  said.  "  Five  of  my  sons  have  already  fallen  in  the 
war.  I  have  come  here  to  see  where  the  sixth  is  buried — ^the  sixth — 
my  last  son."  When  die  gendarmes,  to  honor  her,  presented  arms,  she 
added :    "  Even  so,  Vive  la  France  I  " 

It  was  the  same  spirit  which  was  demonstrated  on  a  great  scale  in 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  battie  of  the  Mame.  Strategv  ?  Yes,  it  was 
a  masterly  stroke  which  Joffre  conceived  and  which  Gallieni  and 
Manoury  carried  out.  But  the  battle  would  have  been  lost  if  any 
general  of  those  in  the  line— -Joffre,  Gallieni,  Manoury,  Franchet 
d'Esperey,  Foch,  de  Langle  de  Cary,  Sarrail,  QeLStelnau,  Dubail — had 
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once  failed  in  the  seven  days  of  trial.  It  would  have  been  lost  if  the 
men  in  the  ranks  had  not  believed  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  destiny 
of  their  country  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  cause  for  which  thev  fought. 
It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  fight  desperately ;  Aey  had  to  ^ht  with 
faith.  Generals  and  men  performed  the  impossible,  and  the  battle  was 
won  by  a  miracle — a  miracle  of  morale. 

In  order  to  imderstand  the  feeling  of  France,  one  must  see  the 
foe  as  the  Frenchman  sees  him.  In  the  way  of  **  f rightfulness  "  there 
is,  indeed,  little  to  add  to  the  facts  that  we  all  know.  As  someone  has 
said, "  the  mind  may  become  sated  with  truth."  But  the  character  of  the 
enemy  may  be  drawn  with  certain  strokes  that  bring  him  into  clearer 
focus.  The  nastiness,  the  drunkenness,  the  gratuitous  destruction  and 
desecration,  the  needless  cruelty — and  then  the  stereotyped  explana- 
tions :  "  It  is  sad,  but  it  is  war."  "  Certain  civilians  fired  on  our 
soldiers" — these  things  can  only  be  lightly  touched  upon.  M.  Lau- 
zanne  touches  upon  ^em  lightly,  but  f ranklv  and  convincingly.  The 
moral  obtuseness  which  gives  the  spy  complacency  amon^  tiit  people 
he  has  betrayed — this  is  a  trait  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  The 
famous  phrase  of  Schopenhauer  has  received  striking  exemplification : 
"The  German  is  remarkable  for  the  absolute  lack  of  that  feeling 
which  the  Latins  call  '  verecundia ' — sense  of  shame." 

Not  only  the  spirit  and  the  feeling,  but  also  the  mind,  of  France  is 
reflected  in  M.  Lauzanne's  book.  France  is  fighting  not  only  to  pre- 
serve all  that  is  dear  to  her  from  the  peril  of  immediate  destruction,  but 
to  make  sure  that  she  will  not  have  to  fight  again.  The  German  war- 
machine  must  not  only  be  stopped ;  **  it  must  be  broken  and  destroyed, 
thrown  out  as  scrap  iron  to  prevent  the  pieces  from  being  reassembled, 
readjusted  and  put  in  running  order  again."  This,  France  has  quietly 
realized  and  firmly  held  to.  When  she  speaks  on  this  subject,  there 
is  no  note  of  hysteria  in  her  voice,  but  the  tone  of  long-cherished  con- 
viction. She  knows,  too,  exactly  what  she  means  by  the  words,  "  resti- 
tution, reparation,  guarantees."  Her  war  aims,  as  explained  by  M. 
Lauzanne,  are  simple,  clear,  unquestionable.  France  is  hospitable  to 
ideals,  and  brave  enough  to  attempt  the  realization  of  the  loftiest ;  but 
she  is  also  eminently  realistic  and  practical.  It  is  characteristic,  per- 
haps, of  her  temper  that  it  is  a  Frenchman  who,  in  approving  the 
principle  of  the  Lea£[ue  of  Nations,  has  written  perhaps  the  simplest 
and  the  justest  criticism  of  that  really  hopeful  plan.  What  M.  Lau- 
zanne has  to  say  on  this  subject  is  neither,  in  the  current  meanings  of 
the  terms,  "  optimistic  "  nor  "  pessimistic/'  as  so  much  discussion  of 
peace  unfortunately  is.  His  country  has  learned  to  view  dispassionately 
the  actual  situation  in  its  simple  elements,  and  then  to  build  and  hope 
for  the  best — true  wisdom. 

Finally  M.  Lauzanne  makes  us  understand  the  wonderful  vitality, 
the  physical  stamina,  so  to  speak,  of  France.  France  is  not  "bled 
white  " — far  from  it.  Statistics  showing  the  increase  of  the  army,  the 
enlarged  production  of  war  materials,  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  carried  on  in  the  reconquered  territory,  the 
assistance  in  money,  in  munitions  and  in  man  power  that  France  has 
given  to  her  allies,  completely  destroy  the  belief  that  France,  however 
much  she  has  suffered,  is  near  the  end  of  her  strength.  The  chapter 
which  the  author  has  devoted  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  his 
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ts  more  torprisiiig  than  do  his  other  chapters 


•  I  ;  1 1  ►  \>  ,1. 


•  thrOliiif  in  tfietr  impHcationt. 
Direct  in  ntnner,  and  very  often  concrete,  hiddly  expianatorj  or 
calndy  critical  wherever  the  nature  of  the  tid^ject  makes  sndh  treat- 
ment appropriate,  not  hddog  in  the  doquence  necessary  to  set  mat 
things  m  a  true  light,  but  never  too  impassioned,  M.  Lanzanne's  book 
accomplishes  the  end  aimed  at :  it  fives  to  Americans  a  sin^arly  dear 
and  noUy  outlined  conception  of  %hting  France. 


The  Odyssey  of  a  Torpedoed  Transport.  By  Y.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Grace  Fallow  Norton.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Miffin  Qmipany. 

What  is  the  essential  difference  between  a  well-told  narrative  of 
fact  and  a  product  of  the  artistic  imagination?  Is  it  not  mainly  diis: 
that  the  latter  tells  more,  and  tells  it  more  subtly  and  hence  more 
expressively,  while  the  former,  concentrating  the  attention  upon  a  few 
obvious  and  disparate  aspects  of  the  truth,  approaches  indennitely  the 
condition  of  a  mere  catalogue  of  events,  minutely  observed,  it  may  be, 
but  at  best  somewhat  bare  and  artistically  somewhat  incoherent?  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  true  story 
should  not  be  as  good  as  the  fiction  story.  Only,  for  the  most  part,  it 
is  not.  The  people  who  know  the  facts  are  usuallv  unable  to  give  them 
life — ^that  reality,  in  other  words,  whidi  depends  so  much  upon  the 
wholeness  of  the  effect  The  deliberate  realists  seem  often  but  half 
successful  in  tfieir  attempts  to  make  **  realism  "  as  interesting  as  con- 
crete truth,  or  as  coherent  as  romance. 

The  Odyssey  of  a  Torpedoed  Transport  is  the  exception  in  **  fact- 
stories."  It  is  true ;  it  has  realism,  it  has  "  reality."  In  other  words, 
it  possesses  both  concrete  and  artistic  truth.  All  kinds  of  interest  are 
packed  into  it,  with  an  ease,  a  naturalness,  an  economy  of  expression, 
which  in  a  novel  would  command  admiration  as  denoting  the  hi^est  art 

To  begin  with,  the  story  reveals  an  aspect  of  the  war  of  which  tfie 
general  public  have  known  little — ^the  work  of  the  merchant-marine 
m  the  earlier  years  of  the  conflict  and  at  the  time  when  the  U-boat 
menace  was  at  its  height.  On  the  one  hand,  **  Y,"  of  course,  knew 
many  things  that  no  one  but  an  officer  on  a  "  water-bruiser  "  could  have 
known  so  well  or  felt  so  deeply:  the  folly  of  refusing  to  equip  vessels 
like  the  Pamir  with  guns  or  wireless,  the  stupidity  of  underrating  the 
danger  from  the  submarine,  the  general  indfficiency  with  which  the 
business  of  the  merchant-marine  was  managed — ^these  things  hit  him 
hard.  On  the  other  hand,  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  war-problem 
was  necessarily  small,  and  he  gave  perhaps  undue  importance  to 
rumors  that  fitted  in  with  his  notions.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  latter 
fact  diminishes  the  sienificance  of  his  story,  it  may  be  replied  first  that 
in  many  respects  "  i  "  has  been  proved  to  have  been  right,  and,  sec- 
ondly»  that  it  is  just  this  imperfection  of  knowledge  which  makes  the 
whole  story  so  concentrated  in  its  effect.  It  is  simply  the  story  of  an 
officer  upon  a  French  transport — ^an  officer  who  of  course  had  opinions 
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and  feelings  of  his  own — ^no  more.  But  "  Y  "  was  no  ordinary  mate 
on  a  tramp  steamship.  He  was  gifted.  Without  being  aware  of  it, 
he  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  drawing  character.  The  portrait 
he  has  drawn  of  his  captam,  Fourges,  is  immortal. 

Fourges  was  a  man  who  saw  things  straight  and  clear  from  his 
own  point  of  view  and  who  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  those  who  did 
not.  He  got  things  done  or  did  them  himself,  and,  when  he  could  do 
neither,  swore  at  the  crew  or  villified  the  authorities.  "  When  they 
saw  the  Pamir  put  out,  the  admiral  and  the  base  commander  were  only 
too  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  old  trombone-player,  and  said  to  themselves 
that  they  hoped  he  would  go  and  hang  himself  somewhere  else. 
Fourges  said  that  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  that  henceforth 
when  the  authorities  had  no  orders  to  give  him,  he  should  give  them 
to  himself,  because  it  was  disgusting  to  let  the  stockholders  make  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  a  day  without  doing  anything."  Fourges 
exploded  into  choice  sarcasms  when  asked  to  take  two  hundred  mules 
on  top  of  a  cargo  of  fire-wood  with  casks  of  wine  piled  on  top  of  it. 
But  he  took  a  hundred  of  the  mules,  and  he  enjoyedf  the  experience. 

When  Fourges  was  feted  and  badgered  in  Algiers,  he  said  to  his 
mate,  "  Let's  get  out  of  this  or  I  shall  explode  I "  In  moments  of  stress 
he  kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets  to  avoid  making  gestures.  "  Fourges 
is  generally  in  the  right,  and  the  things  he  says  come  to  pass  six  or 
eight  months  later,  so  when  you  tell  him  he  is  a  pessimist,  he  has  only 
to  say,  '  Wait  and  see  I '  And  when  his  predictions  are  realized,  the 
people  who  said  they  never  would  be,  have  forgotten  what  he  told  them 
in  the  first  place,  and  they  brag  of  how  they  had  been  predicting  this 
for  a  long  time  I  Then  he  gets  into  a  rage  and  announces  some  more 
things  which  astonish  them,  and  they  repeat  that  it  can't  be  so  because 
the  newspapers  are  saying  quite  the  opposite.  Five  or  six  months 
later,  behold  Fourges  again  in  the  rignt  I "  Fourges  was  rough- 
tongued,  explosive,  kindly,  garrulous,  conceited,  shrewd — above  aU  a 
man.  Beside  him,  most  literary  or  romantic  portrayals  of  sea-character 
fade. 

All  "  Y's  "  observations  are  "  filtered  through  "  a  personality  per- 
fectly genuine  and  highly  individual.  You  perceive  m  him  a  great 
earnestness  for  duty,  a  strong  sense  of  the  romance  and  of  the  frater- 
nity of  the  sea,  an  infinite  zest  for  adventure — a  zest  that  shows 
through  his  good-natured  grumblings  over  hardships.  He  took  a  keen 
ddight  in  all  the  queer  happenings  he  was  a  part  of  and  in  all  the 
(}ueer  characters  he  met — happenings  and  characters  flavorous  of  the 
hfe  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  In  him  one  discerns  a  clean,  strong, 
youtfiful  spirit  growing  fast  to  maturity,  like  the  young  captain  in 
Jos<n^  Conrad's  The  Shadow  Line.  Assured  strength  is  manifested 
in  his  character,  along  with  the  alternate  diffidence  and  bumptiousness 
of  youth.  He  expresses  himself  with  instinctive  good  taste,  with 
breezy  vigor — and  with  singular  felicity. 

The  story  of  a  torpedoed  transport — what  is  there  to  tell  but 
joumeyings  from  port  to  port,  and  then  the  brief  notice  of  the  final 
catastrophe  ?  But  no  I  The  war  spirit  of  the  merchant-marine  and  the 
traditional  spirit  of  the  sea  are  in  this  book.  If  the  rest  of  us  civilians 
could  but  get  into  our  lives  as  landsmen  something  of  the  same  spirit 
and  of  the  same  simplicity  I 
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his  work  seems  to  take  the  place  of  skilful  suggestion.  Yet  the  stories 
as  wholes  are  immensely  suggestive,  profoundly  subtle.  And  the  style, 
without  grace  or  glamor,  is  a  mightily  effective  instrument. 

Mr.  Bierce's  aim  is,  apparently,  to  entrap  us  into  unforeseeable 
depths  of  horror,  to  enable  us  to  discover  in  ourselves  greater  capacity 
for  realization  than  we  knew  we  possessed.  If  any  one  feels  that  the 
experience  is  not  beneficial,  he  cannot  easily  be  confuted.  Certainly 
if  one  finds  fictional  horror  weakening,  he  should  read  or  not  read 
according  to  his  conscience.  The  majority  of  the  intelligent  have 
always  felt  that  the  artistic  e^merience  of  emotions,  the  dramatic  real- 
ization of  human  feeling  in  all  its  phases,  is  strengthening — and  deep- 
ening. They  have  simply  demanded  a  genuine  artist  Such  an  artist 
is  Mr.  Bierce. 


OUR  WAR  WITH  GERMANY 

XVII 
(July  6— August  5) 

The  sixteenth  month  of  our  war  with  Germany  passes  into  the 
record  as  our  first  sustained  period  of  battle,  and  closes  with  the  an- 
nouncement not  only  of  conspicuous  successes  by  our  men  in  action, 
but  also  of  the  purpose  of  our  Government  to  redouble  our  efforts  in  the 
war  by  extending  the  draft  ages  so  as  to  include  men  from  18  years  of 
age  to  45,  and  to  use  them  in  the  field,  or  in  labor,  or  in  military  training, 
as  the  occasion  requires. 

These  are  the  most  momentous  announcements  concerning  Ameri- 
can i>articipation  in  the  war  since  that  participation  began.  The  ex- 
pression oi  intention  to  redouble  otu"  efforts  came  from  Mr.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War,  at  a  time  when  for  days  the  reports  from  the  battle 
front  had  been  recording  the  success  of  the  American  troops  taking 
their  full  share  in  the  fighting.  "  It  is,  of  course,  a  cause  for  congratu- 
lation and  rejoicing,''  he  said,  ''but  would  by  no  means  justify  any 
relaxation  of  our  efforts.  It  means  that  we  must  redouble  our  efforts. 
The  annotmcement  of  intention  to  draft  men  from  18  to  45  came  also 
from  Mr.  Baker.  For  some  time  he  has  had  tmder  advisement  and 
prejparation  a  measure  which  has  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Adminis- 
tration Man-power  bill.  On  August  3  the  draft  of  this  bill  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Baker  to  Senator  Chamberlain  and  Representative  Dent, 
the  chairmen  of  the  Military  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
It  is  understood  that  the  measure  has  the  support  of  tlie  President,  and 
at  this  writing  it  is  expected  to  become  law  within  a  short  time.  The 
ages  subject  to  draft  which  it  provides  are  those  of  the  first  army 
organization  bill  passed  by  the  American  Congress,  the  famous  act 
of  May  8,  1792,  which  made  the  first  declaration  of  the  obli|^tion  of 
manhood  military  service  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I^om  that 
time  until  llie  enactment  of  the  Selective  Draft  law  last  year,  those 
ages  have  marked  the  period  of  liability  to  military  service  in  this 
country.  The  restriction  of  the  draft  to  the  narrow  limits  of  men 
between  21  and  31  has  proved  insufficient  to  provide  the  numbers  of 
American  troops  needed  in  France.  The  new  draft  ages  will  meet  all 
requirements,  even  under  the  unlimited  organization  suggested  by  the 
President  in  a  recent  speech. 

The  announcement  of  such  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration came  as  a  fitting  climax  to  the  news  of  the  fig:hting  which  had 
been  going  on,  with  slightly  fluctuating,  but  unceasing,  activity  for 
nearly  all  me  month.  American  fig;hting  with  the  Germans  began  some 
time  ago,  in  minor  contacts,  and  in  June  had  reached  the  stage  that 
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was  described  as  battle  in  wars  previous  to  this  one.  Still,  no  great 
number  of  American  troops  had  been  engaged  at  one  time  or  place. 
But  in  the  fighting  of  this  month,  American  participation  has  developed 
to  a  point  which  may  be  called  "battle,"  even  in  this  war  of  un- 
measured battles.  Steadily,  and  without  interruption  or  untoward 
event,  our  troops  have  given  proofs  of  their  quality  which  can  <mly 
swell  the  hearts  of  Americans  with  pride  and  with  new  determination 
to  carry  on  the  war  at  all  costs  and  sacrifices  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 
Still,  althou^  our  participation  has  not  reached  such  degree  in  numbers 
as  has  been  customary  with  the  French  and  British  from  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  we  have  had  twice  as  many  men  in  action  as  any  general 
commanded  in  battle  in  the  Civil  War,  and  thousands  more  than  f oueht 
on  both  sides  together  in  any  battle  of  that  great  war.  Washington  has 
been  chary  of  exact  figures,  but  it  was  reported  that  somt  270,000 
American  troops  were  in  the  fightin^^,  and  it  was  annotmced  that  seven 
divisions  and  one  regiment  were  taku^  their  share  in  the  work. 

The  fifteenth  month  of  our  war  closed  with  the  definite  repulse  of 
the  great  Austrian  offensive  on  the  Italian  front.  By  July  6  the  Italians 
had  thrust  the  enemy  back  across  the  Piave  at  all  pomts  where  he  had 
crossed,  and  completely  held  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  Rome 
announced  the  capture  of  34,434  prisoners,  with  63  guns  and  immense 
quantities  of  war  material.  It  was  estimated  that  3ie  abortive  effort 
had  cost  the  Austrians  between  200,000  and  250,000  casualties.  At  the 
same  time,  correspondents  with  the  American  and  French  armies  began 
to  report  indications  of  a  new  German  drive,  one  of  which  was  mat 
the  concentration  of  reserves  behind  the  lines  seemed  to  have  been 
completed.  There  was  much  evidence  of  unsatisfactory  condition 
among  the  German  troops,  which  the  German  High  G)mmand  believed 
an  onensive  would  improve.  Divisions  were  reduced  below  normal 
by  long  tmrelieved  service  in  the  trenches,  and  the  morale  of  the  men 
was  affected.  For  a  week  or  ten  days  the  daily  despatches  discussed 
the  delayed  opening  of  the  expected  offensive.  And  then,  on  July  15, 
it  came,  and  the  first  day  produced  a  glorious  victory  for  American 
arms. 

On  a  front  of  fifty-six  and  a  half  miles,  east  and  west  of  Rheims, 
the  Germans  advanced,  using  about  thirty-five  divisions.     East  of 


they 

and  between  it  and  Dormans  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Mame  at 
six  points.  One  division  came  over  in  front  of  an  American  division, 
and  by  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  15,000  men  across.  Then  the 
Amencans  coimter-attacked,  and  at  nightfall  the  only  Germans  south 
of  the  Mame  in  that  part  of  the  field  were  dead  or  prisoners. 

General  Foch  had  been  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  it  achieved  by 
far  the  smallest  advance  of  all  the  German  drives  of  the  year,  of  which 
it  was  the  fifth.  Orders  found  on  captured  men  showed  that  the 
German  staff  planned  on  the  capture  of  Epemay  the  first  day,  Chalons 
the  second,  and  Sezanne,  26  miles  south  of  the  Mame,  the  third. 

From  tihat  day  to  the  one  on  which  this  is  written,  three  weeks  later, 
the  battle  has  continued  with  practically  no  interruptions  and  with 
success  almost  unvaryingly  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.     It  has  been 
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marked  by  dzys  and  nights  of  fierce  and  savage  fighting,  often  hand  to 
hand,  wiUi  bayonet  and  gon  butt.  There  have  been  some  temporary 
fluctuations  of  fortune,  but  the  result  has  been  a  great  victory  for  the 
Allies  and  a  severe  defeat  for  Germany.  It  has  removed  the  menace 
to  Paris,  and  has  wiped  out  the  Mame  salient,  with  the  loss  of  much 
of  the  ground  gained  by  the  Germans  in  the  great  drive  whidi  began 
on  May  27,  with  the  capture  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  position.  This 
drive,  broken  within  a  few  hours  of  its  commencement,  never  recovered 
its  vigor.  The  resolute  resistance  of  the  Allied  troops  prevented  the 
best  German  divisions  from  getting  beyond  our  first  zone  of  defense, 
and  the  brilliant  American  counter-stroke,  which  threw  the  Germans 
back  across  the  river  at  the  pivotal  point,  completely  upset  their  plans 
on  the  first  day.  The  drive  had  exhausted  itself  and  was  definitely 
stowed  all  along  the  line  by  July  18. 

Then  General  Foch  delivered  his  counter  blow.  He  struck  on  a 
28-mile  front,  from  the  Aisne  to  the  Mame,  along  the  west  side  of 
the  German  salient.  All  along  the  line  that  day  the  Allied  soldiers 
were  successful,  capturing  some  thousands  of  prisoners  and  many  guns. 
The  Americans  alone  took  4,000  prisoners  and  thirty  guns.  One  result 
of  the  day's  work  was  to  bring  the  German  railroad  Unes  of  com- 
mtmication  within  the  salient  under  the  Allied  artillery,  and  thereby 
to  render  the  situation  extremely  serious  for  them.  The  next  day  the 
Allied  drive  continued,  and  brought  the  toll  of  prisoners  ttp  to  17,000, 
with  360  guns.  The  ground  gained  in  the  two  days  was  more  than 
six  miles.  Captured  German  officers  revealed  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  completely  surprised  by  the  ofifensive,  because  they  did  not  believe 
that  Foch  had  any  reserves.  They  thou^t  he  was  exhausted.  On  the 
third  day  the  Allies  reoccupied  Chateau-Thierry,  and  north  of  that  city 

Bined  about  four  miles.  The  Germans  were  now  back  across  the 
ame,  and  were  being  pushed  slowly  northward  out  of  the  salient. 
Steadily,  day  by  day,  the  fierce  fighting  continued.  The  Germans  made 
desperate  efforts  to  save  as  much  as  they  could  of  their  forces  and 
supplies.  The  ground  they  surrendered  was  found  to  contain  vast 
stores  of  war  material  which  they  had  been  unable  to  remove  or 
destroy.  The  huge  quantities  of  material  of  this  sort  were  constant 
surprises  to  the  Allied  men,  tfirusting  their  way  steadily  forward. 
Fresh  German  reserves  were  constantly  Arown  into  the  fighting,  until 
77  divisions  had  been  identified. 

On  July  27  the  retreat  had  reached  the  line  of  the  Ourcq,  and  there 
a  new  chapter  in  American  military  history  was  written  about  the 
village  of  Sergy.  The  Germans  had  orders  to  hold  the  north  bank 
of  the  river.  The  Americans  pushed  across  to  drive  them  out.  Back 
and  forth  through  Sergy  the  battle  raged.  Time  after  time  the  little 
ruined  village  changed  hands.  The  Germans  sent  the  famous  4th 
division  of  Prussian  Guards  to  hoU  it.  They  met  an  American  divisicm 
that  would  not  be  denied,  and  in  the  end  our  men  won. 

On  July  31  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting,  but  next  day  the  men 
were  back  at  it  with  renewed  vigor,  and  the  pushing  back  of  the 
Germans  was  resumed.  British  troops  were  now  with  the  French  on 
the  west  side  of  the  salient,  between  Soissons  and  Feie.  Two  miles  were 
gained  at  one  point  that  day,  and  die  prisoners  now  totalled  33,400 
for  the  two  weeks  of  battle.    On  August  2  the  Germans  fell  back  more 
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precipitately,  and  the  Americans  gained  about  five  miles.  That  day 
the  French  entered  Soissons  and  Fere,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
German  retreat  would  take  them  at  least  to  the  line  of  the  Vesle.  As 
this  is  written,  the  report  comes  that  the  Americans  are  in  Fismes,  at 
the  centre  of  the  line  between  Soissons  and  Rheims,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  Germans  are  going  back  to  the  line  of  the  Aisne. 

Our  troops  have  lM>me  their  full  share  in  some  very  gallant  work, 
and  the  Germans  have  suffered  a  severe  check.  Its  moral  effect  may 
well  be  much  greater  than  its  military  result  would  indicate.  It  has 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  AlUes,  and  has  left  the  American 
troops  with  the  settled  conviction  that  they  are  the  masters  of  the  best 
soldiers  the  Germans  can  produce. 

While  this  fighting  has  been  going  on,  the  American  preparations 
for  more  fighting  have  continued  with  increasing  rapidity  and  volume. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  General  March,  the  Qiief  of  Staff, 
said :  "  We  have  embarked  a  million  men  and  are  now  going  after 
the  second  million."  Later  in  the  month  General  March  annotmced 
the  orgnization  of  three  army  corps  in  France,  each  corps  numbering 
from  225,000  to  250,000  men.  This  indicated  the  presence  of  about 
700,000  American  troops  on  the  lines  in  France.  (>i  July  20  General 
March  announced  that  more  than  1,200,000  men  had  been  embarked 
for  Europe,  and  at  about  the  same  time  word  came  from  Londcm  to  the 
effect  that  the  British  expected  300,000  Americans  to  go  overseas  in 
July.  On  July  31  the  War  Department  announced  the  unification  of 
all  branches  ot  the  military  service,  abolishing  the  distinction  between 
the  r^lars,  Uie  National  Guard,  and  the  National  Army.  Hereafter 
there  is  to  be  only  one  United  States  Army.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  reports  that  voltmteering  would  be  stopped  entirely,  and  all  men 
for  military  and  naval  service  raised  by  draft.  This  would  be  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  universal  military  service. 

With  such  vast  transportation  of  American  troops  to  Europe  being 
carried  on  it  was  natural  that  the  U-boats  should  be  exerting  them- 
selves to  do  their  worst,  and  in  certain  respects  they  had  an  unusual 
measure  of  success.  They  got  several  transports,  one  of  them  the 
Justicia,  of  the  White  Star  line,  the  third  largest  ship  in  service.  She 
was  sunk  on  July  20,  off  the  Irish  coast,  on  a  return  voyage  to  this 
country.  Of  her  crew  of  575  men,  eleven  were  lost.  Nine  torpedoes 
were  fired  at  the  ship,  in  a  running  fight  that  lasted  about  twenty  hours. 
Eitfier  she  was  attacked  by  a  numt^r  of  different  submarines  acting 
together,  or  she  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  being  sighted  by  several 
different  ones  at  intervals.  Men  of  her  crew  report  that  four  of  the 
torpedoes  fired  at  her  were  exploded  before  they  reached  her  by  gun- 
fire from  her  decks. 

About  11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  19,  when  the  weather  was 
clear  and  fine  and  the  sea  smooth,  the  United  States  armored  cruiser 
San  Diego,  formerly  the  California,  of  13,680  tons,  was  blown  up  and 
sunk  ten  miles  south  of  Fire  Island  and  only  fifty  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  New  York  harbor.  She  had  nearly  twelve  hundred  men 
aboard.  The  explosion  occurred  abaft  the  beam,  which  led  some  of 
her  complement  to  think  it  was  caused  by  a  torpedo  rather  than  a 
mine,  and  Captain  Christy  held  that  view.  But  Secretary  Daniels  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  a  mine.    Six  men  were  killed 
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and  1,183  rescued.  No  periscope  was  seen,  nor  was  the  wake  of  a 
toq)edo  observed.  The  next  day  a  German  submarine  came  within 
three  miles  of  Orieans,  on  (^e  Cod,  and  attacked  a  tug  that  was 
towing  four  empty  barges.  The  shells  set  fire  to  the  tug  and  sank 
the  barges.  Some  of  the  barge  crews  were  wounded,  but  no  lives  were 
lost.  The  occurrence  was  witnessed  by  htmdreds  of  persons  on  die 
beach. 

The  British  transport  Barunga  and  the  American  transport  West- 
owr  were  also  sunk  by  submarines  this  month,  and  the  Cunard  liner 
Carpaihia,  in  the  transport  service,  was  stuik  off  the  Irish  coast  the  day 
before  the  JusHcia  was  lost.  No  serious  loss  of  life  occurred  in  any 
of  these  cases.  The  Germans  did  not  get  many  vessels  during  the 
month,  but  were  unusually  successful  in  sinking  large  ones.  On  July 
30  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  first  lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  submarine  losses  were  decreasing  and  new  construc- 
tion increasing.  He  said  that  the  gain  is  already  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
tons  a  month,  and  predicted  that  this  will  increase.  About  the  same 
time  Admiral  von  Holtzendorff,  the  German  chief  of  Admiralty  Staff, 
explained  to  the  Cologne  Gasette  that  the  reason  the  submarines  did 
not  stop  American  troop-ships  is  that  there  are  so  many  ports  of 
debarkation  between  the  North  of  Scotland  and  the  South  of  France, 
and  that  the  transports  come  irregularly  and  are  stroi^y  guarded. 
Very  soon  after  that  confession — made  at  the  very  time  that  Ae 
Kaiser  was  proclaiming  to  the  German  people  the  success  of  the 
U-boats,  while  von  Capelle,  Minister  of  Marine,  was  telling  the  Reichs- 
tag that  five  bie  vessels  were  reported  sunk  daily  and  mat  the  total 
destroyed  was  18,000,000  tons — von  Holtzendorff  was  retired. 

>Aaiile  Congress  waited  to  receive  the  Administration  man-power 
bill  and  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  to  comj^tt 
preparation  of  the  new  tax  bill,  the  House  received,  on  Tuly  z2,  a 
statement  from  Representative  Sherley,  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  covering  expenditures  and  appropriations  for  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  war.  Mr.  Sherley  figured  with  a  liberality 
that  practically  disregarded  the  tremendous  difference  between  appro- 
priations and  expenditures,  and  estimated  the  war  bill  for  the  two 
years  at  about  fifty  billion  dollars.  In  the  first  year  the  total  of  appro- 
priations was  ^5,892,027,501,  of  which  $7,000,000,000  was  for  loans 
to  the  Allies.  Of  this  $5,623,029^50  was  issued,  and  the  other  ex- 
penditures were  $5,310,325,030  less  than  the  appropriations.  That  is, 
the  total  expenditures,  including  loans  to  the  Allies,  was  $19,204,- 
732,221.  The  total  of  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  thus  far, 
is  ^,328,561,425,  with  $3,000,000,000  more  for  loans  to  tke  Allies. 
Also  there  are  contract  authorizations  aggT^;ating  $5,462,680,346,  for 
which  appropriations  must  be  made  during  the  next  year,  without 
&^ring  on  oeficiency  bills  which  may  be  passed  at  the  winter  session. 
Tne  treasury,  estimating  the  year's  expenditures  at  about  twenty-four 
billions,  asked  for  a  tax  law  which  would  raise  eight  billions  this  year. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
but  the  plan  most  favored  is  for  a  war  profits  levy  ranging  from  30  ^ 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  with  a  specific  exemption  of  $2,000  plus  10  per 
cent  on  invested  capital.  On  July  31  Secretary  McAdoo  announced 
that  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  canq)aign  would  open  on  Saturday, 
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A  CLERGYMAN  IN  FRANCE 

Sni^ — The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  received  by  me  from 
Frsnoe.  The  writer  is  a  young  clergyman  who  for  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  has  done  excellent  missionary  work,  especially  among  the  negroes 
in  one  of  onr  Eastern  cities.  He  rolimteered  early  in  the  past  winter 
as  chaplain  to  our  forces,  was  accepted,  and  soon  sailed  abroad.  He 
feels  so  deeply  the  dreadfulness  of  the  conflict  that  perhaps  his  letter 
should  be  reproduced  for  a  general  reading. 

Newport^  R.  I.  Hbnby  Barton  Jacobs. 

My  dear  Dr.  Jacobs  : 

....  It  is  one  of  the  joys  of  being  over  here  to  be  freed  from  dependence 
upon  the  reports  of  commissions  concerning  the  vileness  of  the  Boche,  and  get  the 
facts  first  hand — and  then,  when  you  get  them,  if  vou  are  a  normal  human  being, 
they  sear  your  soul,  and  your  reli^on  is  expanded  to  the  inclusion  of  a  con- 
tempt and  loathing  for  them  that  is  beyond  anything  else  vou  had  before,  or 
else  you  lose  your  religion.  Fortunately,  mine  has  expanded,  and  I  am  willing 
to  add  a  clause  of  belief  in  the  extinction  of  the  Boche,  and  regard  it  as  ortho- 
dox and  as  necessary  for  my  soul's  salvation  as  othtr  great  tmtlis  of  our 
religion.  .  .  .  All  that  you  have  heard  in  America  about  them  does  not  sf^proxi- 
mate  the  truth.  There  are  little  children  riaht  here  in  France  with  their  little 
stumps  of  hands — there  were  some  not  far  from  my  last  camp,  and  young  men 
with  all  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  cut  off.  The  other  day  a  British  officer 
amd  three  Tommies  told  me  that  a  short  time  ago  they  went  as  an  advance  party 
into  a  little  village  from  which  the  Boche  had  been  driven  back,  and  in  a  large 
room  there  were  four  young  Canadians  crucified— one  on  each  wall  of  the 
room.  Also,  when  I  was  with  the  British  they  told  me  that  the  Boche  had  taken 
young  Belgian  and  French  girls  into  their  front-line  trenches  and  tortured  them 
until  their  screams  made  me  Scotch  and  the  Canadians  so  crazed  that  they 
would  go  over  into  the  machine-gun  nests  which  the  Boche  had  set  up,  usinR  the 
women  s  screams  as  a  decoy.  And  I  have  it  on  the  word  of  a  British  officer 
that  they  have  stood — the  officers — with  guns  levelled  at  their  men  to  ke«> 
them  from  going  over  when  the  women  scream,  and  being  needlessly  slaughtered. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  soldiers  told  me  they  found  when  they  drove  the  hell 
fiends  out  of  one  of  these  positions — it  is  too  awful  to  think  about  it  I  also 
have  it  on  the  word  of  one  of  the  greatest  French  abb^s  that  the  Boche  were 
especially  instructed  to  destroy  convents,  and  kill  or  outrage  the  nuns,  and  he 
says  that  all  through  France  and  Belgium  are  ruined  convents,  and  that  the 
nuns  were  given  to  the  soldiers  to  be  outraged  in  the  camps.  These  are  not 
isolate  cases,  nor  abnormal  conditions  which  prevailed  here  and  there  where 
troops  were  drunk  or  without  any  moral  restraint.  Go  along  the  French  and 
British  front,  and  the  only  conclusion  you  arrive  at  is  that  they  are  just  the 
ground  principle  of  Boche  efficiency  in  action. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  one  of  us  here  who  would  not  be  glad  to  be  at  home ; 
but  there  is  not  one  of  us  here,  I  believe,  who  does  not  want  to  see  Bocheland 
devastated  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  Berlin  a  blackened  ruin,  and  with 
the  Boche  exterminated,  militarists  and  all,  before  we  come  home.  There  is 
a  French  postcard  which  shows  two  tired,  weary  poilus  standing  knee-deep 
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in  the  mud  of  the  trenches.  One  says^  "If  they  only  hold  out"  The  other 
says,  "  Who?  "  He  answers,  "  The  civilians/'.  .  .  We  must  get  harder— the  kind 
of  hardness  that  our  dear  Lord  showed  when  He  set  His  face  steadfastly  toward 
Jerusalem — the  kind  of  hardness  He  showed  when  He  refused  the  stupefying 
drink  on  the  Cross — the  kind  of  hardness  that  saw  dearljr  all  the  suffering 
ahead,  and  met  it  unflinchingly,  yes,  greeted  it  and  ^^rasped  it  as  the  very  end 
and  aim  of  life.  And  it  is  only  when  you  in  Amenca  are  ready  and  eajser  to 
suffei^—and  to  accept  suffering  as  the  source  of  strength  and  the  insinration 
and  end  of  national  life — then  and  then  only  can  we  have  hope  of  winning  the 
war,  and  then  and  then  onlv  can  we  feel  that  America  is  ready  to  stand  fast,  to 
pay  the  cost — and  be  wormy  of  the  victory.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  French  regard  some  of  us,  and  the  impres- 
sion they  make — something  like  a  yokel's  first  appearance  in  a  drawing-room, 
in  some  cases,  I  am  afraid.  The  average  American  soldier  is  so  adaptable  and 
so  resourceful — ^very  much  like  one  of  these  Swiss  pocket  knives — something  for 
every  emergency.  The  poilu  likes  him,  and  he  is  vexy  chummy  with  the  poilu, 
and  gets  on  well  wherever  he  goes.  The  Frendi  admire  him  and  his  courage, 
and  they  work  together  as  one  nation.  I  am  billetted  here  in  what  is  left  ot 
something  that  was  once  home  for  some  poor  old  souls.  In  the  remnants  of  an 
old  building  next  to  me  there  is  an  old  French  woman — nearly  ninety.  She 
ought  to  have  gone  long  ago,  but  she  hang^s  on  beoiuse  it  has  tieen  homt,  and 
there  isn't  anything  left  for  her  but  memories.  Her  son  was  one  of  die  imper- 
ishables  of  Verdun,  and  she  lives  mostly  in  the  past  when  she  is  not  in  heaven. 
Yet  as  we  sit  together  and  warm  ourselves  before  the  little  fire  I  catch  some 
of  the  spirit  of  France — and  she  says  the  Boche  cannot  pass,  as  they  said  at 
Verdun;  and  she  says  Le  Bon  Dieu  will  soon  send  the  uiowers  and  sunshine 
to  revive  the  drooping  fleur-de-lis  of  France.  And  sometimes,  when  I  am 
poping,  I  am  f\zd  to  take  her  hand  and  be  led  out  of  the  darkness  to  the 
impregnable  heights  of  her  faith  in  God  and  His  care  for  France.  When 
things  are  very  lively  (there  is  an  old  wine  cellar  in  the  barnyard  when  the 
Boche  are  out  for  murder)  she  says  "  Le  Bon  Dieu — Le  Fon  Dieu  "  and  it  means 
evenrthing.  The  Good  God — for  she  has  found  the  only  thing  that  stands,  and  I 
think  of  her  in  her  utter  desolation  in  connection  with  what  St  Paul  said  "as 
having  nothing  and  yet  possessing  all  things."  But  here  I  am  starting  another 
preachment. 

Did  you  ever  go  through  an  air  raid?  I  am  sure  you  haven't  yet — and  I 
hope  you  never  wnl.  They  are  hard  to  describe.  The  Boche  buzzard  comes 
over  in  the  day  time  to  find  out  where  you  are,  but  at  a  great  height,  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  French  eagles;  and  then  when  it  is  dark,  or  on  a  bright 
moonlight  night— when  he  is  invisible — he  comes  back  for  his  dirty  work. 
You  stand  in  the  most  obscure  place  you  can  locate  temporarily — ^you  are  quite 
sure  vou  are  the  one  he  is  looking  for — and  there  is  the  same  feeling  of 
unlooked-for  and  unwished-for  publicity  that  you  would  feel  if  you  were  on  &e 
stage  of  the  Lyric  speaking,  and  suddenly  discovered  that  your  garter  had 
dropped  down  over  vour  shoe.  There  is  alwsnrs  a  good  deal  of  noise — ^the  tout 
ensemble  is  quite  indescribable ;  but  you  would  get  some  idea  if  you  could  take 
all  the  thtmderstorms  of  a  lifetime,  with  eight  or  nine  earthquakes,  adding  a 
dozen  or  two  Kansas  cyclones,  and  while  such  an  atmospheric  disturbamce 
was  going  on  imagine  yourself  in  a  small  canoe  in  the  centre  of  Chesapeake 
Bay ;  then  you  would  get  some  idea  of  the  sensatioa  But  the  joy  of  joys  is 
when  the  French  eagle  gets  his  beak  in  the  Boche  Buzzard — and  he  does  it, 
thank  God,  he  does  it! 

.  .  .  The  honor  of  the  American  soldier  over  here  will  be,  for  us  who 
have  seen  him  fight,  and  go  out,  the  most  glorious  memory  of  our  whole  experi- 
ence.   Let  us  all  try  to  live  up  to  it.   .   .   .  q^  /^  q^ 

Sth  Field  ArtUlery,  a1  £.'  F,'J  France. 


"  DOING  FAIRLY  WELL 


»» 


Sir, — I  came  across^  in  your  June  number^  the  article^  "  The  Jew  Is 
Not  a  Slacker,"  by  Lewis  P.  Brown. 

I  agree  with  the  thought  that  is  expressed  in  the  title,  bat  the  con- 
tents of  the  article  do  not  bear  out  the  idea  that  the  writer  wished  to  con- 
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▼ej  to  Mb  readers.  To  start  with  the  Aeorj  that  the  Jew  is  not  a  slacker^ 
and  to  end  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  one^  and  plead  mercy  in  his  be- 
half^ is  not  very  convincing. 

It  is  seedless  to  go  over  the  entire  rabjeet,  as  everycme  has  opinions 
all  his  own^  hot  the  main  point  that  is  steadily  overlooked  is  that  whenever 
one  of  Jewish  faith  is  gnilty  of  any  act^  either  of  omission  or  commission^ 
in  his  duties  to  society,  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  Jewish  race  stares 
uppermost  in  the  eye.  The  Hebrew  race  is  on  probation,  and  it  devolves 
npon  it  to  do  better  than  the  others.  Even  to  assmne  an  equal  task  witii 
the  other  races  is  not  in  its  favor. 

After  all,  while  we  hear  of  one  Hebrew  on  trial  for  aiding  a  slacker, 
we  find  one  of  Irish  extraction  on  trial  at  the  same  time  for  treason;  we 
find  men  of  mixed  races  and  religion  in  Oklahoma  repelling  the  Federal 
officers  with  guns  to  avoid  the  draft,  and  we  read  of  men  of  various 
nationalities  encumbering  and  defeating  the  necessary  steps  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  assumed  to  win  the  war.  Treason,  any  more  than 
bravery  in  the  field  of  battle,  is  not  confined  to  particular  races,  and  surely 
not  to  religions. 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  the  Jews  have  accomplished  in  this  way,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  show  that  there  are  at  least  75,000  men  of  the  Jewish 
race  in  the  United  States  service.  The  Administration  has  drafted  some 
of  the  members  of  the  race  who  are  of  the  bluest  standing,  as  Mr.  Baruch, 
Samuel  Gompers,  Julius  Rosen wald,  Felix  Frankfurter,  and  a  host  of 
others  who  are  surely  doing  their  bit,  while  Representative  Julius  Kahn 
is  the  legislative  standard-bearer  of  the  President.  Among  the  Allies  you 
will  find  that  the  head  of  the  Serbian  Commission  to  this  country  was  a 
Dr.  Adler,  a  Jew.  Of  the  Justices  of  the  highest  tribunals  in  Brussels 
who  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Germans  (and  no  one  will  deny  the 
mental  and  moral  courage  necessary  to  oppose  the  Hun  when  he  is  in 
actual  domination)  the  Presiding  Judge  is  one  Levy. 

The  finest  example  of  diplomatic  ability  and  inter-Allied  activity  is 
Lord  Reading,  formerly  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  whose  family,  of  Jewish  faith, 
stands  high  in  Great  Britain. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  London  reported  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant 
General  Sir  John  Monash,  a  Jew  by  race  and  religion,  who  enlisted  from 
Australia  and  has  won  great  distinction  at  Gallipoli,  Ypres  and  Messines. 
General  Allenby  has  repeatedly  praised  the  valor  of  the  Zion  Corps,  com- 
posed only  of  Jews,  who  have  fought  in  the  deserts  of  the  East  with  the 
English  Army  in  its  most  trying  times.  Among  other  notable  fighting 
men  and  officers  in  the  Ansae  Corps  is  Colonel  Harold  Cohen. 

It  is  only  as  a  matter  of  defense  that  a  Jew  asserts  his  acts  of  courage 
or  benevolence.  But  in  a  proportionate  sense,  a  handful  of  people  among 
1,700,000,000  population  is  doing  a  tremendous  share  of  work.  I  leave 
it  to  the  mathematical  calculation  of  the  Editor  to  determine  just  what 
proportion  of  Jewish  money  went  to  make  up  the  $1,100,000,000  of  the 
over-subscribed  Third  Liberty  Loan  allotted  to  the  Metropolitan  District, 
and  the  $85,000,000  raised  in  the  same  district  for  the  Red  Cross. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  Jew,  as  the  writer  has  done 
in  the  article  appearing  in  your  June  issue.  Sympathy  is  wasted,  and 
criticism  absurd.  It  is  true  that  the  Jews  have  certain  instincts  about 
Government;  and  if  they  are  bad,  it  is  also  true  that  it  may  be  attributed 
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to  the  oppression  of  the  other  races;  but  we  are  slowly  getting  into  the 
current  of  a  civilized  and  proper  attitude  towards  the  ^cient  and  honest 
Government,  towards  any  Government  that  gives  us  a  square  deal,  and 
we  are  doing  fairly  well. 

New  York  Citt.  Robert  Sbblat. 

JESUS  AND  PROHIBITION 

Sm, — The  North  American  Review  won  my  heart  while  I  was  in 
college.  I  have  not  missed  a  single  number  from  that  time  to  now.  I 
regard  it  as  the  best  of  the  more  profound  monthly  periodicals.  Long 
live  The  North  American  Review! 

I  am  writing  now  to  join  with  Mr.  Eugene  Dale  in  protesting  against 
the  one-sided  policy  of  the  Review  regarding  Constitutional  Prohibition. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  even  venture  to  suggest  to  whom  you  might  appeal 
for  an  authoritative  statement  favoring  the  proposed  Amendment.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  leave  that  matter  to  your  own  judgment.  Since  "  Trot 
Tyriutque  mihi  nuUo  ditcrimine  agetur"  is  the  policy  of  the  Review, 
readers  are  not  overstepping  their  bounds  in  asking  that  fair  dealing  be 
given  this  vital  question. 

No  doubt  Dr.  McKim's  article,  in  the  July  number,  will  be  widely 
circulated  by  the  liquor  people  to  bolster  up  their  dying  business,  but  not 
all  thinking  people  will  be  carried  away  by  his  argument.  To  say  that 
Prohibition  is  un-Christian  because  Jesus  drank  wine  will  involve  the 
Doctor  in  much  difficulty,  despite  his  clever  exposition  of  the  Eenotic 
Theory.  Jesus  never  married.  Then,  according  to  Dr.  McKim's  reason- 
ing, celibacy  is  right  for  all  men.  Jesus  was  silent  concerning  slavery, 
the  evils^  of  which  were  always  before  His  eyes.  Does  His  silence  mean 
that  later  thinkers  should  have  kept  silent  on  this  g^at  question?  True 
followers  of  the  Nazarene  are  less  concerned  in  "  What  Jesus  Did  "  than 
they  are  in  "  What  Would  Jesus  Do  ?  "  The  all-important  question  is, 
"  What  is  the  mind  of  the  Master?  "  now,  rather  than  what  it  was  twenty 
centuries  ago. 

Aromore,  Pa.  C.  W.  Eitto. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN 

Sir, — I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  North  American  Review  for 
thirty  or  forty  years.  While  my  politics  do  not  always  parallel  yours — 
as  I  understand  yours — still  there  is  nothing  in  The  North  American 
Review  that  pleases  me  more  and  interests  me  so  much  as  your  splendid 
editorials.  Often  when  the  pressure  of  business  prevents  my  reading  the 
Review  as  I  should,  I  make  opportunity  in  keeping  with  a  firm  resolution 
to  read  the  editorials. 

Now,  I  have  just  read  one  editorial  that  seems  to  me  a  littie  surpris- 
ing. My  impressions  from  the  constant  and  regular  reading  of  your 
editorials  did  not  prepare  me  to  receive  from  you  an  endorsement  of  the 
movement  that  is  now  so  general  to  condemn  the  teaching  of  German  in 
our  schools.  I  have  taught  quite  a  number  of  young  men  who  are  now 
in  France.  I  shall  soon  have  others  who  may  soon  be  in  France.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  these  men  would  be  increased  by  their  study- 
ing French  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
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mnr  Alliet.  It  seemi  also  to  me  that  it  would  be  increasing  the  nsefolness 
of  tbtse  men  to  have  them  study  the  enemies  whom  they  are  to  fight,  and 
among  other  things  to  study  the  German  language.  I  am  sore  that  if  I 
should  attempt  to  teach  German  here  there  would  be  considerable  objec- 
tion, based  upon  the  same  reasons  that  are  set  forth  in  your  editorials. 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  teaching  of  German  and 
the  study  of  German  need  not  at  all  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  cause ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  be  used  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  cause. 

Grunsboro,  N.  C.  Jamrs  B.  DunLir. 

"ADJOURNING"  POLITICS 

Sir, — I  beg  the  privilege  of  replying  to  your  editorials  in  the  June 
and  July  numbers  advocating  cessation  of  political  strife  in  the  coming 
elections. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  preached  this  also,  but  has  not  practised  it.  His 
interference  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  now  in  Illinois  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  the  Republican  party  take  up  the  gage. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  only  thing  under  the  sun  the  Republican 
party  could  win  by  carrying  the  House  would  be  the  privilege  of  dividing 
the  responsibility  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  /  moit  emphaticaUy 
believe  that  that  ie  worth  fightina  for. 

This  ia  a  war  of  all  the  people  and  the  credit  of  success,  like  the  dis- 
credit for  failure,  should  be  shared  by  all. 

You  forget,  in  calling  attention  to  the  precedents  established  by 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  other  precedents  that  these  countries  are 
governed  by  coalition  ministries. 

I  believe  with  the  late  President  Hayes  that  he  serves  his  party  best 
who  serves  his  country  best,  but  our  friends  on  the  other  side  evidently 
do  not  subscribe  to  this. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  J.  J.  Jackson. 

A  SERBIAN  COMMENT 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  article  ["  A  Footnote  to 
Austrian  History  '']  in  your  last  issue,  in  which  you  mentioned  my  name 
in  connection  with  a  story  by  Mr.  Lazarovich.  I  beg  to  say  that  since 
my  schooldays  I  have  been,  as  I  now  am,  interested  in  a  project  of  build- 
ing a  navigable  waterway  between  Salonika  and  the  Danube  through 
Serbia.  When  in  London  I  met  Mr.  Lazarovich;  he  assured  me  that 
American  capital  might  be  interested  in  that  project.  It  rather  looked  so, 
as  he  formed  a  syndicate  in  1908,  and  I  enlisted  on  behalf  of  it  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  N.  Stamenkovich,  Professor  of  the  Belgrade  University,  who 
had  studied  that  problem  for  twenty  years.  The  project  was  brought 
before  the  Serbian  Government  in  April,  1909,  and  although  it  received 
a  fair  consideration,  it  could  not  be  realized  at  that  time,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped.  In  no  other  way  was  I  acquainted  or  associated  with  any 
other  activity  of  Mr.  Lazarovich.  Therefore,  beyond  this  short  state- 
ment, I  am  unable  either  to  substantiate  or  to  correct  his  story. 

New  York  City.  V.  R.  Savic. 
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GERMANY'S  CENSORSHIP  AND  NEWS  CONTROL 

Sir, — The  interesting  and  instmctive  article  on  this  subject  in  yonr 
Jvlj  number  reminds  me  that  Heine,  like  so  many  others,  was  a  victim  of 
Prussian  atrocity.  In  his  essay  on  the  History  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
in  Germany  he  says: 

In  Germany  the  censors  were  to  officiate  as  literary  midwives  at  tibe  birth 
of  printed  thoughts,  and  to  strangle  such  as  the  Governments  might  not  wish 
to  uve.  All  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  were  to  be  submitted  before  publication  to 
a  Censor  appointed  by  the  State,  and  he  had  full  power  to  erase  aul  he  deemed 
unfit  We  Germans  are  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  nations;  our  royal  races 
furnish  princes  for  all  the  thrones  of  Europe;  our  learned  men  are  pre-eminent 
in  all  the  sciences — and  yet — ^if  we  wish  to  insert  in  a  newspaper  "My  dear 
wife  has  given  birth  to  a  little  daughter,  beautiful  in  Libenv,  then  the  censor 
grabs  his  red  pencil  and  strikes  out  the  word  "Libert}^"  (1830). 

As  a  psychiatrist  it  seems  to  me  that  the  domination  of  all  the  Ger- 
mans by  the  great  paranoiac  does  not  make  for  mental  soundness,  and 
that  retribution  is  inevitable. 

Portland,  Maine.  James  M.  Kbniston,  M.D. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Sir, — For  many  years  I  have  been  buying  at  the  news  stand  Thk 
North  American  Review.  Your  attitude  on  the  war  is  so  eminently 
American  and  satisfactory  to  me  that  I  desire  to  extend  to  you  my  con- 
gratulations. 

There  is  one  matter  which  appeals  to  me  and  which  I  believe  you 
can  bring  about  through  your  magazine,  and  that  is  the  Internationaliza- 
tion of  Memorial  Day.  Our  soldiers  oversea  observed  the  day  this  year. 
As  the  soldiers  both  of  the  North  and  South  who  participated  in  the 
Civil  War  are  fast  answering  the  last  call,  it  will  be  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  present  war  to  keep  alive  the  day;  and  if  the  nations  fighting  with 
us  for  Democracy  and  Christian  civilization  against  Hun  autocracy  and 
Kultur  can  be  induced  likewise  to  observe  the  day,  it  would  not  only 
become  the  one  International  holiday,  but  would  also  be  a  strong  link  for 
the  future  in  binding  more  closely  all  those  that  are  fighting  for  our  cause. 

Hoping  that  you  will  think  this  of  sufficient  importance  to  enlist  your 
advocacy  thereof,  and  thanking  you  for  your  inspiring  editorials,  I  am, 

Omaha.  £•  W.  Simeral. 

[Is  it  not  probable  that  a  new  International  holiday  will  evolve  from 
the  present  war? — Editor.] 

THE  ALIEN  PRESS 

Sir, — Your  article  on  "  The  New  Fourth  of  July  "  in  the  current 
number  of  The  North  American  Review  was  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  certain  certificates  of  naturalization 
issued  in  this  country  could  be  cancelled.  Although  a  foreign-bom  citizen, 
to  me  your  argument  in  that  respect  seems  unanswerable.  I  trust  that 
your  article  may  have  a  practical  effect,  and  I  write  to  encourage  you  to 
press  forward  until  something  definite  is  accomplished.  I  wish  that  you 
would  some  time  in  the  Review  express  your  views  upon  the  prohibition 
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of  ziewspapera  published  in  foreign  languages.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  section  of  the  country  they  are  exceedingly  harmful  for  many  reasons^ 
although  not  wiUfuUy  so.  They  retard  the  development  of  the  proper 
American  spirit  to  too  great  an  extent.  Accept  my  congratulations  upon 
the  excellent  contents  of  your  last  issue,  and  pardon  my  intrusion  upon 
your  valuable  time. 

Dkll  Rapids,  S.  D.  Hknrt  Robbrtsoic. 

[See  the  Rsvixw  for  June,  1918. — Editor.] 

A  VOICE  FROM  CHINA 

Sir, — I  have  long  been  a  regular  and  admiring  reader  of  the  RrVibw^ 
though  it  requires  over  a  month  to  reach  me  here  in  North  China,  where 
I  have  lived  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  After  perusing  your  editorial 
in  the  May  number,  "  The  Jap  or  the  Hun,"  I  feel  constrained  to  call 
to  your  attention  two  recent  books  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
thoughtful  Americans.  They  are  S.  K.  Hornbeck's  Contemporary  PoLiUet 
in  the  Far  East  and  J.  H.  Millard's  Our  Eastern  Question,  Might  I  even 
venture  to  hope  that  you  will  publish  a  portion  of  this  letter^  so  that  the 
attention  of  your  readers  may  be  drawn  to  these  important  works? — 
though  they  scarcely  bear  out  all  the  views  expressed  in  your  editorial. 

I  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue  to  be 

Chang  Chun,  Manchuria.  An  Admiring  Rbadbr. 

BUYING    FROM    GERMANY 

Sir, — I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  views  as  expressed  in  the 
July  North  Ambrican  Review  as  to  the  desirability  of  buying  nothing 
made  in  Germany.  May  I  suggest  that  an  important  consideration  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.^  Of  every  dollar  which  goes  into  German  pockets 
a  certain  amount  passes  into  the  Treasury  of  Germany  to  be  expended  for 
war  purposes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  leading  men  in  that  country 
anticipate  and  are  preparing  for  "  the  next  war  ".  Every  purchase,  how- 
ever small,  of  German  goods  helps  to  swell  Germany's  war  chest.  Herein 
lies  my  principal  reason  for  never  contributing  to  that  nefarious  enter- 
prise, even  indirectly. 

Princbton,  N.  J.  C.  F.  Goodrich. 
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THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


BY   THE  EDITOB 


While  ordinarily  a  National  election  in  time  of  war  is 
deplorable  upon  many  grounds,  certain  phases  of  the  forth- 
coming campaign  for  control  of  the  Congress  tend  in  no 
small  measure  to  mitigate  the  misfortune.  Chief  among  the 
advantages  obviously  is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  disinfect 
the  legislative  establishment.  When  the  present  Congress 
was  chosen  two  years  ago  the  country  was  still  at  peace  and 
was  so  desirous  of  continuing  to  avoid  actual  embroilment 
that  it  confiimed  the  Democratic  party  in  power,  not  merely 
in  recognition  of  its  success  in  keeping  out  of  war,  but  in 
the  hope,  if  not  full  expectation,  that  neutrality  might  be 
maintained  indefinitely. 

Inevitably,  during  the  campaign,  public  attention  was 
riveted  upon  the  rival  nominees  for  the  Presidency,  to  the 
virtual  exclusion  of  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Consequently  when,  much  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated, 
the  crisis  came  and  Mr.  Wilson  necessarily  accepted  the  gage 
of  battle  insolently  hurled  at  him  by  an  arrogant  Power, 
there  arose  in  the  minds  of  his  party  followers  no  little  per- 
turbation. Greatly  to  their  credit,  in  view  of  the  disaffection 
which  permeated  their  respective  States  and  districts,  a  large 
majority  of  the  Democratic  representatives  stood  manfully 
with  their  leader  in  his  final  patriotic  determination  to  vindi- 
cate the  honor  of  the  Nation,  but  many  heeded  the  call  with 
obvious  reluctance  and  a  few  refused  absolutely  to  respond. 

Here,  lest  we  forget,  let  us  pause  to  record  the  names 

Co|>7rigbt,  1918,  by  Nokth  AicniCAV  Rxniw  Cobpoiatiom.    AU  Rights  Reserved. 

VOL,  ccvra.  NO.  755  31 
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of  those  chosen  representatives  of  the  American  people  who 
voted  in  ejffect  to  haul  down  the  flag  of  the  Republic : 

Senate 

Republicans. — Gronna  of  North  Dakota,  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin, 
Norris  of  Nebraska. — 3. 

Democrats. — Stone  of  Missouri,  Lane  of  Oregon,  Vardaman  of 
Mississippi. — 3. 

Not  voting. — Gore  of  Oklahoma,  Democrat,  reported  ill. — 1. 

Absent. — Bankhead,  Goff,  Hollis,  Newlands,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Thomas,  Tillman,  each  of  whom,  it  was  announced,  would,  if  present, 
have  voted  for  the  resolution. 

House  of  Representatives 

Republicans. — Bacon,  Michigan,  since  unseated;  Britten,  Illinois; 
Browne,  Wisconsin;  Gary,  Wisconsin;  Cooper,  Wisconsin;  Davidson, 
Wisconsin ;  Davis,  Minnesota ;  Dillon,  South  Dakota ;  Esch,  Wisconsin ; 
Frear.  Wisconsin;  Fuller,  Illinois;  Haugen,  Iowa;  Hayes,  California; 
Hull,  Iowa ;  Johnson,  South  Dakota ;  King,  Illinois ;  Kinkaid,  Nebraska ; 
Knutson,  Minnesota;  La  Follette,  Washington;  Little,  Kansas;  Lun- 
deen,  Minnesota;  Mason,  Illinois;  Nelson,  Wisconsin;  Reavis,  Ne- 
braska; Roberts,  Nevada;  Rodenburg,  Illinois;  Sloan,  Nebraska; 
Stafford,  Wisconsin;  Voight,  Wisconsin;  Wheeler,  Illinois;  Woods, 
Iowa. — 3L 

Democrats. — Almon,  Alabama:  Burnett,  Alabama;  Church,  Cali- 
fornia ;  Connelly,  Kansas ;  Decker,  Missouri ;  Dill,  Washington ;  Domi- 
nick.  South  Carolina;  Hensley,  Missouri;  Hilliard,  Colorado;  Igoe, 
Missouri;  Keating,  Colorado;  Kitchin,  North  Carolina;  McLemore, 
Texas;  Rankin,  Montana;  Shackleford,  Missouri;  Sherwood,  Ohio; 
Van  Dyke,  Minnesota. — 17. 

Prohibitionist. — Randall,  California. — 1 . 

Socialist. — London,  New  York. — 1. 

Not  voting. — Meeker,  Fields,  Bleakley,  Capstick,  Helgesen,  Hill, 
Lee,  Georgia;  Powers,  Webb. — ^9. 

Of  the  Senators  recorded  as  having  voted  against  the 
Declaration  of  War,  Stone  and  Lane  have  died,  Vardaman 
has  been  defeated  for  renomination  at  the  instigation  of  the 
President,  and  Norris  has  been  renominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  Nebraska.  Of  the  Representatives  many  have  been 
defeated  at  the  party  primaries,  including  Mr.  Shackleford, 
who  was  supposed  to  "  own  "  his  district  in  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Woods  of  Iowa,  who  was  deposed  as  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee  by  demand  of  Na- 
tional Chairman  Hays.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  those,  constituting  a  majority,  from  the  mid- West 
States,  who  voted  against  the  declaration  have  since  discov- 
ered that  they  misinterpreted  the  sentiment  of  their  con- 
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stituencies.  Certainly,  no  other  section  of  the  country  now 
manifests  sterner  determination  in  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  is  only  fair,  moreover,  to  note  the  fact  that  many  Demo- 
crats voted  against  their  convictions  under  the  stress  of  party 
discipline  and  that  the  Republicans  have  supported  the  war 
measures  proposed  by  the  President  with  a  far  closer  ap- 
proach  to  GnaSiimity  than  the  members  of  his  own  party. 

That  no  question  of  loyalty,  as  between  the  two  great 
political  organizations,  can  be  raised  successfully  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  their  representatives  in  Congress 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  certain.  The  most  notorious  offenders 
on  both  sides,  barring  Mr.  Kitchin  and  Mr.  Dent,  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  have  been  repudiated  already,  and  only  two 
really  sinister  figures  appear  on  the  political  horizon — 
Henry  Ford,  a  pronounced  disloyalist,  who  claims  without 
contradiction  to  have  accepted  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Senator  in  Michigan  at  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  George  W.  Norris,  a  vehement  opponent  of  many 
war  measures,  who  carried  the  Republican  primaries  with 
the  aid  of  unnaturalized  Germans  who,  paradoxically  and 
shamefully,  are  still  permitted  to  vote  in  Nebraska.  Both 
unquestionably  should  and  one  at  least,  in  our  judgment, 
unquestionably  will  be  beaten  by  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
their  respective  commonwealths. 

The  true  issue,  then,  is  not  one  of  loyalty  or  of  degree 
of  loyalty  as  evidenced  comparatively  in  the  past.  Nor  is 
the  question  of  efficiency  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
directly  involved.  That  task  rests  exclusively  upon  thd 
Executive  and  it  cannot  be  taken  from  him  during  the  next 
two  years.  True,  the  Congress  might  hamper  him  as  the 
Congress  of  1812  did  hamper  Madison,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  possible  danger.  The  Republicans  have  not  only  proved 
in  the  past  their  determination  to  win  through  victory,  but 
have  pledged  it  for  the  future,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  sincerity.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Republican 
party  has  been  from  the  beginning  and  is  to-day  distinctively 
the  "  war  party  "  of  the  Union.  While  not  doubting  for  a 
moment  the  fixity  of  the  President's  present  resolution  to 
compel  a  complete  triumph  over  the  barbaric  foe,  we  feel  by 
no  means  certain  that  members  of  his  party  in  Congress 
might  not  accept  a  settlement  which  their  Republican  col- 
leagues would  reject  with  scorn. 

This,  too,  we  are  convinced,  is  the  impression  abroad  as 
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are  records  of  our  loyalty.  After  the  massacre  of  Santa  Isabel  and 
the  raid  on  Columbus,  native  citizens  offered  President  Wilson  ten 
thousand  New  Mexicans  of  Spanish-American  blood  for  the  protection 
of  American  citizens  in  Mexico.  Between  twelve  and  s'^.teen  thousand 
New  Mexicans  are  in  the  Army,  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  now  offering 
their  lives  for  their  country  and  the  protection,  among  others,  of  Colonel 
Harvey  and  Mr.  Wray.  The  statements  as  to  districts  without  English- 
speaking  persons  are  false.  As  to  public  school  teachers  not  speaking 
English,  that  is  worse  than  false.  As  to  the  Legislature  and  courts 
being  conducted  in  Spanish,  that  is  untrue.  Examine  the  journals  and 
acts  of  Legislatures,  State  and  Territorial,  and  court  records  in  the 
ofRces  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  archives 
of  the  Congressional  Library.  There  are  ten  weekly  papers,  out  of 
more  than  one  himdred,  published  in  Spanish. 

The  story  as  to  the  Penitentes  is  a  wild  dream ;  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  statements  as  to  a  law  attempting  to  protect  (them)  New 
Mexico.  The  statutes  are  founded  on  those  of  Missouri.  The  original 
code  was  written  by  Willard  Hall  of  Missouri.  Until  1897  the  common 
law,  even  in  pleadings,  followed  in  all  purity  the  code  adopted  from 
New  York,  Missouri,  and  California.  Your  weekly  publication  should 
anticipate  the  monthly  Review  in  correction,  and  apologize. 

(Signed)     Albert  B.  Fall. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  Senator  Fall,  we  pub- 
lished immediately  in  the  Wae  Weekly  his  telegram,  and 
added  the  following  footnote : 

[We  agree  with  Senator  Fall  that  the  letter  ought  not  to  have  been 
published,  and  we  hasten  to  tender  unqualified  apology  to  New  Mexico 
and  to  everybody  in  it. — Editor.] 


Since  that  publication  on  August  17,  we  have  received 
letters  of  denial  and  protestation  from  the  following  citizens 
and  associations  of  New  Mexico : 

Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall,  United  States  Senator. 

Hon.  Andrieus  A.  Jones,  United  States  Senator. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Walton,  Representative  from  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  Antonio  Lucero,  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Hon.  S.  Burrhait,  United  States  Attorney. 

Hon.  Frank  H.  Winston,  Member  of  the  House. 

E.  C.  Crampton,  chairman  of  Colfax  County  Council  of  National 
Defense;  J.  G.  Moir,  M.D.,  Deming;  Mrs.  Marion  Ruleau,  Magdalena; 
Jefferson  Reynolds,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas ; 
F.  T.  Cheetham,  Taos ;  Charles  W.  G.  Ward,  East  Las  Vegas ;  Beverly 
Bauer,  Santa  Fe;  Frank  W.  Clancy,  Santa  Fe ;  S.  L  Roberts,  Carlsbad ; 
T.  W.  Gibson,  Albuquerque;  F.  H.  Wittram,  Albuquerque  Morning 
Journal;  Charles  S.  Rawles,  Santa  Fe ;  Lawrence  F.  Lee,  Albuquerque ; 
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Edna  Johnson,  Santa  Fe ;  Charles  Springer,  chairman  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  Mexico  Council  of  Defense ;  D.  B.  Bacu,  Quemado ; 
Edwin  F.  Coard,  Santa  Fe;  E.  M.  Smith,  Springfield,  Mo.;  R.  B. 
Schonmater,  Las  Vegas ;  E.  A.  Roberts,  Carlsbad ;  C.  L.  Parsons,  sec- 
retary Republican  Central  Committee ;  William  McKean,  Taos ;  F.  W. 
Campbell,  cashier  Bowman  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Las  Cruces ; 
A.  B.  M.  Miller,  president  Albuquerque  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Elmer 
E.  Studley,  New  York ;  Felix  Bacca,  Albuquerque. 

Resolutions  by:  Republican  State  Central  Committee;  Executive 
Committee  of  American  Red  Cross ;  Santa  Fe  Lodge  No.  460,  B.  P.  O. 
Elks ;  Albuquerque  Rotary  Club,  by  Louis  A.  McRae,  John  Tombs  and 
Aldo  Feofold,  committee;  Magdalena  Chamber  of  Commerce;  mass 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Las  Cruces,  by  William  Alexander  Sutherland, 
chairman. 

The  testimony  contained  in  these  conimunications,  cor- 
roborated by  responses  to  such  further  inquiries  as  we  have 
been  able  to  make,  is  convincing  and  overwhelming.  No 
fair  mind  could  fail  to  be  assured  by  the  evidence  submitted 
of  the  unqualified  allegiance  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to 
the  Union,  of  the  integrity  of  its  government  and  its  courts 
and,  perhaps  most  impressively  of  all,  of  the  splendid  loyalty 
of  its  citizens  to  itself.  It  is  clearly  incumbent  upon  us, 
therefore,  to  go  much  farther  than  we  did  go  promptly  in 
agreeing  with  Senator  Fall  that  the  letter  "  ought  not  to  have 
been  published  "  and  in  tendering  "  unqualified  apologj'^  to 
New  Mexico  and  to  everybody  in  it." 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  make  excuse  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  letter  to  these  pages,  even  as  a  communication, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  conceivable  excuse  could  be 
regarded  as  in  any  degree  adequate.  That  its  publication 
was  the  consequence  of  sheer  inadvertence  and  of  nothing 
else  should  and,  it  affords  us  no  little  gratification  to  remark, 
to  the  minds  of  a  large  majority  of  our  correspondents,  does 
go  without  saying.  Nevertheless,  not  only  as  in  duty  bound 
but  from  a  sincere  desire  to  make  whatever  reparation  lies 
within  our  power  to  render,  we  express  our  deep  regret  that 
these  pages  should  have  been  marred  by  such  calumny  and 
to  add,  with  so  much  of  satisfaction  as  can  be  derived  from 
so  deplorable  a  happening,  that,  as  an  American,  we,  too, 
are  proud  of  New  Mexico, — prouder  than  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  except,  of  course,  Vermont. 

Nothing  could  please  us  better  than  to  print  in  full  all 
of  the  communications^  indignant,  reproachful  and  otherwise, 
which  we  have  received,  but  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  signa- 
tures will  indicate  the  reasons  why  pursuance  of  that  course 
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is  impracticable.  Perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  present  the 
marks  in  Congress  of  Representative  Walton,  which  com- 
prise the  substance  of  the  observations  of  our  many  corre- 
spondents, to  wit: 

Were  it  not  that  some  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
seemed  to  be  in  absolute  ignorance  of  conditions  in  the  West,  and 
especially  the  Southwest,  I  would  not  expend  the  breath  necessary  to 
make  an  answer  to  this  classic  in  libel  and  epic  in  vicious  slander. 
Were  it  not  that  The  North  American  Review  is  a  magazine  of 
standing  in  contemporary  periodical  journalism  and  its  editor  a  man 
who  for  man^  years  has  played  a  conspicuous  role  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  his  time,  I  woula  be  content  to  let  the  infamous  libel  expend 
itself  on  the  empty  air  of  an  unheeding  circulation.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  facts  may  develop  to  show  that  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
has  been  imposed  upon  in  tne  publication  of  this  article,  for  I  Mieve 
him  to  be  a  man  big  enough,  of  suiBcient  broad  mind,  to  realize  the 
wrong  that  he  has  done,  and  that  he  will  endeavor  to  make  suitable 
and  proper  reparation.  But  the  times  and  the  circumstances  demand 
that  the  lies  should  not  go  unchallenged,  and  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence 
of  this  House  while  I  briefly  refute  a  wretched  slander  upon  a  large 
portion  of  my  constituency  and  tell  the  truth  about  a  brave,  a  loyal, 
a  patriotic,  and  a  progressive  people. 

The  gist  of  the  argument  of  "America's  unguarded  gateway  "  is 
that  the  Spanish-American  population  of  New  Mexico  is  not  loyal  to 
the  United  States ;  that  a  Mexican  army,  raised  by  German  influence 
and  paid  by  German  gold,  would  have  no  difliculty  in  invading  this 
country  through  New  Mexico;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
encouraged,  recruited,  and  rationed  by  the  Spanish-Americans  of  that 
State. 

This  He  is  so  grotesque,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  cause  for 
laughter  did  it  not  attack  the  honor  and  patriotism  of  a  proud  and 
sensitive  people.  The  record  of  New  Mexico  during  the  Civil  War 
speaks  for  itself.  The  showing  of  the  State  in  the  war  with  Spain 
proves  conclusively  that  not  only  is  the  native  population  of  New 
Mexico  loyal  to  America,  but  it  is  loyal  even  against  Spain  itself. 

When  trouble  with  Mexico  became  acute  in  1916  and  the  National 
Guard  was  called  out  to  guard  the  Mexican  border  it  was  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard,  Mr.  Chairman,  composed  of  about  one-half 
Spanish-American  boys,  that  was  first  to  respond  and  that  was  first 
on  duty  on  the  border.  They  were  stationed  at  Columbus,  one  of  the 
danger  points  of  the  entire  boundary  line.  They  spent  eleven  months 
of  the  hardest  sort  of  camp  drudgery  and  were  the  last  of  all  the 
National  Guard  units  to  be  relieved  from  service.  And  these  Spanish- 
American  boys,  called  upon  to  protect  their  State  from  Mexican  in- 
vasion, made  as  fine  a  showing  as  any  guardsmen  on  the  border.  These 
are  the  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  are  denounced  in  The  North 
American  Review  as  disloyal— as  being  willing  to  support  and  ration 
a  Mexican  army  under  German  influence  for  the  invasion  of  the  United 
States. 

Thousands  of  Spanish-American  youths  are  now  proudly  wearing 
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the  khaki  of  the  American  Army,  some  of  them  having  already  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  Millions  of  dollars 
invested  by  Spanish-American  citizens  of  New  Mexico  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps  attest  their  devotion  to  the  country 
which  has  protected  them  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  give  their 
lives. 

Buttressing  this  lie,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  his  argument,  the 
Kansas  City  correspondent  tells  so  many  smaller  lies  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  reply  to  them  in  detail  in  the  timfe  allotted  me.  The 
one  that  "  New  Mexico  has  remained  Mexican  in  every  sense  of  the 
word"  IS  plainly  intended  to  convey  an  inference  that  the  Spanish- 
American  population  of  New  Mexico  is  one  in  sympathy  and  interest 
with  the  peon  of  Mexico. 

The  Spanish-Americans  of  New  Mexico  are  descendants  of  the 
G)nquistadores,  who  wrested  the  Southwest  from  the  savage  tribes  of 
Indians.  The  blood  of  nobility  flows  in  their  veins.  They  are  coura- 
geous, truthful,  upright,  and  honorable.  For  seventy-five  years  they 
and  their  ancestors  have  been  living  under  progressive  American  in- 
stitutions.   They  are  law-abiding,  peaceful,  and  industrious. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  charge  is  made  that  Spanish  is 
largely  spoken  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  true  to  an  extent,  just  as  it  is 
true  that  French  is  spoken  in  Louisiana,  Scandinavian  in  the  North- 
west, Finnish  in  Michigan,  and  "  57  different  varieties  "  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  other  large  centers.  The  State  constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  public  schools  shall  always  be  conducted  in  English,  and 
the  only  exceptions  are  where  Spanish  is  taught  as  a  separate  subject 
or  where  Spanish  may  be  used  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  English 
words  to  Spanish-speaking  pupils  who  do  not  understand  English. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  more  beautiful  language  in  the  world 
than  Spanish,  and  especially  at  the  present  time  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  our  com- 
mercial and  our  business  life.  To  possess  a  knowledge  of  Spanish 
is  a  qualification  of  which  anyone  may  be  proud. 

And,  speaking  of  New  Mexico  schools,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  this  committee,  I  wish  that  each  of  you  could  go,  as  I  have 
gone,  through  some  of  the  rural  schools  of  New  Mexico  and  see  these 
little  Spanish-American  children  who,  with  their  parents,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  libel.  All  over  the  State  new  schoolhouses — clean,  well- 
ventilated,  well-lighted — dot  the  landscape.  Over  each  schoolhouse  is 
an  American  flag.  In  every  schoolroom  the  little  ones  are  taught  what 
that  flag  means;  that  it  means  freedom  within  the  law,  equal  oppor- 
tunity, justice,  and  right.  They  are  taught  to  sing  the  patriotic  Ameri- 
can songs.  They  are  taught  what  it  means  to  be  an  American.  And 
I  say  to  you  here  that  they  are  growing  up  to  be  far  better  Americans 
in  every  essential  sense  of  the  word  than  the  man  who  uses  his  half- 
baked  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  of  American  history  to 
traduce  them  and  their  people. 

In  that  part  of  the  attack  on  New  Mexico  which  refers  to  the 
so-called  "  Penilentes  "  the  correspondent  of  The  North  American 
Review  has  merely  in  his  article  repeated  a  lot  of  old  women's  tales 
which  have  in  times  past  been  told  of  this  organization  and  which  have 
been  stoutly  denied  and  repudiated.    The  statement  that  '*  the  deserts 
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are  dotted  with  their  Calvary  crosses,  at  which  human  crucifixions  are 
annually  carried  out,"  and  that  **  the  Federal  and  State  courts  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  Penitentes  and  no  Penitente  is  ever  convicted  in  court, 
no  matter  what  the  evidence,"  are  simply  bald  lies,  which  no  one  with 
ordinary  reasoning  powers  and  ordinary  opportunities  for  observation 
could  conceivably  be  brought  to  believe. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  touched  upon  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  this  publication  affecting  the  Spanish-American  people 
of  New  Mexico  which  can  be  considered  of  the  least  importance,  but  in 
order  that  nothing  may  be  overlooked,  I  desire  to  emphatically  brand 
as  unqualifiedly  false  the  statements  that  the  use  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, when  necessary  for  the  proceedings  of  court,  the  legislature,  or 
other  assemblies  constitute  any  just  reflection  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
people ;  that  there  is  any  secret  or  other  organization  that  improperly 
influences  the  court,  the  legislature,  election  machinery,  local  adminis- 
tration, or  any  element  of  public  or  private  life;  that  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  of  its  departments  has  wrongfully  deprived  any 
of  our  citizens  of  their  rights  or  improperly  extended  any  of  their 
privileges. 

While  this  statement  by  Representative  Walton  seems 
to  cover  the  main  points,  we  cannot  refrain  from  acknowl- 
edging as  handsomely  as  may  be  the  consideration  and  cour- 
tesy extended  to  us  by  our  New  Mexico  friends,  even  in  the 
heat  of  their  righteous  indignation.  Speaker  Llewell)^!,  for 
example,  informs  us  that,  but  for  "  the  high  character  of 
your  magazine,"  the  matter  would  have  been  contemptuously 
ignored, — ^which  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  polite ;  then  the  officers 
of  the  Rotary  Club  proffer  their  cordial  co-operation  in  any 
investigation  we  may  care  to  make,  if  in  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  facts;  a  prominent  attorney  of  El  Paso  takes  the 
trouble  to  write  that  our  brief  paragraph  in  the  War 
Weekly  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  and  "  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  *' ; 
Mr.  Bacu  pays  tribute  to  our  "  hitherto  creditable  publica- 
tion," which  seems  fair  enough  under  the  circumstances,  and 
recognizes  its  ^neral  popularity,  which  we  must  say  it  surely 
does  or  did  enjoy  if  the  number  of  its  readers  in  New  Mexico 
be  accepted  as  a  criterion ;  Editor  Wittram  is  surprised  that 
we  are  "  not  better  informed,"  meaning,  we  suppose,  "  more 
attentive,"  an  opinion  in  which  we  readily  concur;  Mrs. 
Ruleau,  too,  like  ourselves,  is  "  overcome  with  amazement 
that  a  publication  such  as  yours  should  be  so  negligent " ; 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Clancy  is  "  grieved  beyond  all  expression 
and  equally  perplexed,"  since  "  so  much  indignation  could 
not  have  been  aroused  in  New  Mexico  by  anyone  but  you 
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and  The  Nokth  Amebican  Review,"  and  we  cannot  blame 
him ;  Mr.  Lucero  says  "  it  is  a  mystery  to  us  all "  that  we, 
of  all  persons,  should  have  gone  wrong,  and  so  on. 

Yet  more  gratifying  are  the  proffered  hospitalities  of  our 
gracious  fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Rawles  is  quite  convinced  that 
it  would  do  us  good  "  to  travel  a  bit  and  come  down  here 
for  a  few  weeks  " ;  Commissioner  Cheetham  invites  us  to 
attend  the  famous  Indian  fiesta  at  Taos;  President  Miller 
of  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  of  Commerce  extends  "  a  most 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  New  Mexico,  and  especially  Albu- 
querque **  and  promises  the  finest  kind  of  welcome;  and  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Socorro  County  was  so  eager  for  a  visit  that 
it  resorted  to  the  old-time  method  of  seciu^ing  our  presence 
by  indicting  us  for  criminal  libel  upon  a  sovereign  State, — 
a  vastly  complimentary  and  wholly  novel  proceeding,  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  in  the  history  of  American  juris- 
prudence. 

So  there  are  compensations  after  all.  We  would  go,  too, 
in  a  minute  if  we  could  get  away ;  but  we  feel  that  we  ought 
to  stay  around  just  now  and  see  if  we  cannot  speed  up  things 
while  Mr.  Baker  is  abroad  and  we  have  a  chance.  What 
we  feel  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  anything  else  just  now 
is  to  compel  our  Government  to  back  up  to  the  limit  those 
thirteen  thousand  bovs  from  New  Mexico  and  the  other 
thousands  from  other  States  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
their  country  in  Picardy  and  Flanders,  to  the  end  that  no 
American  lives  shall  be  sacrificed  needlessly. 

So,  regretfully,  we  must  decline  these  flattering  invita- 
tions for  the  present,  but  later — ^well,  do  not  ask  us  if  you 
should  not  want  us;  but,  breathe  it  softly,  we  might  fetch 
the  Colonel. 


BEWARE  THE  PEACE  DRIVE! 

The  Peace  Drive  is  the  peril.  Foch,  Haig  and  Pershing 
will  attend  to  the  war  drives.  It  is  for  us  to  deal  with  the 
other.  For  it  will  be  made.  It  has  just  been  made  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  by  Kaiser  and  Kaiserling  in  person,  and  various 
Ministers.  That  drive,  the  strongest  yet  made  by  the  Huns, 
was  met  and  utterly  routed  in  an  hour  by  our  President, 
speaking  promptly  and  bravely  and  truly  for  America  and 
for  all  the  Allied  Powers.    But  it  will  be  repeated  and  re- 
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newed,  in  Protean  forms.  It  is  being  made.  Its  insidious 
and  plausible  venom  subtly  permeates  the  land.  Here  and 
there  people  are  saying,  in  view  of  the  magnificent  victories 
of  the  Allied  troops:  "Well,  we've  got  them  beaten,  all 
right,  and  now  we  can  afford  to  let  up.  There's  no  use  in 
wasting  more  lives  and  money  and  all  that  in  pounding  the 
Germans  when  we've  got  them  down.  We  might  as  well 
settle  up  the  affair  by  negotiation,  and  end  the  war  this  side 
of  the  Rhine."  So  they  say,  some  merely  glib  and  thought- 
less, some  with  deep  Hunnish  intent.  They  rely  upon  the 
weariness  of  the  war  from  which  they  think  we  are  suffer- 
ing, upon  the  dislike  of  the  privations  and  inconveniences  of 
war  which  they  think  we  feel,  and  upon  the  chivalrous  im- 
pulses which  proverbially  forbid  us  to  "  hit  a  man  when  he 
is  down."  In  all  of  which  reliance,  we  intend  that  they  shall 
find  themselves  disappointed. 

Such  peace  propaganda  involves  two  fatal  fallacies. 

One  is,  that  the  Huns  are  whipped.  They  are  not 
whipped.  They  are  going  to  be  whipped,  and  they  are  now 
being  whipped,  but  the  process  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is 
still  so  far  from  complete  that  any  cessation  of  it  at  this 
time  might  mean  its  reversal  and  its  utter  ruin.  We  speak 
advisedly.  German  man  power  has  passed  its  peak,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  exhausted.  German  resources,  of  munitions, 
of  food,  of  all  the  essentials  of  war,  are  waning,  no  doubt, 
but  they  are  still  enormous.  German  morale  is  somewhat 
impaired  in  some  respects,  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  de- 
stroyed, or  broken ;  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  restored  in 
an  extremity,  in  the  transformation  from  an  offensive  to  a 
defensive  war,  is  a  serious  question.  We  must  remember 
that  Germany  or  Prussia  on  the  defensive  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  Since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  at  least,  the  Hun  has 
always  taken  the  triumphant  aggressive.  So  he  did  against 
Denmark,  against  Austria,  against  France  in  1870.  What 
he  is  when  he  is  winning,  all  the  world  knows.  What  he  is 
when  he  is  driven  back,  when  he  has  his  back  to  the  wall  in 
defence  of  his  Fatherland,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  He  may 
not  be  formidable.  He  may  develop  the  yellow  streak  and 
show  himself  a  coward.  We  rather  think  so,  but  we  do  not 
know. 

And  it  will  not  do  to  take  risks.  Let  that  be  home  in- 
cessantly in  mind.  It  will  not  do  to  take  risks.  We  have 
already  suffered  too  much,  to  run  the  risk  of  having  it  made 
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aU  in  vain.  There  is  too  much  at  stake — as  much  now  as 
there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  more — for  us  to 
jeopard  it  in  even  the  slightest  avoidable  degree.  It  would 
De  a  crime  against  those  who  have  died  that  we  may  live,  a 
crime  against  those  who  look  to  us  to  keep  the  world  fit  for 
them  to  live  in,  for  us  to  let  slip  the  smallest  advantage  which 
we  have  gained,  or  for  us  to  give  the  enemy  the  sUghtest  ad- 
vantage which  it  is  in  our  power  to  withhold  from  him.  It 
would,  in  brief,  be  a  crime  now  to  listen  to  any  peace  over- 
tures, or  to  stay  our  hand  against  the  foe  for  any  pacifist 
pleadings.  When  the  Hun  is  whipped,  we  shall  consider 
what  sort  of  peace  we  shall  dictate.  But  he  is  not  yet 
whipped. 

The  other  fallacy  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  whip  the  Ger- 
mans outside  of  Germany.  It  cannot  be  done.  Peace  can- 
not be  made  by  victory,  not  even  by  the  most  overwhelming 
victory,  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  If  every  man  in  LudehdorifiF's 
army  were  captured  or  slain,  the  Kaiser  himself  among  them, 
Germanv  would  not  be  beaten,  in  her  own  esteem.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  supreme  key  note  of  German  exulta- 
tion has  been  that  all  the  war  is  waged  on  foreign  soil.  The 
lying  pretence  is  made  that  it  is  and  was  in  its  inception  a 
defensive  war,  and  that  so  long  as  it  protects  Germany  from 
invasion,  it  is  a  successful  war.  The  German  Government, 
Kaiser,  Crown  Prince,  Chancellor,  and  all  the  rest,  are  now 
sedulously  propagating  that  false  conception  through  their 
"  reptile  press  "  and  otherwise,  to  persuade  the  German  peo- 
ple and  the  German  army  that  it  is  true.  These  latter  do 
in  fact  believe  it  to  be  true.  Therefore  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, they  say,  "  Our  armies  are  victorious,  for  they  are  keep- 
ing the  enemy  out  of  Germany."  Therefore  if  peace  were 
made  anywhere  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  it  would  be  recfarded 
as  a  GeiTan  peace,  as  a  victory  for  German  arms. 

Manifestly,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  world  to  have 
such  an  impression  prevail.  It  would  confirm  the  German 
people  in  that  Pan-German  arrogance,  that  notion  that  they 
are  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  roots  of  the  war.  On  this  point,  witness  the  testi- 
monv  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  scholars  of  the 
time.  Professor  Hans  Delbrueck,  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. Writing  in  the  Prussian  Year  Book  he  frankly  de- 
clares that  that  spirit  was  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  war, 
and  that  complete  renunciation  of  it  is  an  essential  condition 
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of  peace.  "  The  world/'  he  says,  "  demands,  and  has  a  right 
to  demand,  that  the  German  people  give  a  guarantee  that 
the  Pan-German  spirit,  the  spirit  of  superiority,  of  might, 
of  heathenism,  is  not  the  German  spirit/' 

That  is  exactly  true.  The  world  has  a  right  to  demand 
that,  and  the  world  intends  to  demand  it,  and  to  keep  on  fi^t^ 
ing  relentlessly  until  it  secures  it.  For  the  war  has  now 
got  far  beyond  mere  material  objects.  We  are  not  fighting 
German  armies  and  submarines  and  airplanes  alone.  We  are 
fighting  the  German  spirit  which  called  these  things  into 
being  and  which  wantonly  launched  them  against  an  unpre- 
pared and  unoffending  world  for  the  sheer  lust  of  conquest, 
of  plunder  and  of  rape.  We  shall  not,  we  can  not,  be  con- 
tent with  defeating  merely  those  material  things,  if  the  spirit 
which  is  behind  them  remains  undefeated.  That  is  why  Pro- 
fessor Delbrueck  is  so  everlastingly  right  in  saying  that  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  a  satisfactory  renunciation  of  that 
spirit  by  the  German  people— mark,  the  German  people,  and 
not  merely  their  All  Highest  overlords. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  any  such  renunciation,  nor  any 
sign  of  it.  Occasionally  a  voice  of  sanity  and  truth  is  raised, 
like  that  of  Professor  Delbrueck;  like  that — at  times — of 
Maximilian  Harden,  for  which  he  gets  taken  to  task  and 
punished ;  like  that  of  Dr.  Muelhon,  prudently  raised  on  the 
Swiss  side  of  the  frontier.  But  we  hear  no  popular  response. 
The  voice  of  the  German  people  is  still  "  Hoch,  der  Kaiser  1" 
and  "  Gott  strafe  Amerika  I"  And  it  can  be  changed  in  one 
of  only  two  ways.  The  German  people  themselves  can 
change  it  if  they  will ;  as  the  French  people  rid  themselves  of 
pinchbeck  imperialism  in  1870.  Let  them  do  that,  and  we 
shall  believe  that  they  have  renounced  the  Pan-German  spirit 
of  arrogance  and  conquest. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  end  can  be  attained  is  that 
which  we  are  now  inexorably  pursuing,  and  which  it  seems 
probable  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  pursue.  That  is  to 
strike,  and  strike,  and  strike,  until  the  German  people  are 
crushed  and  broken  into  submission,  until  by  bitter  experi- 
ence they  find  that  they  are  not  superior,  that  they  are  not 
invincible,  that  their  might  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  is  what  the  President  had  in  mind 
when  he  said  in  golden  words  that  "  this  intolerable  Thing, 
without  conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted  peace, 
must  be  crushed  /'  and  that  we  cannot  discuss  peace  until  the 
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Thing  is  crushed  and  until ''  the  German  people  have  spokes- 
men whose  word  we  can  believe."  It  is  not  that  we  wish  to 
crush  the  German  people.  But  we  mean  to  crush  that  Thing, 
and  if  the  German  people  cling  to  it  and  try  to  protect  it  and 
to  uphold  it,  they  too  must  be  crushed  until  they  see  the 
error  of  their  way. 

With  the  chivalrous  principle  of  generosity  to  a  beaten 
enemy  we  are  in  perfect  accord.  But  the  time  for  that  comes 
when  the  enemy  is  beaten,  and  that  time  in  this  war  is  not  yet. 
There  are,  moreover,  enemies  upon  whom  generosity  would 
be  wasted,  to  show  it  to  whom  would  be  a  crime.  Shall  we 
show  lenience  to  the  unrepentant  murderers  of  Edith  Cavell, 
to  the  butchers  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  Lusitania, 
to  the  destroyers  of  Louvain,  to  the  government  that  ordered 
and  carried  out  the  deportation  of  the  young  women  of  Bel- 
gium and  France  into  the  "  white  slavery  "  of  enforced  pros- 
titution? Before  God,  palsied  be  the  tongue  that  would  sug- 
gest it  I  "  Their  methods  of  warfare,"  truly  says  the  Presi- 
dent, "  outrage  every  principle  of  humanity  and  knightly 
honor."    Toward  such  a  foe  we  can  show  no  forbearance. 

Crush  the  infamous  thing!"  cried  Voltaire  to  d'Alembert. 

Crush  the  intolerable  Thing!  "  responds  our  President,  and 
all  the  people  say.  Amen ! 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  President's  scheme  of  a  national  war  university 
system  may  have  arisen  from  one  of  several*  motives,  or  have 
one  of  several  aims.  To  adapt  thereto  his  own  thought, 
uttered  concerning  another  matter  of  vast  importance,  the 
hidden  recesses  of  its  origin  "  we  are  not  interested  to  search 
for  or  explore."  It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  its  inune- 
diate  and  its  potential  elBFects.  Briefly  stated,  it  provides  that 
for  the  space  of  the  next  year  all  young  men  of  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen  who  can  pass  the  necessary  entrance 
examinations  may  pursue  courses  at  any  of  some  four  hun- 
dred colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government, 
until  he  is  needed  in  active  service  and  is  called  to  the  colors. 

That  is  a  great  thing.  Primarily,  of  course,  it  is  intended 
to  give  the  young  men  military  instruction,  so  as  to  fit  them 
to  be  officers  in  the  army.  In  that  view  it  is  a  definite  step 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  President's  proposal  of  some 
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years  ago,  that  we  shall  "  provide  a  system  by  which  every 
citizen  who  will  volunteer  for  the  training  may  be  made 
familiar  with  the  use  of  modern  arms,  the  rudiments  of  drill 
and  manoeuvre,  and  the  maintenance  and  sanitation  of 
camps."  Thus  we  are  to  secure  that  "  citizenry  trained  and 
accustomed  to  arms  "  which  the  President  has  described  as 
the  protective  force  of  the  nation.  But  of  course  that  will 
not  be  all  nor  nearly  all  of  it.  These  college  courses  will 
also  materially  increase  the  competence  of  the  young  men 
for  the  works  of  peace.  The  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
sciences  which  will  be  acquired  will  serve  them  in  industries 
and  commerce.  The  principles  of  camp  sanitation  will  be 
applicable  to  the  sanitation  of  homes  and  communities.  The 
physical  training  and  the  mental  and  moral  discipline  which 
they  receive  will  be  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  advantage 
of  their  fellows,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

This  system  the  President  is  establishing  for  one  year. 
That  is  for  the  shortest  time  that  the  war  is  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  continue.  But  that  inevitably  implies  its  extension 
for  another  and  yet  other  years,  if  the  war  continues  so  long; 
while  there  is  also  in  it  an  unmistakable  intimation  that  it 
may  be  made  permanent  after  the  return  of  peace.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  recalled  that  the  words  of  the  President  which  we 
have  quoted,  about  the  establisliment  of  universal  military 
education  at  national  expense,  were  uttered  in  December, 
1914,  more  than  four  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  he  confidently 
expected  that  we  should  keep  out  of  the  great  war  and  when, 
therefore,  he  obviously  meant  them  to  be  applied  to  condi- 
tions of  peace.  We  are  thus  surely  warranted  in  assuming 
the  present  plan  to  be  a  step  toward  the  fulfilment  of  that 
design. 

But  this  in  turn  implies  a  vast  extension  of  the  system 
thus  established.  These  thousands  of  young  men  in  these 
colleges  will  be  trained  to  become  oflScers.  But  not  of  officers 
alone  can  an  army  be  composed.  For  the  thousands  of  po- 
tential officers  there  must  be  millions  of  potential  privates, 
and  these,  too,  must  have  a  considerable  measure  of  instruc- 
tion and  training.  They  cannot  all  go  to  college ;  wherefore 
there  is  prescribed  a  radical  addition  to  the  curriculums  of 
schools  below  collegiate  rank.  Those  of  the  high  schools 
must  be  amplified,  so  as  to  prepare  the  students  to  enter 
the  military  classes  of  the  colleges,  or  so  as  to  give  the  neces- 
sary instruction  to  those  who  cannot  go  on  to  college.     It 
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would  be  folly  to  provide  college  courses  and  not  to  provide 
preparation  for  entering  them.  Again,  this  implies  a  neces- 
sity of  a  certain  degree  of  elementary  military  preparation 
in  the  grammar  schools,  which  are  toe  feeders  to  the  high 
schools.  You  might  make  changes  in  the  lower  grades  of 
schooling  without  extending  them  into  the  upper  grades; 
but  if  you  make  such  changes  at  the  top,  you  must  make 
them  all  the  way  down  to  the  foot.  The  President's  plan 
logically  involves,  therefore,  a  recasting  of  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country. 

This  is  logical,  since  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  than 
that  as  a  result  of  the  war  our  entire  domestic  system,  in- 
dustrial and  political,  will  be  largely  transformed.  Nothing 
will  ever  again  be  as  it  was  before.  We  hope  that  it  will  be 
better.  We  are  going  to  strive  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability 
to  make  it  better.  But  if  that  is  done,  if  everything  is  made 
better  than  it  was  before  the  war,  our  educational  system 
must  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  and  to  the  new*  re- 
quirements. 

This  obvious  fact  was  promptly  recognized  in  England, 
and  was  acted  upon  by  that  conservative  and  slow-going 
country  with  a  readiness  and  vigor  which  we  energetic  and 
up-to-date  Americans  might  well  emulate.  A  sweeping  na- 
tional Education  Act  has  just  been  adopted  in  that  country 
which  is  at  once  a  great  war  measure  and  a  great  peace  meas- 
ure. Under  its  provisions,  going  into  eiBFect  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  there  will  be  universal  compul- 
sory public  education  in  England  at  least  as  complete  as  in 
the  United  States.  Every  English  child  will  be  required  to 
attend  school  until  he  or  she  is  fourteen  years  old ;  no  English 
child  will  be  permitted  to  work  for  hire  when  under  twelve 
years  of  age ;  and  none  will  be  permitted  to  give  a  full  day's 
work  for  hire  until  he  or  she  is  eighteen.  That  will  make 
education  universal,  and  will  abolish  the  evils  of  child  labor. 
The  act  containing  these  provisions  has  been  all  but  ignored 
outside  of  England,  amid  the  great  flood  of  war  news,  but 
we  mistake  greatly  if  it  will  not  be  hereafter  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  permanent  enactments  of  these 
epochal  times. 

We  may  have  in  this  country  no  need  of  precisely  such 
a  law  as  that.  But  we  have  need  of  an  extensive  reconstruc- 
tion or  reorganization  of  our  educational  system.  The  war 
should  have  a  dual  eflFect  upon  it.    One  is,  to  set  us  to  edu- 
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eating  and  training  all  men  for  the  essential  duties  of  war 
as  well  as  of  peace.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  will  not 
give  military  training  because  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
never  be  needed.  Every  educator  knows  that  every  con- 
siderable curriculum  contains  much  that  the  pupils  will  prob- 
ably never  practically  use ;  and  insists  that  it  shall  contain  it. 
Such  studies  are  put  into  the  curriculum  partly  for  the  sake 
of  the  liberal  information  and  culture  which  they  provide, 
and  the  enjoyment  which  they  will  afford;  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  mental  discipline  and  the  ability  which  will  thus  be 
gained  for  the  doing  of  necessary  things.  Just  so  the  lad 
in  the  g}annasium  or  in  home  calisthenics  swings  Indian  clubs 
or  dumb-bells,  not  because  he  will  ever  need  to  do  so  in  busi- 
ness or  industry,  but  because  he  will  thus  develop  his  muscles 
and  improve  his  health,  and  make  himself  better  able  to 
swing  a  hammer  or  to  work  in  the  counting-room.  So  mili- 
tary science  should  be  taught  to  all,  for  three  reasons.  One 
is,  the  possibility  which  always  exists,  however  remote,  that 
the  practice  of  it  may  some  time  be  needed.  Another  is,  that 
the  more  fully  and  generally  it  is  taught,  the  less  likelihood 
there  will  be  of  its  ever  being  needed  in  practice.  And  the 
third  is,  the  immense  practical  value  of  it  in  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  through  mental  culture,  through  moral  discipline,  and 
through  physical  hygiene. 

The  other  effect  which  the  war  should  have  upon  our  edu- 
cational system  is  to  cause  us  to  adapt  it  to  the  uses  and  the 
needs  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  to  the  enormously  increased 
degree  which  this  war  has  revealed  to  us.  It  should  thus 
impel  us  to  teach  the  truths  instead  of  the  falsehoods  of  his- 
tory. It  is  notorious  that  our  textbooks  have  contained  many 
most  mischievous  perversions,  concerning  our  relations  with 
other  nations,  and  concerning  various  great  events  in  our 
historv.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  find  a  school 
history  of  the  United  States  which  gave  a  correct,  or  which 
did  not  give  a  mischievously  incorrect,  account  of  the  origin, 
the  conduct  and  the  results  of  the  War  of  1812;  and  to  that 
misteaching  some  grave  errors  of  the  present  day  are 
directly  to  be  traced.  We  ought  by  this  time  to  be  big 
enough  and  brave  enough  and  honest  enough  to  tell  the  truth 
about  ourselves,  even  though  at  times  it  may  hurt  what  we 
conceive  to  be  our  pride. 

We  need  to  teach  a  truer  conception  of  America  and  of 
American  citizenship.    There  has  been  far  too  much  regard- 
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ing  America  as  a  sort  of  modem  ''  chosen  people,"  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  unique  in  its  relationships  or  lack 
of  relationships  with  other  nations,  and  quite  exempt  from 
the  otherwise  universal  laws  which  obtain  in  the  worldwide 
community  of  States.  It  is  time  for  us  to  keep  such  folly 
out  of  our  children's  heads,  and  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
"as  conmion  mortals."  That  was  the  conception  of  the 
founders  of  the  nation,  who  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence took  pains  to  say  that  the  new  commonwealth  which 
they  were  forming  was  to  have  all  the  functions,  all  the  rights 
and  powers,  and  all  the  responsibilities  of  other  free  and 
independent  states.  Had  that  view  prevailed  among  us  more 
completely,  and  had  we  been  governed  by  it,  we  should  not 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  have  been  m  the  em- 
barrassing position  in  which  we  found  ourselves. 

We  need  in  our  schools  hereafter,  but  beginning  to-day, 
to  teach  thrift  as  we  have  never  taught  it  before.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  we  have  too  greatly  taught  the  reverse  of  thrift. 
School  books  have  dwelt  upon  the  inexhaustible  magnitude 
and  wealth  of  our  resources,  and  have  thus  fostered  an  ex- 
aggerated conception  of  them,  the  natural  result  of  which 
has  been  extravagance  and  waste.  The  war  has  made  re- 
trenchment and  strict  economy  compulsory ;  and  these  things 
have  borne  upon  us  the  more  hardly  and  the  more  unpleas- 
antly because  of  our  former  lack  of  thrift,  which  has  on  the 
one  hand  accustomed  us  to  extravagance,  and  on  the  other 
has  squandered  our  resources  and  so  depleted  our  supplies. 

Above  all,  perhaps,  we  should  begin  to-day  to  teach  the 
facts  concerning  this  war,  its  remote  and  immediate  causes, 
the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  waged,  and  the  aims  with 
which  it  is  being  prosecuted,  both  by  the  Germans  and  by 
the  Allies.  Every  schoolboy  in  America  should  have  it  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  his  mind  and  heart  that  the  war  was 
purposely  brought  on  by  Germany,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
of  world-conquest  which  she  had  been  cherishing  and  elabo- 
rating for  fifty  years;  that  it  was  begim  on  false  pretexts 
at  a  time  craftily  chosen  by  Germany  when  she  was  fully 
prepared  and  her  prospective  victims  were  unprepared ;  that 
not  alone  the  German  Government  but  the  German  people, 
too,  sought  it  and  were  responsible  for  it;  that  it  has  been 
waged  by  Germany  with  a  deliberate  disregard  for  law,  for 
morals  and  for  humanity  which  was  ordered  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  government,  which  was  eagerly  executed  by 
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the  people,  and  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  the  most 
savage  and  crimmal  belligerent  in  history. 

German  teachers  and  preachers  have  been  making  their 
pupils  cry  parrot-like  **  (Jott  strafe  England  I "  and  "  Gott 
strafe  America  1 "  We  shall  not  retort  in  kind.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  dispense  damnation.  But  in  all  dispassicmate 
calmness  and  deliberation  we  shall  teach  our  children  to 
enroll  William  II  on  the  same  list  with  Attila  and  Nero  and 
Timur  Leng,  and  to  remember  the  German  campaigns  in 
Belgium  and  France  as  they  remember  tlje  sacking  of  Ma^ 
deburg,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore, 
and  the  Tartar's  tower  of  eighty  thousand  human  skulls. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  falsify  the  history  of  our  own 
times.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  let  our  children  grow 
up  with  false  conceptions  of  the  events  and  conditions  which 
have  surrounded  them.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  place 
the  active  citizens  of  the  next  few  years  in  a  false  attitude 
to  the  great  world  conditions  and  relations  with  which  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  deal.  If  the  President's  national  war 
university  scheme  shall  hasten  progress  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  larger  and  loftier  scheme  of  a  new  national  education, 
it  will  be  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  list  of  his  services  to 
his  land  and  age. 


AN  UNNECESSARY  CONFERENCE 

Newspapers,  public  men,  the  public  at  large,  talk  about 
the  peace  conference  that  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  war 
to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace  with  Germany.  They  assume 
that  a  peace  conference  will  be  held  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  will  be  in  accordance  with  custom.  After  every  other  war 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerents  have  assembled  about 
a  table  and  with  much  solemnity  decided  upon  the  conditions 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Their  deliberations  have  fre- 
quently been  protracted.  There  has  been  jockeying  and 
trading,  bluflF  on  one  side  met  by  bluflF  on  the  other,  to  end 
in  compromise  that  both  sides  Imew  would  be  the  end  even 
while  they  were  insisting  they  would  yield  nothing,  not  an 
inch  of  territory  or  a  penny  of  the  demanded  indemnity. 
When  the  war  has  been  carried  on  by  Powers  acting  in  an 
aUiance,  the  first  eflFort  of  their  opponents  has  been  directed 
to  rupturing  the  alliance,  to  do  by  diplomacy  what  they  were 
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unable  to  ax^complish  on  the  field.  Sometimes  they  were 
successful,  and  shrewd,  unscrupulous,  tricky  diplomatists 
have  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  defeated  commanders.  A 
Talleyrand  or  a  Metternich  has  been  able  to  play  with  a 
Castlereagh  or  a  Rasmuoif  sky.  Germany  has  no  Talleyrand 
and  Austria  no  Metternich,  but  neither  has  England  or 
France  or  Italy  or  the  United  States.  When  you  sup  with 
the  devil  it  is  wise  to  have  a  long  spoon,  but  it  is  wiser  still 
to  go  hungry. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  peace  conference  at  the  end 
of  this  war,  and  the  sooner  the  newspapers,  public  men  and 
the  public  at  large  cease  to  talk  about  a  conference  and 
recognize  the  facts  the  better  it  will  be  in  creating  a  healthy 
state  of  public  opinion  in  all  the  Allied  countries,  and  the 
sooner  it  will  penetrate  the  German  mind  of  the  treatment 
the  world  intends  to  accord  Germany  after  the  close  of  the 
hostilities.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  conference  because  a 
conference  implies  adjustment,  discussion,  concession;  sur- 
render here  for  gain  elsewhere ;  forgiveness  for  the  past  and 
friendship  in  the  future.  With  Germany  there  is  nothing 
to  discuss  because  with  Germany  nothing  can  be  discussed. 
With  Germany  a  treaty  cannot  be  made  because  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers  to  a  treaty  is  worthless. 
Any  bond,  agreement  or  covenant  made  by  Germany  is  with- 
out validity.  Germany  has  repudiated  her  treaties  and  pub- 
licly declared  that  they  mean  nothing  to  her.  To  go  through 
the  form  of  concluding  a  convention  with  Germany  would 
be  idle.  Germany  by  her  own  acts,  by  her  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  mankmd,  by  her  defiance  of  international  law, 
by  her  savagery,  lust  and  cruelty  has  placed  herself  outside 
the  pale.    There  let  her  remain. 

The  war  will  end  either  with  the  defeat  of  Germany  or 
the  defeat  of  the  Allies  and  civilization  in  the  dust.  The 
Allies  will  not  be  defeated  and  civilization  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed. The  war  will  end  when  Germany,  her  armies 
annihilated  or  broken,  her  resources  exhausted,  the  spirit  of 
her  people  shattered,  sues  for  peace.  She  will  have  to  ask 
for  peace  because  she  cannot  longer  carry  on  the  war.  She 
will  come  as  a  suppliant  because  it  is  impossible  for  her  longer 
to  fight.  She  will  fight  to  the  very  last,  the  Emperor  and 
his  fatuous  advisers,  the  junkers  and  the  militarists,  the 
Krupps  and  the  other  profiteers  making  huge  fortunes  in 
money  that  has  no  value — ^scraps  of  paper  merely — will  drive 
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their  wretched  slaves  to  the  slaughter,  and  to  the  last  man 
they  will  be  sacrificed  while  the  Kaiser  and  his  devil's  brood 
keep  themselves  from  harm.  But  the  time  will  come — it  is 
coming  fast  now  that  millions  of  Americans  are  pouring 
across  the  Atlantic  and  British  and  French  are  fighting  as  in 
all  history  no  men  ever  fought  before — when  the  armies  of 
Germany  will  be  merely  skeleton  armies,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  Germany  behind  the  lines  will  be  gaunt  skeletons, 
dying  of  hunger  and  disease,  incapable  of  resistance. 

When  that  time  comes  what  have  we  to  discuss  with 
Germany?  What  decent  man.  Englishman  or  American, 
Frenchman  or  Italian,  brown  man  from  India  or  black  man 
from  tjie  Congo,  can  so  far  forget  his  self-respect  as  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  a  German,  regard  him  as  an  honorable 
opponent  and  proceed  to  discuss  with  him  the  terms  of  peace  ? 
We  repeat  there  is  nothing  to  "  discuss,"  for  discussion  is 
impossible.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  Allies  to  say  to 
G^miany:  "Here  are  the  conditions  we  impose.  This  is 
the  reparation  you  will  make.  You  can  do  as  we  order  or  you 
wiU  suflFer  further  punishment." 

When  a  criminal  is  brought  before  a  judge  he  does  not 
discuss  with  him  his  punishment.  He  does  justice.  A  crimi- 
nal is  only  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  when  flight  or  resist- 
ance no  longer  avails  him.  That  will  be  the  position  of 
Germany.  She  is  a  criminal.  She  has  sought  to  resist  and 
then  to  escape  by  flight.  Captured,  she  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty, but  it  would  be  a  travesty  on  justice  were  she  to  be 
permitted  to  argue  with  her  judges,  perhaps  to  escape  by 
further  cunning  and  treachery. 

A  conference  of  the  Allies  is  necessary,  for  they  are  the 
bench  of  justice  and  they  must  decide  the  sentence  to  be 
passed.  It  is  for  them  to  create  the  new  world  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Central  Empires,  to  bring  about  the  new  civilization 
that  will  follow  from  the  collapse  of  a  barbarous  Germany 
and  a  decadent  Austria,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
prevent  the  world  again  being  drenched  in  blood. 

Germany  shall  have  no  mercy,  but  justice  we  shall  do  to 
her,  and  it  will  be  justice  done  without  discussion  or  debate; 
it  will  be  justice  as  exact  and  inexorable  as  the  wrath  of 
God  she  has  provoked. 


A  JUDAS  PEACE 


BY  WILLIAM  ROSCOE  THAYER 


When  a-  swindler  goes  about  his  work,  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  a  certain  number  of  persons  whom  he 
can  dupe.  The  number  may  be  larger  or  smaller,  but  he  is 
certain  that  it  exists,  and  he  sets  his  traps  to  catch  as  many 
victims  as  he  can.  His  trap  may  be  simply  a  gold  brick,  or 
a  roll  of  counterfeit  banknotes,  if  he  preys  on  the  most  gul- 
lible ;  or  it  may  be  a  seductive  broker's  circular,  if  he  is  gun- 
ning for  persons  who  have  more  doUars  than  wits;  or  it  may 
be  the  prospectus  of  a  quack  medicine.  It  has  remained  for 
our  time  to  witness  the  greatest  swindle  of  all — that  of  the 
cunning  rulers  of  a  vast  empire  who,  in  their  desperation, 
hope  to  win  by  deceit  the  victory  which  they  could  not  win 
by  war. 

Their  trick  is  so  novel  that  although  we  have  been  put 
on  our  guard,  we  cannot  too  often  expose  it,  until  we  are 
sure  that  it  has  failed.  Four  years  ago,  in  August,  1914,  the 
German  Emperor  and  his  wicked  ring  of  militarists  and 
capitalists  plunged  the  world  into  a  war  by  which  they 
planned  and  fully  expected  to  conquer  it.  They  calculated 
on  taking  Paris  and  destroying  France  in  three  weeks,  and 
then  they  intended  to  turn  against  Russia,  and  to  shatter 
her  power  before  the  snow  fell.  They  were  wonderful  cal- 
culators, those  Germans,  and  on  paper  they  could  reduce 
everything  to  their  will,  down  to  the  fraction  of  millimeters 
or  grams ;  but  the  minds  and  souls  and  consciences  of  non- 
Germans  they  could  not  penetrate.  "  Every  man  imputes 
himself,*'  said  Tennyson,  and  the  Kaiser  and  his  ring  im- 
puted to  the  peoples  whom  they  went  forth  to  blast  the  base 
fears,  the  cringing  and  the  deceit,  which  they  themselves 
would  resort  to  if  they  were  threatened  by  an  immensely 
overwhelming  enemy.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  heroic  sense 
of  honor  and  of  duty  of  Albert,  the  Eang  of  the  Belgians, 
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thanks,  also,  to  the  glorious  valor  of  the  handful  of  Belgian 
troops  who  defended  Liege  and  delayed  the  on-rushing  Ger- 
man hosts,  the  Kaiser's  boastful  scheme  of  capturing  Paris 
was  undone:  he  did  not  dine  there  on  August  15th,  Napo- 
leon's birthday;  he  has  not  dined  there  since,  nor  is  he  ever 
likely  to  enter  the  French  capital  again,  unless  it  be  as  a 
prisoner.  Joff re  allowed  the  invaders  to  come  as  near  Paris 
as  he  needed  to  carry  out  his  strategy,  and  then  the  incom- 
parable Foch  drove  through  their  centre,  and  they  reeled 
back  to  the  Aisne,  half  way  to  the  German  borders. 

If  the  Germans'  reason  for  going  to  war  had  been  sin- 
cere, they  might  have  stopped  after  the  Mame;  because  in 
the  forty  days'  campaign  it  had  been  made  perfectly  evident 
that  France  and  Russia  had  had  no  intention  of  attacking 
Germany,  and  that  they  would  gladly  return  to  peace  if 
the  German  assailants  withdrew  to  their  own  country  and 
gave  up  fighting.  The  reason  alleged  by  the  Germans,  how- 
ever, was  a  lie;  they  pretended  that  they  were  bent  on  de- 
fending Germany  from  aggression ;  the  real  purpose  in  their 
heart  was  to  attain  world  dominion.  After  the  battle  of 
the  Marne,  therefore,  seeing  themselves  bafiled  in  getting 
world  dominion  by  the  direct  way,  they  decided  to  get  it 
by  the  indirect  way.  This  consisted  in  achieving  their  Mid- 
dle Europe  project  by  which,  through  the  aid  of  their  vas- 
sals— Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey — they  should  rule  the 
Balkans,  and  Western  Asia  from  Constantinople  to  Bag- 
dad. Through  bribery  and  the  suborning  of  treason  they 
destroyed  Russia's  armies  and  instigated  the  revolution  which 
deposed  the  Czar,  and  left  Russia  disunited  and  without  an 
orderly  government.  Germany  found  ready  tools  in  the 
Bolshevik  leaders,  and  seized  large  tracts  of  Russia  which 
she  now  included  in  the  Middle  Europe  Empire. 

The  dominion  of  Middle  Europe  being  thus  actually  es- 
tablished, and  having  a  population  of  two  hundred  million 
or  more  inhabitants,  Germany  sought  for  peace.  She  let  it 
be  whispered  that  she  would  consent  to  certain  restitutions 
in  Belgium,  France  and  Italy — and  why  should  she  not  con- 
sent? From  Middle  Europe  she  could  raise  an  army  of 
twenty  million  soldiers,  and  take  back  whatever  she  might 
grant  to  the  Allies  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  immediate 
peace.  Let  peace  once  come  on  her  terms  and  she  would 
be  able  to  smash  France  and  Italy  and  even  to  overcome 
England  at  her  pleasure. 
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This  was  the  first  German  peace  di'ive  nearly  two  years 
ago,  and  it  did  not  succeed,  because  the  Western  Powers 
saw  through  its  deceit.  Ever  since  then  the  Germans  have 
attempted  to  catch  the  civilized  nations  by  it.  Any  ruse  that 
would  leave  Germany  in  possession  of  Middle  Europe,  would 
leave  her  despot  of  the  world.  Owing  to  her  incapacity  to 
understand  foreign  nations,  she  suffered  an  amazing  surprise 
in  April,  1917,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
against  her.  The  Kaiser  and  his  parrots  pretended  that  this 
was  of  no  importance,  that  the  Americans  were  merely  bluff- 
ing, that  they  had  no  army,  and  that  even  if  they  raised  one 
the  American  soldiers  were  too  cowardly  to  fight.  Woe  to 
the  ruler  who  feeds  lies  to  his  people !  Some  Germans  there 
must  have  been  who,  like  Belshazzar's  courtiers,  saw  the  ter- 
rible writing  on  the  wall.  Even  the  most  truculent  of  the 
Prussians  recognized  that  before  the  Americans  were  pre- 
pared to  come  in,  in  force,  Germany,  having  failed  to  entice 
the  Allies  into  a  negotiated  peace,  must  crush  them  on  the 
battlefield.  They  undertook  to  carry  out  this  last  desperate 
plan  by  their  drive  which  began  on  March  21,  1918,  and 
was  followed  by  several  others  in  which  at  great  cost  they 
drove  back  both  the  French  and  British  armies.  Then  they 
were  checked.  On  July  15,  Foch  delivered  a  counter  stroke 
which  stunned  them  and  he  has  rained  blow  after  blow  on 
them  ever  since,  not  merely  causing  them  to  abandon  most 
of  the  territory  they  had  conquered  since  March,  but  teach- 
ing them  the  habit  of  retreating,  which  they  have  learned 
with  the  efficiency  to  be  expected  of  such  thorough-going 
and  docile  scholars. 

The  Allied  victory,  for  it  is  already  a  real  victory,  inas- 
much as  it  has  proved  that  the  Germans  cannot  win  in 
battle,  has  led  them  to  resort  again  to  peace  propaganda. 
Since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  force  and  mendacity 
have  been  the  two  chosen  weapons  of  Prussia,  and  in  this 
atrocious  war  they  have  gained  more  by  mendacity — which 
includes  bribery,  corruption,  deceit  and  plain  lies — ^than  by 
force. 

What  is  it  they  hope  to  achieve  by  mendacity  now?  They 
hope  to  fool  the  Allied  nations  into  accepting  terms  of  peace 
by  which  not  only  Prussian  militarism,  the  ascendency  of 
the  Junkers,  the  autocracy  of  the  Hohenzollem  and  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  ring,  typified  in 
Ballin,   shall  remain   undisturbed,   but   also  their  Middle 
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Europe  Empire  shall  stand  unshaken.  How  can  ihey  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  this,  you  may  very  well  ask,  how  can  any 
Allied  ministers  or  pubhc  men  be  such  fools  as  to  fall  into 
this  obvious  German  trap?  The  answer  is  clear;  there  is 
probably  not  an  Allied  Cabinet  Minister  in  Europe  or  here 
who  is  fooled,  but  they  are  all  in  bondage  to  public  opinion ; 
and  if  the  public  opinion  which  sways  them  demands  peace 
cm  any  terms  there  is  danger  that  they  wiU  Usten  and  submit. 
So  the  Germans  aim  their  campaign  of  mendacity,  not 
against  the  Cabinet  officers,  but  against  the  people  in  the 
Allied  countries.  They  count  on  winning  over  enough  men 
and  women  to  turn  the  decision  in  their  favor.  In  short,  they 
reckon  that  every  country  has  a  large  number  of  dupes.  Are 
you  one?  When  their  propaganda  reaches  you  in  some  sly 
and  seductive  disguise,  are  you  the  sort  of  person  who  will 
be  caught  by  it?  Shall  you  say:  ""  That  sounds  reasonable 
and  just;  why  shouldn't  it  be  carried  out?  '* 

Apparently  the  Germans  have  decided  to  employ  two 
forms  of  appeal — ^the  pious  and  the  pathetic.  They  have 
already  begun  to  work  several  varieties  of  pious  appeal,  all 
of  which  are  based  on  the  New  Testament  and  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.  Months  ago  clergymen,  who  were  secretly  pro- 
German  or  pacifist,  began  to  utter  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  the  warning  that  as  Christ  bids  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bors, when  the  time  comes  to  end  the  war  we  must  not  be 
harsh  or  vindictive  towards  the  Germans,  but  must  forget 
and  forgive  their  crimes  and  atrocities.  Even  admitting  that 
the  Germans  did  wrong,  they  continue,  we  must  take  them 
back  into  our  confidence  and  esteem ;  otherwise  we  should  do 
wrong,  and  two  wronges  do  not  make  a  right.  In  the  par- 
able of  the  prodigal  son  did  not  Jesus  teach  that  the  sinner 
must  not  ordy  be  forgiven,  but  feasted  and  made  much  of? 

When  I  have  dissented  from  this  application  of  Christ's 
parable,  I  have  been  asked  by  ministers  whose  sincerity  was 
above  suspicion:  "But  must  we  not  distinguish  between  the 
crime  and  the  criminal  ?  Can  we  not  love  the  criminal  though 
we  hate  his  crime? "  I  have  observed  in  most  cases  that  par- 
sons who  endeavor  to  make  this  distinction  usually  minimize 
the  crime  and  whitewash  the  criminal.  They  leave  on  their 
congregation  the  impression  that  after  all  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  the  Germans,  they  are  so  much  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Now  ministers  of  Christ,  of  whatever  creed,  who  talk  in 
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this  loose  way  sin  against  Justice,  and  Justice  is  a  very  holy 
ideal  planted  by  God  in  the  human  soul.  Whoever  denies 
or  perverts  Justice,  sins  against  God. 

Of  all  persons,  one  would  think  clergymen  should  be  the 
last  to  shake  popular  respect  for  the  few  elemental  ideals  on 
which  civilization  rests — ideals  among  which  Justice  is  the 
most  essential.  For  the  men  who  devote  their  lives  especially 
to  cherishing  and  teaching  the  sacred  things  of  the  spirit 
ought  to  know  by  what  long  and  painful  stages  each  of  the 
ideals  came  to  be  recognized  and  then  revered  by  men. 
Nothing  could  be  more  wanton  or  more  impious  than  to  cast 
away  on  the  caprice  of  a  moment  the  ideal  for  which  the  ages 
have  groaned  in  travail,  and  thousands — it  may  be  myriads — 
have  sacrificed  their  lives. 

Yet  this  is  what  any  one  does  who  proposes  to  leave  Jus- 
tice out  of  the  count.  For  a  half  century  past  mawkish  sen- 
timentalists have  winced  at  seeing  Justice  done ;  they  send 
flowers  to  atrocious  criminals  in  prison,  or  sign  petitions  to 
have  them  pardoned  and  released.  They  lay  stress  on  any 
trifle  to  extenuate,  to  palliate,  to  excuse.  Unless  the  respect 
for  Justice  be  quickened,  morals  will  vanish  from  among 
men,  for  Justice  is  the  backbone  of  morals,  and  without 
morals  civilization  dies. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  for  those  persons  who  urge  or 
insidiously  suggest  that  we  hold  back  the  hand  of  Justice 
when  we  come  to  the  great  day  of  reckoning  with  Germany  ? 
They  would  make  us  abettors  of  the  most  awful  criminals  in 
history,  and  they  would  mask  their  baseness  by  quoting  from 
the  New  Testament  the  admonition  to  love  our  enemies. 

Whoever  reads  Christ's  utterances,  however,  will  discover 
that  he  never  sanctions  the  surrender  of  the  moral  law.  In 
every  one  of  his  precepts  he  assumes  that  the  Divine  Justice 
operates  throughout  the  imiverse.  Never  for  a  moment  does 
He  command  you  to  stand  by  and  see  evil  done  to  others ;  on 
the  contrary.  He  presupposes  that  you  will  and  must  defend 
the  great  principles  of  God  to  the  death,  as  He  himself  did. 
He  was  not  the  spineless,  mushy  moralist  whom  the  Paciflsts 
have  tried  to  palm  oflF  upon  us.  In  all  the  books  of  religion 
there  are  no  condemnations  so  terrible  as  His. 

Listen  to  Him,  if  you  have  any  doubt:  "  And  Jesus  called 
a  little  child  imto  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them  .  .  . 
Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in 
me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
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about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  tJie  depths  of 
the  sea."    {Matthew  XVll,  2,  6.) 

How  do  the  apologists  of  the  Germans  reconcile  this  with 
the  slaughter  of  a  million  or  more  little  children,  defenceless 
and  unoffending,  in  Belgium,  in  France,  in  Poland,  in  Ser- 
bia, in  Russia,  in  Armenia,  by  (rcrmans  or  at  their  instiga- 
tion? At  this  hour,  many  thousands,  torn  from  their  parents, 
are  wandering  helpless  and  uncomforted  over  Europe,  or 
waiting  in  refuges  opened  for  them  by  compassionate  French 
and  Americans.  If  we  are  to  believe  Christ,  each  of  these 
little  ones  is  like  a  millstone  hanged  about  the  neck  of  the 
Kaiser,  since  he  it  was  who  commanded  or  sanctioned  these 
atrocities.  He  has  out-Heroded  Herod;  for  the  innocents 
whom  Herod  slew  numbered  only  a  few  hundred,  but  the 
Kaiser's  victims  surpass  a  million. 

What  comfort  can  the  scribes  and  hypocrites  of  our  time 
draw  from  the  Christ  who  said  to  their  predecessors :  "  Ye 
serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell? "  {Matthew,  XXIII,  88.)  Or  was  it 
a  mild  man  who  approved  the  judgment  of  the  master  of 
the  unprofitable  servant  that  he  should  be  cast  into  outer 
darkness :  ''  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'' 
{Matthew,  XXV,  80.)  Jesus  never  slackened  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  scribes — "  Which  devour  widows'  houses 
and  for  a  pretense  make  long  prayers:  these  shall  receive 
greater  damnation."  {Mark,  XII,  40.)  When  the  wicked 
husbandmen  slew  the  heir  of  the  vineyard,  their  employer 
should  come  and  destroy  them  {Mark,  XII,  9) — ^very  dif- 
ferent doctrine  from  the  behest  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 
Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  day  of 
judgment  for  Sodom  and  Gk)morrah  than  for  the  city  which 
refused  to  listen  to  their  teaching  {Matthew,  X,  15) .  With 
sternness  still  more  awful,  he  foretold  that  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  send  forth  his  angels  to  gather  "  all  things  which  offend 
and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  fur- 
nace of  fire;  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
{Matthew,  XIII,  41,  42.) 

In  vain  do  those  who  would  rescue  the  Huns  from  the 
Nemesis  which  is  overtaking  them  appeal  to  the  Pacifism  of 
Christ.  They  wilfully  misinterpret,  and  their  misinterpreta- 
tion is  impious.  Christ  never  taught  that  a  man  should  stand 
by  and  see  a  ruffian  attack  a  woman,  or  a  brute  maltreat  a 
child,  or  that  a  murderer  should  be  let  off.    Christ  did  not 
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hesitate  to  use  a  scourge  on  the  money-changers  in  the  tem- 
ple. He  could  never  have  been  the  supreme  spokesman  of 
the  Divine  Love  if  he  had  not  also  revered  the  Divine  Justice. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  propaganda  of  Pacifists  and  secret 
pro-Germans  will  fool  the  Ajnerican  people  into  believing 
that  Christ  would  condone  the  imspeakable  crimes  of  the 
Germans,  or  that  he  would  approve  of  forgiving  and  forget- 
ting at  the  expense  of  Divine  Justice.  The  Devil  can  cite 
Scripture  for  his  purpose.  Has  not  Bemhardi  brazenly 
argued : ''  Christ  himself  said : '  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace 
on  earth  but  a  sword.'  .  .  .  Thus,  according  to  Christianity, 
we  cannot  disapprove  of  war  in  itself,  but  must  admit  it  is 
justified  morally  and  historically." 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  on  our  guard  against  German  and 
Pacifist  interpretations  of  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching. 
And  if  we  doubt  the  validity  of  the  Christian  code,  let  us 
turn  to  the  Pagan,  for  example.  How  have  we  advanced,  if 
our  reverence  for  Justice  falls  short  of  the  Roman  father  and 
judge  two  thousand  years  ago,  who  condemned  his  own  son 
to  death?    Let  Justice  be  done  though  the  Heavens  fall. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  Pious  Appeal,  let  us  turn  now  to 
the  Pathetic  Appeal.  This  is  to  be  concocted  for  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  American  soldiers  to  swallow.  Their  heart- 
strings are  to  be  wrung.  "  Why,"  they  are  to  be  asked, 
"  should  you  go  on  bearing  the  suspense  of  having  your  hus- 
bands and  sons  at  the  front?  Why  should  you  sink  in  grief 
as  news  comes  of  their  death,  leaving  you  to  live  out  a  broken- 
hearted existence?  You  ought  no  longer  to  suffer,  because 
there  is  no  longer  reason  to  continue  the  war.  The  Germans 
are  ready  to  stop.  They  oflFer  to  restore  Belgium,  they  will 
give  back  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  they  will  satisfy  Italy. 
Why  then  prolong  the  bloodshed,  the  agony,  the  horrors? 
The  Germans  themselves  deplore  this.  If  the  Allies  persist, 
will  not  the  guilt  fall  on  them?  If  America  keeps  on  does  it 
not  confirm  the  German  charge  that  it  is  you  and  the  Allies, 
not  they,  who  are  filled  with  the  lust  of  war,  and  the  desire 
for  conquest?" 

In  some  such  form  as  this,  women  of  America,  the  Ger- 
mans will  frame  their  serpent  argument  for  you,  and  they 
think  so  meanly  of  your  intelligence  and  of  yom-  spirit  that 
they  expect  to  make  you  their  accomplices.  How  httle  they 
know  you !    They  suppose  that  your  courage  has  been  worn 
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now.  From  the  moment  when  our  first  units  of  strong,  clean, 
chivalrous,  honor-loving  American  soldiers  reached  the  front, 
saw  the  ruin  and  devastation,  saw  the  barbaric  methods  of 
the  Hun  fighters,  they  imderstood  the  reason.  I  have  read 
letters  from  more  than  one  of  these  yoimg  fellows,  who  had 
only  a  hazy  idea  of  what  the  war  was  about  when  they  left 
home,  but  who  on  witnessing  the  horrors  said :  "  We  must 
put  this  thing  down  forever,  and  we  will  fight  imtil  it  is  put 
down,  if  it  takes  a  long  lifetime."  I  have  heard  a  Canadian 
Cabinet  member  say :  "  It  may  require  three  years  or  five  or 
more,  but  what  is  any  brief  length  of  time  compared  with  all 
the  future?  Although  our  whole  generation  has  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, we  must  save  posterity  from  the  Prussian  terror.*'  And 
in  quite  the  same  vein,  a  restrained,  quiet  and  very  earnest 
French  professor  said  to  me :  "  Do  not  suppose  that  France 
will  let  up  imtil  we  have  swept  away  the  possibility  that  this 
awful  war  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again  by  our  children." 
It  is  estimated  that  three  million  civilized  men  have  al- 
ready laid  down  their  lives  in  France  in  order  to  defeat  the 
Hun,  to  liberate  mankind  from  the  incubus  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, and  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy.  They 
died  willingly,  bravely,  but  every  one  of  them  would  rise  in 
his  grave  if  he  knew  that  the  great  object  for  which  he  gave 
his  life  was  to  be  wrecked  by  cunning  and  mendacious  diplo- 
mats. Over  the  grave  of  a  British  soldier  in  France  is  carved 
this  epitaph,  which  is  all  the  more  poignant  because  it  is  so 
simple : 

When  you  go  home,  tell  them  of  us  and  say, 
*  For  your  tomorrow  they  gave  their  today/ 

Woe  imto  us,  if  we  lose  through  dulness  or  negligence  the 
tomorrow  which  these  millions  of  brave  men  sacrificed  their 
lives  to  secure  for  us. 

They  believed  that  their  cause  would  triumph,  because 
they  believed  that  Justice  abides  in  the  heart  of  the  world. 
Let  us  not  confuse  Justice  with  Vengeance.  Very  few  of 
the  men,  living  or  dead,  who  have  fought  to  save  civilization 
have  been  vindictive.  Very  few  have  cried  out  for  revenge. 
It  seems  as  if  all  were  aware  that  a  greater  than  Man  would 
pimish.    "  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,'*  saith  the  Lord. 

But  each  of  the  dead  would  be  amazed  to  hear  any  one  as- 
sert that  the  wicked  must  not  have  Justice  meted  out  to  them. 
Some  of  the  evil  propagandists  have  so  lost  contact  with 
morality  that  they  appear  to  argue  that  when  a  criminars 
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iniquities  surpass  all  bounds,  we  must  not  think  of  condemn- 
ing him,  much  less  of  punishing  him,  but  that  we  must  for- 
give him  and  take  him  back  into  our  friendship^  If  a  private 
individual  should  torment  and  slay  a  little  child,  or  outrage  a 
woman,  or  murder  an  old  man.  Justice  would  most  properly 
seize  and  pimish  him.  How  can  it  be,  therefore,  that  we 
should  absolve  the  Kaiser,  who  through  his  agents,  has  com- 
mitted these  crimes  a  million  fold.  Only  the  other  day  (Au- 
gust 80)  the  Cologne  Folks  Zeitung,  one  of  the  chief  organs 
of  G^erman  Kultur,  said  of  the  German  practice  of  Frightful- 
ness :  **  Much  as  we  detest  it  as  human  beings  and  as  Chris- 
tians, yet  we  eamlt  in  it  as  Germans/' 

This  war  can  never  end  in  a  just  peace  until  the  Grerman 
shall  be  forced  to  pay  for  everything  which  can  be  paid  for. 
He  has  sunk  fourteen  million  tons  of  the  world's  snipping, 
and  he  exults  in  this  enormous  crime;  but  Justice  will  not  be 
placated  until  he  has  paid  back  ton  for  ton.  He  has  ravaged 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  French  and  Belgian,  Polish  and 
Serbian  territory ;  he  has  laid  Armenia  waste,  he  has  damaged 
Italy.  So  far  as  material  devastation  and  losses  can  be  paid 
for  and  restored,  he  shall  pay  for  them.  The  great  spiritual 
calamities  which  he  has  brought  upon  the  world,  the  doctrines 
of  inhumanity  and  mendacity  which  he  has  shed  over  it  like  a 
poisonous  gas,  the  innumerable  bereavements,  the  blighting 
and  shattering  of  millions  of  families,  the  heartaches  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  myriads  who  survive  to  lead  crippled  lives,* 
these  concerns  of  the  spirit  cannot  be  compensated  in  money. 
These  things  we  leave  to  the  Vengeance  of  God. 

Pacifists,  and  all  those  who  would  shield  Germany  from 
the  penalty  of  her  crimes,  protest  that  it  will  take  fifty  years 
for  her  to  make  retribution.  Well,  what  of  it,  be  it  fifty  years 
or  five  hundred?  Destiny  waited  three  hundred  and  tiiirty 
years  from  the  landing  of  the  first  slave  in  Baltimore  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  last  slave  in  the  United  States.  During 
entire  centuries  men  thought  that  the  crime  had  been  forgot- 
ten, and  then  the  Divine  Wrath,  after  a  tremendous  war, 
collected  the  bill. 

Forgetful  is  green  earth ;  the  Gods  alone 
Remember  everlastingly ;  they  strike 
Remorselessly,  and  ever  like  for  like, 
By  their  great  memories  the  Gods  are  known. 

The  German  people  went  into  the  Atrocious  War  not 
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only  willingly  but  eagerly.  For  thirty  years  they  had  been 
taught  to  look  forward  to  it,  as  the  means  whereby  they 
should  increase  their  wealth  and  power.  Their  Prussian 
rulers  had  always  conducted  war  as  a  major  form  of  piracy, 
and  the  Germans  had  come  to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  means 
to  gain.  This  time  the  lure  held  up  before  them  was  World 
Dominion,  and  when  the  Allies  dashed  their  hope  of  a  swift 
victory,  Helfferich,  the  German  Minister  of  Finance,  ex- 
horted them  to  hold  on,  because,  he  assured  them,  the  Allies 
would  be  beaten  and  be  forced  to  pay  such  vast  indemnities, 
that  every  German  man,  woman  and  child  and  his  descend- 
ants would  be  rich  forever.  And  now,  when  the  German 
military  chance  of  conquering  the  world  and  appropriating 
its  wealth  has  vanished,  we  are  asked  to  forgive  the  German 
nation  which  for  the  sake  of  its  selfish  greed,  heartlessly 
brought  havoc  and  destruction  upon  the  earth.  It  may  not 
be:  for  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.  Germany  did  not  take  care  that  the  wrongs  she 
planned  should  be  limited  in  time  or  extent ;  she  deliberately 
intended  to  make  the  rest  of  mankind  her  vassals  forever. 
Half  a  century  seems  a  very  brief  period  in  which  to  expiate 
her  unspeakable  guilt. 

Six  months  ago,  we  still  heard,  even  from  persons  in  high 
places,  that  the  German  army  could  never  be  beaten,  and  that 
therefore  the  Allies  must  have  resort  to  a  negotiated  peace. 
This  opinion,  however,  was  based  on  a  misconception  of 
where  the  vital  point  of  the  struggle  lay.  As  the  Germans 
seized  Province  after  Province,  State  after  State,  and  es- 
pecially as  they  dissolved  Russia  by  their  corruption,  and 
annexed  the  huge  fragments  which  composed  it,  our  doubters 
lost  heart,  and  talked  of  peace. 

But  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  vital  spot  has 
been  the  Western  Front;  for  in  war  the  object  is  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  army,  not  to  take  his  territory.  If  you  destroy 
his  army,  you  can  take  whatever  territory  you  choose.  The 
case  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  octopus  which  clutches  spoils  in 
its  tentacles.  You  may  find  it  hard  to  cut  each  off,  but  if  you 
pierce  the  heart  of  the  monster,  all  the  tentacles  will  relax 
and  the  spoils  will  drop  from  them.  This  is  what  will  happen 
when  the  Allied  armies  destroy  the  great  German  aiTny  on 
the  West.  Belgium,  France,  the  Ukraine  and  all  Middle 
Europe  will  slip  out  of  the  Teutonic  control,  and  the  Him 
menace  to  civilization  will  be  laid. 
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As  I  write  this,  the  Grerman  anny  has  abready  been  driven 
back,  and  unless  some  incredible  disaster  to  the  Allies  should 
supervene,  the  Teutons  are  inevitably  beaten  in  the  field. 
That  the  German  despots  understand  this  is  proved  by  their 
frantic  efforts  to  secure  peace  by  chicane.  Only  by  listening 
to  their  guile,  and  by  being  duped  into  accepting  a  part  to- 
day, when  they  could  have  the  whole  tomorrow,  could  the 
Allies  lose  the  certain  victory  which  awaits  them. 

We  must  not  slacken  our  preparation ;  we  must  push  on 
with  larger  and  larger  forces,  and  never  allow  the  wily  Huns 
to  imagine  that  we  are  war-weary  or  down-hearted  or  will- 
ing to  compromise.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1864, 
also,  there  were  doubters,  cowards  and  friends  of  the  enemy, 
who  still  beset  President  Lincoln  with  declarations  that  the 
Civil  War  was  a  failure  and  that  he  must  make  peace.  But 
he  knew  better.  He  saw  the  end  was  near,  and  he  hastened 
to  attain  it.  No  man  hated  war  more  than  he  did,  no  man's 
heart  bore  a  heavier  burden  of  grief  than  his  did ;  but  he 
would  not  betray  his  country  and  the  world  in  order  to  silence 
the  clamors  of  sentimentalists  or  of  the  shallow-brained. 

Of  all  great  national  rulers,  none  has  siu*passed  Lincoln 
in  a  sense  of  Justice.  The  words  which  he  spoke  to  our 
fathers  in  their  crisis,  were  so  just  that  they  apply  equally 
to  us  in  our  crisis,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  similar  ordeal  in 
which  they  will  not  be  most  pertinent.  Therefore,  I  quote 
Lincoln's  immortal  passage :  "  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervent- 
ly do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  imtil  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  imrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said,  *  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.' " 

In  conclusion,  let  me  commend  the  serious  reading  of 
this  passage  to  those  who  have  been  appealing  to  Lincoln's 
phrase :  "  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, " 
in  their  endeavor  to  incline  the  heart  of  the  American  nation 
to  a  peace  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  Hun,  and  those  who 
are  urging  us  to  make  the  way  of  the  German  transgressors 
easy.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  and  the  civilized 
world  can  be  duped  to  their  destruction. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DICTATORSHIP 

BY  JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN 


Whether  cme  admire  Mr.  Wilson  without  reserves  or 
with  reserves,  events  have  made  him  the  foremost  man  of 
tiie  world;  and  his  position  deserves  to  be  dispassionately 
studied. 

His  recent  course  with  regard  to  Russia  is  an  example 
of  his  amazing  political  insight.  When  Russia  collapsed  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  saw  the  need  of  reforming  the  Eastern 
battlefront  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  saw  the  emergency 
from  a  military  point  of  view;  and  were  alarmed  lest  Ger- 
many might  be  able  to  draw  together  the  fragments  of  chaos 
on  her  eastern  border,  establish  some  sort  of  civil  order,  and 
perhaps  even  recruit  her  armies  from  Russian  sources.  The 
AUies  besought  the  President  to  join  hands  with  them,  and 
especially  with  Japan,  and  to  march  into  Russia  through 
Siberia. 

Mr.  Wilson,  after  his  own  slow  manner,  saw  not  clearly 
as  yet,  but  he  felt  that  there  were  other  elements  in  the  case 
besides  war.  There  were  race  prejudices,  national  ambitions, 
past  history.  The  Japanese  had  been  the  historic  enemies 
of  the  Russians ;  and  this  sudden  interest  of  the  Japs  in  the 
welfare  of  Russia  might  be  misunderstood.  Mr.  Wilson 
knew  instinctively  that  some  kind  of  new  question  had  come 
into  the  war  through  the  downfall  of  Russia.  He  also  knew 
that  the  American  people  would  only  fight  for  a  civic  prin- 
ciple. The  issue  must  be  accepted  by  them  from  the  first 
as  a  clear  principle  of  government,  or  there  would  be  trouble 
later  in  the  United  States.  He  kept  the  whole  of  Europe 
waiting  for  three  months  while  he  turned  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind  and  while  the  outlines  of  the  misty  world- 
landscape  emerged  upon  his  view.  At  last  he  got  as  far 
as  seeing  and  saying  that  we  must "  stand  by  Russia."  Then 
he  waited  quietly,  not  only  till  his  own  mind  was  clear,  but 
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till  some  little  cloud  of  civic  and  military  activity — a  cloud 
perhaps  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand — should  appear  in 
Russia  and  should  become  a  nucleus  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  thought.  When  this  happened  he  spoke.  His 
idea  was  exceedingly  simple.  It  was  the  idea  expressed  in 
the  line  of  Byron  (I  wonder  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  quote  it) : 
"  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow."  The 
consequences  of  the  delay  in  the  friendly  action  turned  out 
to  be  quite  diflFerent  from  what  was  expected.  For  the  taste 
of  G^erman  methods  which  the  Russians  had  been  getting 
during  the  intervening  months  was  leading  to  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  Allies.  Whether  Mr.  Wilson  foresaw  this 
reaction  I  do  not  know;  but  at  all  events,  fate  blessed  the 
delay,  as  fate  has  often  done  for  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  displayed  during  the  first  months  of  the  war 
a  similar  temperamental  procrastination.  At  that  time  the 
savants  of  France,  who  are  as  erudite  as  anyone  can  be,  and 
are  trained  in  impartiality  through  a  life-long  devotion  to 
purely  intellectual  matters,  concluded  upon  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  utterances  that  the  President  belonged  to 
a  well-known  type  of  American  mind.  The  key  to  this  tvpe 
of  mind  was,  they  said,  the  American  belief,  the  trainmg, 
the  conviction,  the  national  superstition,  that  where  war  was 
concerned  the  Executive  must  not  outrun  the  people  in  his 
thought.  The  French  savants  produced  State  papers  of 
Madison  and  Jefferson,  they  expounded  forgotten  epi- 
sodes in  American  history  to  prove  their  thesis.  The  savants 
were  probably  right  in  seeing  an  American  tradition  in  the 
President's  unwillingness  to  lead  the  public.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  this  a  regrettable  tradition,  and  believe  that 
a  President  ought  to  be  a  leader  of  popular  thought ;  but  let 
us  consider  the  matter  scientifically  and  see  whether,  as  a 
mere  mouthpiece,  Mr.  Wilson  did  not,  even  in  those  early 
months  of  the  war,  speak  the  popular  mind  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  the  times  permitted. 

There  was  one  phenomenon  of  the  epoch  which  was 
peaiHar  to  the  case  and  perhaps  novel  in  human  history. 
This  novel  feature  was  the  stunning  eflFect  which  the  war 
produced  upon  all  thinking  people  in  America.  Let  anyone 
who  is  given  to  intellectual  pursuits  remember  the  effect  upon 
his  mental  operations  of  the  Invasion  of  Belgium  and  the 
German  deeds  that  followed  it.  The  professor  returned  to 
his  classes  in  the  Autimm  of  1914:  he  held  the  book  in  his 
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hand  but  he  saw  not  the  page.  The  brush  of  the  artist  would 
not  paint;  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  would  not  bite;  the  pen 
of  the  writer  seemed  unhandy  and  half-paralyzed.  All  men 
lived  in  two  worlds  at  once — in  the  familiar,  fast-disappear- 
ing world  of  yesterday,  and  in  the  unknown,  looming,  terrific 
world  of  to-morrow.  Creative  activity  was  impossible.  The 
editors  and  joimialists  had  the  best  of  it;  for  they  were  at 
once  and  professionally  submerged  in  the  oncoming  imiverse. 
The  rest  of  the  thinking  classes  were  obliged  to  wait  till  their 
old  habits,  practices,  schemes,  and  points  of  view  were  eaten 
up  by  the  crisis,  and  the  whole  of  life  had  become  a  war-life, 
the  cosmos  a  war-cosmos.  I  challenge  every  American 
painter,  musician,  poet,  novelist,  and  ask  him  whether  there 
is  not  in  a  comer  of  his  study  some  deboshed  half-thing,  some 
dissonant  experiment,  equivocal,  peculiar,  unexpressive, 
which  remains  as  an  ugly  memento  of  that  first  epoch  of 
the  war. 

Looking  back  at  the  matter  from  this  distance  of  time, 
it  seems  quite  natural  that  the  State  papers  of  an  executive — 
which,  after  all,  are  samples  of  a  particular  species  of  art — 
should  show  signs  of  the  same  mental  disturbance  that  was 
rendering  inarticulate  the  thinking  classes  of  the  country; 
and  especially  so  in  a  coimtry  where  the  traditions  of  Presi- 
dential utterance  were  such  as  the  French  savants  had  per- 
ceived. 

The  process  of  government  is,  in  all  ages,  veiled  in  mys- 
tery. There  is  always  doubt  as  to  how  events  are  linked 
together,  and  what  it  is  that  causes  or  permits  them.  His- 
torians are  always  poets;  they  are  forced  to  employ  meta- 
phors, and  they  spend  their  brains  in  finding  poetic  phrases 
to  explain  and  justify  the  past.  Just  why  the  United  States 
arose  is  hard  to  state.  Just  how  much  influence  Frederick 
the  Great  had  on  the  history  of  Prussia  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  myth.  The  process  by  which  an  imderstanding 
of  the  German  peril  spread  through  this  country  is  already 
a  question  of  legendary  lore.  The  survivors  of  the  period 
are  now  writing  memoirs  which  historians  will  cite  with 
reverence.  This  question  of  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Wilson 
will  forever  be  surrounded  with  a  nimbus  of  conjecture;  and 
it  is  wise  even  now  to  approach  the  matter  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  insolubility. 

We  may  say  this  much  with  certainty:  that  whether  it 
be  in  times  of  crisis  or  of  quietude,  a  great  deal  goes  on  in 
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any  community  besides  the  things  that  meet  the  eye.  The 
air  is  full  of  unwritten  laws  and  inaudible  voices,  and 
public  opinion,  which  seems  so  free,  is  really  the  result  of 
battling  cross-currents,  speech  and  silence,  tiiought  and 
prejudice,  faith,  emotion,  vision,  blindness,  courage,  fear. 

John  the  Baptist  is  already  in  commimion  with  his  fol- 
lowers before  he  opens  his  mouth.  The  followers  are  lying 
hid,  lost  and  scattered.  He  goes  into  the  wilderness  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts,  and  in  order  that  the  people  may  come  to 
him  one  by  one  and  by  natural  selection.  He  is  really  the 
voice  of  to-day ;  but  we  do  not  find  this  out  until  next  year, 
because  we  only  see  him  next  year.  The  office-holder,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  man  of  the  moment.  His  voice  is  the 
extreme  opposite  to  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  majority,  or  at  least  of  a  very  large  and 
respectable  class.  He  can  retain  office  only  on  this  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Wilson  was  re-elected  because  "  he  kept  us  out 
of  war  " ;  and  the  uncertain  sounds  he  gave  forth  during  the 
months  before  our  declaration  of  war  represented  the  amor- 
phous condition  of  men's  minds  at  that  time.  Those  utter- 
ances resemble  the  groan  which  the  phonograph  gives  out 
before  the  needle  finally  finds  the  thread  of  the  record.  But 
these  sounds  are  true  to  that  portion  of  the  disc  which  they 
traverse.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  needle  that  was  true  to  the 
disc  of  public  opinion  during  that  epoch. 

I  cannot  go  as  far  as  those  who  say  that  we  do  not  want 
a  prophet  in  the  White  House,  or  that  an  executive  is 
stronger  in  the  end  if  he  lets  the  people  find  out  things  be- 
fore he  expresses  them.  Any  such  view  seems  to  contradict 
reason.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  world  must  somehow  be 
the  better  for  any  voice  that  cries  in  the  wilderness,  even  if 
it  cries  from  the  top  of  the  White  House  and  the  crier  is 
evicted  from  the  premises  in  consequence.  But  I  admit  that 
Democracy  tends  to  create  the  other  tjrpe  of  brain,  and  that 
Mr.  Wilson  is  the  greatest  example  of  it  that  has  ever  been 
seen.  Through  his  mind  as  a  center  pass  to-day  the  aspira- 
tions, the  will,  emotions,  the  destinies  of  I  know  not  how 
many  millions  of  people.  You  will  notice  that  this  last  note 
of  his  about  Russia  contains  some  quiet  words  of  extraordi- 
nary vnsdom  expressed  almost  as  in  an  aside.  He  does  not 
wish,  he  says,  "  to  restrict  the  actions  or  interfere  with  the 
independent  judgments  **  of  the  Allies,  though  he  hopes  they 
will  assist  in  the  plan.    This  is  notice  to  America  that  we  are 
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forcing  no  alliances.  He  has  put  tiie  news  in  the  shape  of 
a  public  word  to  the  Allies.  Mr.  Wilson  knows  that  Europe 
will  do  nothing  without  consulting  America.  By  his  pre- 
vious delay  and  by  this  stately  bow  to  the  Allies  he  retains 
the  leadership  of  the  world. 

We  should  hardly  be  human  if  we  were  not  moved  by 
the  spectacle  of  this  concentration  of  power  in  one  man.  His 
power  is  real  power;  there  is  not  a  trapping  or  a  symbol  of 
royalty  about  him.  His  influence  is  all  idea.  He  is  a  super- 
man if  ever  there  was  one,  a  composite  and  abstraction  of 
human  will.  He  has  become  so,  not  by  the  exertion  of 
personal  will,  but  by  the  suppression  of  it.  The  conduct  and 
the  physical  energies  of  Gfermany  had  thrown  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  into  a  panic,  and  with  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion they  turned  to  America.  They  improvised  a  dictator. 
The  apparition  reveals  the  importance  of  America,  and  it  has 
flashed  out  so  rapidly  and  glows  with  such  brilliance  that  we 
feel  as  if  the  reality  behind  the  vision  must  always  have  been 
there.  We  do  not  feel  as  if  America  had  merely  emerged,  but 
as  if  she  had  now  first  become  visible.  This  is  deeply  true ;  for 
America  has  not  lived  solely  on  the  Western  Continent;  she 
has  lived  in  the  half-conscious  aspirations  of  all  the  European 
peoples  during  the  last  six  generations.  They  had  dreamed 
of  America.  The  free  nations  of  Europe  welcomed  our 
armies  to  their  shores.  It  was  not  merely  a  cry  for  help 
that  drew  us  there,  but  the  ancestral  faith  that  Europe  had 
in  us.  Even  the  German  rulers  cannot  trust  their  subjects 
for  a  moment  lest  the  enthusiasm  for  America  spread. 

It  is  this  old  faith  in  the  Western  world  that  is  going 
to  be  put  to  the  test  in  the  years  that  immediately  follow 
the  war.  The  anguish  of  the  world  has  brought  us  into 
power.  How  long  this  condition  will  last,  and  through  what 
stages  the  political  forces  of  Europe  will  sink  into  new  chan- 
nels and  probably  absolve  us  from  abnormal  responsibilities, 
we  do  not  know.  The  United  States  is  to  be  tried  in  the  fire 
of  success  as  other  nations  have  been — and  no  one  of  them  has 
come  out  scatheless.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniard 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  proverbial.  The  insolence  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  was  wounding  to  the 
pride  of  all  other  nations.  At  a  later  date  the  nod  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  insufferable.  The  very  qualities  developed 
by  success  have  heretofore  been  the  primal  course  of  the 
downfall  of  nations.    The  fall  of  Prussia  is  the  latest,  crudest, 
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and  most  theatrical  illustration  of  a  natural  law.  History 
will  have  this  much  to  say  in  favor  of  that  tardiness  of  our 
entry  into  the  war  which  the  coiu^e  of  our  President  so  truly 
reflected,  namely,  that  the  delay  demonstrated,  as  nothing 
else  could  do,  our  imwarlike  ambitions.  It  made  plain,  not 
only  to  the  foreign  world  but  to  ourselves,  that  we  accepted 
the  war  reluctantly,  as  an  inevitable  conflict  in  which  our  own 
faith  and  f utiu-e  were  involved.  And  now  we  face  this  situa- 
tion: that  the  United  States  will  probably  soon  possess  the 
most  effective  fighting  machine  in  the  world.  I  suppose  it 
is  impossible  that  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  shoidd  not 
show  upon  the  lip  of  every  American  in  the  near  future; 
and  I  look  with  some  dread  for  the  symptom,  because  it  is  a 
symptom  of  decay.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  rise  up  before  me 
when  I  see  it.  There  is  something  in  the  exertion  of  power 
which  is  not  good  for  human  nature ;  and  war  is  only  whole- 
some when  it  means  pure  sacrifice,  absolute  heroism.  En- 
gland would  be  stronger  to-day  if  she  had  never  taken  India. 
The  possession  of  India  has  saddled  England  with  a  duty 
towards  herself  of  which  she  cannot  disencumber  the  minds 
of  her  children,  a  legacy  of  moral  responsibility,  self-interest, 
and  pride.  The  past  has  saddled  us  also  with  the  vices  of 
our  ancestors.  We  have  the  race  question,  and  Mexico,  and 
enough  other  domestic  problems  to  occupy  such  energy  and 
such  virtue  as  there  may  be  in  us. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  not  rejoice  in  becoming  a  World 
Power.  Let  us  be  weary  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  Let  us 
adopt  no  tone  of  bettering  humanity  or  pushing  our  sacred 
institutions  over  the  face  of  the  earth — for  this  is  the  sugges- 
tion with  which  the  serpent  will  approach  us.  Yes,  to  be 
sure,  we  are  policemen  and  missionaries,  and  have  a  God- 
given  errand  to  perform.  Let  us  do  it  thoroughly,  but  with- 
out boasting,  and  above  all  without  becoming  professionals. 
We  must  do  it  as  amateurs — as  emergency  workers — and  get 
back  to  our  labors  at  home  with  minds  enriched  through  the 
war  and  friends  gained  in  it,  but  retaining  in  our  hearts  as 
little  ambition  for  power  and  glory  as  when  we  went  forth. 

As  for  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  likely  that  the  same  qualities 
which  raised  him  to  power  will  cause  him  to  relinquish  the 
sceptre  without  a  struggle,  when  the  crisis  is  past.  Let  us 
hope  so ;  for  thus  only  can  his  conduct  serve  as  a  parable  and 
an  example  to  the  nation. 

John  Jay  Chapman. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF 
THE  RETURNING  SOLDIER 

BT  BAKBARA  SPOFFOBD  MORGAN 


A  NATURAL  function  of  civilians  in  war  time  is  to  ease  the 
adjustment  to  peace.  Big  as  may  be  the  shake-up  to  indus- 
try and  daily  habit  when  the  nation  undertakes  war,  it  is 
done  in  the  fervor  of  patriotism,  and  the  people  find  consola- 
tion for  their  material  sacrifices  in  the  thought  that  at  worst 
they  are  but  temporary.  When  peace  comes,  and  the  old 
basis  is  re-established,  there  is  the  feeling  of  permanence  in 
the  order  of  things,  and  the  emotional  spur  that  speeded  up 
the  preparations  for  war  soon  resolves  into  the  usual  motives 
incident  to  profit  and  loss.  Moreover,  the  portion  of  a 
nation's  people  which  carried  on  the  war  has  a  right  to  feel 
that  its  work  is  done,  and  that  it  may  look  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  revive  industry  and  restore  economic  balances. 

The  returning  soldier  and  his  job  are  the  focus  of  this 
adjustment.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  first  market  to 
feel  the  shock  of  peace  is  the  labor  market.  Into  it  will  be 
poured  some  millions  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  more  physi- 
cally fit  than  ever  before,  but  some  of  whom,  possibly  one  in 
a  himdred,  will  become  permanent  charges  on  the  conununity 
unless  they  are  carefully  examined  and  trained.  Formerly 
the  halo  and  the  pension  discharged  a  nation's  debt  to  its 
fighters.  Now  we  are  regarding  those  fighters  from  an  en- 
lightened point  of  view,  at  once  more  humanitarian  and  more 
selfish.  We  realize  that  they  have  dropped  their  daily  activi- 
ties to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work,  and  we  pay  them  the  respect 
of  believing  that  when  it  is  done  they  will  want  to  be  integral 
units  of  the  nation  once  more.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see 
that  these  men  are  ourselves;  unless  they  prosper,  we  shall 
not  recover.  Just  as  in  peace  times  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed is  a  measure  of  the  nation's  economic  health,  so 
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the  speed  and  completeness  with  which  the  soldiers  are  re- 
absorbed will  determine  the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phase  of  human  reaction  to  this  war 
that  all  the  Allied  Governments  have  accepted  this  point  of 
view  as  a  principle :  that  the  soldiers  must  be  directed  in  their 
return  to  civilian  life,  and  that  the  direction  must  proceed  on 
two  lines :  the  qualifications  of  the  men  and  the  conditions  of 
industry. 

In  contemplating  this  huge  plan,  one  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  hopes  deferred  to  the  millenium  are  about  to  be  realized ; 
to  see  labor  flowing  evenly  in  the  multiple  channels  of  in- 
dustry; to  picture  the  man  suited  to  the  job  and  the  job  to 
the  man,  so  that  not  only  the  pay  but  the  work  itself  holds 
him ;  to  imagine  the  former  "  casuals  "  of  labor  turned  into 
steady  workmen,  building  homes  and  sending  their  children 
to  school.  Some  of  these  hopes  may  come  true  if  we  envisage 
what  we  are  about  to  undertake  and  build  an  organization 
worthy  of  its  object. 

Once  committed  to  provision  for  the  retimiing  soldiers, 
the  foimdation  should  be  centralized  control  of  the  complex 
functions  to  be  performed. 

The  machinery  of  reconstruction  will  have  four  classes 
of  men  to  deal  with  (not  considering  the  few  who  return  to 
positions  kept  open) : 

1.  Able-bodied  men  without  position  or  seeking  a  change. 

2.  Slightly  woimded  men  able  to  work  without  special 

training. 

8.  Disabled  men  dependent  on  re-education  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

4.  Permanently  disabled  men  incapable  of  training. 

All  four  classes  of  men  will  be  under  military  control  imtil 
discharged:  the  first  under  their  regular  officers,  the  last 
three  imder  the  Surgeon  General.  Upon  their  discharge 
some  will  need  further  medical  treatment,  others  will  need 
intensive  training  to  make  them  able  for  self-support,  most 
will  need  an  adjustment  of  their  war  risk  insurance  and  the 
majority  will  need  placement.  Many  men  will  call  upon  all 
of  these  fimctions,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  them 
can  be  exercised  independently. 

The  tendency  at  present  in  this  country  is  to  charge  sep- 
arate bodies  with  the  different  functions  of  reconstruction, 
clothing  each  with  authority.  We  have  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  charged  with  the  training  and 
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placing  of  wounded  soldiers,  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  to  adjust  the  money  difficulties.  The  placement 
agency  is  not  yet  detennined,  but  if  it  follows  the  lines  laid 
down,  it  will  operate  independently  of  the  others.  So  far, 
then,  our  policy  is  non-centralized  and  our  legislation  pro- 
vides for  only  one  class  of  returning  soldiers. 

On  these  two  points  our  action  contradicts  the  experience 
of  the  senior  belligerents.  The  growth  of  rehabilitation  work 
in  France  shows  the  progress  made  in  centralizing  and  in 
providing  for  all  classes  of  soldiers.  The  huge  task  of  recon- 
struction, which  one  Government  after  another  is  taking  upon 
itself  without  question,  is  a  development  of  the  social  service 
idea;  and  amid  the  intense  activity  in  welfare  work  behind 
the  lines  in  France  was  bom  the  conception  that  war  must 
leave  no  wastes.  As  towns  are  rebuilt  and  land  re-cultivated, 
so  must  human  wreckage  be  turned  to  good  account  and  re- 
educated, refitted,  re-established.  Out  of  the  occupational 
therapy  in  the  hospitals — ^the  bedside  work  that  at  first  served 
a  purely  medical  purpose — ^grew  the  re-education  work 
which,  begun  by  private  agencies,  gained  in  importance  imtil, 
in  March,  1916,  the  Government  created  the  Office  National 
des  mutilSs  et  rSformSs  de  la  Guerre.  This  Office,  at  first  a 
small  affair  directed  to  co-operate  with  allied  bureaus  in  the 
Departments  of  War,  Interior  and  Labor,  was  extended  a 
year  later  to  include  the  bureaus.  It  has  now  under  its  juris- 
diction the  office  of  centralization  and  investigation,  the  com- 
mission to  regulate  the  establishment  of  re-education  centers 
and  the  central  office  of  employment.  The  Office  National 
is  composed  of  two  representatives  each  of  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  the  Interior,  besides  a  committee  on  adminis- 
tration, one  on  re-education,  and  a  welfare  council.  The 
separation  is  strict  between  the  military  Service  de  SantS, 
which  has  charge  of  both  curative  and  educative  functions, 
and  the  civilian  Office  National  which  unites  all  the  agencies 
for  return  to  the  community.  Different  countries  draw  the 
line  at  different  points  between  military  and  civil  authority, 
but  all  agree  in  drawing  it  absolutely.  France,  as  we  have 
seen,  meets  the  question  of  co-ordination  by  centralizing  the 
civil  agencies  in  a  body  large  enough  to  deal  with  all  classes 
of  discharged  soldiers. 

England  has  from  the  beginning  regarded  rehabilitation 
as  a  question  of  labor  distribution.  The  work  has  been  cen- 
tralized since  August,  1917,  under  the  minister  of  pensions 
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working  through  a  Special  Grants  Committee  of  twelve. 
This  committee  in  tmn  works  through  local  welfare  commit- 
tees to  whom  great  responsibility  is  given,  and  special  trades 
committees  which  provide  for  training  men  in  groups  of  five 
or  less  in  individual  workshops.  The  point  of  view  is  clearly 
put  by  the  Minister  of  Pensions  in  his  "  Instructions  for  the 
Treatment  and  Training  of  Disabled  Men"  when,  before 
considering  the  soldier  himself,  he  declares  that  **  Training 
shall  not  conflict  with  the  interest  of  employers  and  employed 
in  any  trade  "  (section  28). 

The  English  scheme,  although  it  appears  to  emphasize 
training  less  than  do  the  other  countries,  is  noteworthy  for 
its  insistence  on  the  centralization  of  all  efforts  under  one 
head,  and  its  grasp  of  the  question  as  not  alone  one  of 
wounded  men  but  of  economic  equilibrium. 

The  development  in  Italy  has  been  somewhat  like  that 
in  France,  the  private  work  passing  into  the  hands  of  an 
Opera  Nazionale  per  la  protezione  ed  a^sistenza  degU  invalidi 
della  guerra.  Two  deputies  and  two  senators,  elected  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate;  twelve  members 
by  royal  decree  representing  the  Departments  of  the  Interior, 
War,  Marine,  Treasury,  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor 
and  the  large  private  associations,  constitute  this  Opera 
Nazionale  which  unites  all  agencies  concerned  with  the  human 
reconstruction. 

It  is  obvious  that  up  to  now  the  returning  soldier  has  been 
a  wounded  soldier,  and  that  the  preoccupation  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  theatre  of  war  has  been  to  put  back  at  the  front 
all  the  men  possible.  Their  organizations  have  been  perfect- 
ing the  work  of  re-educating  and  placing  disabled  men,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  been  expanding  and  consolidating 
their  machinery  to  care  for  the  rush  of  men  when  peace  is 
declared. 

Canada  and  Australia,  having  fewer  woimded  men  to 
deal  with,  have  set  about  preparing  even  more  definitely  for 
peace,  and  their  plans  confirm  the  principle  of  centralization 
and  the  need  of  providing  for  all  classes  of  returning  soldiers. 

In  the  official  Canadian  publication  called  Reconstruc- 
tion for  April,  1918,  appears  the  following: 

By  recent  Government  changes  direct  access  to  the  Privy  Council 
through  one  cabinet  minister  is  afforded  discharged  Canadian  soldiers 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  interests.  .  .  .  This  minister  is 
known  as  the  Minister  of  Soldiers  Civil  Re-establishment. 
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On  the  other  hand,  responsibility  for  the  physical  welfare  of 
wounded  and  invalided  men  now  rests  continuously  and  unequivocally 
with  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  until  the  date  of  discharge. 
The  decision  as  to  when  finality  has  been  reached  also  lies  with  that 
body.    This  finality  has  two  descriptions. 

One — representing  cure  or  complete  healing.  .    .    . 

The  other — representing  a  decision  either  that  the  case  is  incurable 
or  that  it  will  require  prolonged  treatment  as  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis. 

In  both  instances,  immediately  upon  his  military  discharge  the 
man's  welfare  becomes  a  charge  upon  the  new  department  of  govern- 
ment created.  .   .   . 

The  Department  of  Soldiers  Civil  Re-establishment  will  for  the 
present  carry  on  its  work  through  two  branches,  both  of  which  were 
already  in  existence  and  fully  organized  when  the  department  was 
created. 

As  far  back  as  1915,  the  Secretary  of  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals Commission  published  a  plan  called  "  The  Provision 
of  Employment  for  Members  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  on  their  return  to  Canada  and  the  Re-education  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  follow  their  previous  Occupations 
because  of  Disability." 

In  this  plan  the  secretary  considers  four  classes  of  men 
similar  to  the  ones  described  above  and  discusses  procedures 
for  dealing  with  each.  It  is  such  plans  and  others  that  have 
shown  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  one  section  only  of 
returning  soldiers,  and  of  handling  the  matter  through  a 
number  of  independent  bodies,  and  have  culminated  in  the 
Department  of  Soldiers*  Civil  Re-establishment.  And  yet, 
with  all  this  admirable  organization,  the  mmiber  of  men  sent 
out  by  Canada  up  to  last  May  was  450,000,  and  the  number 
sent  back  42,000. 

The  Australian  figures  are  in  different  proportion.  With 
a  total  expeditionary  force  of  400,000  men,  the  number  re- 
turned so  far  is  60,000.  But  Australia  has  passed  through 
parallel  stages  and  has  now  created  a  Department  of  Re- 
patriation, with  a  cabinet  minister  at  its  head  and  a  director 
at  a  salary  of  $12,500.  The  great  effort  in  Australia  is  a 
land  scheme,  to  put  all  returning  soldiers,  wounded  or  other- 
wise, on  the  farms.  The  Government  furnishes  land,  equip- 
ment, and  capital  to  start  with  on  very  liberal  terms.  So 
large  is  this  scheme  that  the  appropriation  for  next  year  alone 
is  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  form  of  occupa- 
tion is  optional  with  the  men,  and  the  Department  of  Re- 
patriation cares  for  them  from  the  time  they  land  until  they 
are  launched  in  self-support. 
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Were  the  United  States  planning  the  work  of  recon- 
struction afresh,  she  would  find  ideas  to  be  assimilated  in  the 
plans  of  all  countries.  She  would  observe  how  each  Gk)vem- 
ment  has  progressed  from  several  autonomous  bodies  to  a 
centralized  authoritative  agency  for  rehabilitation.  She  would 
study  the  functional  restoration  in  France,  the  labor  pro- 
gramme in  England,  the  organization  of  Canada,  the  land 
scheme  of  Australia.  The  result,  could  we  create  ideally, 
would  be  a  Department  or  Administration  of  Return  for 
the  period  of  reconstruction  only.  This  Department  would 
be  independent,  headed  by  a  man  responsible  to  the  President 
alone,  with  a  departmental  budget  and  representation  in  the 
cabinet.  Its  divisions  would  be  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance— ^taken  for  the  time  out  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment— the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education — or  that 
part  of  it  given  over  to  reconstruction — the  placement  body, 
and  others  yet  to  be  created.  In  a  word,  every  official  agency 
concerned  with  returning  men  after  their  discharge  to  civil 
life  would  be  incorporated  in  this  department,  and  the  non- 
official  agencies  which  are  already  springing  up  everywhere 
would  look  to  the  department  for  authorization.  Of  all  hu- 
man institutions,  such  a  department  would  be  the  best  guar- 
antee to  the  soldiers  of  an  orderly  procedure  from  one  stage 
to  the  next  without  duplication  or  conflicting  authorities. 
Such  an  organization  is  not  likely  to  be  created  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  may  grow  through  the  pressure  of  need  from  disorgan- 
ized beginnings.  There  are  two  forces  which  operate  against 
its  establishment  by  direct  act.  It  is  probable  at  this  stage  of 
war  activity  that  the  heads  of  highly  important  departments 
would  not  be  willing  to  relinquish  such  of  their  bureaus  as 
are  the  logical  channels  of  reconstruction,  to  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent arm  of  government;  further,  those  bureaus  which 
are  now  autonomous  would  find  it  difficult  not  to  exert  in- 
fluence against  their  subordination  to  a  new  department.  The 
second  reason  is  that  the  legislation  already  enacted  looks  to 
co-operation  rather  than  combination.  These  reasons  are 
powerful  in  a  democracy ;  they  are  human  and  have  a  certain 
base  in  expediency. 

This  legislation  should  now  be  considered  in  brief  sum- 
mary, and  may  give  the  key  to  a  plan  which  will  produce 
successful  re-establishment. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bill,  passed  by  the  House 
on  June  10th,  1918,  and  since  become  law,  provides  in  its 

VOL.  ccvm.  NO.  755  34 
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first  section  for  the  name  of  the  Act.  In  the  second  section 
it  specifies  that  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
shall  furnish  such  course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  as  it 
shall  prescribe  to  every  person  disabled  under  circumstances 
that  entitle  him  after  discharge  to  compensation  under  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
such  a  person  is  unable  to  pursue  a  gainful  occupation.  The 
remainder  of  the  section  provides  for  compensation  during 
training  equal  to  the  last  monthly  pay  or  to  the  insurance, 
whichever  is  greater,  and  includes  in  this  pay  the  family  al- 
lotments. It  directs  that  if  a  person  who  has  once  elected  to 
take  the  course  fails  to  follow  it,  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance, upon  certification  by  the  Federal  Board,  shall 
withhold  payment.  The  military  and  naval  family  allowance 
and  compensation  appropriations  are  to  be  available  for  these 
payments.  Section  8  provides  that  the  courses  shall  be  open 
to  every  person  entitled  to  compensation,  provided  he  forego 
the  compensation.  Section  4  gives  to  the  Board  the  power  to 
furnish  facilities,  instructors  and  courses,  to  prescribe  the 
courses,  to  pay  certain  expenses,  to  provide  for  the  placement 
of  rehabilitated  persons,  and  it  directs  the  Board  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  placement  pur- 
poses. Section  5  provides  for  studies  in  training  and  place- 
ment. Section  6  specifies  that  medical  and  surgical  work  prior 
to  discharge  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Navy  Department,  and  directs  that  a  plan  of  pre- 
vocational  training  be  established  between  these  departments 
and  the  Board.  It  also  directs  the  Board  to  cooperate  with 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  insure  a  continuous  pro- 
cess of  pre-vocational  training.  Section  7  authorizes  the 
Board  to  receive  gifts.  Section  8  appropriates  two  million 
dollars,  segregated  for  its  use.  Section  9  provides  for  the 
filing  of  accounts.  Section  10  repeals  section  804  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  much  controversy,  which  has  cen- 
tered on  the  treatment  of  wounded  men.  The  Surgeon 
General's  office,  a  composite  board,  and  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  have  been  discussed  as  agencies 
and  the  last  has  captured  the  bill.  The  Federal  Board  was 
created  in  1917  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  to  study  and 
promote  vocational  education.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  chairman,  and  its  other  members  are  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
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tion,  and  three  non-official  representatives  of  manufacture 
and  commerce,  of  agriculture  and  of  labor.  No  one  of  these 
men  gives  his  full  time  to  the  Board,  which  works  through  an 
executive  staff  especially  chosen  for  vocational  education. 

Neither  of  the  prime  requisites  is  met  in  this  legislation. 
We  are  intending  to  distribute  our  soldiers  as  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  army :  In  the  bill  we  provide  for  a  fraction 
of  them.  We  have  seen  the  principle  of  centralization,  es- 
tablished so  many  times,  confinned  in  this  undertaking  by  the 
experience  of  other  nations :  in  this  bill  it  is  not  only  negated 
but  discouraged.  It  should  be  observed  particularly  that 
while  co-operation  in  respect  of  certain  limited  functions  is 
made  mandatory,  yet  the  machinery  is  not  provided  for  car- 
rying it  out. 

In  considering  the  details  of  the  bill,  these  points  are  to  be 
noted: 

1.  The  selection  of  the  men  to  be  trained  is  optional  with 
the  Federal  Board  (section  2). 

2.  The  Federal  Board  shall  use  the  facilities  of  the  Labor 
Department  for  placement  and 

8.  Shall  establish  a  plan  with  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments for  pre- vocational  education,     (sections  4  and  5). 

4.  The  relation  of  the  Board  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  shall  be  through  the  certification  of  payments, 
(section  2). 

1.  The  optional  selection  of  men  **  unable  to  pursue  a 
gainful  occupation  "  means  that  men  whom  training  would 
make  larger  assets  to  the  country  either  would  not  come  un- 
der the  Federal  Board  because  they  are  not  technically  dis- 
abled, or  under  section  8  they  could  take  the  courses  only  by 
foregoing  their  insurance.  Necessity  will  compel  more  com- 
prehensive training  provision  than  this;  under  the  present 
bill  a  duplicate  training  agency  would  have  to  be  established. 

2.  The  far  greater  number  of  men  will  have  no  connection 
with  the  Federal  Board  and  will  be  placed  by  some  body  not 
yet  created.  We  shall  then  have  two  official  placement  agen- 
cies at  work. 

8.  Establishing  a  plan  for  pre-vocational  training  with 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments*  means,  in  action,  that  the 
Federal  Board  or  its  subordinates  wiU  advise  the  doctors  on 
the  occupational  therapy  of  their  patients.  The  entrance  of 
a  civil  body  into  military  authority  is  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence of  all  countries.    The  tendency  has  been  to  make  the 
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separation  more  and  more  strict.  In  Canada,  it  is  true,  the 
vocational  adviser  and  the  doctor  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in 
the  provinces.  But  this  has  been  a  matter  of  personal  ad- 
justment, and  dependent  upon  it  for  success.  It  is  unwise  to 
attempt  advice  which  cannot  be  backed  up  with  authority; 
in  this  case  no  civilian  body  should  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  military ;  it  should  take  the  man  upon  his  discharge  and 
not  before. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  has  a  more  com- 
plex function  in  this  work  of  rehabilitation  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Some  idea  of  its  scope  appears  in  this  passage 
from  the  Act  creating  it. 

If  and  while  the  disability  is  partial  the  monthly  compensation 
shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  compensation  that  would  be  payable  for 
his  total  disability,  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  reduction  in  earning 
capacity  resulting  from  the  disability,  but  no  compensation  shall  be 
payable  for  a  reduction  in  earning  capacity  rated  at  less  than  10%. 

The  italicized  portion  of  this  clause  will  give  rise  to  a 
great  many  claims  based  on  earnings  before  the  war, 
promised  raises  in  pay,  and  such  matters.  It  will  also  work 
in  the  minds  of  some  against  taking  the  Federal  Board's 
training,  for  although  the  bill  provides  for  generous  pay  dur- 
ing the  training,  it  does  not  affect  the  operation  of  this  clause 
after  the  training  period.  To  meet  these  issues  effectively 
the  Bureau  would  have  to  assemble  a  corps  of  investigators 
representing  the  farthest  advance  in  social  work  and  a  point 
of  view  economic,  sociological,  himianitarian — but  not  philan- 
thropic. These  investigators  would  collect  the  great  mass 
of  personal  data,  including  family  background  and  present 
status,  which  will  form  the  basis  for  individual  decisions  on 
the  clause  quoted.  Such  data  would  be  equally  important  in 
many  cases  to  the  Federal  Board  for  deciding  training,  and 
the  investigation  should  be  so  directed  as  to  be  of  equal  value 
to  both  the  Bureau  and  the  Board.  Unless  the  two  are  more 
closely  co-ordinated  than  is  provided  in  the  bill,  the  Federal 
Board  will  have  to  establish  its  own  corps,  and  the  families  of 
the  soldiers  will  be  investigated  twice.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  no  single  point  of  reconstruction  requires  more  deli- 
cate handling  than  this  matter  of  investigating. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organization,  matters  will  not  be 
improved  when  the  placement  agency  is  established.  Some 
notion  of  the  tentative  efforts  and  the  size  of  the  task  appear 
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in  the  April  issue  of  The  Natum's  Business,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  case  in  point.  By  means  of  a 
questionnaire  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  State,  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has 
established  the  interesting  fact  that  42,111  men  crippled  or  permanently 
disabled  through  war  service  may  find,  in  that  commonwealth,  suitable 
employment.  .   .    . 

The  questionnaire  sent  to  employers  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  designated  38  general  classes  of  disability  which  might 
result  from  war  wounds  to  handicap  the  soldier  or  sailor  when  he 
desires  to  engage  in  industrial  work. 

The  largest  number  of  positions  open  to  disabled  men  are  available 
to  those  who  return  with  repulsive  facial  disfigurements,  employers 
reporting  that  they  have  jobs  for  5,783  such  men.  Next  come  those 
who  have  suffered  only  the  loss  of  fingers  on  one  hand.  In  this 
classification  are  4,451  places,  while  there  are  places  for  729  with 
fingers  missing  from  boui  hands.  There  are  three  jobs  for  men  with 
bo3i  hands  amputated  at  the  wrist  and  458  with  only  one  hand  gone. 
Loss  of  one  arm  below  the  elbow,  374 ;  loss  of  one  arm  at  shoulder,  328. 
Men  to  the  number  of  2,321  with  stiff  finger  joints  on  one  hand,  and 
2,014  similarly  afflicted  as  to  both  hands,  will  be  able  to  find  employ- 
ment. Six  hundred  and  four  with  stiff  wrist  joint,  one  arm,  and  409, 
both  arms,  can  be  provided  for.  ^ 

Other  classifications  are — stiff  elbow  joint,  one  arm,  897,  both 
arms,  72;  stiff  shoulder  joint,  one  arm,  521,  both  arms,  80;  partial  loss 
of  foot,  2,149,  both  feet,  599;  loss  of  foot  at  ankle,  one  foot,  1,074, 
both  feet,  401 ;  loss  of  leg  below  knee,  one  leg,  993,  both  le^s,  175 ; 
loss  of  leg  at  loiee,  one  leg,  649,  both  legs,  73 ;  loss  of  leg  at  middle  of 
thigh,  one  leg,  491,  both  legs,  52;  loss  of  leg  at  hip  joint,  one  leg,  795 
bolTi  legs,  48 ;  stiffness  of  lower  extremities,  one  leg,  432,  both  legs,  113 
blindness  in  one  eye,  4,021 ;  deafness,  one  ear,  3,642,  both  ears,  501 
loss  of  speech,  2,981 ;  hernia,  909;  general  health  impairment  prevent- 
ing heavy  manual  labor,  1,321;  miscellaneous,  1,558. 

If  42,1 11  crippled  men  can  be  absorbed  (and  apparently 
without  training)  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  the 
intensity  of  the  demand  for  labor  is  evident.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  this  willingness  to  employ  cripples  is  based 
on  patriotism  and  on  inexperience,  and  may  not  stand  up 
against  increased  liability  insurance  costs  and  possible  fall- 
ing off  in  profits.  The  placement  agency  will  require  busi- 
ness men  as  well  as  labor  men  to  direct  it;  it  will  have  to 
restrict  as  well  as  distribute;  to  place  and  to  replace,  as  a 
natural  post-bellum  restlessness  keeps  the  men  moving. 

For  lack  of  a  Department  of  Return — which,  for  the 
reasons  previously  mentioned,  seems  unlikely  now — what  is 
the  remedy  for  the  overlapping  and  cross-purpose  that  ap- 
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pear  to  threaten  when  the  present  bill  begins  to  work?  How 
shall  we  unite  the  several  bodies  that  are  mutuaUy  inde- 
pendent, but  with  functions  that  interlock,  all  charged  with 
the  civil  return  of  the  soldiers? 

Co-ordination  can  be  insiu*ed  through  the  establishment 
of  a  body,  commission  in  form  and  executive  in  fact.  It 
would  unite  the  several  functions  now  operating  separately 
and  would  realize  the  co-operation  desired  in  the  bill,  but  not 
articulated.  On  this  commission  would  sit  the  heads  of  the 
different  divisions  that  handle  the  men.  War  Risk  Insurance, 
Vocational  Education,  the  placement  agency  yet  to  be 
created,  the  director  of  physical  aftercare,  the  head  of  the 
clearing-house,  and  any  other  branches  to  be  established. 
The  chairman  of  the  commission  would  be  appointed  from 
outside  of  these  divisions ;  he  would  preside  at  meetings,  and 
execute  the  decisions  of  the  commission  as  a  whole.  The  di- 
rector of  each  function  woidd  retain  his  full  authority  within 
his  sphere  and  within  his  department;  at  the  meetings  of  the 
commission,  procedures  would  be  determined  where  functions 
overlap.  The  appropriations  for  the  several  divisions  also 
would  be  controlled  by  the  bodies  to  whom  they  were  made, 
and  the  funds  of  the  commission  limited  to  running  the  cen- 
tral organization.  The  commission  would  fix  uniform  pro- 
cedure in  different  localities.  The  sub-heads  of  each  division 
in  the  States  would  sit  in  commission  similar  to  the  central 
organization,  and  operate  as  junction  stations  for  their  men. 
The  administration  of  these  local  boards  is  hardly  second  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  central  body.  The  men  wiU  be 
ciu*ed,  trained,  and  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  their  homes, 
and  the  best  possible  executive  in  Washington  will  not  offset 
a  loose  local  organization. 

In  other  words,  we  need  the  bond  which  is  always  needed 
when  different  authorities  are  working  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  analogy  in  our  permanent  institutions  is  the 
rapidly  spreading  idea  of  municipal  government  by  commis- 
sion wherein  the  heads  of  widely  separated  departments  meet 
for  decisions  on  expenditiu-es  and  common  policies.  If  such 
unity  of  source  has  been  urgent  in  matters  of  money,  it  is 
imperative  when  the  common  material  is  men  to  whom  mul- 
tiple authorities  will  mean  confusion,  and  delays  in  decision 
may  mean  distress.  Several  of  these  processes  wiU  happen 
simultaneously:  a  man  may  be  having  after-care  for  tuber- 
culosis from  one  division,  while  the  Federal  Board  is  train- 
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ing  him  as  a  dairyman  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance is  investigating  his  claim;  or  in  the  original  sorting- 
out  after  discharge,  he  may  have  been  referred  for  placement, 
when  in  fact  he  needed  training.  Individual  instances  are 
as  numerous  as  the  individuals.  There  must  be  a  central 
office  which  keeps  track  of  every  man,  not  in  any  particular 
branch,  but  throughout  his  course  of  rehabilitation  and  to 
which  he  returns  at  the  end  of  each  period. 

From  another  angle,  also,  co-ordination  is  essential.  We 
are  undertaking  a  vast  work  and  preparing  a  great  machin- 
ery. The  placement  agency  alone  will  be  the  greatest  socio- 
economic task  ever  attempted.  But  withal,  it  is  optional  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  We  cannot  force  them  to  enter  our 
reconstruction  machine.  We  earnestly  desire  them,  perceiv- 
ing it  to  be  for  their  good  and  for  ours.  But  the  only 
compulsion  we  can  exert  is  that,  once  deciding  to  use  the 
Government's  benefits,  they  accept  its  conditions.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  our  machinery  must  succeed  if  it  is  to 
exist  at  all.  If  the  first  men  who  experience  its  workings 
meet  conflicting  authorities  and  planless  orders,  the  word 
will  go  out  that  it  is  of  no  use ;  and  the  rest  of  the  men  will 
shun  it. 

No  phase  of  reconstruction  is  so  important  now  as  the 
plan  of  the  whole.  Although  we  have  begun  by  building  a 
wing  of  the  house,  we  must  let  it  stand,  for  the  moment,  and 
dig  our  foundations.  We  have  passed  a  bill,  but  vocational 
education  is  but  a  part  of  reconstruction;  we  are  going  to 
handle  demobilization,  but  wounded  men  are  only  a  fraction 
of  those  discharged.  In  a  war  of  this  size,  peace  will  come 
upon  us  with  the  shock  of  an  attack — our  strategy  must  be 
ready. 

Babbaba  Spoffobd  Mobgan. 


''UNCLEAN,  UNCLEAN" 

BY  TEKNON  KELLOGG 


Not  every  German  is  unclean.  A  few  have  protested 
against  accepting  the  stigma  that  the  rulers  of  Germany  are 
so  industriously  and  efficiently  engaged  in  putting  upon 
everybody  in  their  land*  But  these  few  are  mostly  now  in 
prison,  like  Liebknecht,  or  have  managed  to  escape  from  the 
country,  like  Professor  Nicolai,  by  sensational  airplane  flight 
to  Denmark.  Most  Germans  in  Germany,  and  some  out  of 
it,  seem  unashamed  to  reveal  the  symptoms  of  their  fatal 
inoculation  with  the  loathesome  disease  of  ''  nothing-counts- 
but-winning."  Approving  deceit,  robbery  and  cruelty, 
choosing  international  outlawry,  sacrificing  all  personal  feel- 
ings and  morals,  gloating  over  horrors,  whining  over  re- 
prisals,  they  advertise  themselves  by  these  as  unmistakably 
as  did  the  silvery  lepers  of  old,  when  they  called  out  "  Un- 
clean, unclean." 

Now  this  uncleanliness,  though  an  infectious  disease,  is 
yet  an  avoidable  one.  A  few  simple  precautions  and  a 
strong-minded  will  not  to  succumb,  and  the  individual  is  safe. 
Yet  how  few  in  Germany  have  held  the  disease  at  bay  1  The 
people  as  a  whole  seem  to  show  an  almost  100  per  cent  mor- 
bidity from  the  attacks  of  their  dangerous  national,  or  racial, 
disease.  Hence  will  it  be  any  wonder  if  after  the  war  the 
people  of  the  world  when  they  recognize  any  human  being  as 
a  German  from  Germany  will  shrink  aside  so  that  they  may 
not  touch  him  as  he  passes,  or  stoop  for  stones  to  drive  him 
from  their  path?  This  will  be  cruel  to  the  few  that  are  not 
diseased,  but  it  will  be  a  warranted  precaution  against  a 
general  danger. 

For  the  world  is  not  going  to  get  over  easily  or  quickly 
its  sorely-gained  revelation  of  Germanic  ailment.  There  was 
once  a  "  man  without  a  country."  There  is  going  to 
there  is  already — a  country  without  a  world. 
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Germany  holds  this  position  wilfully  and  deliberately. 
She  holds  it  largely  because  of  an  ultra-materialistic  mis- 
reading or  misinterpretation  on  the  part  of  her  selfish  leaders, 
of  the  natural  factors  of  human  progress ;  that  is,  of  organic 
evolution  in  general  and  of  human  evolution  in  particular. 

Although  evolution  literally  means  ''  unrolling,"  and  has 
usually  been  construed  to  connote  progress,  biologists  have 
consistently  used  the  term  simply  to  mean  change  from  gen- 
eralized to  more  specialized  condition,  and  it  is  perfectly 
recognized  by  them  that  speciaUzation  may  be  achieved  by 
changes  that  are  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  our  general  idea 
of  progress  or  movement  upward. 

Thus,  specialization  may,  and  does,  often  involve  loss  or 
atrophy  of  parts  or  functions  in  place  of  addition  or  special 
development  of  them.  And  this  specialization  by  loss  is  as 
truly  evolution  as  is  specialization  by  gain.  For  example, 
many  highly  specialized  parasites  have  lost  their  wings  or 
legs,  for  active  locomotion  is  unnecessary  to  these  sedentary 
creatures  who  pass  their  life  clinging  to  their  host  by  hooks 
or  mouthparts.  They  are  also  marked  by  loss  of  eyes,  and 
ears  and  other  organs  of  special  sense,  for  these  organs  are 
little  needed  when  locomotion  is  given  up.  Such  highly 
specialized  parasites  are  good  examples  of  an  evolutionary 
movement  along  lines  leading  to  success  in  the  struggle  for 
existence — for  they  are,  biologically,  very  successful — ^but 
they  are  lines  which  we  do  not  wish  to  imitate. 

Another  form  of  successful  evolutionary  achievement  is 
the  highly  developed  purely  predatory  animal,  the  creature 
of  long  and  strong  tooth  and  claw,  of  great  speed  and 
strength,  of  unscrupulous  cunning  and  trickery,  of  cold- 
blooded cruelty,  sustained  ferocity  and  insatiable  lust  of 
blood.  This  creature  may  be  at  the  same  time  much  of  a 
coward  and  prefer  to  attack  defenceless  prey,  or  to  hunt  in 
well-organized  and  shrewdly-led  packs.  But  tiger  or  great 
grey  wolf,  black  leopard  or  howling  hyena,  however  special- 
ized and  "  advanced  "  as  an  evolutionary  product,  and  how- 
ever biologically  successful,  he  is  not  a  product  that  we  like, 
or  whose  characteristics  we  would  have  evolution  add  to  those 
of  man.  Not  everything  that  is  produced  by  natural  laws, 
or  that  is  "  biologically  successful,"  is  necessarily  admirable 
or  to  be  set  up  for  human  imitation. 

The  crime  for  which  Professor  Nicolai  had  to  flee  (Jer- 
many  by  airplane  was  the  writing  of  a  book  called  ^^  Die 
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Biologie  des  Krieges"  in  which  he  points  out  clearly  and 
elaborately  the  mistakes  in  the  usual  G^nnan  interpretation 
of  the  biologic  conditions  of  human  evolution.  He  shows  the 
fallacy  of  their  acceptation  of  "  social  Darwinism,"  and  tries 
to  recall  them,  philosophers  and  statesmen  and  military 
leaders  and  dynastic  rulers,  from  following  further  the  fatal 
way  of  their  misunderstanding.  But  this  man  who  sees  the 
truth  and  would  save  his  country  has  had  difficulty  in  saving 
himself  from  his  country*s  fury.  For  G^rmany^s  leaders  and 
the  teachers  of  her  people  have  accepted  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  based  on  a  rigorous  and  ruthless  fatal  struggle  for 
existence  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  a  state  policy,  as  a 
popular  philosophy,  indeed,  as  a  religion.  And  they  see  in 
the  biological  success  of  the  bloodthirsty  tiger  types  in  Na- 
ture the  full  justification  of  their  type  of  militarism.  The 
E reservation,  by  natural  selection  of  the  tiger  in  the  world  of 
easts  gives  them  every  hope  to  expect  the  preservation  by 
similar  natural  law,  of  the  German  in  the  world  of  man. 

So  Germany  has  become  diseased.  And  the  disease  has 
been  accepted  and  fostered  and  looked  on  not  as  a  calamity 
but  as  a  glory.  And  so  most  of  the  Germans  in  Germany, 
and  some  outside  of  it,  have  become  unclean,  and  will  have 
to  walk  the  world  as  a  marked  people,  avoided,  despised, 
stoned.  Though  it  be  war-time  or  peace-time,  for  a  long 
time  "  German  "  and  "  Made  in  Germany  "  are  going  to  be 
equivalent,  both  as  regards  persons  and  things,  as  "  Unclean, 
unclean."  What  a  fate !  What  a  penalty !  A  few  Germans 
are  beginning  to  see  what  this  means.  Take  it  in  the  matter 
of  trade,  for  example.  Instead  of  proudly  sticking  on  the 
"  Made  in  Germany  "  label,  they  must  henceforth  try  to  con- 
ceal the  hated  origin  of  their  manufactures  if  they  would  find 
a  market  for  them  outside  their  own  land — and  this  market 
they  must  some  way  find.  So  an  eminent  industrial  engineer, 
one  Herzog,  writes  a  book  of  amazing  naivete  and  Germanic 
revelation,  telling  just  what  devious  means  must  be  followed 
to  sell  the  wares  to  a  world  determined  not  to  buy  them,  and 
what  other  means  must  be  devised  to  smuggle  in  or  force  in 
to  Germany  the  raw  materials  from  outside  without  which 
certain  particular  German  industries  cannot  go  on  at  all. 
Such  tricks  of  trade,  such  unscrupulous  commercial  deceit 
and  knavery  are  certainly  nowhere  else  so  bluntly  and  blandly 
set  forth  outside  the  Thieves*  Own  Manual. 

Other  Germans  less  interested  in  trade  than  social  stand- 
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ing  and  globe-trotting  and  living  comfortably  in  foreign 
parts  are  wondering  just  how  they  are  going  to  resume  their 
interrupted  pleasures  of  life  in  London  and  Paris  after  the 
war.  Or  rather  they  are  not  so  much  wondering  as  feeling 
convincedly  dubious  about  it.  My  escort  officer  at  Great 
Headquarters,  Count  W.,  used  to  murmur  sometimes  his 
regrets  for  the  interrupted  ease  and  comfort  of  the  Carlton 
Hotel  and  the  Junior  Carlton  Club.  He,  with  many  others 
like  him,  had  long  found  London  a  more  desirable  place  to 
live  in  than  Berlin. 

"  I  hate  these  detestable  English — ^but  I  do  love  Lon- 
don," he  used  to  confess.  And  his  not  too  quick  mind  was 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  was  just  possible  that  it  would 
not  be  too  soon  after  the  war,  nor  too  easy  at  any  time  in 
the  years  he  should  live,  to  fill  his  usual  chair  in  the  dub 
window  again. 

"  Why  this  universal  hate  of  us? "  he  would  pathetically 
ask  his  Belgian  Relief  American  companion.  '"We  are 
fighting  the  world  now,  but  after  it  is  over  why  can't  things 
go  on  as  before?  We  can't  be  shut  up  in  Germany  all  ue 
time." 

Quarantine !  That  is  exactly  what  himian  society  has  to 
do  to  protect  itself  from  infectious  uncleanliness.  It  is  not 
even  for  the  sake  of  punishment;  it  is  just  for  the  sake  of 
protection.  Germany  infected  Russia  and  Italy.  She  has 
tried  to  infect  France  and  England  and  America.  In  war 
time  or  peace  time  the  disease  is  dangerous.  It  simply  has 
to  be  guarded  against.  And  the  quarantine  has  to  be  rigor- 
ous. Those  not  diseased  but  who  have  been  exposed  to  it 
will  have  to  suflFer  along  with  the  actually  tainted.  It  wiU 
be  with  the  innocent  Germans  as  it  was  with  the  innocent 
Belgians  after  Governor-General  von  der  Goltz's  famous 
order  was  placarded.  If  anything  happens  to  a  railroad  or 
telegraph  or  telephone  line  near  a  village,  the  village  will 
be  punished,  "  whether  innocent  or  guilty  ".  Hostages  have 
been  taken  from  each  village  and  if  anything  happens  they 
will  be  shot.    And  they  were  shot. 

So  to  be  German  from  Germany  after  this  war  will  be  a 
presumption  of  guilt,  a  presumption  of  dangerous  disease. 
It  may  be  hard ;  it  may  be  unfair ;  but  it  will  be  unescapable. 
I  am  not  arguing  for  it;  I  am  simply  recognizing  it.  I  am 
simply  hearing  the  cry,  "  Unclean,  unclean." 

VeENON   EJELLOOO. 


THE  CONFEDERATION  OF 
BRITISH  AMERICA 

BY  ABTHUB  HUNT  CHUTE 


The  writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist, 
and  Lord  Durham's  report  of  1838,  are  the  basic  works  on 
the  constitutional  government  of  the  New  World.  These 
two  great  constructive  statesmen,  formulated  in  the  begin- 
ning the  Statesmen's  Bible  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  ideal  of  both  Hamilton  and  Durham  was  Fed- 
eral Union,  and  to-day  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  are  the  embodiment  of  that  ideal. 
From  the  isolated  weakness  of  scattered  States  and  sundered 
Provinces  they  have,  through  federal  union,  risen  to  their 
present  position  of  world  prestige  and  power. 

The  highest  possibilities,  however,  of  federal  union  in  the 
Western  world  have  not  yet  been  fully  realized.  The  United 
States  has  worked  out  for  itself  the  consummation  of  that 
ideal.  But  for  British  America,  there  is  still  a  wider  union 
to  be  achieved  before  attaining  to  a  position  worthy  of  their 
promise  in  this  present  age. 

In  discussing  this  question  with  me,  Sir  Charles  Cox, 
Governor  of  British  Guiana,  said:  "No  small  boy  ever 
loses  anything  by  joining  in  with  a  big  brother."  In  these 
words  Sir  Charles  succinctly  stated  a  new  and  vaster  ideal 
for  British  America.  This  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
project,  for  as  far  back  as  1690  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  pro- 
posed a  confederation  of  all  the  Anglo-American  colonies, 
and  the  idea  was  subsequently  often  revived,  and  now  it 
seems  more  attractive  and  feasible  than  ever. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa 
will  be  the  representative  assembly,  not  only  of  the  Provinces 
of  Canada,  but  also  of  all  the  other  British  Dominions  in 
America ;  a  day  when  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  and  Bermuda,  will 
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all  be  one,  representing  a  united  and  powerful  Common- 
wealth, vast  in  its  resources,  advanced  in  its  development, 
and  world-ivide  in  its  might  and  power.  I  hope  for  the  day 
when  the  humblest  lad  from  Nevis,  or  St.  Kitts,  may  aspire 
to  the  highest  position  as  Prime  Minister  of  British  America, 
and  when  the  smallest  island  and  the  weakest  dependency 
may  speak  with  the  united  and  commanding  voice  of  all. 

The  ideal  within  the  British  Empire  is  not  a  group  of 
weak  dependent  children,  but  a  federation  of  strong,  up- 
standing sons.  The  British  colonial  policy  has  never  been 
to  keep  the  West  India  Islands  weak  and  disunited,  and 
therefore  individually  and  collectively  dependent  upon  the 
mother  country.  Fortuitous  circumstances  have  kept  these 
islands,  and  other  British  possessions  in  America,  in  such  a 
state,  but  this  has  never  been  the  aim.  Indeed,  there  has 
been  no  definite  aim,  and  the  doctrine  of  Laissez  faire  has 
ruled  in  the  Colonial  ofiice  throughout  successive  Ministries. 
In  Westminster  governments  rose  and  fell,  but  "  let  well 
enough  alone'*  was  the  policy  of  all  Colonial  Secretaries, 
and  it  was  happily  thus,  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  changes  should  come  from  within  and  not  from  without. 

The  Confederation  of  Canada  was  reconmiended  by  Lord 
Durham.  But  the  leven  itself  working  in  the  various  Prov- 
inces through  their  own  volition  brought  forth  the  Dominion. 
So  every  further  advance  which  we  make  must  come  through 
our  own  spontaneous  strivings,  and  not  through  the  super- 
imposed projections  of  a  government  in  England. 

To-day  as  never  before  we  are  awakening  to  the  problem 
of  our  future.  "  Let  well  enough  alone  "  can  no  longer  rule 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  vortex  of  World  War  we  have 
come  to  realize  our  solidarity.  The  exigencies  of  the  new 
age  have  taught  us  the  imperativeness  of  combination.  Pro- 
gressive leaders  in  the  sundered  and  isolated  American  de- 
pendencies realize  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
"  get  together,"  not  only  for  the  larger  good  to  ourselves, 
but  also  to  the  world. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  big  things,  an  age  of  federa- 
tions. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  "  Little  England  age  " 
has  passed  away.  In  the  blast  of  war  small  states  cannot 
abide,  except  under  the  aegis  of  strong  nations.  Every- 
where in  national  and  in  individual  a£Fairs  we  see  the  tendency 
toward  greater  union  and  greater  co-operation. 

When  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  chairman  of  the 
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Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Relations  between  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies,  he  said:  "  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the  key- 
note of  modem  business  is  co-operation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  argmnents  against  it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  advan- 
tages of  combination  are  incalculable.  The  more  you  can 
combine  for  legitimate  purposes,  the  more  likely  will  be 
your  chances  of  success  and  stability." 

In  this  vaster,  modem  age,  Bermuda,  or  Barbados,  small 
islands,  separated  from  the  mainland,  isolated  commercially 
and  politically,  seem  an  anachronism.  While  the  problem 
of  consolidation  has  been  steadily  progressing  on  the  main- 
land, in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  these  other  far- 
flung  and  disjointed  possessions  have  remained  in  their  weak 
and  undeveloped  state.  But  at  last  they  are  fully  awake, 
and  the  problem  of  their  future  is  crying  out  for  solution. 

During  the  past  year  I  travelled  through  most  of  these 
isolated  British  possessions  in  America,  and  everywhere  I 
found  the  question  of  their  future  being  discussed.  It  was 
at  the  Union  Club  in  Port  of  Spain  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Inter  West  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  that 
the  ideal  of  a  united  British  America  was  brought  home 
to  me.  Men  from  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana, 
and  the  various  islands  of  the  Antilles,  sat  discussing  the 
problem  of  their  future.  All  seemed  to  realize  that  the  petty 
and  parochial  condition  must  cease.  A  imion  of  the  West 
Indies  was  the  initial  theme,  but  it  soon  expanded  into  the 
vaster  project  of  the  confederation  of  all  of  our  Western 
world  possessions. 

Both  the  progressive  and  the  retrogressive  spirit  were 
evident  in  the  discussion  that  morning.  Most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Antilles  seemed  possessed  of  vision,  and  leaped  at  the 
splendid  prospects  which  the  future  oflFered  to  us  in  union. 
Some  were  lukewarm,  and  some  were  hide-bound  to  the  past. 
There  that  morning  I  saw  our  own  struggles  for  Canadian 
federation  shadowed  forth  on  a  vaster  scale.  The  same 
battles  which  Canada  fought  in  the  days  before  1867,  British 
America  must  encounter  in  the  near  future.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  the  problem  which  presents  itself  to  us  to-day 
is  far  less  insuperable  than  that  encountered  by  the  stalwart 
fathers  of  Canadian  federation  in  the  past. 

A  United  Commonwealth  of  British  America  is  merely 
a  further  development  of  that  imion  which  began  with  the 
confederation  of  the  four  Provinces  of  Canada  in  1867.    That 
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union  which  began  with  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninswick,  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  has  continued  until  to-day  it  embraces  nine 
Provinces  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  conditions  of  any  of  the  detached  portions  of  British 
America  to-day  are  analogous  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia  before 
it  joined  the  Jnfeder.tioS.  The  arguments  ^hich  we«  ad- 
vanced  against  confederation  before  1867  in  Nova  Scotia 
I  have  heard  again  in  Bermuda  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and, 
contemplating  the  boon  which  confederation  has  been  to  Nova 
Scotia,  I  have  no  faith  in  these  imagined  obstacles  which  the 
fact  of  our  Dominion  has  long  since  disproved. 

If  British  Columbia  on  the  Pacific,  and  Nova  Scotia  on 
the  Atlantic,  are  equally  well  ruled,  from  the  distant  Capital 
on  the  Ottawa  River,  the  feat  of  government  is  no  greater 
to  include  Newfoundland  and  Trinidad.  In  an  age  of  ocean 
cables,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  rapid  ocean  transit,  the  faith 
required  to  bridge  the  giilf  between  is  small  compared  with 
the  faith  of  British  Columbia,  when  in  1871,  despite  several 
thousand  miles  of  waste  ivildemess  and  mountain,  she  joined 
hands  with  her  sister  Provinces  of  the  East. 

The  confederation  of  British  America  would  come  as  a 
further  and  logical  outcome  of  the  confederation  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  Canada,  and  it  could  follow  as  a  natiu*al  sequence 
to  Canadian  Federation.  Each  one  of  the  small  units  that 
might  now  enter  into  the  larger  Union  have  before  them  the 
shining  example  of  the  Provinces  that  have  already  joined. 
What  these  Provinces  have  gained,  they  also  would  stand 
to  gain.  This  fm^her  Union  embodies  the  same  ideal  of 
federalism  as  that  of  Canadian  Federation,  and  it  represents 
the  same  advantages  on  a  vaster  scale. 

Each  island  or  colony  should  be  able  to  join  this  Union 
as  soon  as  ready.  Because  one  or  several  units  are  opposed 
to  the  scheme,  is  no  hindrance;  these  retrogressive  ones  may 
await  further  education  and  enlightenment,  while  the  greater 
number  may  immediately  enter  into  the  greater  opportunity. 
Had  the  AustraUan  States  waited  to  federate  until  New 
Zealand  was  ready  to  join,  it  is  certain  that  there  would  be 
no  Australian  Commonwealth  to-day. 

A  succinct  exposition  of  the  Federal  Arrangement  is 
that  of  "  Pacifus  "  in  a  letter  in  the  London  Times ^  April 
30,  1912.    He  says: 

The  first  essential  condition  of  a  Federal  arrangement  is  that  it 
should  consist  of  not  fewer  than  two  units,  of  an  equal  status  entirely 
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independent  of  one  another  and  entirely  without  responsibility  to  one 
another.  Between  these  units,  though  there  may  be  jealousy,  there 
cannot  be  friction,  because  their  systems  of  machinery  are  entirely 
distinct,  and  because  no  unit  has  the  right  to  interfere  or  meddle  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  another. 

The  second  condition  of  a  Federal  arrancnement  is  that  there  shall 
be  One  Supreme  Authority  in  which  all  the  units  are  represented 
fairly  and  equitably.  Into  the  hands  of  this  Federal  Parliament  and 
Government  is  given  the  charge  of  those  matters  which  concern  the 
Q)nfederation  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  essence  of  Federation,  that  the 
various  federal  units  should  accept  the  headship  of  a  Supreme  Federal 
Authority,  and  that  they  should  neither  make  nor  meddle  in  one 
another's  domestic  affairs. 

If  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  federal  union  of  the  Do- 
minions of  British  America  will  study  carefully  this  defini- 
tion of  Federalism  by  "  Pacifus,"  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme 
would  become  much  more  clear  to  them,  and  imagined  evils 
would  vanish.  The  federal  ideal  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
many,  merely  because  they  do  not  understand  it. 

Under  the  federal  arrangement  there  would  be  no  sur- 
render of  individual  rights.  The  specific  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  are  peculiar  to  the  various  colonies  to-day  they 
might  still  maintain  if  they  so  desired,  while  merged  in  this 
large  union.  In  the  West  Indies  each  island  is  dissimilar. 
Here  we  encounter  many  diflFerent  forms  of  government. 
Bermuda,  Barbados  and  the  Bahamas  have  their  own  local 
Parliaments.  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  are  Crown  colonies, 
British  Guiana  has  a  unique  form  of  government  which  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  Dutch  days.  Each  of  these  diflFerent 
colonies  might,  if  it  so  desired,  still  continue  with  its  peculiar 
form  of  local  government. 

Under  the  present  Federal  Union  of  Canada  there  could 
in  no  sense  be  any  subordination  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  instance, 
to  New  Brunswick.  All  provinces  have  their  fair  representa- 
tion in  the  Dominion  Gk)vemment  for  common  aflpairs,  whilst 
remaining  supreme  in  local  aflPairs.  No  individual  unit  has 
lost  one  whit,  but  all  have  gained  collectively.  The  sovereign 
rights  of  the  individual  states  are  still  maintained  in  federal 
union.  Too  much  insistence  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point, 
as  it  is  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding.  So  then, 
under  Federal  Union  we  carry  on  with  our  individual  life  un- 
impaired, and  join  together  only  for  those  greater  things 
which  we  hold  in  common. 

Under  this  arrangement  Bermuda  or  Barbados  may  fear 
nothing  in  the  loss  of  individual  rights  or  importance.    As 
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sister  provinces  they  would  take  their  place  beside  Nova 
Scotia  and  Ontario,  enjoying  their  individuality  as  strong  as 
before,  and  adding  to  it  the  manifold  blessing  of  vaster  op- 
portunities. 

This  Confederation  would  not  only  be  a  forward  step  for 
us,  but  also  for  our  whole  Empire,  heretofore  so  loosely 
welded  together,  and  it  would  give  to  the  Western  world 
her  largest  place  in  the  Councils  of  the  Empire. 

If  we  do  not  grasp  this  opportunity  of  binding  the  dis- 
united British  possessions  in  a  stronger  union,  under  the 
British  flag,  we  must  face  the  contingency  of  their  going  in 
under  the  American  flag.  As  a  member  of  the  Bermuda 
legislature  recently  expressed  it  to  me,  "  We  must  be  tied 
up  to  the  mainland  with  one  allegiance  or  another,  and  if  we 
do  not  share  our  fortunes  with  Canada,  then  we  must  join 
with  the  United  States.'* 

From  an  editorial  on  "  Our  Political  Future,"  published 
in  the  Bermuda  Mid-Ocean,  I  quote  the  following  as  indica- 
tive of  a  sentiment  we  must  not  ignore : 

Commercially  and  looking  at  the  question  entirely  without  senti- 
ment, our  fortunes  will  be  brightest  if  we  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  There  we  find  practically  the  only  market  for  our  produce, 
which  pays  heavy  duties  in  aggregate  and  under  normal  conditions 
amounting  to  almost  one-half  of  our  revenue.  Our  contact  with  the 
American  people  by  reason  of  our  geographical  position  has  been  more 
and  more  intimate,  and  our  trade  relations,  import  and  export,  are 
more  important  than  with  any  other  country,  not  excepting  Great 
Britain.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  serve  as  an  example  of  the  benefits 
of  such  annexation,  and  the  introduction  of  American  ideals  would 
no  doubt  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  Colony. 

The  idea  of  American  annexation  on  a  more  ambitious 
scale  was  proposed  by  Professor  William  Shepherd  of  Co- 
lumbia at  a  recent  conference  on  American  Foreign  Affairs. 
Professor  Shepherd's  proposal  was  to  give  all  the  British 
Islands  of  the  Carribean  to  the  United  States  after  the  war, 
as  a  reward  for  her  participaton  in  the  struggle. 

Professor  Shepherd  and  the  editor  of  the  Bermuda  Midr 
Ocean  have  both  ignored  in  their  proposals  of  annexation  the 
most  important  features  of  all  political  connection,  and  that 
is  the  loyalty  and  sentiment  of  the  peoples  concerned.  Only 
by  conquest  could  these  intensely  patriotic  citizens  of  Britain 
be  torn  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Union  Jack.  The  attach- 
ment of  Bermuda,  Barbados,  or  any  other  of  these  islands 
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to  another  Power  would  be  as  cruel  and  inimical  as  the  an- 
nexation of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  people  of  England 
itself  might  learn  lessons  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Empire  from  the  citizens  of  Barbados,  where  black  and  white 
alike  cherish  their  British  citizenship  as  a  possession  more 
precious  than  life. 

Replying  to  the  Mid-Ocean,  and  to  Professor  Shepherd, 
I  might  quote  from  Mr.  T.  H.  MacDermot,  the  talented 
editor  of  the  Jamaica  Times.    He  said : 

This  island,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Empire,  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  an  isolated  bit  of  ocean  waste.  .  .  .  We  are,  it  is  true,  a  small 
part  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  belong,  but  atom  as  we  are,  we  are 
woven  into  the  flag,  into  its  very  web,  and  it  would  be  an  odd  and 
disgraceful  result  of  a  war,  waged  by  us  among  other  things  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  British  Empire,  if  it  ended  in  having  the  flag 
marred  by  the  tearing  of  a  fragment  from  its  web  and  woof.  The 
greater  part  of  our  population  truly  is  black  or  colored,  but  it  is  a  good 
fibre.    Our  black  men  are  black  Britons. 

The  transportation  problem  is  the  gravest  problem  faced 
by  the  scattered  dependencies  of  British  America  to-day. 
Confederation  is  the  surest  solution,  for  that  problem.  The 
railways  of  Canada  were  the  outcome  of  Canadian  confed- 
eration. 

When  the  projected  railway  between  Manaos  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  and  British  Guiana  is  completed,  George- 
town will  be  its  Ocean  Terminal.  A  fast  line  of  steamships 
operated  between  there  and  Canada,  with  New  York  and 
Boston  as  ports  of  call,  would  open  up  new  and  vast  trade 
routes  for  the  future. 

Canada  as  the  dominant  factor  must  take  the  leading 
part  in  the  furthering  of  this  scheme.  What  she  has  already 
accomplished  in  the  experiment  of  Confederation  renders 
her  adequate  to  the  requirement  of  wider  Federal  Union, 
and  the  increased  respect  which  she  has  won  in  the  war  adds 
to  the  authoritativeness  of  her  voice  in  world  affairs. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  closer  drawing  together 
among  the  sundered  colonies  of  the  Empire;  this  is  no  less 
true  in  America  than  elsewhere.  The  war  has  done  much 
to  weld  us  together.  Under  the  present  Preference,  the 
Canadian  West  Indian  trade  has  doubled  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  opening  up  of  the  Panama  Canal  gives  promise 
of  an  infinite  development  of  that  trade.  What  the  Southern 
States  are  to  the  Northern  States  in  the  American  Union, 
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the  West  Indies  would  be  to  Canada  in  this  British- American 
Commonwealth;  each  would  be  complementary  to  the  other. 

Everjrwhere  there  is  questioning  about  the  future,  and 
one  feels  sure  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  launching  of  an 
active  campaign  to  achieve  this  Union.  The  initial  step 
would  be  a  propaganda  for  the  furthering  of  this  ideal.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  missionary  of  Federalism  sent  out  from 
Ottawa  to  travel  through  these  various  colonies  to  present 
the  ideals  of  the  Commonwealth  of  British  America  to  the 
political  leaders,  and  to  foster  public  opinion  in  its  favor. 

As  soon  as  public  opinion  is  well  enough  advanced  to 
launch  this  scheme,  delegates  could  be  sent  to  a  convention 
to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  Confederation.  With  the 
new  Constitution,  the  Federation  of  British  America  could 
look  to  the  British  Crown  and  Parliament  for  the  same  favor 
with  which  they  have  always  smiled  upon  a  scheme  for  the 
widening  of  the  Empire. 

Arthur  Hunt  Chute. 


ARMY  REFORMERS 
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The  debt  which  the  nation  owes  to  the  little  and  ever- 
changing  group  of  far-seeing  men  who  have  struggled  during 
the  past  half  a  century  to  keep  alive  a  knowledge  of  progress 
in  military  matters  will  never  be  paid  because  most  of  them 
have  passed  from  active  participation  in  governmental  affairs 
and  many  have  crossed  over  the  great  divide. 

To  trace  the  careers  and  futile  campaigns  of  education 
of  even  the  most  prominent  of  the  reformers  would  require 
volumes,  but  there  are  some  men  and  some  measures  that 
deserve  more  than  passing  mention.  Without  the  dogged 
tenacity  of  a  few  who,  refusing  discouragement,  kept  alight 
the  fires  of  reform  and  progress,  the  nation  would  have  en- 
tered the  present  world  war  in  far  sadder  plight  than  it  actu- 
ally did,  even  though  we  do  not  feel  very  proud  of  our  initial 
efforts.  To  visualize  conditions  as  they  were  when  war  was 
declared  to  exist  with  Germany  we  needs  must  go  back  half 
a  century. 

More  than  forty  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  Congress  investigated 
the  subject  of  Army  reform  and  had  the  benefit  of  advice 
from  nearly  all  the  prominent  commanders  in  the  Civil  War. 
I  studied  these  hearings  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and 
although  holding  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  clear-cut 
convictions  were  formed  and  have  remained  to  guide  me  in 
all  my  military  career,  involving  an  infinite  variety  of  duties. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  valuable  hear- 
ings now,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  briefly  from 
the  testimony  of  several  generals,  given  without  fear  or  favor 
and  with  no  expectation  of  personal  benefit.  In  reviewing 
such  matters,  the  breakdown  of  1898  should  be  remembered 
along  with  our  recent  troubles  in  War  Department  ma- 
chinery. 

After  the  war  with  Spain  the  solution  of  several  impor- 
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tant  problems  affecting  the  army  waa  committed  to  me. 
The  most  important  result  of  my  studies  at  that  time  was 
the  firm  opinion,  based  on  evidence,  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  hopelessly  enmeshed,  unless  a  corps  of  officers  with 
duties  corresponding  to  those  of  the  General  Staff  of  Euro- 
pean armies  could  be  provided  for  the  American  army.  The 
idea  was  not  new  in  my  mind,  but  had  been  gradually  formed 
as  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  comparison  of  views 
of  well-informed  officers.  In  his  final  report  as  Secretary  of 
War,  Honorable  Elihu  Root  generously  credited  me  with 
having  devised,  brought  about  and  put  into  operation  the 
law  creating  the  American  General  Staff.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  much  satisfaction  that  I  pass  on  some  of  the  credit  to 
those  who  infected  me  with  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  intro- 
duction of  a  General  Staff  Corps  in  our  army. 

Among  those  who  testified  before  Congress  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  was  General  William  B.  Hazen,  who 
said: 

Except  the  officers  of  the  supply  department,  who  need  no  techni- 
cal military  education,  all  officers  should  have  a  well-grounded  tech- 
nical and  military  education,  besides  a  good  general  education,  but  never 
should  be  entirely  detached  from  troops,  but  have  regular  alternate 
periods  of  dut^  with  them.  .  .  The  organization  of  a  general  staff  for 
an  army  I  believe  to  be  of  very  great  importance.  At  present,  while  all 
other  armies  have  such  a  body  of  men,  which  they  are  constantly  im- 
proving and  increasingly  feel  the  need  of,  we  have  none,  but  in  its 
place  a  number  of  special  branches,  all  lacking  the  great  essential  to 
military  efficiency — occasional  tours  of  duty  with  troops.  They  are 
essentially  office  men,  performing  many  of  those  clerical  duties  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  officers  detailed  from  regiments  preparatory  to 
regular  staff  duty.  Their  special  character  unfits  them  for  the  general 
purposes  which  become  all  important  in  war  as  aids  of  the  highest  grade 
of  military  experience  to  general  commanders. 

Greneral  Ranald  S.  Mackenzie,  long  reputed  one  of  the 
most  able  and  energetic  of  army  conmianders,  among  some 
very  pointed  remarks,  said: 

The  routine  life  of  an  officer  in  one  of  our  large  cities  may  perhaps 
produce  an  officer  of  ^reat  method  and  care  in  the  management  of 
unportant  records,  but  is  little  likely  to  form  a  kind  and  judicious  ad- 
viser on  great  military  Questions,  which  the  higher  officers  of  the  staff 
should  be  always.  Probably  no  officer  of  the  line  of  the  army  who 
has  been  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  troops  who  has  not 
thought  very  often,  with  perhaps  some  bitterness,  how  very  much  time 
and  effort  were  expended  over  the  little  affairs  by  the  staff,  how  mat- 
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ters  were  carefully  considered  that  should  be  disposed  by  subordinates, 
and  how  on  questions  of  quite  serious  public  busmess  it  was  sometimes 
impossible  to  obtain  even  an  answer. 

At  this  early  date  Emory  Upton,  who  later  became  an 
advocate  of  a  general  stafiF,  confined  his  recommendations  to 
the  introduction  of  a  detail  or  interchangeable  system  of 
ataff  bureau  organization  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Engineer,  Ordnance  and  Medical  Corps,  line  officers  would 
be  detailed  to  fill  the  Staff  Corps  and  would  retiun  at  stated 
periods  to  duty  with  troops. 

Gkneral  Samuel  W.  Crawford,  who  commanded  a  divi- 
sion at  the  battle  of  Antietam  and  again  at  Gettysburg,  ex- 
pressed very  tritely  an  opinion,  concurred  in  by  all  our 
reformers : 

Whatever  system  is  adopted,  it  should  be  one  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion in  case  of  emergency  or  in  time  of  war.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
the  lack  of  trained  or  experienced  staff  officers.  Had  the  government 
been  able  to  have  furnished  such  officers  to  the  general  officers,  as  they 
were  appointed,  or  to  corps,  division  and  brigade  headquarters,  the 
difference  both  in  economy  and  efficiency  would  have  been  very  great 
I  see  every  reason  why,  in  any  peace  establishment,  the  freest  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  army  to  learn 
these  important  duties. 

General  Abner  Doubleday,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
War,  who  commanded  the  First  Corps  at  Gettysburg,  tersely 
remarked: 

In  my  opinion,  everything  in  the  army  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  fighting  element.  To  transfer  from  the  line  to  the  staff  and  from 
the  staff  to  the  line  has  a  tendency  to  bind  all  parts  together  and  to 
excite  the  young  officers  to  study  and  to  emulate  each  other. 

Twenty  years  before  these  hearings  were  concluded  these 
identical  opinions  existed  in  the  army  and  were  given  expres- 
sion by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  annual  report  for  1857 : 

Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  defects  in  the  organization 
of  the  army,  and  to  various  details  in  reference  to  several  of  its  parts. 
As  these  evils  increase  with  time  and  practice  under  them,  I  must  again 
bring  them  before  you.  To  place  the  staff  in  proper  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  army,  the  law  should  collect  all  the  officers  doing  that  branch 
of  duty  into  one  corps,  to  be  assigned  by  authority  of  the  President 
to  such  duties  as  each  may  seem  to  be  best  fitted  for,  securing  to  each 
the  rank  and  relative  position  he  now  holds.  But  as  some  staff  corps 
are  confined  to  duties  requiring  special  instruction  and  long  experience, 
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their  separate  organization  might  be  retained.  A  ^entml  provision 
dispensing  with  the  staff  bureaus  and  giving  the  President  au^ority  to 
regulate  the  duties  on  the  principles  above  stated,  and  to  transfer,  when 
necessary,  officers  to  and  from  the  line  and  staff,  would  restore  the 
institution  to  its  proper  effectiveness. 

With  all  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress a  conclusion  was  reached  and  announced,  which,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  neglect  to  provide  the  instrumentalities 
and  detailed  laws  to  govern  our  preparedness,  reads  like  a 
practical  joke: 

Our  army  is  viewed  a3  a  nucleus  wherein  is  to  be  acquired  and 
preserved  military  knowledge  and  from  which  should  radiate  the  ele- 
ments of  instruction  and  discipline,  thus  to  form  in  time  of  war  a 
competent  force  endowed  with  talent  to  direct  it  as  a  whole,  and  pro- 
vided with  agencies  capable  of  grasping  the  responsibility,  organization 
and  distribution  of  numerous  supphes  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  suc- 
cessful military  operations. 

From  a  period  long  antedating  the  Civil  War  there  had 
been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  chiefs  of  staflF  bu- 
reaus to  withdraw  from  all  control  by  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  and  to  recognize  no  authority  except  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Several  years  after  the  close  of  the 
hearings,  from  which  excerpts  have  been  given,  and  four 
days  after  he  assumed  the  oflSce  of  President,  General  Grant 
undertook  to  settle  the  long-debated  question  of  authority 
by  directing  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  to  report  to  and  act  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  general  commanding  the  army, 
who  at  that  time  was  General  Sherman.  Instead  of  a  loyal 
acceptance  of  the  order,  its  revocation  was  accomplished  in 
a  few  days  and  the  bureau  chiefs  secured  an  order  from  the 
new  Secretary  of  War,  John  A.  Rawlins,  that  all  official 
business  requiring  his  action  should  be  submitted  by  the 
bureau  chiefs  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Under  this  system 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  became  a  figurehead 
and  did  not  even  have  control  of  orders  issued  daily  in  his 
name  to  the  army.  The  desire  of  bureau  chiefs  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  control  of  the  Commanding  General  led  them  to 
cause  to  be  inserted  in  nearly  all  legislation  imposing  duties 
upon  their  bureaus  provisions  that  the  business  should  be 
executed  under  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  result  was  to 
overburden  the  Secretary  of  War  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  unable  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  manifold  duties 
thrust  upon  him.    Those  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and 
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discipline  of  the  army  had  now  lost  control  of  its  equipment 
and  supply.  The  absorption  by  the  bureau  chiefs  of  all 
power  carried  with  it  responsibility,  as  they  were  to  learn 
in  the  next  crisis  of  war,  when  the  breakdown  of  their  care- 
fully hedged  system  gave  the  reformers  the  opportunity  they 
had  striven  for  since  the  war  with  Mexico  half  a  century 
before. 

In  my  studies  of  our  military  history  I  have  often  been 
impressed  with  the  number  of  proposed  reforms  that  took 
fifty  years  to  bring  about.  Among  the  notable  things  may 
be  mentioned  smokeless  powder,  the  formula  for  which  was 
purchased  by  our  G  ovemment  from  the  inventor  in  Germany 
m  1846.  After  being  tested  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
and  its  efficiency  established,  it  was  recommended  by  that 
department  that  the  new  powder  be  not  adopted,  for  reasons 
which  now  would  seem  uncanny. 

It  is  remarkable  that  any  of  the  serious-minded  reformers 
should  have  maintained  enthusiasm  and  hopefulness  under 
the  discouragements  of  our  antiquated  system.  The  remark 
was  often  heard  that  nothing  but  a  sound  whipping  and 
serious  disaster  could  possibly  arouse  public  opinion  suffi- 
ciently to  make  itself  felt  in  the  creation  of  a  correct  mili- 
taiy  policy. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  had  attracted  our  seri- 
ous concern  for  fifty  years  and  we  had  endeavored  to  buy  the 
island  and  evade  difficulty.  No  one  dreamed  that  a  war  with 
Spain  would  sever  the  last  of  her  overseas  possessions  and 
reopen  the  whole  subject  of  army  reform  at  the  same  time, 
but  such  was  the  result,  for  public  opinion  was  aroused  over 
our  shortcomings  to  a  degree  that  victory  could  not  assuage 
and  still. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  war  a  new  Secretary  of  War  was  installed, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  reached  a  determina- 
tion to  analyze  the  military  system  and  reconstruct  and  re- 
form it  where  necessary.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  work,  and  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  having 
participated  in  many  reforms  which  are  now  repaying  a 
thousand-fold  for  all  the  strain  incident  to  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  serv^ed  under  Emory 
Upton,  a  rare  and  far-seeing  student.  Selected  by  General 
Sherman  to  make  a  tour  of  the  world  to  study  the  military 
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systems  with  a  view  to  improving  our  own,  he  visited  many 
countries,  and  upon  his  return  made  a  comprehensive  report, 
which  was  promptly  filed  in  the  pigeonholes  of  the  War  De- 
partment. General  Upton  then  embraced  his  conclusions 
and  recommendations  in  a  volume.  The  Armies  of  Europe 
and  Asia  J  and  found  a  publisher  with  sufficient  patriotism 
to  print  the  book.  Among  the  first  magazine  articles  written 
by  me  nearly  thirty  years  ago  was  one  in  which  I  urged  that 
Upton's  work  be  not  allowed  to  die  without  action.  I  was 
a  lieutenant  then  and  little  dreamed  that  within  ten  or  twelve 
years  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  present  briefs  to  a  lawyer 
Secretary,  backed  by  the  studies  of  Upton  concerning  several 
important  reforms. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  regret  to  me  that  some  of 
those  who  had  long  ago  so  clearly  comprehended  the  defects 
of  our  military  system  were  not  among  the  living  to  witness 
the  final  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  reforms  they  had 
urged  in  vain.  Few,  if  any,  of  their  plans  have  been  adopted 
as  a  whole,  but  the  seed  they  had  sown  bore  fruit  in  the 
establishment  of  the  detail  system,  post-graduate  schools  and 
finally  a  General  StaflF  Corps.  All  this  was  brought  about 
in  the  face  of  much  inertia  and  sometimes  serious  opposition. 
When  I  had  submitted  for  approval  a  general  order  prepared 
by  me  after  long  study  of  all  the  points  involved,  and  which 
established  the  Army  War  College,  the  General  Service  and 
Staff  School,  and  Garrison  schools,  as  part  of  a  system  in- 
tended to  coordinate  military  education,  I  was  astounded  to 
learn  that  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  had  filed 
objections  to  the  abolition  of  the  garrison  lyceum,  an  insti- 
tution established  a  few  years  before  without  standards  of 
any  kind  and  with  no  provisions  for  graduation  from  the 
never-ending  round  of  service  manuals  and  essays.  The 
record  was  all  against  their  continuance  and  the  lyceums  were 
abolished.  With  these  important  matters  adjusted,  the 
newly-reorganized  army  of  1901  was  prepared  for  its  for- 
ward movement  of  preparation.  There  still  remained  the 
greater  accomplishment — ^the  creation  of  a  General  Staff. 

When  the  preparation  of  this  great  and  important  reform 
was  entrusted  to  me  I  really  believed  it  possible  to  create  a 
General  Staff  Corps  and  inject  it  into  the  then  existing  sys- 
tem, but  eventually  it  became  certain  that  the  best  results 
could  be  obtained  only  by  eliminating  the  office  of  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Army,  which  had  long  been  merely  an 
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empty  title,  luring  prominent  generals  to  sm*e  disappoint- 
ment and  lifelong  grievances. .  I  then  submitted  the  bill  which 
created  a  Chief  of  Staff  with  power  of  supervision  and  coor- 
dination of  bureaus,  as  well  as  of  the  other  parts  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  After  many  buffetings  and  storms,  it 
was  finally  enacted  into  law,  but  as  a  salve  to  the  opposition  it 
was  made  operative  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  retirement  of 
the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Commanding  Grcneral  of  the 
Army. 

Now  that  the  necessity  for  a  general  staff  for  the  army 
has  become  generally  recognized  throughout  the  nation  and 
we  are  proceeding  to  make  war  along  carefully-planned 
lines,  it  does  not  make  palatable  reading  to  go  over  the  hear- 
ing of  a  chief  of  bureau  who  asked  to  be  heard  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
President.  He  was  a  typical  bureaucrat,  with  much  political 
influence,  and  secured  the  defeat  of  the  measure  in  the  fea- 
tiu-es  relating  to  the  absorption  by  the  General  Staff,  of  the 
corps  of  which  he  was  the  chief.  As  he  held  a  permanent 
position,  and  had  many  years  to  serve  before  reaching  the 
i«e  of  retirement,  an  arr^gement  was  entered  into  whereby 
he  could  be  promoted  if  he  applied  for  immediate  retirement. 

Generally  speaking,  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  were  not  en- 
thusiastic about  outside  reformers,  but  the  majority  of  them 
appeared  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  the  revised  General  Staff 
Bill  became  a  law  at  the  next  session.  The  animus  of  some  of 
the  permanent  officials,  who  remained  in  office  while  Secre- 
taries came  and  passed  on  without  leaving  serious  scars  on 
bureaucratic  privilege,  was  never  deeply  concealed,  and  in 
later  years  the  bureau  chiefs  were  always  assured  of  the 
sympathy  of  friends  on  the  committees  of  Congress,  as  evi* 
denced  by  the  restrictive  clauses  appearing  at  intervals  in 
acts  intended  to  limit  and  hedge  in  the  operations  of  the  Gen^ 
eral  Staff.  Many  of  the  vindictive  opponents  of  the  great 
reform  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  General 
Staff  seem  in  recent  years  to  have  met  their  Waterloo,  and 
the  Army  moves  forward. 

When  an  old  officer  of  the  regular  army  harks  back  to 
the  period  of  the  Indian  Wars,  following  close  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  incident  to  the  Civil  War,  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  and  desertions.  There  was  no  vegetable  com- 
ponent of  the  ration  in  those  days  and  part  of  the  soldiers' 
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flour  was  taken  to  support  the  regimental  band,  though  only 
tiie  organizations  at  headquarters  ever  were  privileged  to 
hear  any  music.  Officers  were  called  upon  to  contribute  for 
the  purchase  of  instruments  and  music.  The  men  for  the 
bands  were  taken  from  the  strength  of  small  companies. 

My  personal  experience  had  been  unique,  for  my  urgent 
recommendations  as  the  regimental  supply  officer  that  pota- 
toes be  added  to  the  ration  brought -forth  a  request  from  the 
Commissary  Grcneral  that  my  letters  on  that  subject  should 
be  stopped  by  order.  I  survived  to  see  the  vegetable  ration 
given  to  our  troops,  and  when  I  was  directed  to  prepare  the 
act  reorganizing  the  army  after  the  war  with  Spain,  I  took 
particular  pains  to  procure  the  legal  establishment  of  bands 
and  provision  to  support  them  without  reduction  of  the  sol- 
dier's flour  ration.  With  the  passing  of  the  years  and  the 
coming  of  wars  the  food  and  pay  have  both  been  bettered, 
until  all  cause  for  just  complaint  has  been  removed. 

During  a  long  course  of  years  many  notes  had  accumu- 
lated and  I  prepared  a  book  on  the  American  Army.  Fol- 
lowing its  publication  and  m^  retirement  for  age  soon  after, 
I  was  invited  to  assist  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate 
in  preparing  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916.  I  have 
never  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  patience  and  patriotism  ex- 
ceeding that  shown  by  a  small  number  of  the  committee  in 
listening  to  advice,  and  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
compromises  of  the  widely  divergent  interests  demanding 
recognition  in  the  new  laws.  It  was  shocking  to  see  so  many 
evidences  of  unseemly  selfishness,  parading  under  the  ban- 
ners of  preparedness.  The  National  Guard  Association, 
the  Dental  Association,  the  Medical  Association,  the  Veteri- 
nary Association,  the  Chaplains'  Association  and  other  inter- 
ests, all  demanding  rank  and  other  considerations,  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  the  real  object  of  the  legislation,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fighting  machine.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
with  general  elections  approaching  no  legislation  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  fighting  forces  could  be  obtained  with- 
out giving  way  to  the  demands  of  the  many  associations. 

For  many  years  I  had  been  trjring  to  obtain  legislation 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  young  soldiers  in  the  ranks 
as  cadets  at  West  Point.  With  so  much  wrangling,  it  seemed 
that  the  general  bill  would  be  delayed,  and  I  requested  the 
committee  to  act  on  the  provision  for  these  cadet  appoint- 
m^its  as  a  separate  bill.    This  was  immediately  assented  to, 


IS  NATURE  CRUEL? 

BY  JOHN  BURBOUGHS 


To  deny  that  Nature  is  cruel,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  were,  to  the  majority  of  persons,  like  denying  that 
blood  is  red,  or  that  fire  will  bum.  We  use  the  term  "  cruel  " 
loosely,  and  interpret  the  ways  of  Nature  in  terms  of  our 
own  psychology.  Thus  a  well-known  philosopher  and 
writer.  Professor  Jacks  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford, 
in  writing  upon  "  Our  Common  Foe  '"  in  a  recent  magazine 
article  takes  it  for  granted  at  the  outset  that  Nature  is  cruel, 
and  moreover,  that  she  is  as  cruel  as  the  Grermans  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  in  this  crudest  of  all  wars.  "  There  is  a 
cruelty  in  Nature,"  he  says,  "  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  our 
age  to  realize  how  immense  is  its  range  and  how  appalling 
its  effects ; "  we  realize  it,  he  says,  when  we  read  the  story 
of  Germany's  treatment  of  her  prisoners,  the  story  of  her 
submarines,  and  her  conduct  toward  unoffending  non-com- 
batants generally. 

What  worse  thing  could  be  said  about  Nature  than  that 
she  is  as  bad  as  the  Germans?  It  almost  makes  us  suspect 
treachery  and  death  in  her  summer  breezes  and  her  sunshine. 
Dr.  Jacks  seeks  to  justify  his  charge  by  averring  that  man  is 
a  part  of  Nature  and  that  in  him  are  summarized  her  good 
and  her  evil  qualities.  Of  course,  in  a  certain  sense  this  is 
true.  But  in  seeking  to  solve  the  problems  of  his  life,  man 
separates  himself  from  the  rest  of  Nature  and  holds  himself 
amenable  to  standards  of  conduct  that  he  does  not  apply  to 
the  orders  below  him.  He  regards  himself  as  a  superior 
being.  He  is  a  part  of  Nature^  but  of  an  emancipated  and 
regenerated  Nature.  He  is  one  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  only  in  his  purely  animal  aspects. 
As  a  moral  and  spiritual  being  with  a  sense  of  truth  and 
justice,  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  as  well  as  of  their  op- 
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posites, — falsehood,  cruelty,  injustice, — ^he  stands  on  a  higher 
plane.  He  cannot  justify  his  conduct  by  an  appeal  to  brute 
Nature  or  to  biological  laws.  His  sins  are  more  scarlet  and 
his  virtues  more  divine  than  those  of  his  unmoral  and  unrea* 
soning  brute  neighbors.  His  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong  is  the  touchstone  by  which  all  his  deeds  are  to  be  tried. 

Tennyson's  agonizing  line — "  Nature  red  in  tooth  and 
claw  " — tends,  especially  in  these  days  of  world-wide  human 
carnage,  to  make  one  see  the  whole  animal  kingdom  with 
blood-dripping  claws  and  jaws.  But  it  is  not  so.  At  its 
worst  this  "  tooth  and  claw  "  business  applies  only  to  a  frac- 
tion of  wild  life.  The  vast  army  of  the  seed  eaters,  the  plant 
eaters,  the  fruit  eaters,  upon  which  the  flesh  eaters  subsist, 
and  help  keep  in  check,  is  greatly  in  the  ascendency. 

The  whole  truth  of  this  matter  of  the  cruelty  of  Nature 
may  be  put  in  a  nut-shell:  Nature  as  seen  in  animal  life  is 
sanguinary,  but  only  man  is  crv^l.  Only  man  deliberately 
and  intentionally  inflicts  pain,  only  man  tortiu^s  his  victims, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  their  agony.  No  other  creature  goes 
out  of  its  way  to  inflict  suffering;  no  other  creature  acts 
from  the  motive  of  cruelty,  or  the  will  to  give  pain. 

Natiu*e  kills,  but  does  not  torture.  The  biological  laws 
are  neither  human  nor  inhuman,  they  are  inhuman.  If  in 
following  the  rule  that  might  makes  right,  the  Germans  seek 
their  justification  by  an  appeal  to  the  biological  laws,  then 
do  they  fall  below  the  beasts  of  the  field,  because  they  are 
moral  beings,  and  know  good  from  evil. 

Biological  laws  are  not  concerned  about  the  moral  law. 
Not  till  we  reach  man's  moral  nature  does  this  law  have  any 
validity ;  then  it  becomes  a  biological  law,  because  it  has  sur- 
vival value.  Could  the  race  of  man  ever  have  developed  as 
we  now  see  it  without  the  conceptions  of  right  and  justice 
and  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness?  As  time  passes,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  most  righteous  and  humanitarian 
nation  will  be  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  progressive. 
The  great  strength  of  the  Allied  cause  in  this  war  is  that  it 
is  founded  upon  an  ideal  conception  of  international  justice 
and  comity.  President  Wilson  has  set  this  for^  in  such 
wonderful  completeness  that  it  will  shine  in  our  political 
firmament  for  all  time  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
And  the  weakness  of  the  Grcrman  cause,  and  that  wluch  will 
result  in  its  ultimate  overthrow,  is  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
spirit  and  the  aims  of  the  pirate  and  the  highwayman. 
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When  we  speak  of  Nature's  cruelty  we  are  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  blood  and  death  necessarily  mean  cruelty,  where- 
as cruelty,  as  I  have  said,  means  an  intentional  infliction  of 
pain  or  suffering.  Is  the  surgeon  cruel  when  he  performs  an 
operation?  Do  your  own  carnivorous  habits  imply  cruelty? 
The  slaughter-house  is  not  a  pleasant  object  to  contemplate; 
the  sight  of  blood  disturbs  most  of  us;  its  sight  and  smell 
excite  even  the  unreasoning  brutes.  But  it  is  the  wanton 
shedding  of  blood  that  reacts  unfavorably  upon  ourselves, 
and  makes  us  indiflFerent  to  the  suffering  which  blood  so  often 
implies.  Life  is  a  wonderful  and  precious  gift,  and  we  do 
not  like  to  see  it  wantonly  destroyed. 

Professor  Jacks  speaks  of  "  the  hot  foul  breath  of  Na- 
ture's cruelty,"  a  sentence  which  is  mild  enough  when  applied 
to  the  Germans,  but  which  is  not  justified  when  applied  to 
universal  Nature.  We  can  hardly  accuse  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter and  force  of  being  cruel  when  they  destroy  us;  if  they 
were  not  true  to  themselves,  what  permanence  would  there 
be  to  life  or  to  anything  else?  Fire  and  flood,  the  earthquake 
and  the  tornado,  cause  pain  and  death,  gravity  will  crush 
us  as  soon  as  sustain  us,  but  these  forces  are  not  cruel,  because 
there  is  no  will  to  inflict  suffering;  they  are  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  things  upon  which  our  life  and  well-being  depend. 

Nature,  in  the  action  of  her  mechanical  and  chemical 
forces  as  they  go  their  way  about  us,  is  apparently  as  indif- 
ferent to  man  as  to  all  other  forms  of  life,  but,  to  speak  in 
the  same  terms  of  our  human  experience,  something  must 
have  been  solicitous  about  man  or  he  would  not  be  here  and 
in  a  world  so  well  suited  to  his  development  and  well-being. 
In  the  conflict  of  forces  he  has  had  to  take  his  chances  with 
other  forms  of  life,  but  his  powers  of  adaptation  and  inven- 
tion far  surpass  those  of  all  other  creatures.  Not  an  atom, 
not  a  pebble,  will  turn  aside  to  save  him  from  destruction; 
unrelenting  and  unpitying  Nature  is  the  school  in  which  his 
powers  have  been  developed,  and  for  him  to  call  Nature 
"  cruel  "  in  her  treatment  of  him  is  for  a  child  to  upbraid  the 
parent  whose  guidance  and  discipline  foster  and  safeguard 
the  coming  man.  Could  man  have  become  man  on  any  ot^er 
terms? 

Love  is  creation^s  final  law,  though  Tennyson  seems  to 
doubt  it  when  he  looks  upon  Nature  as  "  red  in  tooth  and 
claw."  But  tooth  and  claw  do  not  necessarily  imply  cruelty, 
since  the  crudest  of  all  animals — ^man — ^has  them  not;  they 
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imply  the  dependence  of  one  form  of  life  upon  another  form, 
and  are  thus  associated  in  our  minds  with  that  most  heinous 
of  all  crimes,  murder.  It  is  Nature's  seeming  indiflFerence 
to  life  which  causes  us  to  charge  her  with  cruelty.  Our  minds 
can  take  in  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  scheme  of  things,  and 
what  we  do  take  in  we  make  a  personal  application  of  to  our- 
selves. We  humanize  when  we  should  generalize.  The  love 
of  the  Eternal  for  man  appears  not  to  be  that  of  a  father  for 
his  son,  or  of  a  mother  for  her  child ;  it  is  more  like  that  of  a 
general  for  his  army ;  he  is  going  to  lead  that  army  through 
toil  and  agony  and  death,  but  he  is  going  to  lead  it  to  victory. 
The  long  road  of  evolution  which  man  has  traversed  is  a  hard 
road,  but  the  battle  is  won.  He  has  paid  the  price  of  his 
development  in  toil  and  suffering,  but  the  victory  is  at  last 
secure.  The  flower  and  fruit  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  have  come  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

The  Germans  have  wilfully  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
natural  biological  law  of  righteousness  or  rightness,  and  their 
punishment  is  sure  to  be  swift  and  adequate.  They  have 
made  a  religion  of  cruelty,  as  man  alone  has  exhibited  it,  and 
have  cultivated  the  will  to  destroy  and  defame  till  mankind, 
with  one  accord,  has  bestowed  upon  them  their  ancestral 
name,  the  Huns.  They  have  gone  forth  to  bum  and  pillage 
and  murder,  and,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  destroy  the 
very  earth  of  the  peoples  they  sought  to  conquer.  They  have 
summoned  to  their  aid  all  the  diabolical  forces  of  which 
chemistry  is  capable,  and  if  they  could  control  the  seismic 
and  meteorological  forces  as  well,  who  doubts  that  they  would 
make  a  desert,  blackened  with  fire  and  torn  by  earthquakes, 
where  dwell  the  nations  that  oppose  them? 

The  spirit  they  have  shown  in  this  war,  and  the  nefarious 
crimes  they  have  been  guilty  of,  make  it  a  serious  question 
whether  or  not  they  should  not  be  forever  cast  out  from  the 
family  of  civilized  nations;  whether  indeed  they  should  not 
be  completely  wiped  off  the  map  as  a  nation,  and  their  power 
for  further  evil  forever  destroyed. 

"  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  of  the  future,*'  says  Dr. 
Jacks,  "  for  a  people  whose  policy  is  tainted  by  the  instinct 
for  cruelty." 

If  Nature  were  as  cruel  as  the  G^ermans  are,  if  the  same 
lust  for  blood  and  suffering  had  run  in  her  veins,  if  she  had, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  riot  and  wantonness,  destroyed  her  own 
creatures  and  laid  waste  her  own  provinces,  would  you  or  I, 
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or  anyone  else,  have  been  here  to  pass  judgment  upon  her 
doings? 

There  is  blood  and  death  in  the  jungle,  but  no  lust  of 
pain;  but  in  the  G^erman  prisons,  and  in  the  path  of  Ger- 
many's armies,  there  is  the  deliberate  infliction  of  suflFering 
and  agony  for  their  own  sakes,  so  that  for  generations  to 
come  the  name  of  G^ermany  will  stand  for  all  that  is  selfish, 
cruel,  unchivalrous,  ignoble,  insulting,  and  bestial  in  human 
history.  The  Prussian  officer  spits  in  the  face  of  his  prisoners 
of  a  like  rank,  and  follows  this  with  insulting  epithets  and 
blows,  and  seeks  in  every  way  to  bring  them  down  to  his  own 
bestial  level.  The  Prussian  nurse  brings  to  a  wounded 
British  soldier  the  glass  of  water  he  begs  for,  holds  it  close 
to  his  face,  then  pours  it  on  the  ground  and  hands  him  the 

Nature  has  an  anesthetic  of  her  own  which  she  uses  in 
taking  life.  The  carnivorous  animals  inflict  far  less  pain 
than  appearances  would  seem  to  indicate.  Tooth  and  claw 
usually  overwhelm  by  a  sudden  blow,  and  sudden  blows  be- 
numb and  paralyze.  Violence  in  this  light  is  the  handmaiden 
of  Mercy.  If  the  siu'geon  could  perform  his  operations  in 
the  same  sudden  and  violent  manner,  an  anesthetic  would 
rarely  be  needed.  Livingston  was  conscious  of  but  little  pain 
when  in  the  jaws  of  a  Ron,  and  its  prey  no  doubt  feels  as 
little.  The  human  criminal,  electrocuted  or  hung  or  be- 
headed, probably  experiences  but  little  conscious  suffering. 
Anyone  whose  life  has  been  suddenly  imperilled  by  a  railway 
or  a  runaway  accident  knows  how  blessed  is  the  blankness 
which  comes  over  his  mind  at  the  most  critical  moment;  the 
suddenness  and  intensity  of  his  alarm  blots  out  consciousness, 
and  he  retains  no  memory  of  just  what  happened.  The  sol- 
dier in  battle  may  be  seriously  or  fatally  wounded  and  not  be 
aware  of  it  till  some  time  afterward.  A  crushing  or  tearing 
blow  disrupts  the  machinery  of  sensation.  It  is  only  when 
we  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  mouse  with  which  the 
cat  IS  playing  that  we  pity  it ;  it  does  not  experience  the  agony 
we  would  feel  imder  like  conditions ;  it  is  usually  un wounded ; 
it  does  not  know  what  awaits  it  and  its  comparative  freedom 
of  movement  soothes  its  alarm. 

Dr.  Jacks  speaks  of  the  bloody  work  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  but  the  struggle  for  existence  is  largely  a  bloodless 
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struggle  of  adaptation.  Through  it,  every  creature  sooner 
or  later  finds  its  place,  finds  where  it  fits  into  the  scheme  of 
things.  Through  it  the  mouse  finds  its  place,  and  the  lion 
its,  and  man  has  found  his.  Living  bodies  are  not  ready- 
made,  so  to  speak,  like  the  parts  of  machinery ;  they  are  con- 
stantly in  the  making,  and  their  making  is  a  process  of  trans- 
formation. The  horse,  as  we  know  him,  was  millions  of  years 
in  the  making ;  so  was  the  elephant ;  so  was  man ;  so  was  every 
other  form  of  life.  The  struggle  for  existence  as  a  whole  is 
cruel  only  so  far  as  all  discipline  and  all  insensible  modifica- 
tions and  adaptations  under  the  pressure  of  environment  are 
cruel ;  it  is  good  in  the  guise  of  evil ;  it  is  the  stem  beneficence 
of  impartial  law.  The  greater  the  power  of  adaptation,  the 
more  fit  is  the  animal  or  plant  to  survive,  and  this  power  of 
adaptation  is  mainly  what  distinguishes  living  bocUes  from 
non-living.  Inanimate  bodies  tend  to  adjust  themselves  to 
one  another  through  mechanical  laws;  animate  bodies  tend 
to  adapt  themselves  to  one  another  and  to  their  environment 
through  vital  laws. 

The  struggle  for  existence  is  for  the  most  part  a  struggle 
with  inanimate  nature — with  climate,  soil,  wind,  flood.  A 
peaceful  struggle  is  going  on  all  around  us  at  all  times, 
among  men  as  among  animals  and  plants :  a  struggle  to  live, 
to  compel  Nature  to  yield  us  the  things  needed  for  our  lives. 
It  is  not  often  competition — an  effort  to  win  what  another 
must  lose :  it  is  an  effort  to  seize  and  appropriate  the  elements 
that  all  may  have  on  equal  terms,  by  the  exercise  of  strength, 
industry,  wit,  prudence.  Life  is  predacious  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  In  the  wilds,  in  the  jungle,  one  form  devours  another 
form,  but  Nature  compensates.  A  fuller  measure  of  life  is 
given  to  those  forms  that  are  the  prey  of  other  forms;  they 
are  more  prolific.  The  rats  and  mice  are  vastly  more  pro- 
lific than  the  weasels  or  the  owls  that  feed  upon  them;  the 
rabbits  have  ten  young  to  one  of  their  enemy,  the  fox;  the 
lesser  birds  greatly  outnumber  the  hawks;  the  little  fishes 
that  are  the  food  of  the  big  fishes  swarm  in  the  sea. 

Probably  no  species  is  ever  exterminated  by  its  natural 
enemies.  These  enemies  only  keep  it  in  check.  The  birds 
keep  the  insects  from  ruining  vegetation,  which  is  the  source 
of  all  food.  Slay  all  the  lions  in  Africa,  and  probably  the 
struggle  for  existence  of  the  antelope  tribe  would  soon  be 
harder  than  it  is  now.  Hence  the  animals  of  prey  are  a  good 
gift  even  to  the  animals  they  prey  upon.    The  plus  of  the 
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breeding  instinct  of  the  latter  would  in  time  result  in  over- 
population and  in  famine. 

The  things  that  are  preyed  upon  are  more  joyous  and 
contented  than  their  enemies.  The  carnivorous  animals  are 
solitary  and  morose,  the  birds  of  prey  are  the  same.  The 
chipmunk  seems  to  have  a  much  better  time  than  the  weasel, 
the  bluebird  than  the  owl  that  lines  its  nest  with  blue  feathers. 
One  might  envy  the  song  sparrow,  or  the  vesper  sparrow, 
or  the  robin,  but  never  the  shrike  nor  the  sharp-skinned  hawk 
that  pursue  them.  The  eagle  is  a  ^rand  bird,  but  evidently 
the  lark  is  much  the  happier.  The  jay  devours  the  eggs  and 
the  young  of  the  smaller  birds,  but  these  birds  greatly  out- 
strip him  in  the  race  of  life.  The  murderers  evidently  have 
less  joy  in  their  lives  than  the  murdered.  The  crow  rarely 
sheds  blood,  and,  compared  with  the  hawk,  he  is  a  happy-all- 
the-year-round  vagabond. 

Nature  has  made  the  wild  creatures  fearful  of  their  nat- 
ural enemies,  and  has  endowed  them  with  means  to  escape 
them ;  then  she  has  equipped  these  enemies  with  weapons  and 
instincts  to  defeat  this  (her  own)  purpose.  She  plays  one 
hand  against  another.  Wild  life  is  divided  into  two  warring 
camps,  and,  as  in  our  own  wars,  new  devices  for  defense  on 
the  one  hand  are  met  with  new  devices  of  attack  on  the  other. 
The  little  night  rodents  have  big  and  sharp  eyes,  but  the 
owl  that  preys  upon  them  has  big  and  sharp  eyes  also,  and 
his  flight  is  as  silent  as  a  shadow.  You  see.  Nature  is  im- 
partial; she  has  the  good  of  all  creatures  at  heart.  If  it  is 
good  for  the  hawk  to  eat  the  bird,  it  is  good  for  the  bird  to 
be  equipped  with  swift  wings  and  sharp  eyes  to  evade  the 
hawk.  A  little  more  advantage  on  either  side  and  the  game 
would  be  blocked — the  birds  would  fail,  or  the  hawks  would 
starve.  As  it  is,  "  the  race  is  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to 
the  strong."  Nature  keeps  the  balance.  Action  and  reaction 
are  equal.  The  skunk  and  the  porcupine  have  little  or  no 
fear,  neither  have  they  much  wit.  Their  weapons  of  defence 
are  nearly  always  ready,  and  that  of  the  porcupine  acts 
automatically;  that  of  the  skunk  is  a  little  more  deliberate 
and  inflicts  less  pain,  but  gives  great  discomfort  and  dis- 
comfiture. 

Nature  keeps  one  form  in  check  with  another  form,  and 
thus,  like  a  wise  capitalist,  distributes  her  investments  so  that 
the  income  is  constant.  If  she  put  her  funds  all  in  mice  and 
birds,  the  cats  and  owls  would  soon  starve;  if  she  put  them 
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all  in  woodchucks,  the  pastures  and  meadows  would  soon  fail 
the  herds.  And  this  reminds  me  how  man  often  disturbs  the 
balance  of  nature ;  the  clearing  up  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  have  held  in  check  the  natural  enemies  of  the  wood- 
diucks — foxes  and  owls — at  the  same  time  that  they  have 
greatly  increased  the  woodchuck*s  sources  of  food  supply, 
so  that  in  some  sections  these  rodents  have  become  a  real  pest 
to  the  farmer.  The  same  changed  conditions  appreciably 
favor  the  meadow  mice,  and  they,  too,  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  But  this  increase  again  may  stimulate  the  increase 
of  the  mice-hunting  hawks,  and  thus  the  balance  be  main- 
tained. Herein  lies  the  danger  of  introducing  new  forms  of 
wild  life  in  a  country — their  natural  enemies  arc  not  always 
on  hand  to  check  them.  The  mongoose  has  overrun  Jamaica 
and  has  not  yet  found  an  adequate  natural  enemy.  Intro- 
duced into  this  country  it  would  be  an  incalculable  calamity, 
though  in  time  it  would  doubtless  meet  with  a  natural  check. 
Our  weasels,  to  which  family  the  mongoose  belongs,  are  pro- 
lific, and  seem  to  have  few  natural  enemies,  and  yet 
they  do  not  unduly  increase;  it  seems  as  if  some  unknown 
hand  must  stay  them.  They  prey  upon  all  the  smaller 
rodents  and  find  them  easy  victims,  yet  these  rodents  are 
vastly  more  numerous  than  the  blood  suckers.  I  often  see 
marks  upon  the  snow  where  the  muskrat  and  the  rabbit  have 
fallen  before  them,  and  yet  one  sees  scores  of  these  animals 
to  one  weasel  or  mink. 

How  our  domestic  animals  would  suffer  if  they  had  the 
gift  of  ideation  and  knew  what  awaited  them  I  Pope  antici- 
pated me  when  he  wrote : 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason  could  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

If  the  horse  only  knew  his  own  strength,  and  knew  that 
he  had  "  rights,"  would  there  not  soon  be  a  horse  rebellion? 
Would  the  swine  and  the  cattle  fatten  in  their  pens  and  stalls 
if  they  knew  what  is  before  them  ?  Animals  suflFer  no  mental 
anguish  either  over  the  past  or  concerning  the  future;  they 
live  in  the  present  moment ;  no  future  looms  before  them,  no 
past  haunts  their  memories.  Their  pain  is  brief,  their  joy 
18  imconscious ;  they  live  to  feed  and  breed ;  they  slay  without 
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penalties,  and  they  are  slain  without  remorse ;  they  find  their 
place  and  live  their  day,  and  Mother  Nature  reaps  the 
harvest. 

Would  we  have  a  world  without  struggle  or  pain  or  fric- 
tion of  any  kind  ?  G<X)d  means  ease,  leisure,  secimty ;  but  it 
means  something  more:  it  means  achievement,  victory,  the 
overcoming  of  evil,  the  development  of  power,  the  making  of 
the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in,  and  much  more.  Is  Nature 
a  tyrant  because  we  have  to  earn  our  living?  Because  we 
have  to  plow  and  plant  and  hoe?  Because  flood  and  fire  will 
destroy  us,  and  the  winds  wrack  us,  if  we  loose  our  grip? 
We  have  life  on  these  terms,  the  terms  of  struggle ;  they  are 
the  conditions  that  beget  and  sustain  life.  A  world  void  of 
evil,  as  we  use  the  word,  would  be  a  world  void  of  good  also ; 
it  would  be  a  negative  world.  Without  death  there  can  be 
no  life;  without  struggle  there  can  be  no  power. 

John  Burroughs. 


TO  A  FRIEND  IN  ROME 

BY  AKNE   C.   E.   ALLIN80K 


Arnica  Mia: 

It  is  a  warm  May  night.  I  have  been  in  a  garden  where 
the  moonlight  falls  on  a  little  marble  Pan,  playing  his  pipe 
at  the  edge  of  a  sunken  pool.  I  was  sent  there  to  rest,  and 
I  sat  on  the  low  stone  parapet  about  the  pool,  and  thought 
of  you  in  Italy.  Almost  for  the  moment  it  might  have  been 
one  of  our  Roman  gardens.  But  to  let  my  eyes  rove  was  to 
find  myself  still  in  New  England.  The  garden  runs  along 
the  southern  side  of  a  white  wooden  house  with  green  shut- 
ters. The  flower  beds  flout  the  long  winter  with  early  tulips. 
Lilies  of  the  valley  lurk  in  their  depths  of  green.  Elm  trees, 
freshly  leaved,  soar  in  buoyant  dignity  above  the  white  fence, 
and  upon  the  soft  air  drifts  the  scent  of  lilacs. 

But  in  the  midst  of  New  England  traditions  a  lover  of 
Italy  has  set  a  little  formal  space  of  clear  water,  and  placed 
at  its  rim  the  gay-hearted,  goat-footed  little  Pan,  whose 
pointed  ears  still  seem  to  listen  for  the  evening  note  of  the 
nightingale,  whose  pipe,  held  with  careless  rapture  to  his 
lovely  mouth,  still  seems  to  call  to  shepherds  on  the  hillsides 
of  Italy.  And  so,  although  I  belong  here  and  tarry  here 
among  the  elms  and  the  lilacs,  my  heart  follows  you  down 
over  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  through  olive  groves  and 
ilexes,  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  Or  are  there  no  ilexes  and  no 
olive  trees  any  longer?  I  am  told  that  vast  tracts  of  silvery 
gray  orchards  have  been  cut  down  to  supply  with  fuel  the 
munition  factories  of  Italy.  Nothing — ^not  even  the  terrible 
stories  of  the  refugees  whom  you  have  gone  to  save — ^has  so 
smitten  me  with  a  sense  of  the  diflFerence  between  now  and 
then. 

Then!  .  .  .  The  night  sighs  with  memories.  For  it 
was  May  when  we  were  first  in  Rome  together.  Roses  filled 
the  gardens  and  himg  over  the  walls  and  comforted  the 
Forum.    Jocund  Stefano  and  you,  in  your  bridal  bloom,  had 
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come  down  from  GUittingen.  I  came  from  Leipzig,  and 
silver-tongued  Jerry  and  Christopher,  son  of  the  morning, 
joined  us  from  Munich.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
and  we  were  having  our  academic  Wanderjahr.  "  In  those 
brave  days,  when  we  were  twenty-one,"  Prussia  had  not  yet 
destroyed  the  Germany  of  integrity  and  homely  charm,  of 
industry  and  untrammelled  thought  and  beautiful  music. 
We  had  become  devoted,  in  our  various  cities,  to  the  simple, 
hearty,  human  ways  of  a  people  whom  we  had  found  not 
elegant  but  kind,  not  fastidious  but  warm-hearted,  not  en- 
chanting but  lovable.  Frohlichkeit  and  Heiterkeit  and 
GemutUchkeit — ^these  were  daily  assets  in  our  environment. 
In  the  tidy  parks  and  public  gardens  men  and  women  and 
children  really  seemed  to  us  merry  and  gay  and  of  a  cosy 
friendliness.  But  when  the  University  faculties  ceased  from 
lecturing,  and  spring  was  in  the  air,  we  stretched  our  wings 
and  made  the  immemorial  flight  from  the  north  to  Italy. 

In  spite  of  the  roses,  my  first  memory  of  Rome  always 
comes  clad  in  a  shimmer  of  gold  and  purple,  because  of  the 
wistaria  that  clustered  thick  in  the  sunshine  at  the  Tre  Fon- 
tane,  on  that  early  May  morning  when  you  and  I  walked  in 
the  old  cloisters  there,  and  found  a  certain  tranquilizing 
release  from  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow  of  the  persistent  cen- 
turies. Indeed,  as  I  dreamed  tonight  in  Pan's  New  England 
garden,  I  found  all  my  memories  of  our  first  Italian  spring 
set  within  fragments  of  landscape  or  against  pictorial  back- 
grounds. Behind  all  our  young  activities  in  the  ageless  city 
I  saw  little  sections  of  Italian  loveliness,  like  the  backgrounds 
in  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  or  Ghirlandajo,  or  almost  any 
other  Renaissance  painter  who  was  also  a  son  of  Italy.  For 
they  all,  loving  her  as  mother  and  mistress  in  one,  saw  her 
face  behind  the  holy  employments  of  their  saints  and  angels 
and  Madonnas.  So  for  us,  in  those  happy  days,  legend  and 
history  were  painted  against  hills  and  groves  and  streams 
which  were  forever  young. 

Jerry  used  to  say  that  the  habit  of  mixing  soil  and  soul 
in  Italy  began  centuries  before  the  Renaissance.  Nobody  in 
any  age  has  ever  known  Rome's  soul  as  Virgil  did,  and  no- 
body has  ever  been  a  more  passionate  lover  of  the  physical 
beauty  of  her  Italian  domain.  From  it  sprang  the  ardor 
and  the  romance  of  his  youth.  It  became  for  him,  and  there- 
fore for  posterity,  inextricably  mingled  with  the  hopes  of 
humanity.    Italy's  gentleness  and  beneficient  fecundity,  her 
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stately  cities  and  the  towns  piled  on  hillsides  above  ancient 
and  storied  rivers,  her  embosomed  lakes  and  girdling  seas, 
her  olive  trees  and  ilexes,  her  roses  and  nightingales,  her 
mornings  and  evenings,  her  stars  and  moon,  turned  a  youth 
who  never  knew  Eros  into  a  reverent  lover  of  this  Mother 
of  fruits  and  Mother  of  men.  For  him  even  Rome's  grandeur 
wore  a  smile.  And  so  it  is  for  us.  The  grace  and  loveliness 
of  Italy  haunt  us  when  we  are  away  from  her.  The  mutila- 
tion of  her  adorable  body,  even  while  her  soul  endures,  leaves 
us  stricken. 

But  in  those  old  days  we  had  no  thought  that  we  ourselves 
should  some  day  suffer  for  her  like  this.  The  glorious  new 
Italy,  unshackled  from  the  last  of  her  oppressors,  covered  the 
span  of  our  own  lives. 

Do  you  remember  how  we  talked  of  these  things  the  last 
day  we  were  all  together,  on  the  warm  slope  of  a  hill,  imder 
a  beech-tree?  It  was  a  perfect  afternoon,  up  on  the  heights 
near  Rome.  We  had  climbed  through  gray-green  orchards, 
where  peasants  in  blue  clothes  were  piling  dark  olives  into 
blue  carts.  Superb  lights,  from  the  co^ict  of  sun  and  clouds, 
played  over  the  Campagna.  Snow  lay  brightly  on  the  distant 
Apennines.  Below  us  the  Tiber  flowed  through  the  actual 
landscape,  as  it  flows  through  many  a  landscape  of  our 
dreams.  The  Tyrrhene  sea,  afar  off,  was  beautified  anew  by 
a  strange  sheen  of  verdure  laid  athwart  its  field  of  blue.  We 
talked  of  Virgil  and  his  Rome,  and  of  the  decline  and  fall, 
and  of  the  Huns  and  Goths  and  Vandals.  And  then,  plac- 
idly and  pleasantly,  we  anticipated  our  return  to  the  Ger- 
mans, quite  as  if  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors  were  laid  in 
them  forever,  and  their  modem  civilization  were  sound  and 
blooming,  and  benignly  able  to  nourish  our  questing  minds. 

And  now,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  consider  our 
ghastly  disillusionment !  For  our  generation,  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  cheated  is  one  of  the  bitterest  by-products  of 
the  war.  If  these  people  whom  we  trusted  were  capable  of 
succumbing  to  Prussia's  godless  philosophy,  then  they  never 
were  what  they  seemed  to  us  to  be.  Prussian  poison  could 
have  destroyed  only  a  body  politic  which  already  was  weak- 
ened and  diseased. 

In  our  youth  we  five  were  among  the  dupes  of  Germany. 
And  now,  in  our  middle  life,  we  five  have  become  atoms  in  the 
cosmic  misery  inflicted  by  her.  You  and  Stefano  have  left 
your  home  and  ease  to  carry  the  Red  Cross  to  Italian  vie- 
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tims  of  her  fury.  Christopher — strange  fate  for  a  darling  of 
Fortune  I — is  a  captive  within  her  horrid  borders,  snatched 
as  he  was  coming  home  to  us,  and  hidden  away  in  depths  of 
silence.  And  Jerry  ?  Ah,  Jerry  has  already  died  for  Rome 
and  lies  in  Roman  earth.  He  was  the  best  Roman  of  us  all, 
and  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  serve  her  in  her  hour  of 
need,  earn  from  her  king  the  Order  of  the  Crown,  and  be 
sent  back,  dead,  from  the  front — ^where  a  civilian's  pity  had 
taken  him — with  military  ceremonial.  Dramatic  burial  was 
suited  to  his  vivid,  vibrant  life,  which  was  played  out  with 
such  noble  gusto  before  our  tender  eyes.  Always,  you 
know,  from  his  youth  on,  we  were,  for  him,  spectators  and 
audience.  But  now  the  eager,  burning  speech  of  his  living 
mouth  is  stilled.  You  will  go  to  the  old  cemetery  by  the 
Pyramid  to  see  his  grave,  mute  and  tranquil  under  the 
cypress  trees. 

But  I — alasl  my  portion  is  more  meagre.  I  am  left 
behind  in  a  land  where  no  garden  is  devastated,  and  no  moon- 
lit evening  is  laden  with  the  drone  and  the  pulsing  beat  of 
a  bestial "  Gotha  bird/'  You  left  me  and  went  off  on  a  trans- 
port, convoyed  against  the  beasts  of  the  sea.  Consciousness 
of  my  own  paler  fate  was  swallowed  up  in  hopes  for  you, 
and  also  in  the  exaltation  of  pride  in  our  national  power  to 
send  aid  to  suffering  Europe.  I  was  in  New  York  with  you, 
and  they  were  wonderful  days  for  our  American  hearts. 
I  have  been  in  the  great  city  when  I  enjoyed  it  and  when  I 
scorned  it,  when  I  hated  it  and  when  I  feared  it.  But  as 
we  made  you  ready  to  sail  out  from  its  harbor  I  felt  toward 
it  a  passionate  gratitude,  because  it  was  great  and  rich  and 
mighty  and  resistless.  The  sumptuous  beauty  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue seemed  consecrated  to  the  spirit's  purpose.  Wall  Street 
and  lower  Broadway,  teeming  with  the  material  resources 
of  civilization,  seemed  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  power 
with  honor,  of  pride  with  wisdom,  of  strength  with  justice. 
The  flags  of  many  nations  were  allied  and  entangled  with 
our  own  in  the  free  air.  I  was  filled  with  the  solemn  joy, 
the  sacrificial  devotion  of  our  participation  in  the  cause  for 
which  France  and  England  and  Italy  had  bled  so  long.  For 
Italy  I  felt  a  reverent  compassion,  knowing  her  poverty  and 
her  pride.  It  is  blessed  to  pity  where  one  has  adored,  to 
give  where  one  has  received.  Buoyed  up  by  a  vicarious  pas- 
sion, I  saw  you  go  with  no  regret  for  my  own  detention. 

But  lately  I  have  been  again  depressed  by  my  specific 
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uselessness.  This  afternoon  I  was  a  "  four  minute  speaker  " 
for  the  Red  Cross,  in  a  vaudeville  house.  I  sat  in  the  wings 
waiting  for  "  The  Phoney  Father  '*  to  be  over.  Acrobats 
were  to  come  after  me — female  ones,  little,  painted,  scantily- 
clothed  creatures,  who  came  up  to  consult  the  time-card  above 
my  chair,  and  gave  me  smiles  of  pleasant  professional  sym- 
pathy. The  stage  hands  shifted  the  scenery  so  that  the  gaudy 
trapezes  might  not  be  caught  in  the  smug  little  parlor  of 
the  ardent  lovers.  My  moment  arrived.  The  phoney  father 
began  to  bless  the  lovers,  for  I  heard  a  burst  of  relieved 
applause  from  the  front.  My  heart  thiunped,  but  I  thought 
of  you  carrying  the  Red  Cross  into  hell,  and  of  Christopher's 
need  of  the  same  Cross.  A  busy  man  in  overalls  hurriedly 
turned  some  cranks  for  electric  currents,  threw  open  the  stage 
door,  and  uttered  a  sharp  "  nowl  **  I  dashed  for  the  lime- 
light and  opened  my  mouth.  Four  minutes  later,  with  all 
virtue  emptied  out  of  me,  I  walked  down  the  darkened  aisle 
of  the  house,  while  a  reel  of  "  Swat  the  Kaiser,"  patriotically 
run  in  before  the  acrobats,  was  sending  the  sha/owy  crowi 
into  gusts  of  laughter.  Is  anyone  going  to  give  one  dime 
more  because  of  me  ?    Why  am  I  not  with  you  in  Italy  ? 

I  have  a  friend  in  Academe,  a  middle-aged  historian,  who 
has  at  last  shaken  himself  free  and  is  about  to  sail  for  France 
under  the  banner  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
I  am  glad  for  him,  because  here  he  has  been  unable  to  main- 
tain his  mental  equilibrium.  He  has  grown  strained  and 
nervous,  unable  to  work  in  his  accustomed  orbit.  With  all 
my  heart  I  proffered  my  congratulations.  Then  I  asked 
what  his  wife  and  children  were  to  do  in  his  absence,  and  he 
replied  with  a  certain  grim  humour:  "  That  is  their  affair. 
I  must  tie  up  to  the  biggest  thing  in  history.'*  I  almost 
ejaculated,  "  how  masculine!  " — but  was  stayed  by  the  swift 
memory  of  another  friend,  a  woman,  who  has  left  her  little 
children  with  her  husband— as  his  affair— and  gone  as  a 
nurse  to  Serbia.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sex,  but  of  the  inner 
voice. 

My  inner  voice  bids  me  stay.  Massive  prohibitions,  like 
a  moral  Verdun,  withstand  all  impulses  and  passions.  There- 
fore, I  do  the  common  chores  of  home  and  state,  and  make 
such  common  limited  sacrifices  as  are  possible  in  a  land  of 
safety  and  plenty.  And  then — I  wait.  I  wait  for  Christo- 
pher's return.  I  wait  for  General  Foch  to  give  the  order  for 
a  final  offensive.     I  wait  for  autocracy  to  be  conquered. 
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I  wait  for  the  forces  of  Thor  to  be  vanquished  by  the  forces 
of  Christ.  I  wait  for  the  wrath  of  God  to  purify  the  world. 
I  wait  for  the  Germans  to  repent  and  be  forgiven.  I  wait 
for  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven. 

Waiting  is  never  full  of  exaltation.  It  involves  a  con- 
tinuous and  exhausting  divorce  between  outward  activities 
and  inward  mood.  It  is  confusedly  mingled  with  a  sense 
of  baffling  unreality.  It  requires  endurance  rather  than  ini- 
tiative, patience  rather  than  enthusiasm.  It  chills  the  heart, 
it  deadens  the  mind.  But  the  soul  it  tries  and  tests.  For  to 
triumph  over  suspense  is  a  profoimd  moral  necessity.  The 
negation  of  waiting  must  not  be  allowed  to  foil  or  to  retard 
those  creative  processes  of  man's  spirit  which  are  to  result 
in  the  regeneration  of  our  world. 

Those  of  us  who  wait  receive  little  encouragement  from 
the  more  fortunate.  They  go  to  tie  up  to  the  biggest  thing 
in  history,  and  they  imply  that  what  happens  within  us  is 
but  our  "  own  affair,"  in  no  way  aflFecting  the  woe  or  the 
grandeur  of  these  times.  Sometimes  a  cold  dread  comes 
upon  me  that  even  between  you  and  me  will  yawn  that 
"  gulf  *'  which,  we  at  home  are  forever  reminded,  threatens 
to  open  between  those  who  go  and  those  who  stay.  That, 
I  think,  would  be  the  final  crushing  burden  upon  a  heavy 
heart — your  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  our  waiting. 

And  yet  it  is  true  that  waiting  in  itself  is  barren  of  spir- 
itual character.  Its  quality  depends  upon  its  choice  of  com- 
panionship. Bound  up  with  a  denial  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  a 
form  of  hell.  But  accompanied  by  belief,  it  has  in  it  the 
assurance  of  dawn,  the  hope  of  spring,  the  vision  of  heaven, 
the  promise  of  God.  By  faith  a  stagnant  and  brackish  pool 
is  transformed  into  a  fountain  of  Life. 

Life!  In  the  garden  tonight,  as  Pan's  pipe  teased  from 
the  shadows  the  memory  of  a  bygone  May,  the  triumphant 
word  suddenly  filled  the  air,  and  called  me  to  the  heart  of 
Rome.  Here  was  no  nostalgia  for  youth  or  for  peace,  no 
compassion,  however  humble,  no  restless  longing  to  be  ren- 
dering a  personal  service.  In  the  place  of  these  tense  emo- 
tions came  a  great  tranquility,  and  a  sense  of  sustenance  and 
renewal.  The  pictures  of  Rome  which  had  flashed  upon  my 
inward  eye  were  no  longer  fragments  of  her  eternal  loveli- 
ness, but  symbols  of  her  eternal  life. 

Rome  is  the  mother  of  human  living.  Within  her  have 
existed  all  the  power  and  weakness,  all  tiie  beauty  and  ugli- 
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ness,  all  the  wisdom  and  ignorance,  all  the  goodness  and  sin 
of  men.  She  is  without  epoch  and  without  time.  Sages 
from  Chaldaea,  prophets  from  Jerusalem,  artists  and  philos- 
ophers from  Athens,  all  drifted  to  her  care  and  keeping.  Into 
her  once  poured,  to  be  reborn,  strange  new  lives  from  barbaric 
Gaul  and  Britain  and  Germany.  The  Middle  Ages  were 
only  moments  in  her  millennia.  The  Renaissance  but  clus- 
tered in  fruitage  on  her  ancient  vine.  The  proud  protag- 
onists of  a  modem  and  mighty  world  have  sought  her  out,  for 
adoration  or  for  conquest. 

Every  philosophy  has  been  taught  in  Rome.  Every 
religion  has  been  practised  there.  There,  in  divers  ways  and 
in  divers  manners,  God  has  been  revealed  and  travestied,  wor- 
shipped and  denied.  Every  purity  and  every  impurity,  every 
success  and  every  failure,  can  be  found  in  some  hour  of 
Rome  as  her  life  unrolls  and  never  ends.  Democracy  and 
autocracy  have  clashed  there.  Order  and  barbarism  have 
fought  there.  Evil  and  cruelty  have  dishonored  Rome.  Jus- 
tice and  mercy  have  glorified  her.  Weakness  has  destroyed 
her.  Strength  has  rebuilt  her.  Of  all  the  cities  wrought  by 
men  she  alone  has  known  endless  resurrections  after  endless 
deaths.  Athens  and  Paris,  Berlin  and  Stamboul  stand  for 
some  qualitative  achievement,  good  or  evil,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  Rome  stands  for  life  piled  on  life,  for  the 
infinite  capacities,  the  immortal  potentialities  of  men's  life 
on  earth. 

And,  behold  I  Within  the  infinite  lies  always  victory. 
Crumbling  under  the  Hun  in  one  millennium,  in  another, 
Rome  withstands  him  and  routs  his  vassal.  Enslaved  by 
emperors  once,  she  fights  for  freedom  now.  Broken  into 
fragments  in  one  century,  in  another  she  becomes  the  heart 
and  pulse  of  a  whole  and  united  Italy.  Harboring  spiritual 
leaders  who  would  betray  her  soul  for  their  own  temporal 
advantage,  she  emerges  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  eternity. 
Unnumbered  and  numberless  have  been  her  experiences,  her 
sins,  her  dangers,  her  disasters.  And  yet,  when  destiny 
begins  to  sift  the  souls  of  nations,  and  the  clash  of  Armaged- 
don fills  earth  and  sea  and  sky,  she  marches  forth  to  battle 
on  the  side  of  God. 

Roma  vktrix  is  Life  victorious.  Tomorrow  I  will  play 
my  little  part,  say  my  little  say,  upon  the  stage  of  now  and 
here.  Tonight  I  lean  upon  the  breast  of  Rome.  I  wait, 
with  faith.  Anne  C.  E.  Alunson. 


BOMBARDED 

BY   CICELY   HAMILTON 


It  was  a  town  that  had  grown  with  the  ages,  and  the  mark 
of  the  ages  was  upon  it ;  you  lost  yourself  easily  in  the  curv- 
ing streets  that  followed  the  course  of  old  waterways  long 
dry,  old  ramparts  long  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  ram- 
parts and  waterways  were  gone,  but  they  had  moulded  the 
city  to  their  shape,  forcing  those  who  dwelt  there  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers ;  and  though  modernities,  in 
the  shape  of  railway  lines  and  a  factory  or  two,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  its  spreading  outskirts,  the  heart  and 
core  was  old  France — old  provincial  France,  individual  and 
Picard ;  an  entity  the  centuries  had  made  and  fashioned  and 
whose  like  no  future,  whatever  its  splendor,  shall  bring  forth. 
If  it  lies  in  ruins  it  dies  utterly ;  a  successor  may  be  bom  to 
it,  may  rise  on  its  ashes,  may  bear  its  name  and  flourish 
exceedingly ;  but  to  make  it  what  it  was  would  need  the  trick 
of  vanished  hands  and  the  vision  of  dead  men's  eyes. 

If  it  dies,  it  is  not  Kheims  or  Amiens,  and  there  will  be 
no  great  clamor  over  its  death;  those  who  knew  it  will  grieve, 
those  who  drew  their  sustenance  from  it  will  be  ruined,  but 
to  such  of  the  outside  world  who  hear  of  the  fact  its  impor- 
tance will  be  purely  the  importance  of  an  incident  of  war. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  quiet  glories  of  France  whose  charm, 
in  the  old  days,  its  children  took  for  granted  and  the  ordinary 
tourist  passed  by;  and  if  its  fate  has  any  interest  to  those 
not  immediately  concerned,  it  is  only  because  it  is  typical  and 
is  dying  as  other  towns  have  died. 

It  had  been  said  among  us  that  some  day  it  must  cer- 
tainly come ;  there  were  reasons,  strategical  and  obvious,  why 
the  period  of  immunity  that  had  lasted  since  the  early  days 
of  the  war  must  shortly  be  drawing  to  an  end.  Yet  even 
while  we  said  so,  we  lived  as  we  had  always  lived,  in  the 
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security  that  comes  of  custom,  and,  native  and  alien,  military 
and  civilian,  we  went  on  with  our  several  businesses.  The 
market  was  weekly  spread  in  the  shadow  of  the  church,  the 
peasant-farmer  chaffered  and  sold  at  a  profit,  the  shop- 
keeper and  innkeeper  filled  their  pockets,  and  in  the  ofiices 
of  military  departments  the  typewriter  clicked  and  the  clerk 
filed  his  documents  as  usual.  On  the  hills  above  the  town 
you  could  hear  the  guns  insistent  at  the  front,  that  in  the 
last  few  weeks  had  drawn  nearer;  but  the  hills  above  the 
town  broke  the  sound  to  the  dwellers  in  the  hollow,  and  it 
was  only  at  night,  when  the  town  was  very  still,  that  you 
could  catch  the  echo  of  a  drumming  that  never  was  silent. 
So  we  lived  very  steadily  and,  I  think,  for  the  most  part 
without  fear. 

The  first  alarm  crashed  oddly  out  through  music;  per- 
haps in  the  town  the  promised  signal  had  been  sounded,  but 
we,  in  the  concert-hall,  had  not  heard  it.  Halfway  through 
the  programme  was  the  item  "  Pianoforte  Solos  " ;  whereof 
(a)  was  the  Chopin  Nocturne  in  C  Sharp  Minor  and  (b)  the 
Chopin  Waltz  in  A  Flat.  The  studio  adjoining  our  dwell- 
ing-nouse,  which  we  had  transformed  into  a  concert-room 
and  miniature  theatre,  was  filled  with  its  customary  audience; 
ofiicers,  for  the  most  part  employed  in  the  town,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  others  passing  through  from  the  trenches  and 
towards  them,  and  a  lesser  sprinkling  of  women.  Here  and 
there  was  a  blue  French  tunic  and  here  and  there  a  French 
civilian,  conspicuous  amongst  the  many  uniforms.  .  .  . 
The  Waltz  in  A  Flat  was  unplayed  that  night ;  the  Nocturne 
in  C  Sharp  Minor  was  not  yet  at  an  end  when  the  anti- 
aircraft thudded  and  the  first  bombs  fell  on  the  town.  For 
an  instant  the  melody  wavered  as  the  clamor  of  conflict  broke 
out;  then,  steadying  itself,  it  flowed  evenly  on  and  was 
quietly  audible  above  the  thud  of  the  batteries,  the  shaking 
of  the  windows,  and  the  savage  knocker-rap  of  the  machine- 
guns.  It  was  said  to  me  afterwards  that  the  girl  who  played 
on  evenly  was  foolish ;  as  the  sides  of  the  building  were  largely 
of  glass,  it  should,  at  the  first  alarm,  have  been  cleared  of  its 
audience ;  but  the  critic  himself  spoke  admiringly  of  her 
foolishness  and  when  the  nocturne  had  reached  its  end  the 
applause  rang  out  cheerfully  and  loud.  Then  came  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation — some  moving,  some  uncertain  what  to  do ; 
till,  after  someone  entered  with  orders  to  put  out  all  lights, 
we  rose  and  streamed  out  from  the  hall.    That,  though  we 
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knew  it  not,  was  the  last  concert  destined  to  be  held  there; 
in  a  day  or  two  more  the  little  hall  was  a  windowless  ruin. 

The  raid  that  night  was  even  as  every  other  raid :  a  long 
waiting  while  the  double-noted  engines  droned,  while  the 
batteries  thundered  from  the  hills  around,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  house  shivered  as  a  bomb  struck  a  nearby  mark. 
Once  we  thought  the  ordeal  ended  and  came  out  into  the 
open — to  hear  the  nearing  drone  of  a  second  onslaught  and 
retreat  once  more  behind  our  walls.  Some  chose  the  cellars 
and  others  held  stubbornly  to  sitting-rooms — where  tea  might 
be  brewed  and  pretence  made  of  carrying  on  as  usual.  .  .  . 
In  the  end  a  silence  that  lasted,  the  grave,  windless  silence 
of  night,  and  the  air,  as  we  came  to  it,  sulphurous  and  heavy 
with  dust.  The  night  being  windless,  the  dust  hung,  a  haze 
above  the  ground;  and  through  it  came  suddenly  a  man  who, 
knowing  me,  caught  at  my  arm. 

"  The  office  has  gone — ^J.,  all  of  them.  They  told  me  not 
to  tell  you — there's  a  bomb  right  through " 

As  he  ran  he  flimg  back  something  more  about  the  police 
not  letting  us  through,  but  there  was  no  one  to  stay  us  as 
we  made  our  way  down  the  short  street  that  led  to  the  ruin. 
At  the  end  of  it  broken  glass,  fallen  tiles  and  beams,  and 
figures  moving  through  the  darkness — and  the  first  I  ran 
against  was  one  of  those  I  had  gathered  was  dead.  Of  the 
news  that  had  sickened  me  this  much  only  was  true — the  rear 
of  the  building  had  been  wrecked.  Half  a  dozen  houses 
adjoining  were  in  ruin  and  ruin  absolute;  a  torpedo  had 
brought  them  crumbling  to  the  ground  and  there  were  dead 
men  enough  beneath  the  rubble ;  but  those  I  knew  and  feared 
for  had  escaped  unhurt  since  the  front  of  their  office  had 
stood.  We  groped  about  the  wreckage  and  talked  of  their 
escape — inadequately.  .  .  .  As  we  walked  back  the  silence 
was  like  clean,  cool  water ;  the  dust-haze  had  settled  and  one 
side  of  the  street  was  silver-grey  in  moonlight,  the  other  side 
in  sharp-cut  velvet  shadow.  As  with  all  old  towns,  the  moon- 
light was  gracious  to  this  one. 

With  the  morning  the  extent  of  the  damage  was  made 
visible;  and  as  the  next  sun  went  down  there  began  the 
nightly  exodus.  Even  those  the  least  learned  in  military 
matters  knew  the  reason  why  their  town  was  a  bait  and  a 
target  for  the  enemy ;  knew  also  that  other  towns,  a  few  miles 
off,  had  already  been  harried  to  the  desertion  point.  And  the 
place  was  not  large  enough  to  hide  its  wounds;  every  man 
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was  near  neighbor  to  some  ruin  wrought  and  feared  to  be 
nearer  yet ;  thus  with  the  falling  of  night  the  houses  emptied 
themselves  and  were  locked  and  left  to  their  silence,  while 
the  owners  trailed  out  along  the  roads.  Some  found  lodging 
in  the  neighboring  villages,  and  some,  when  the  neighboring 
villages  were  filled,  lay  and  slept  under  hedges  or  in  patches 
of  the  frequent  woodland.  On  the  second  night  nraior  had  it 
that  "  they  "  tried  again  and  were  forced  to  turn  back  by  a 
barrage  a  few  miles  away ;  on  the  third  night  they  defied  and 
eluded  the  barrage  and  again  there  was  havoc  in  the  town. 
On  that  night  it  was  that  our  concert-hall  went  and  a  bomb 
exploded  in  our  courtyard ;  so  that  the  next  day  we  wrestled 
unceasingly  with  the  incursions  of  the  French  small  boy — 
who,  armed  with  knives  and  other  piercing  instruments,  mado 
free  of  our  dwelling  and  the  holes  in  its  walls,  that  he  might 
extract  therefrom  fragments  of  metal  to  be  treasured  in  his 
pockets  as  souvenirs. 

No  war,  I  suppose,  save  this,  has  seen  what  you  then 
might  see  nightly:  the  regular  desertion  and  emptying  of  a 
city,  its  abandonment  as  dusk  came  down.  In  the  old  wars 
men  fled  into  walled  towns  for  refuge  from  their  enemy ;  in 
our  wars  the  wall,  when  the  night  comes  down,  is  a  trap  that 
you  fly  from  to  the  open.  Thus  with  sunset  the  town  scat- 
tered forth  its  inhabitants,  sent  them  broadcast  to  north  and 
to  south ;  carts  crawled  out  of  it  and  motors  sped,  and  at  the 
side  of  the  road  was  the  endless  procession  afoot.  Here  and 
there  came  a  column  of  soldiers  tramping  orderly  out  of  the 
danger  zone ;  the  emigration  was  organized  as  well  as  volun- 
tary, and  there  remained  in  the  place  only  those  who  were 
kept  there  by  duty.  From  some  among  these  came  a  pathetic 
request  for  the  loan  of  a  cellar  we  no  longer  required — they 
having  no  refuge  of  their  own. 

The  town  before  ten  was  a  dead  town  shuttered ;  a  shell 
of  abandoned  homes  and  unslept-in  beds.  Suddenly  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  swift  days  its  reason  for  existence  had 
passed  and  it  was  no  longer  a  town  but  a  mockery.  Its 
streets  were  a  semblance  and  a  counterfeit  only;  had  they 
been  real,  men  would  have  lived  in  them  and  gone  about  their 
business  and  their  leisure.  For  the  spirit  of  the  house  is  the 
dweller  therein,  and  without  him  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it. 

The  life  that  went  nightly  out  of  the  city  drifted  many 
miles  along  the  roads.  All  the  countryside  was  scattered 
with  men  and  with  women  who  strained  their  ears  wher^ 
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helpless.  ...  Of  these,  and  such  as  these,  it  is  well  not  to 
think  if  experience  is  to  be  dwelt  on  complacently  and  chat- 
tered of  glibly  hereafter;  for  the  thought  of  these  things 
hangs  round  a  man's  bed  o'  nights  and  takes  away  his  pleas- 
ure in  the  memory  of  his  own  adventures. 

Is  it  strange  or  only  to  be  expected  that  this  simple  and 
unashamed  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  of  horror  should  be  met 
with  chiefly  in  women?  Almost  solely,  perhaps — for  I  have 
never  yet  come  across  a  man  who  gave  voice  to  it,  while  in 
women,  young  women,  it  is  frequent  and  openly  expressed. 
I  remember — one  of  very  many  instances — how  some  girls 
once  told  me,  with  bright  satisfaction,  that  they  had  walked 
amongst  the  graves  of  a  battlefield  and  the  "  experience  *' 
had  given  them  a  thrill.  Whereat,  for  the  moment,  I  hated 
them  frankly — having  lately  stood  by  a  Breton  mother  who 
howled  like  a  dog  for  her  dead.  A  failure  in  development 
somewhere,  this  incapacity  to  see  except  with  the  bodily  eye, 
to  link  up  happening  and  consequence.  Yet  those  who  pos- 
sess it  are  happy — though  one  would  not  share  their  happi- 
ness. 

There  is  another  species  of  imperviousness  to  surround- 
ings, equally  unthinking  and  equally  unimaginative,  which, 
far  from  repelling  attracts;  in  part  because  it  manifests  itself 
with  unconscious  humor,  in  part  because  those  who  possess 
the  quality  are  in  no  wise,  like  the  seeker  for  experience,  on 
the  track  of  a  personal  gain.  About  the  seeker  after  ex- 
perience is  a  touch  of  the  profiteer  who  gains  by  others* 
miseries — and  worse  than  the  profiteer,  the  ghoul;  the  other 
type  is  merely  the  steady-nerved,  the  creature  of  civilized 
habit,  who  insists  on  continuing  as  usual.  Of  such  was  the 
private  who  had  hung  out  his  washing  on  the  evening  before 
our  worst  raid,  and  who,  the  next  morning,  with  ruin  around 
him,  insisted  on  claiming  a  visitor's  sympathy  for  a  clothes- 
line blown  Heaven  knew  where.  And  of  such  was  the  woman 
who,  while  shrapnel  burst  and  the  Gotha  droned,  while  the 
valley  below  her  was  aleap  with  flame,  strode  up  and  down 
an  impromptu  camp  demanding  vigorously  a  flannel  night- 
gown which  had  strayed  on  its  journey  from  the  town.  .  .  . 
These  and  such  as  these  are  a  joy  and  an  encouragement; 
a  reminder  that  life  was  lived  peaceably  once  and  may  be 
lived  peaceably  again. 

In  the  day  the  town  filled  again  partially — in  a  measure, 
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for  the  purpose  of  emptying;  for  as  one  raid  followed  another 
the  number  of  refugees  swelled.  It  was  not  only  at  nightfall 
that  windows  were  shuttered;  every  day  there  were  houses 
that  slept  on  and  did  not  reopen,  houses  whence  carts  and 
lorries  had  moved  oflp  with  loads  of  bedding  and  furniture. 
Shops  closed,  hotels  closed;  you  went  out  to  buy  some  odd- 
ment,  were  faced  by  a  blank  window  and  retimied  home 
empty-handed.  The  town  had  been  the  center  for  local  trade 
and  in  the  villages  round  you  heard  anxious  talk  of  the  diffi- 
culties ahead  in  the  way  of  sale  and  replenishment. 

Here  and  there  the  emigration  was  helped  by  the  mili- 
tary ;  by  the  French  army  lorry  and  by  groups  of  Portuguese 
grey-clad,  smiling  fellows,  very  activie  and  helpful  with  carts. 
Through  one  door  after  another  came  the  household  goods  of 
a  family — ^the  mattresses,  the  linen  and  the  odds  and  ends  of 
f  umitiu'e — ^to  be  loaded  up  on  the  waiting  vehicle  and  lumber 
oflp  westward  or  southward.  Many,  less  fortunate,  went  only 
with  what  they  could  carry ;  and  to  the  aid  of  those  who  needs 
must  stay  came  the  Chinamen  of  the  Labor  Companies, 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  their  brown  bodies  glistening  in 
the  sunlight — chatting  cheerfully  and  incomprehensibly  as 
they  dug  zigzag  trenches  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  town. 
There  was  something  more  than  incongruous  about  their 
cheerfulness  and  alien  indifference ;  yet  what  should  it  mat- 
ter to  these  men  of  the  East  that  a  little  western  town  lay 
a-djring? 

In  counting  the  sorrows  that  have  fallen  upon  France 
one  must  remember  that  her  people,  for  the  most  part,  have 
no  wandering  instinct  in  their  blood;  various  causes,  tem- 
peramental, economic,  have  made  of  them  a  race  that  roots 
stubbornly.  A  race  that  plans  forward,  that  builds  and  saves 
and  stints;  that  has  little  careless  trust  in  the  future,  in  the 
haphazard  turn  of  events.  That  holds  to  what  it  has  and 
improves  it  unadventurously  but  steadily ;  a  race,  in  the  prov- 
inces especially,  of  small  owners,  small  landholders,  small 
shopkeepers.  With  such  the  roots  are  driven  deep  into  the 
soil,  are  entwined  about  the  house  they  seldom  move  from; 
for  which  reason  the  towns  in  which  they  and  their  fathers 
have  dwelt  have  a  lasting  individuality  unknown  with  more 
emigrant  races.  And  for  the  same  reason,  I  make  no  doubt 
that  when  they  are  driven  forth  by  the  chances  of  war  their 
suffering  is  greater  than  that  of  a  people  as  instinctively 
emigrant  as  ourselves.    To  the  Frenchman,  home  is  in  very 
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truth  an  abiding-place,  and  the  unknown  and  unsettled 
future  a  greater  dread  than  with  us.  Always  I  shall  remem- 
ber the  dulled,  tight-lipped  faces  of  the  older  women  of  the 
town ;  of  one,  in  particular,  who  stared  through  the  splintered 
windows  of  the  little  shop  that  was  her  home,  not  seeming 
to  hear  while  I  stumbled  out  my  sympathy,  resentful  and 
silent  in  her  hopelessness.  The  little  shop  and  the  rooms 
behind  it  had  been  life  and  the  world  to  herself  and  her  hus- 
band for  years.  .  .  .  None  of  them  were  emotional  out- 
wardly; but  their  mouths  and  their  eyes  were  despairing. 

An  Englishman,  a  private  soldier,  once  said  to  me,  speak- 
ing of  the  Frenchman  as  he  knew  him,  that  he  was  more  pa- 
triotic than  ourselves ;  and  he  asked  how  I  accounted  for  the 
difference.  I  answered,  I  remember,  that  the  Frenchman's 
country  had  suffered  more  than  ours  in  past  wars  and  that 
therefore  he  loved  it  better.  It  was  an  answer  given  without 
much  thinking,  but  I  understood  how  right  it  was  when  some 
months  later  I  saw  death  threaten  a  town.  For  it  was  as  if 
transfigured  by  the  shadow — and  for  a  stranger  who  had 
known  it  less  than  a  year.  I  had  always  been  friendly  to  its 
winding  streets  and  its  churches;  but  to  see  it  wounded, 
assailed,  and  deserted,  was  to  understand  something  of  that 
love  for  a  city  which  wrought  in  the  mind  of  Dante,  and  to 
know  that  there  are  deeps  in  a  man's  soul  which  are  only 
stirred  by  the  suffering  of  the  thing  beloved.  Lying  out  on 
the  hillside  one  red  and  wicked  night,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
understood,  by  what  I  saw  and  felt,  why  London,  for  all  her 
greatness  and  her  dear  familiar  beauty,  does  not  satisfy  her 
Londoners  as  Paris  does  her  Parisians.  For  if  the  pride  of 
Paris  has  been  higher  than  the  pride  of  London,  her  humilia- 
tion has  been  deeper;  she  gives  more  to  her  sons  than  her 
majesty  and  pleasure — she  gives  them  the  memory  of  her 
sorrows. 

If  I  am  right  in  this,  there  are  today  many  wasted  regions, 
many  maimed  and  shattered  cities,  to  whose  suffering  at  least 
is  granted  this  one  compensation :  it  has  added  immeasurably 
to  the  love  of  their  children,  has  made  it  passionate  and  con- 
scious and  turned  even  indifference  into  longing.  So  that 
towns  that  have  been  broken  will  be  treasured  for  the  riches 
that  have  fled  them — and  loved  for  the  beauty  they  have  lost. 

w»"»  4-S'3i  -fS" 

Cicely  Hamh^ton. 
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CRADLE  SONG  OF  MARY 
THE  MOTHER 

Adapted  from  the  Spanish  of  Lope  De  Vega,  16th  Century 
BY   ELIZABETH    HAMMOND 

Angels, 

Dear  Angels  of  Heaven  I 

Aid  the  Vigil  I  keep 

That  my  Baby  may  sleep. 

Fly  down  where  the  Palms  toss  their  fronds  and  complain. 

And  murmur  aloud  in  the  rushing  wind's  train, 

For  my  little  Child's  sake 

Hold  the  swaying  boughs  still. 

Oh  Palm  trees, 

Proud  Palms  of  Judeal 

Ere  thy  branches  they  lay 

On  some  conqueror's  way. 

Hear  One  who  might  still  thee  with  royal  behest 

But  now  upon  Earth  he  must  weep  for  his  rest. 

Kind  Angels  of  God 

Make  silent  the  World 

That  my  Baby  may  sleep. 

Ellzabeth  Hammond. 
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A  CHILD 

BY  AMANDA  BENJAMIN   HALL 

With  awkward  grace  one  time  she  walked 
Where  sea-winds  whipped  a  curling  dune, 
Invisible  with  whom  she  talked, 
Intangible  her  time. 

Her  eyes  were  memories  of  sky. 
And  but  another  cloud  her  dress ; 
The  gray  gulls  left  her,  wheeling  by. 
Alone  with  happiness. 

Alone,  to  watch  rare  jewels  fling 
Their  fire  in  spindrift  of  the  foam 
As,  freighted  with  a  fairy  king, 
A  ship  came  sailing  home. 

And,  free  to  stray  where  wonders  led. 
She  answered  when  old  Triton  called. 
And  saw  a  castle  rear  its  head 
From  dreaming  emerald. 

Then,  afterward,  to  me  grown  old. 
She  brought  her  treasures  of  sm'prise. 
And  I  am  rich  who  share  the  gold 
That  made  her  paradise  I 

Amanda  Benjamin  Hall. 
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than  ever  before.  The  Wessex  Novels  are,  from  one  point 
of  view,  a  prolonged  argument  about  Providence,  Dealing 
with  them  on  this  aspect  alone,  the  present  article  will 
attempt  to  show  some  features  of  their  strength  and  of  their 
weakness. 

I 

Our  author's  world-theory  is  a  dark,  pessimistic  determin- 
ism. His  has  been  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  tragic  genius 
working  through  fiction,  and  his  tragedy  is  not  lit  up  by 
the  slightest  gleam  of  ultimate  hope.  Everywhere  he  depicts 
mankind  as  held  in  the  grasp  of  ineluctable  fate.  What 
he  sees  in  the  world  is  a  perpetual  grappling  with  one*s  evil 
star,  and  the  probability  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  evil 
star  will  win.  If  a  minority  of  human  beings  seem  to  have 
triumphed  over  circumstance,  they  have  done  so  not  because 
they  deserved  to  triumph ;  in  "  this  sorry  world,"^  desert  is 
the  poorest  guarantee  of  success,  and  he  who  backs  a  cause 
for  no  stronger  reason  than  that  it  is  just  is  taking  as  wild 
an  off-chance  as  the  most  reckless  gambler  on  the  turf. 
For  Hardy  is  persuaded  that  there  is  no  moral  guidance  of 
human  affairs,  that  no  plan  of  righteousness  is  being  fulfilled, 
that  no  kindly  goal  is  being  approached.  The  gods  are  con- 
stantly loading  the  dice  against  poor  mankind. 

Aristotle  spoke  of  the  tragic  dramatist  as  presenting  a 
hero  whose  downfall  is  due  to  some  error  or  frailty,  and 
as  doing  this  to  cleanse  the  spectator's  mind  through  pity 
and  fear.  If  Aristotle  meant  that  the  hero  must  be  shown 
as  bringing  his  calamities  upon  himself,  and  that  the  drama 
is  to  warn  us  against  going  wrong  as  he  did.  Hardy  would 
protest  that  tragic  things  have  a  far  deeper  root  than  the 
Greek  philosopher  knew,  and  that  no  such  warnings  can  be 
of  any  avail.  He  drives  home  his  point  by  setting  forth 
situation  after  situation  where  an  all  too  natural  sequence 
of  events  has  led  an  innocent  victim  to  unredeemed  and  un- 
redeemable misfortune.  One  may  object  that  faults  are 
obvious  in  the  hero  or  heroine  who  is  thus  undone,  but  he 
will  reply  that  "  it  is  not  in  anybody's  power  to  feel  the  truth 
of  golden  opinions  while  it  is  possible  to  profit  by  them," 
and  that  Saint  Augustine's  address  to  God  had  a  deeper 
meaning  than  the  saint  thought  of,  "  Thou  hast  counselled 
a  better  course  than  Thou  hast  permitted."*    The  endings 

'Preface  to  Th»  Woodlanden, 
«  Tm,  XV. 
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of  the  novels  are  studiously  and  often  distressingly  un- 
happy. There  is  no  poetic  justice,  no  pandering  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  moral  sense.  For  om*  author  is  a  realist,  less 
concerned  with  the  justice  that  is  poetic  than  with  the  in- 
justice that  is  actual,  not  so  anxious  to  show  how  conscience 
respects  as  how  Nature  outrages  the  moral  standard.  The 
tragedy  in  his  plots  is  not  like  that  of  Macbeth,  where  a 
man's  sin  finds  him  out.  It  is  rather  like  that  of  Othello, 
where  accidents  conspire  to  defeat  the  best  intention  and  to 
exclude  any  result  except  what  is  hopelessly  cruel.  Poor 
Tess  struggled  hard,  and  remained  throughout  in  every 
rational  sense  of  the  term.  Hardy  would  say,  a  pure  woman. 
Yet  every  step  she  took  was  deeper  into  the  mire,  until  the 
last  scene  on  the  gallows  when  "  the  President  of  the  Im- 
mortals had  his  sport  out."  The  relation  of  the  sexes,  in 
which  an  endearing  tie  is  thought  to  transfigure  the  stem 
destinies  of  mankind,  reveals  itself  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  human  misery.  Its  possibilities  have  been  made 
tantalizingly  great,  that  our  defeat  might  be  the  more 
poignant.  The  loves  of  Clym  Yeobright  and  Eustacia,  of 
Swithin  St.  Cleeve  and  Viviette,  of  Stephen  and  Elfride, 
go  all  awry,  and  we  cannot  tell  just  where  the  blame  is  to 
be  assigned. 

One  may  compare  Hardy  with  another  great  novelist  by 
pointing  out  how  the  teaching  of  George  Eliot  that  the  way 
of  transgressors  is  hard  becomes  supplemented  with  the  doc- 
trine that  the  way  of  the  upright  is  hard,  too,  and  that  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  their  respective  lots.*  Men  and 
women  are  led  to  their  undoing  by  what  is  ^ood  in  them  lust 
as  much  as  by  what  is  evil.  "  The  gods  are  just,"  says  Edgar 
in  King  Lear,  "  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  make  instnunents 
to  scourge  us."  Not  so,  says  Hardy.  The  gods  are  unjust, 
and  we  are  equally  scourged  for  those  virtues  which  we  have 
striven  to  preserve  through  such  difficulty  and  such  pain. 
If  this  be  true,  pessimism  has  no  further  to  go,  and  indeed 
the  Promethgfui  rebelliousness  against  fate  never  had  a  more 
powerful  spokesman  than  in  the  writer  of  Jtide  and  Tess. 
Nothing  in  Bjrron  surpasses  the  bitter  eloquence  with  which 
the  cosmic  order  is  there  arraigned,  and  our  novelist  has  a 

^But  cf.  QtoTgc  Eliot's  remark  In  SiUu  Mamsr,  Chap.  I,  **!/  there  Is  an 
anffel  who  records  the  sorrows  of  men  as  well  as  their  sbis,  he  knows  how  many 
and  how  deep  are  the  sorrows  that  spring  from  false  Ideas,  for  iMdti  no  man 
Is  culpable.'' 
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moral  background  T^Iiich  Bjrron  too  often  lacked.  He  never 
makes  us  think  of  him  as  Carlyle  thought  of  the  creator  of 
Manfred,  meditating  how  unworthy  was  God*s  universe  to 
have  so  distinguished  a  resident/  What  Hardy  keeps  re- 
minding us  is  that  poor  human  beings  had  never  asked  for 
life  on  any  terms,  much  less  on  such  terms  as  have  been 
forced  upon  them.  Solomon  had  said  that  all  is  vanity ;  alas  I 
would  that  "vanity"  were  an  adequate  description!  Is  it 
not  likewise  injustice,  exaction,  death?  That  was  a  grim 
satire  of  the  poet  when  he  spoke  of  trailing  clouds  of  glory 
at  our  birth.  To  how  many  was  birth  "  an  ordeal  of  degrad- 
ing personal  compulsion,  whose  gratuitousness  nothing  in  the 
result  seemed  to  justify,  and  at  best  could  only  palliate.*** 
Hardy's  own  conviction  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
poor  Mrs.  Henchard  in  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  as  she 
plodded  along  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge,  thinking  anything 
possible  at  the  hands  of  Time  and  Chance,  "  except,  perhaps, 
fair  play."' 

He  anticipates  that  this  sombre  outlook  upon  hfe  .will 
become  more  and  more  widely  accepted  as  the  race  becomes 
more  thoughtful,  more  fully  apprised  of  its  position,  more 
candidly  responsive  to  the  logic  of  facts.  A  chronic  melan- 
choly, he  declares,  has  already  shown  itself  with  decline  of 
behef  in  a  beneficent  Power.*  This  must  affect  our  ideas  of 
the  beautiful  in  Nature,  it  must  even  make  into  an  anachron- 
ism that  beauty  in  the  human  countenance  which  can  only 
be  kept  up  by  the  radiantly  hopeful.  In  a  great  passage  of 
The  Return  of  the  Native  we  have  a  precise  inversion  of 
the  teaching  of  Wordsworth,  that  men  should  contemplate 
the  world  of  natural  things  in  order  to  renew  their  inward 
joys.  Rather  must  the  gloom  of  thought  spread  itself  more 
and  more  over  objects  outside  us,  until  we  become  irritated 
by  an  obtrusively  beautiful  landscape.  "  Smiling  cham- 
paigns of  flowers  and  fruit  .  .  .  are  permanently  har- 
monious only  with  an  existence  of  better  reputation  as  to  its 
issues  than  the  present."  "  The  time  draws  near,  if  it  has 
not  actually  arrived,  when  the  chastened  sublimity  of  a  moor, 
a  sea,  or  a  mountain  will  be  all  of  nature  that  is  absolutely 
in  keeping  with  the  moods  of  the  more  thinking  among  man- 

*  Tess,  LI. 

^  Essay  entitled  Com  Law  Rhymes. 

*  Mayor  of  Ca$t€rhriig€,  I. 

*  Tess,  XVIII. 
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kind."*  When  he  would  make  us  realize  the  frivolous  way- 
wardness of  Eustacia  Vye,  Hardy  suggests  that  she  would 
have  been  a  model  goddess,  and  that  if  she  had  been  entrusted 
for  a  while  with  the  control  of  the  world,  few  would  have 
noticed  any  change  in  its  government.  There  would  have 
been  the  same  inequality  of  lot,  the  same  heaj^ing  of  favors 
here  and  of  contumely  there,  the  same  perpetual  dilemmas, 
the  same  arbitrary  alternation  of  caresses  and  blows.'  Ideal 
Greek  beauty  went  with  Greek  sanguineness  of  tempera- 
ment.* It  would  fade  when  men  had  become  disillusioned. 
The  lines  and  wrinkles  would  come  even  in  youth,  "  if  youth 
but  knew." 

But  ought  youth  to  be  told?  In  his  little  poem.  The 
Problem,  Hardy  asks  himself  this.  There  are  so  many, 
young  in  thought  if  not  in  years,  who  will  never  "  know," 
unless  the  saddening  knowledge  is  pressed  upon  them. 

Shall  we  conceal  the  Case,  or  tell  it — 

We  who  believe  the  evidence? 
Here  and  there  the  watch-towers  knell  it 

With  a  sullen  significance, 
Heard  of  the  few  who  hearken  intently  and 

Carry  an  eagerly  upstrained  sense. 

Hearts  that  are  happiest  hold  not  by  it; 

Better  we  let  then  the  old  view  reipi; 
Since  there  is  peace  in  it,  why  decry  it? 

Since  there  is  comfort,  why  disdain? 
Note  not  the  pigment  the  while  that  the  painting 

Determines  humanity's  joy  and  pain. 

But  such  a  mood  of  reticence  is  very  exceptional.  Tenny- 
son had  written  "  Leave  thou  thy  sister  while  she  prays,"  and 
Angel  Clare  thought  such  advice  more  musical  than  honest.* 
Hardy  thinks  the  same,  and  devotes  himself  to  making  the 
world  face  the  cold  facts,  without  the  merciful  illusion  by 
which  a  weaker  age  sustained  its  nerve.  In  the  terrible  lines, 
"  (Jod-Forgotten  ",  he  depicts  a  messenger  sent  from  earth  to 
the  presence  of  the  Most  High,  to  report  that  this  globe  still 

*  Th§  Rstum  of  the  Nativs,  II. 
■/6«,VII. 

'Hardy  is  unfortunate  in  his  Greek  allusions.  There  was  a  deep  note  of 
sadness  4n  tlie  temperament  he  thought  so  sanguine.  Cf.  Professor  Butcher's 
essay,  Th§  Melancholy  of  the  Oreeks.  Again,  our  novelist  has  the  astounding 
statement  that  in  Homer  sexual  love  has  no  elonent  of  sympathy  and  friendship ! 
(Two  on  a  Tower,  XXXV.) 

•  Teee,  XXVII. 
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remains  in  its  sorrow  and  its  suffering,  apparently  ignored 
by  Providence  altogether.  By  degrees  God  comes  to  recall 
that  amid  millions  of  similar  shapes  the  thing  called  Earth 
was  created  by  Him,  but  it  lost  His  interest  from  the  first, 
and  surely  long  since  must  have  perished.  At  all  events,  no 
voice  from  its  inhabitants  ever  reaches  His  ear.  And  in  the 
words  addressed  to  Time,  as  the  Earth's  charred  remains  are 
drifting  through  space,  regret  is  acknowledged  that  Creation 
was  ever  carried  out  at  all: 

Written  indelibly 

On  my  eternal  mind 
Are  all  the  wrongs  endured 

By  Earth's  poor  patient  kind, 
Which  my  too  oft  unconscious  hand 

Let  enter  undesigned. 
No  god  can  cancel  deeds  foredone 

Or  thy  old  coils  unwind. 

As  when  in  Noe's  day 

I  whelmed  the  plams  with  sea, 
So  at  this  last  when  flesh 

And  herb  but  fossils  be, 
And,  all  extinct,  their  piteous  dust 

Revolves  obliviously. 
That  I  made  Earth,  and  life,  and  man. 

It  still  repenteth  me  I  * 

A  word  may  here  be  said  about  the  common  but  very  mis- 
leading view  that  Hardy  is  a  herald  of  revolt  in  the  sense 
of  proclaiming  Nature'sr  blessed  freedom  against  the  suffo- 
cating restraints  of  conventional  morality.  The  superficial 
reader  is  sure  to  understand  him  so,  and  of  course  passages 
may  be  quoted  in  abundance  where  social  orthodoxy  is 
shocked  to  its  basis.  But  our  novelist  does  not  belong  to 
the  silly  tribe  that  exhausts  itself  in  denouncing  "  conven- 
tion.** His  skepticism  is  far  more  thorough,  and  his  despair 
far  more  complete. 

Tom  Moore  was  no  moralist,  but  he  was  a  very  consider- 
able wit,  and  in  one  of  his  delightful  translations  from 
Anacreon  he  has  poked  fim  at  those  who  would  guide  con- 
duct by  appealing  to  "  Nature."  He  points  out  that  the 
earth  draws  moisture  from  the  sky,  and  transmits  it  to  the 
thirsty  plant;  that  the  sea  receives  the  evening  vapors,  and 
the  morning  sun  draws  up  the  ocean's  tears : 

*By  th§  Earth's  Corpte, 
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Then  hence  with  all  your  sober  thinking  I 
Since  Nature's  holy  law  is  drinking; 
ni  make  the  laws  of  Nature  mine, 
And  pledge  the  universe  in  wine. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  taken  very  much  beyond  this  moral 
standpoint  when  Sue  tells  Jude  in  the  shepherd's  hut  that 
she  rejoices  to  have  got  away  from  all  laws  except  those  of 
germination  and  gravitation,  or  when  the  novelist  himself 
remarks  that  Tess  amid  the  sleeping  birds  and  the  skipping 
rabbits  should  have  had  no  sense  of  guilt,  for  although  she 
had  broken  a  social  rule  she  was  in  accord  with  the  rules  of 
this  natural  environment.  There  is  much  more  force  in  the 
sneer  at  the  convention  which  so  outraged  Nature's  equality 
as  to  punish  the  unfortimate  babe  with  burial  in  unconse- 
crated  ground,  "  in  that  shabby  comer  of  God's  allotment 
where  He  lets  the  nettles  grow,  and  where  all  unbaptized 
infants,  notorious  drunkards,  suicides,  and  others  of  the  con- 
jecturally  damned  are  laid." 

But  Hardy  knows  that  impulse  and  positive  law  do  good 
alike,  and  do  harm  alike.  Nor  will  he  allow  that  there  is  any 
higher  unity  in  which  they  can  be  reconciled  or  can  supple- 
ment each  other.  Follow  either,  or  follow  both  in  any  imagin- 
able combination  which  may  commend  itself  to  you,  and  this 
wretched  tangle  which  we  call  life  will  in  the  end  be  con- 
founded. It  is  not  only  man-made  convention  which  will 
thwart  yoiu*  instincts.  Your  instincts  will  thwart  and  nullify 
one  another,  so  that  when  any  one  of  them  seems  on  the  point 
of  winning  its  reward  a  second  will  obtrude  to  spoil  it.  The 
things  we  do  for  the  best  turn  out  to  have  been  for  the  worst, 
and  those  we  thought  to  benefit  we  manage  in  our  ignorance 
deeply  to  wrong.  So,  looking  back,  like  Tess,  on  a  life  of 
heroic  endeavor,  we  have  to  say  that  the  fates  have  been  too 
cunning  for  us,  and  that  our  virtues  no  less  than  our  vices 
had  better  never  have  been. 

II 

The  usual  retorts  to  pessimism  have  been  hurled  at  Hardy 
in  abundance.  He  has  been  called  a  morbid  and  perverse 
exaggerator.  He  has  been  reminded  how  all  things  seem 
yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye.  His  plots  have  been  impeached 
as  bringing  together  a  multitude  of  accidents  that  a  tragic 
eflFect  may  be  precipitated,  however  improbable  each  accident 
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may  be  in  itself,  and  however  incredible  may  be  their  coinci- 
dence. He  is  accused  of  slmring  over  the  moral  defects  of 
his  heroes  and  heroines,  and  thus  exhibiting  as  remorseless 
fate  what  was  in  truth  the  outcome  of  heinous  individual  sin. 
The  smart  aphorists  have  imputed  to  him  the  maxim,  >'  Of 
two  evils  choose  both."  A  vein  of  fleshliness  has  been  de- 
tected in  him,  and  some  wit  has  advised  him  to  rename  his 
most  questionable  book  Jude  the  Obscene.  We  hear  that 
as  a  so-called  realist  he  is  a  fraud,  for  reality  is  at  worst 
a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow,  while  for  him  it  is  uniform  in 
its  excruciations.  Sometimes  his  liver  is  suspected,  and  the 
critics  tell  him,  in  the  words  of  Sterne  to  Smollett,^  to  make 
his  complaint  upon  life  not  to  the  world,  but  to  his  physician. 

Those  who  face  Hardy's  problem  on  the  more  philosophic 
plane  have  been  showing  a  tendency  to  arraign  the  whole 
view  that  the  cosmic  order  must  be  justified  or  condemned 
by  its  conduciveness  to  a  happy  lot  for  mankind.  This  was 
Nietzsche's  famous  retort  to  Schopenhauer,  whom  he  called 
a  decadent,  and  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  "  vulgarity  " 
sought  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  To 
Zarathustra  this  quest  was  a  poor  thing,  characteristic  of 
"  the  last  man  "  when  the  nerve  of  heroism  should  have 
snapped,  and  the  arrow  of  longing  should  no  longer  be 
launched.  **  We  have  discovered  happiness;  so  saith  the  last 
man,  and  blinketh."' 

These  critics  of  Hardy,  while  they  say  much  that  is  true, 
have  quite  missed  the  real  mark.  Our  author  does  often 
exaggerate,  does  seem  wilfully  to  leave  out  a  great  deal  of 
that  light  by  which  the  shades  of  human  fortune  are  crossed 
and  relieved.  Regarded  as  a  complete  transcript  of  life  the 
Wessex  Novels  are  not  true.  Marriages  are  not  all  imhappy ; 
a  great  proportion  of  really  idyllic  unions  can  be  seen  in  the 
cities  and  villages  which  we  all  know.  There  is  not  invariably 
a  malignant  demon  lying  in  wait,  like  the  Providence  in 
Blanco  Posnety  to  bring  confusion  upon  those  who  trust  in 
human  nature.  The  lucky  coincidences  by  which  an  amiable 
novelist  makes  hero  and  heroine  come  out  right  in  the  end 
are  seldom  more  improbable  than  those  wretched  coincidences 
by  which  everything  is  spoiled  in  Two  on  a  Tctvoer  or  A  Pair 
of  Blue  Eyes.    It  is  not  unfair  to  call  Jude  an  hysterical 

^  In  The  Sentimental  Journey, 
*  Zarathustra,  Prologue  V. 
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performance.  Most  of  the  victims  in  it  are  far  from  inno- 
cent ;  they  pay  the  price  for  their  disregard  of  common  sense. 

To  say  all  this  does  not,  however,  touch  the  maia  point. 
No  novelist  is  called  upon  to  depict  the  whole  of  life,  and  no 
novelist  has  done  so.  One  is  entitled  to  seize  upon  some 
single  important  aspect,  and  set  this  in  isolation  before  his 
readers,  that  it  may  become  distinct  and  impressive.  To 
"  exaggerate  "  is  inevitable ;  you  must  do  so  by  the  mere 
abstracting  of  one  element  from  its  place  in  a  concrete  whole. 
But  the  reader  can  allow  for  this.  And  the  risk  is  much 
reduced  where,  as  in  Hardy's  work,  the  abstraction  is  not 
that  of  one  aspect  from  the  rest  within  a  single  experience, 
but  of  the  experience  of  one  sort  of  persons  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  Neither  half  of  the  world  knows  how  the 
other  half  lives,  and  both  halves  cannot  be  shown  with  effect 
on  a  single  canvas.  As  Jude  lay  in  agony  on  his  deathbed, 
perhaps  the  two  clergymen  of  different  views  who  stood 
below  his  window  "  discussing  the  eastward  position  "  thought 
life  on  the  whole  a  very  pleasant  thing.  But  Jude*s  case  was 
not  satisfactorily  compensated  by  this.  Walt  Whitman's 
picture  of  the  animals  who  do  not  lie  awake  at  night  and 
grieve  over  their  sins  is  not  an  offset  to  the  picture  of  Luther 
writhing  on  the  floor  of  his  cell.  If  Shakespeare  had  written 
nothing  but  Macbeth  and  Richard  III,  he  would  not  have 
been  fairly  accused  of  traducing  life,  although  he  would  have 
presented  only  a  part  of  it.  And  Hardy  himself  has  at  least 
shown  the  brighter  side  in  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  Per- 
haps he  has  even  attempted  poetic  justice  in  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge.  Certainly  the  so-called  "  sunny "  novelists 
could  be  reproached  with  just  as  much  point  for  having  exe- 
cuted a  torso. 

Of  still  less  force  is  it  to  argue  that  suffering  may  be  as 
poignant,  as  purposeless,  and  as  irremediable,  as  the  Wesscx 
Novels  allege,  and  yet  the  goodness  of  the  universe  remain 
unaffected.  A  recent  article  quotes,  as  a  sort  of  triumphant 
refutation  out  of  Hardy's  own  mouth,  these  lines : 

Let  me  enjoy  the  world  no  less 

Because  the  all-enacting  Might 
That  fashioned  forth  its  loveliness 

Had  other  aims  than  my  delight. 

The  critic  might  have  noticed  with  profit  that  the  pomi 
in  which  this  stanza  occurs  has  the  sardonic  comment  after 
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An  illustration  of  this  may  be  given  from  a  very  sugges- 
tive remark  about  Angel  Clare.  When  he  tries  to  overcome 
one  of  Tess's  scruples  about  les  convenances,  the  novelist 
says  of  him:  "To  his  cosmopolitan  mind  such  deviations 
from  the  social  norm,  so  immense  to  domesticity,  were  no 
more  than  the  irregularities  of  vale  and  mountain  chain  to 
the  whole  terrestrial  curve."  The  travelled  man  smiles  at  the 
conscience  of  a  village  girl.  What  will  be  the  moral  attitude 
of  the  man  whose  horizon  has  been  widened,  not  by  roaming 
to  Brazil,  but  by  absorbing  a  mechanistic  creed  about  the 
universe  and  about  life?  What  is  likely  to  happen  to  the 
most  ardent  moral  convictions,  when  they  are  understood  as 
by-products  of  a  morally  indiflFerent  world-machine?  The 
likeness  of  the  moimtain  and  the  terrestrial  curve  will  be  far 
too  faint  to  bring  home  such  disproportion.  As  Mr.  Balfour 
has  asked,  what  place  can  we  give  to  the  instincts  we  thought 
so  exalted,  when  we  learn  that  they  have  come  to  us  because, 
after  inniunerable  aeons,  there  chanced  to  be  bom  a  "  race 
with  conscience  enough  to  know  that  it  is  vile,  and  intelligence 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  insignificant "  V  But  Hardy  draws 
no  such  inference.  For  him  justice  must  be  done  though  the 
heavens  fall.  Though  he  thinks  that  to  be  born  is  a  "  palpable 
dilemma  "  and  that  humanity's  purpose  should  now  be,  not 
that  of  advancing  in  life  with  glory  but  that  of  retreating  out 
of  it  without  shame,*  yet  glory  and  shame  are  still  eternal 
verities.  Those  who  have  learned  his  lesson  may  well  ask  him 
why,  and  call  on  him  to  take  them  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards. 

Our  novelist  has  at  least  once  recognized  this  difficulty. 
It  is  in  that  curious  little  poem.  New  Yearns  Eve,  where  God 
is  questioned  about  His  reasons  for  making  so  painful  a 
world.  Its  joys,  such  as  they  are,  would  never  have  been 
missed  by  anyone  if  creation  had  not  taken  place,  and  all  its 
sorrows  would  have  been  spared.  The  reply  given  is  that 
no  purpose,  either  good  or  bad,  was  ever  entertained,  that 
such  a  distinction  is  unintelligible  except  by  mere  men,  and 
that  it  remains  a  puzzling  enigma  how  the  creature  could 
have  a  moral  quality  of  which  the  creating  Power  is  destitute. 
No  one  can  tell  how  such  a  questioning  mood  could  have 
sprung  up  at  all  from  the  action  of  the  Machine. 

^  Foundations  of  Belief, 

'  The  Return  of  the  Native,  IV,  .. 
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Then  He :    '*  My  labors — ^Iogicl< 

You  may  explain,  not  I : 
Sense-sealed  I  nave  wrought,  without  a  guess 
That  I  evolved  a  Consciousness 

To  ask  for  reasons  why. 

**  Strange  that  ephemeral  creatures  who 

By  my  own  ordering  are, 
Should  see  the  shortness  of  my  view. 
Use  ethic  tests  I  never  knew. 

Or  made  provision  for  I " 

Yet  the  ethic  tests  are  here,  and  in  none  more  imperious 
than  in  Hardy  himself.  The  same  Power  that  made  the 
volcano  must  have  made  them,  and  oiu*  novelist  has  taught 
us — ^none  more  eloquently —  how  much  grander  they  are 
than  volcanoes.  Do  they  not  belong  to  the  heart  of  things? 
The  Preface  to  Two  on  a  Tower  tells  us  that  our  noveust 
designed  there  "  to  set  the  emotional  history  of  two  infinitesi- 
mal lives  against  the  stupendous  background  of  the  stellar 
universe,  and  to  impart  to  readers  the  sentiment  that  of  these 
contrasting  magnitudes  the  smaller  might  be  the  greater  to 
them  as  men."  Is  not  that  within  us  which  so  judges  the 
perspective  the  surest  intuition  we  have?  And  does  it  not 
perhaps  bring  us  oiu*  most  ''  authentic  tidings  of  invisible 
things  "  ?  The  riddle  for  all  those  who  at  present  make  so 
much  of  the  mystery  of  pain  lies  just  here,  that  only  for  those 
who  take  what  is  essentially  a  religious  view  of  the  world  is 
that  mystery  acute,  so  that  those  whom  it  troubles  most  are 
bearing  unconscious  witness  to  the  faith  which  they  cannot 
accept. 

Here,  then,  we  take  our  leave  of  this  strong,  but  so  heavily 
burdened  soul,  upon  whom,  more  than  ever  upon  Words- 
worth, there  has  pressed  the  weary  weight  of  an  unintelligible 
world.  The  agony  of  Europe  in  the  Napoleonic  war  used 
to  be  Hardy's  crovming  example  that  the  Immanent  Will 
which  is  his  substitute  for  God 

works  unconsciously  as  heretofore 
Eternal  artistries  in  circumstance. 

He  has  a  more  spectacular  illustration  to-day,  although 
in  truth  to  the  discerning  mind  the  problem  of  evil  is  not 
generically  different  on  the  battle  front  in  Flanders  and  in 
the  life  tragedies  of  a  mean  street.  He  who  can  solve  the 
one  can  solve  the  other,  and  none  of  us  can  solve  either.    But 
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we  forsake  our  only  possible  clue  if  we  let  go  that  trust  in 
Good  without  which  the  heroism  is  taken  out  of  both;  and 
heroism  is  the  last  thing  that  we  can  or  that  we  dare  explain 
away.  Here  is  the  one  standing-place  which  has  never  quite 
failed  mankind,  and  if  we  are  to  see  through  the  darkness  at 
all,  it  is  from  this  point  that  we  must  look.  Despite  his 
desolating  argument,  Hardy  at  heart  holds  by  this  with  more 
tenacity  than  many  a  moralist  who  decries  him.  And  though 
his  doctrine  would  be  in  the  end  the  negation  of  his  own 
deepest  spirit,  it  is  nothing  new  to  have  found  one  whose  soul 
is  nobler  than  his  system,  or  to  have  reverified  the  truth  that 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt 
Believe  me  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart. 
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OF  TO-DAV 

BY  JOSEPH  8.  AUEBBACH 


In  a  tragic  hour  like  this,  when  civilization  seems  threat- 
ened to  be  engulfed  in  the  waters  of  desolation,  our  emotions 
almost  forbid  us  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  aught  else,  than  to 
the  issue  which  is  to  determine  how  history  shall  be  privi- 
leged or  required  to  chronicle  the  story  of  the  world.  With 
confidence,  however,  that  in  the  end  the  animal  is  not  to  ef- 
face man  from  the  earth,  perhaps  this  is  peculiarly  an  hour 
— ^solenm  always  as  the  graduate  stands  upon  the  threshold 
of  life — for  you  to  take  account  of  the  things  of  which  you 
are  possessed  in  attainments  and  purpose.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, after  the  way  of  my  profession,  make  of  you  certain 
inquiries,  to  some  of  which  only  I  can  suggest  in  part  the 
answer,  for  the  record  of  your  lives  will  be  the  adequate  an- 
swer to  them  all.  Nor  shall  I  have  an  apology  to  oflPer  be- 
cause these  inquiries  in  a  measure  concern  the  need  and  duty 
of  the  hour;  on  the  contrary,  an  apology  woidd  be  due  you 
if  they  did  not. 

Understanding  the  futility  and  peril  of  any  o^iier  atti- 
tude, have  you  by  study  and  reflection  concerning  the  world 
of  to-day,  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  imcompromising 
truth  must  now  and  always  be  the  creed  and  religion  of 
American  citizenship ;  and  are  you  to  seek  after  the  wisdom 
that  is  the  foster-child  of  knowledge  and  the  faith  that  is 
grafted  on  the  growth  of  reason? 

As  you  have  been  obtaining  understanding  of  some  few 
things,  have  you  approached  to  mastery  over  thought  and 
expression?  Have  you  starved  the  emotional  side  of  your 
natinre,  or  confused  mere  emotions  with  ideas?  Do  you  ap- 
preciate how  knit  together  must  be  the  practical  with  the 

*  A  portion  of  the  Commencement  Day  address  delivered  at  George  Washings 
ton  University,  June,  1918. 
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denounced  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  crime.  Ascetic  detach- 
ment from  the  world  or  priestly  presmnption  furnishes  no 
excuse  for  such  rhetorical  intemperance,  at  a  time  when  not 
only  laymen  but  prominent  divines  are  insisting  that  belief 
in  none  of  the  miraculous  incidents  of  the  Bible  is  essential 
to  religious  faith.  This  is  no  day  for  attempting  to  revive 
the  authority  of  the  old  scholastic  formula:  E celesta  locuta 
est,  causa  firUta  est.  The  roll  of  English  words  which,  from 
misuse  as  a  cloak  for  pretence  or  even  affectation,  have  de- 
teriorated in  meaning  is  a  long  one,  and  the  Church  should 
not  regard  it  as  without  striking  significance  that  many  of 
such  words,  pious,  sanctimormms,  fanatic,  zealot  and  the  like, 
relate  to  reUgious  observances.  It  should  be  very  solicitous 
not  to  give  occasion  for  adding  to  that  long  roll. 

Nor  can  these  illustrations  be  regarded  as  peculiar  or 
extreme.  For  years  the  Church  set  its  face  against  the  Re- 
vised Version  of  the  Bible,  with  the  indefensible  intimation 
that  the  revisers  had  taken  something  vital  from  its  spiritual 
and  literary  virtue.  Though  according  to  scholars  the  Revi- 
sion has  faults,  its  superior  accuracy  has  never  successfully 
been  impugned.  It  was  written,  too,  with  reverent  pen, 
and  particularly  in  the  renderings  of  the  poetical  and  the  so- 
called  prophetic  books  it  represents  a  marked  advance  over 
the  King  James  Version  in  stately  diction,  arresting  elo- 
quence and  processional  beauty.  It  is  likewise  true  that  if 
proper  recourse  were  had  to  the  Revised  Version  and  to 
scholarly  criticism,  errors  would  be  disclosed  to  which  the 
Church  in  creed  and  doctrine  and  at  very  solemn  services  still 
adheres. 

Few  well-informed  laymen  are  not  conversant  with  these 
facts  as  to  the  books  of  the  Bible :  That  many  of  them  were 
composed  at  a  time  wholly  remote  from  the  period  to  which 
they  relate  and  by  persons  other  than  those  to  whom  they  are 
attributed;  that  few  are  without  emendations  and  additions 
by  others  than  the  accredited  authors ;  that  often  the  writer 
in  a  later  age,  in  order  to  give  greater  currency  to  the  work 
and  thus  arouse  the  people  from  their  spiritual  and  perhaps 
temporal  bondage,  appropriated  the  name  of  some  noted 
man  of  past  generations;  that  the  prophets  were  not  fore- 
tellers but  f orthtellers,  and  that  out  of  the  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture immediately  preceding  the  Christian  Era  grew  much  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  as  an  institution  has  not  taken  pains  to  disseminate 
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such  information  which,  when  properly  interpreted,  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  historic  and  spiritual  value  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  the  high-calling  of  religion;  often  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  assented  to  such  information. 

The  Church  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  advancing 
column  of  knowledge,  and  not  content  merely  to  be  in  the 
ranks,  much  less  ignominiously  to  lag  behind ;  but  above  all 
things  it  must  not  put  itself  again,  as  so  often  through  days 
past,  in  opposition  to  that  advance.  It  will  not  suffice  for 
the  Church  to  insist  that  it  has  accepted  the  truth ;  it  must  be 
able  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  that  it  is  valiant  for  the 
truth.  Can  the  Church,  quickening  as  has  been  and  should 
continue  to  be  its  mission,  fairly  deny  that,  at  times,  it  has 
not  seemed  willing  to  pause  longer  than  did  Pilate  for  a  right 
answer  to  the  abiding  question,  ''  What  is  truth?" 

It  is  abundantly  clear  to-day  that  the  disinclination  of 
the  world  to  face  the  truth  is  mainly  answerable  for  this  war 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  where  we  look  into  a 
frightful  abyss.  A  mad  nation,  had  before  all  men — in  book 
and  lecture  and  degenerate  revelry — ^registered  its  arrogant 
purpose  to  rule  or  ruin  the  world.  It  seemed  the  easier  course 
to  disregard  the  warning. 

Even  after  the  rude  awakening  of  our  Allies,  we  slept  on 
comforted  with  an  elusive  dream  of  peace  through  a  com- 
promise with  barbaric  greed  and  crime,  when  our  dreams 
should  have  been  nightmares,  though  if  we  are  to  apportion 
the  responsibility  for  this  error,  a  heavier  burden  will  rest 
upon  France  and  England  than  upon  ourselves.  For  they, 
far  better  than  we,  could  see  the  blackening  war  cloud  and 
hear  the  mutterings  of  the  disastrous  storm  which  was  so 
soon  to  burst  upon  the  world.  France,  whose  frontiers 
touched  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  though  alive  for  years  to 
the  menace  of  its  aggression,  was  for  the  moment  lulled  into 
the  almost  fatal  diversion  of  staging  the  farce  and  burlesque 
of  the  Caillaux  Trial  before  a  wondering  world.  England 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Lord  Roberts,  as  he  pleaded  in  vain  for 
his  country,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  men 
to  her  expeditionary  forces,  to  make  ready  against  the  evil 
day  to  come — "The  Day"  of  the  brutal  toast,  when  German 
world-dominion  in  all  its  terror  was  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
the  British  empire.  His  beseechings  were  but  "devilish 
speeches"  and  his  "scheme"  was  "more  than  anything 
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else  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Liberalism  and  for  the 
abolition  of  civil  freedom."  The  hero  who  had  added  so  much 
glory  to  English  arms,  was  covered  with  obloquy  in  the 
Court  of  Public  Opinion,  and  was  threatened  with  the  ig- 
nominy of  a  cancellation  of  his  pension.  All  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the  world,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth  in  varying 
degree  were  guilty  of  an  awful  error. 

Precisely  as  we  reverence  truth  and  knowledge  we  must 
hold  fast  to  the  love  of  that  beauty — bom  of  the  wedlock  of 
mind  and  soul — ^which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  creative 
genius  of  seer  and  prophet  and  poet.  No  one  of  them  with- 
out its  possession  has  reached  to  the  highest  achievement. 

♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Huxley  with  all  his  clairvoyant  vision  into  some  aspects 
of  life  cannot  be  accused  of  undue  idealism.  Yet  listen  to 
his  inspiring  words  as  to  mere  beauty  in  the  world  of  Art  1 

But  the  man  who  is  all  morality  and  intellect,  although  he  may  be 
good  and  even  great,  is,  after  all,  only  half  a  man.  There  is  beauty  in 
the  moral  world  and  in  the  intellectual  world ;  but  there  is  also  a  beauty 
which  is  neither  moral  nor  intellectual  —  the  beauty  of  the  world  of  Art. 
There  are  men  who  are  devoid  of  the  power  of  seeing  it,  as  there  are 
men  who  are  bom  deaf  and  blind,  and  the  loss  of  those,  as  of  these,  is 
simply  infinite.  There  are  others  in  whom  it  is  an  overpowering  pas- 
sion ;  happy  men,  bom  with  the  productive,  or  at  lowest,  the  apprecia- 
tive, genius  of  the  Artist.  But,  m  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  Aesthetic 
facility,  like  the  reasoning  power  and  the  moral  sense,  needs  to  be 
roused,  directed  and  cultivated ;  and  I  know  not  why  the  development  of 
that  side  of  his  nature,  through  which  man  has  access  to  a  perennial 
spring  of  ennobling  pleasure,  should  be  omitted  from  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  University  education. 

It  is  fealty  to  beauty  expressing  itself  in  the  love  of  truth 
and  justice  that  in  great  crises  of  Ufe  is  able  to  bend  destiny 
to  our  will.  In  our  superficial  way  we  had  spoken  of  the 
levity  of  the  Parisians  and  the  French  generally,  and  even 
Matthew  Arnold, — in  one  of  his  American  lectures  by  which, 
of  all  his  prose  writings,  he  wished  most  to  be  remembered, — 
has  some  like  ill-conceived  thoughts.  We  had  failed  to  un- 
derstand that  the  resolve  which  made  Paris  beautiful  and  aU 
the  other  cities  of  France  fair  to  look  upon,  was  but  one 
manifestation  of  a  spirit  whose  creative  thought  has  had 
expression  in  a  Uterature  that  is  immortal.  For  when 
awakened  that  spirit  was  f oimd  disciplined  and  eager  to  shed 
blood  in  trench  and  onset,  not  alone  to  free  France  from  the 
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ruthless  invader — for  she  long  ago  could  have  secured  a 
separate,  selfish  peace — but  to  fight  on  for  our  people  and 
for  all  peoples,  to  preserve  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

Then,  too,  we  must  understand  that  genuine  emotion  is 
often  but  the  fruition  of  lofty  ideas  even  in  normal  times; 
and  when  the  call  of  duty  is  heard  it  can  exert  an  electric 
eflPect  upon  thought,  whereby  sloth  is  transformed  into  action 
and  peril  into  safety.  Properly  interpreted  it  is  synonymous 
with  devotion  in  days  like  these,  and  is  of  the  very  soul  of 
love  of  country.  Do  we  need  more  convincing  proof  of  this 
than  the  well-nigh  miraculous  battle  of  the  Marne  and  the 
first  battle  of  Ypres ;  and  can  we  doubt  that,  when  the  Ger- 
man hordes  threatened  Verdun  by  their  murderous  assault, 
the  uttered  vow  They  shall  not  pass  invested  with  invincible 
strength  the  soldier  of  France  ? 

Yet  while  never  minimizing  the  inestimable  value  of  such 
genuine  emotion  upon  conduct  as  weU  as  thought,  we  must 
accommodate  our  exhibition  of  it  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  occasion;  for  misdirected  energy  is  often  more  mischiev- 
ous than  inertia.  To  the  brain  must  be  conceded  such  com- 
mand over  the  feelings  that  each  of  us  may  be  able  to  say 
with  Walt  Whitman,  "  I  am  afoot  with  my  vision,"  and  to 
have  a  right  understanding  of  an  injunction  like  this  of  the 
Apocrypha,  "  Weigh  thy  words  in  a  balance  and  make  a 
door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth."  Horace,  in  his  refreshing 
and  inspiriting  Sixth  Epistle  of  the  First  Book  beginning 
with  the  words  Nil  admiran  prope  res  est  unay — ^which  are 
almost  as  frequently  misinterpreted  as  they  are  quoted,  says : 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  itiiqui. 
Ultra  quant  satis  est  virtutetn,  si  petat  ipsam. 

And,  lest  there  be  doubt  of  his  meaning,  he  adds : 

Virtu  tern  verba  putas  et 
Lucutn  lignaf 

The  voice  must  be  lifted  up  discriminatingly  even  in 
prayer ;  and  Wisdom  adopted  Juvenal  as  a  favorite  son,  when 
in  that  matchless  satire  he  besought  mankind  to  invoke  for 
itself  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  and  depicted  how  grim  ruin 
can  be  visited  upon  us  through  the  granting  of  our  improvi- 
dent appeals  by  the  too  indulgent  Gods. 

Never  let  us  confound  such  genuine  emotion  with  mere 
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spasmodic  ebullition  of  the  heart  through  any  of  its  lachry- 
mose manifestations.  Sentiment  must  not  pennit  itself  to 
languish  into  sentimentality;  and  if  visions  seek  the  border- 
land of  idle  dreams,  the  Imagination  with  all  its  strength  of 
wing  will  soon  exhaust  itself  in  aimless  flight. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  keep  company  with  elevating 
thoughts  on  the  journey  we  are  to  make.  And  we  cannot 
be  in  that  company  imless  we  cherish  the  books  of  literature, 
for  except  through  the  glorious  vistas  they  open  up  to  us 
we  cannot  fully  see  nature  or  even  God.  Men  may  not 
prefer  to  continue  in  a  sordid  environment  and  remain  im- 
affected  by  its  contamination.  One  who  goes  out  from  the 
University  willing  to  forget  that  Horace  and  Virgil  and 
Homer  lived  or  to  permit  the  creative  books  of  the  world 
to  be  dust-covered  ornaments  on  the  libraiy  shelf,  cannot 
truly  live  his  life ;  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  avoids  making  a 
lamentable  mess  of  it  for  himself  and  for  mankind. 


Read  the  worthy  books  of  the  world  that  they  may  min- 
ister to  ^our  highest  gratification  and  inteUectual  and 
spiritual  joy.  This,  however,  should  not  be  the  sole  or  per- 
haps the  primary  purpose.  Read  great  thoughts,  think  great 
thoughts,  dwell  with  great  thoughts,  so  that  you  may  utter 
great  thoughts  when  you  are  to  speak  forth  as  the  staimch 
and  convincing  advocate  of  right  and  wisdom  in  the  mo- 
mentous days  that  are  upon  us. 

For  if  doubts  existed  that  vast  changes  impend  in  the 
life  of  society,  of  our  nation  and  of  the  world,  this  war  has 
resolved  them  all.  Although  considering  yourselves  boimd 
by  those  worthy  precedents  which  have  met  with  general 
acceptation — since  form  is  often  of  the  substance  of  things — 
it  is  essential  for  you  through  familiarity  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  and  by  independent  reflection  to  imderstand  the 
extent  to  which  some  old  conceptions  of  life  shall  imdergo 
revision.  Change  must  be  a  requirement  of  progress  and  not 
the  dictate  of  caprice  or  fashion.  When  later  the  considera- 
tion of  this  grave  readjustment  is  properly  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  there  shall  be  the  need  for  your  voice  to 
be  heard  in  an  ominous  debate,  it  will  not  have  a  responsive 
audience,  unless  you  know  the  abyss  between  the  froth  of 
rhetoric  and  the  persuasive  restraint  of  a  compelling  elo- 
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quence.  Only  intimacy  with  high  thinking  will  give  you  that 
mastery  over  expression  which  is  mastery  over  opportunity. 
I  Imow  you  are  familiar  with  such  thoughts.  But  I  am 
recalling  them  to  you,  because  of  their  immediate  applica- 
tion to  conditions  in  the  world  which  are  to  follow  upon  a 
victory;  for  we  should  be  deeply  concerned  lest  we  find  our- 
selves as  unprepared  for  the  problems  of  peace  as  we  were 
for  the  problems  of  war.  As  high  endeavor  contends  with 
selfish  aim  and  knowledge  with  ignorance,  the  most  vital 
issues  concerning  not  only  private  property  rights  but  the 
interests  of  the  Republic  are  to  be  the  subject  of  absorbing 
contention.  Time  permits  me  only  to  emunerate  a  few  of 
them:  The  true  relation  of  the  State  to  the  individual  and 
the  individual  to  the  State;  the  just  attitude  of  labor  to  capi- 
tal and  capital  to  labor;  whether  labor  shall  be  paid  by  the 
mere  abundant  wage  or  by  a  participation  in  the  fruits  of  its 
creation  and  the  voice  it  shall  have  in  the  councils  of  industry ; 
to  what  extent  shall  we  add  to  or  take  from  our  political,  eco- 
nomic and  religious  creeds;  how,  if  at  all,  shall  our  theories 
of  constitutional  government  undergo  revision ;  which,  if  any, 
of  the  tenets  of  Socialism  shall  we  adopt  or  adapt  for  our 
guidance;  to  what  enduring  purpose  shall  our  new  love  of 
countr)^  be  directed  in  the  day  of  peace  and  what  kind  of 
military  service  in  and  out  of  our  institutions  of  learning 
shall  we  then  exact  of  youth.  These  along  with  many  other 
questions — so  often  the  occasion  for  declamation  of  dema- 
gogue and  professional  altruist — are  soon  to  be  answered 
by  men  that  fear  God  and  love  the  State.  And  when  the 
door  of  opportunity  thus  stands  wider  open  than  ever  before 
for  Wisdom  to  pass  through,  shall  not  the  University  gradu- 
ate with  shining  insignia  of  disciplined  ardor  and  intelligence 
be  foremost  in  her  great  company? 

The  University  graduate  should  yield  to  no  one  in  love 
of  letters.  As  the  years  go  by  he  should  gaze  with  an  in- 
creasing joy  upon  the  wonderland  of  the  imagination,  which 
lies  outstretched  before  us  with  its  beckoning  beauty.  He 
should  know  full  well  that  there  are  dreams  to  be  dreamed 
even  in  the  day  time,  and  that  a  man  must  have  recourse  to 
a  hobby  for  his  mental  health  as  he  would  sit  astride  a  horse 
for  his  physical  health.  Yet  too  many  dreams  must  not  be 
dreamed  in  detachment  from  life,  and  the  hobby  must  not 
be  a  foolish  plaything  with  which  we  rock  ourselves  to  un- 
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availing  sleep.  Let  it  be  our  belief — ^much  accentuated  by 
the  happenings  in  the  world  of  to-day — that  as  never  before 
must  knowledge  and  truth  be  desired,  not  alone  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  inseparable  relation  they  have  to  the  call 
of  God  to  us  to  do  the  work  of  the  world. 

If  you  would  imderstand  fully  what  I  mean  by  this,  read 
Idea  of  a  University  by  Cardinal  Newman,  and  Huxley's 
lectures  on  Science  and  Education.  None  should  wish  to 
detract  from  the  just  repute  of  Cardinal  Newman's  book; 
but  candor  compels  one  to  say  that  throughout  it  there  runs 
a  kind  of  special  pleading  for  knowledge  and  truth  in  asso- 
ciation with  some  discarded  reUgious  beliefs.  The  enthu- 
siastic defense  by  one  of  his  admirers  in  the  preface  of  a 
lately  issued  edition  of  the  book  says  of  Newman  that  he  set 
his  face  rigorously  against  the  school  of  religious  thought 
known  as  Modernism.  How  depressing  and  confusing  is 
such  a  view;  and  sUght  wonder  that  these  lectures  failed  of 
any  real  accomplishment,  with  the  author's  shut-in  horizon 
as  to  truth  which,  in  the  main,  he  saw  but  from  cloistered 
walks  1  Put  alongside  of  this  book  that  of  Huxley's  and 
again  and  again  in  the  refreshing  contrast  of  its  bracing 
atmosphere  you  come  upon  such  exhilarating  lines  as  these : 

In  such  a  University,  the  force  of  living  example  should  fire  the 
student  with  a  noble  ambition  to  emulate  the  learning  of  learned  men 
and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  explorers  of  new  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. The  very  air  he  breathes  should  be  charged  with  that  enthusiasm 
for  truth,  diat  fanaticism  of  veracity  which  is  a  greater  possession  than 
much  learning ;  a  nobler  gift  than  the  power  of  increasmg  knowledge ; 
by  so  much  greater  and  nobler  than  those,  as  the  moral  nature  is  greater 
than  the  intellectual :  for  veracity  is  the  heart  of  morality. 

If  love  of  truth  be  our  chief  article  of  faith  and  pursuit 
of  knowledge  a  religion,  all  life  takes  on  a  new  and  glorious 
aspect.  Drudgery  is  set  to  the  music  of  a  song,  sight  pro- 
longs itself  into  vision,  dreams  come  true,  intellectual  serf- 
dom is  transmuted  into  sovereignty  of  the  mind,  whilst  dark- 
ness with  sham,  pretence  and  all  its  baneful  brood  slinks  ofiF 
in  terror  of  the  coming  Dawn. 

For  death  takes  toll 

Of  beauty,  courage,  youth, 

Of  all  but  truth  . . . 

Let  me  say  now  a  few  words  as  to  this  University  that 
has  laid  the  foundations  so  well  for  your  education — for  I 
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know  from  the  Faculty  here  something  of  the  stuflp  of  which 
you  are  fashioned — ^whereon  you  are  to  build  the  edifice  of 
your  character  and  achievement. 

What  is  your  thought  about  this  University  as  you  go  out 
into  hf e  ?  Is  it  a  deep  and  abiding  love  ?  What  claim  is  she 
to  have  upon  you  in  the  future?  Do  you  feel  towards  this 
institution  as  Daniel  Webster  felt  toward  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, when,  in  words  broken  with  emotion,  he  said : 

Sir,  you  may  destroy  this  little  institution ;  it  is  weak ;  it  is  in  your 
hands!  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  lesser  lights  in  the  literary  horizon  of 
our  country.  You  may  put  it  out.  But  if  you  do  so  you  must  carry 
through  your  worklv  You  must  extinguish,  one  after  another,  all  those 
greater  lights  of  science  which  for  more  than  a  century  have  thrown 
their  radiance  over  our  land.  It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  college. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  love  it. 

'  As  one  of  her  adopted  sons,  I  have  been  asked  to  do  my 
small  part  toward  making  this  University  as  great  as  is  the 
opportunity.  Yet  if  you  do  not  entertain  toward  your  Uni- 
versity a  feeling  kindred  to  that  which  Webster  had  for 
Dartmouth  College,  she  cannot  and  ought  not  to  become  this 
greater  University  for  she  has  no  purpose  to  accomplish. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  the  thought  I  wish  to 
convey.  Under  old  conceptions  and  definitions  The  Cor- 
poration was  looked  upon  largely  as  an  artificial  being  or 
legal  entity ;  and  this  idea  still  survives  in  some  legal  aspects. 
The  modern-day  view  of  the  corporation,  however,  is  that  it 
is  a  collective  name  standing  for  the  aggregate  interests  of 
all  its  members.  So  it  is  with  the  University  as  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  not  an  abstraction  but  a  reality — to  be  made  a 
living  force  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  their  Alma  Mater 
has  nourished,  and  who  together  constitute  the  University. 

We  declaim  overmuch  about  American  ideals,  but  any 
such  declamation  which  fails  to  match  with  the  performance 
of  simple  duties  is  not  a  good  asset  of  the  Republic.  Have 
visions  but  let  them  be  extensions  of  sights.  Cherish  ideals, 
but  let  them  be  the  outgrowth  and  fruitage  of  ideas.  Let 
civic  creeds  be  not  mere  platform  deliverances ;  and  let  pub- 
lic zeal  proceed  from  a  love  of  State  which  shall  have  its 
roots  thrust  deep  down  in  a  consciousness  of  worthy  achieve- 
ment, or  at  least  worthy  effort  in  all  that  has  to  do  with  our 
daily  walk  of  life. 

Be  not  so  foohsh  as  to  hope  to  become  the  worthy  man 
or  woman  if  you  are  her  thankless  child.     Let  yoiu*  vow 
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be  that  she  shall  be  as  "  A  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be 
hid."  Yet,  remember  that  by  no  idle  thought  or  legerdemain 
or  lordly  fiat  can  your  University  become  thus  splendid  in 
widening  influence,  but  only  by  the  unremitting  watchful- 
ness of  those  who  shall  love  the  very  stones  of  her  walls. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  end  my  address  here.  But 
what  I  have  said  seems  so  trivial  beside  the  momentous  hap- 
penings in  the  world  that  I  cannot  part  company  with  you 
without  adding  something  as  to  your  peculiar  contribution 
to  our  country  in  this  hoiu*  of  her  direst  need — ^not  alone  or 
primarily  of  money,  time  or  talent,  but  of  yourselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  of  your  possessions.  In  consider- 
ing what  that  contribution  shall  be,  let  us  put  far  away  from 
us  such  words  as  "  our  bit  "  or  "  our  best  " — words  which 
have  become  largely  worthless  with  much  handling,  and 
which  had  little  value  when  newly  coined.  The  University 
graduate  should  have  that  to  give  which  will  be  real  and 
practical  as  well  as  academic  in  the  true  sense.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, forget  that  it  is  not  without  justification  that  academic 
has  come  to  be  a  kind  of  reproach,  as  S3aion3rmous  with  that 
which  is  formal  and  speculative  and  even  visionary.  If  ever 
in  history  surely  it  is  to-day  that  the  University  training  is 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balance.    It  must  not  be  found  wanting. 

In  the  oft-quoted  words  of  Areopagitica,  which  have  now 
a  new  significance  for  the  world,  Milton  says : 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  her- 
self like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks; 
methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam ;  purging  and  unsealing  her 
long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance. 

«  «  «  «  « 

So  must  we  feel  towards  our  own  country;  and  the 
University  graduate  should  make  his  contribution  to  Her 
the  more  impressive  by  way  of  saving  response  and  deed, 
for  its  source  is  at  the  exhaustless  fountains  of  living  waters. 
He  above  all  others  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  emotion  born 
of  high  purpose  will  traverse  seas  and  cross  continents  to 
inspire  our  soldiers — ^who  typify  all  our  men  under  arms — 
as  they  contend  against  evil  forces  wherewith  there  can  be 
no  compromise.  For  the  spirit  of  these  men  will  in  the  end 
but  reflect  the  spirit  of  those  for  whom  they  fight. 

What,  then,  shall  that  spirit  be  in  us?    Surely  something 
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even  more  embracing  and  devotional  than  it  now  is  quick- 
ened though  it  has  become.  For  while  no  loyal  American 
should  be  so  f  oohsh  as  to  consider  our  citizenship  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  as  not  abreast  of  that  of  France  or  England, 
or  to  believe  that,  as  a  man,  the  American  soldier  was  not  the 
equal  of  the  French  and  the  English  soldier,  or  that  by  ex- 
perience he  could  not  rival  them  in  discipline  and  valor,  we 
must  nevertheless  generously  admit  that  France  and  En- 
gland have  outstripped  us  in  consecration  and  heroic  en- 
deavor. Unquestionably  this  in  large  measure  has  been  due 
to  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  of  their  awful  trial;  yet  to 
whatever  cause  it  be  traceable,  the  knowledge  summons  us 
to  a  mighty  awakening.  For  the  Soldier  of  the  Union  cannot 
wholly  be  as  those  other  soldiers,  unless  by  the  prodigal  gift 
of  ourselves  to  our  country  he,  like  them,  shall  become  the 
incarnation  of  a  people's  regenerate  life. 

Fortified  and  sustained  by  this  inspiring  thought — ^so 
made  a  part  of  ourselves  that  we  no  longer  are  called  upon 
to  refer  to  it,  any  more  than  the  man  of  honor  needs  to  carry 
about  with  him  the  Decalogue  as  a  guide  for  conduct — let 
us  revert  to  the  imperative  duty  of  the  hour.  Practical  in 
oiu*  thoughts  may  we  remember  always  that  if  it  be  true  that 
Hell  is  fighting  for  ascendency  over  Heaven,  it  is  equally 
true  that  fiends  are  at  war  with  men.  Having  pondered 
much  and  resolved  mightily,  we  must  now  translate  our 

faith  into  action. 

«        «        «        «        « 

The  Colors  call  to  us  now  to  discharge  om*  immeasurable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  Allies  and  to  save  our  own  imperilled 
land.  And  in  order  that  to-day  of  all  days  we  may  under- 
stand clearly  what  is  required  of  us  let  us  visualize  this  battle 
line  in  France,  with  the  thought  burnt  into  our  brain  of  the 
anguish  and  waste  places  of  earth,  if  that  line  which  has  been 
bent  shall  at  last  be  broken. 

We  are  to  fight  to  prevent  that  line  from  being  broken 
and  to  advance  it  to  the  Rhine,  and  if  the  sacrifice  of  life  be 
not  too  great,  to  have  our  armies  occupy  the  territory  of  Ger- 
many; or  at  least  we  are  to  build  a  wall  of  bayonets  about 
this  mad  nation,  until  she  give  evidence  by  abasement  and 
penitential  deed,  that  she  is  entitled  to  the  absolution  which 
will  readmit  her  into  the  family  of  nations.  We  are  to  fight 
to  give  back  to  France — ^the  France  of  splendid  chivalry  and 
unconquerable  will — ^the  fair  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
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raine,  by  the  loss  of  which  she  was  disfigured  in  an  unright- 
eous war,  brought  on  by  Bismarck's  now  admittedly  forged 
Ems  telegram.  Then  wherever  restoration  can  take  place, 
we  are — out  of  indenmities  exacted  of  Grcrmany — ^to  restore 
the  subjugated  parts  of  Belgium  and  France  of  which  the 
Grerman  has  made  in  truth  ''An  Empire  of  Death'' ;  leaving 
to  an  admonishing  memory  such  things  as  cannot  be  restored 
as  Shrines  and  Holy  Places,  whither  men  shall  pilgrimage  in 
days  to  come,  for  consecration  anew  to  a  contending  faith, 
that  shall  smite  down  the  brutal  hand  of  might  whenever  it 
reaches  out  to  clutch  at  the  throat  of  right  and  virtue.  We 
are  to  fight  to  stanch  the  wounds  of  Belgium  bled  all  but  to 
death.  We  are  to  fight  for  England,  our  beloved  mother- 
country,  whose  sentinel  ships  have  stood  between  us  and  the 
murderous  crews  at  Kiel.  Her  armies,  too,  have  stood  side  by 
the  side  of  those  of  France,  who  united  now  with  England 
may  well  repeat  the  words  which  Shakespeare  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Kmg  Philip,  when  addressing  King  John  in  the 
day  of  their  warfare  before  the  walls  of  Angiers : 

England  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop  of  blood 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France. 

If  gratitude  be  not  as  La  Rochefoucauld  declares  merely 
the  secret  desire  for  favors  to  come,  but  the  highest  devo- 
tional instinct  with  which  God  has  endowed  mankind,  let  us 
postpone,  and  if  need  be  for  the  moment  suppress  utterly, 
humanitarian  thoughts  of  the  ideal  State  and  a  finer  world 
until  we  shall  have  paid  back  to  Belgiimi  and  France  and 
England  and  Italy  as  well,  the  supreme  debt  of  honor  we  owe 
to  tiiem  for  having  saved  us  from  an  awful  doom.  If  the 
American  Republic  stop  short  of  this,  our  Allies — speaking 
for  the  suffering  nations,  and  for  God  himself — shall  be  en- 
titled to  say  in  their  despair:  She  left  us  to  the  mercy  of 
our  enemies  and  is  of  those 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 

Then,  too,  have  this  remaining  thought  ever  present  with 
you,  as  you  go  out  from  this  University  to  fight  or  to  counsel 
others  to  fight.  Understand  that  although  the  soldier  is  to 
consider  himself  the  crusader  and  the  messenger  of  God,  he 
is  also  to  be  the  Soldier  of  the  Union.  He  of  course  is  to 
have  in  mind  a  world  to  be  bom  again  to  righteousness,  but 
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he  must  go  forth  to  ayenge  the  death  of  our  helpless  men  and 
women  and  children  murdered  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  dis- 
honor to  our  Flag.  He  is  to  save  oiu*  homes  and  our  defence- 
less loved  ones;  and  above  all  things,  he  is  to  fight  to  keep 
from  off  the  hallowed  person  of  the  American  woman  the 
defilement  which  is  a  thousand  deaths. 

And,  in  the  end,  the  common  interests  of  civilization  are 
to  dictate  what  the  resulting  peace  shall  be,  though  it  must 
be  **as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice." 

Only  if  we  glory  in  these  thoughts  and  look  upon  the 
lavish  gifts  of  our  possessions  and  of  ourselves  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Republic  and  of  mankind  as  a  precious  privilige, 
are  we  entitled  to  share  the  incorruptible  faith  of  Isaiah  that 
the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  for  strength  to  them  that  turn  back 
the  battle  at  the  gate. 

What  wondrous  words  are  those  of  Isaiah ! 

In  that  day  will  the  Lord  of  hosts  become  a  crown  of  glory,  and  a 
diadem  of  beauty,  unto  the  residue  of  his  people ;  and  a  spirit  of  judg- 
ment to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgment,  and  strength  to  them  that  turn 
back  the  battle  at  the  gate. 

He  too,  you  recall,  was  speaking  of  a  wavering  line  of 
battle,  surging  into  the  city  and  back  again  to  the  gate  where 
the  foe  was  overcome.  Again  there  is  the  bent  line,  yet  of 
such  proportions  now  that  on  its  steadfastness  depends  not 
the  fate  of  a  city  but  the  fate  of  the  world.  The  American 
soldier  has  loitered  long,  but  he  is  on  the  line  at  last,  and  at  an 
hour  when  that  line  would  singly  be  broken  but  for  his  com- 
ing. What  a  thought  to  thrill  every  fiber  of  our  being,  that 
we  are  to  be  of  the  Saviours  as  we  have  been  of  the  Saved ! 

If  to  that  Soldier  we  thus  give  all  that  we  have  to  give, 
adding  to  his  strength  this  strength  of  our  fervor  and  conse- 
cration and  of  oiu*  will  now  to  prevail,  and  to  build  in  the 
day  of  Peace  a  new  kingdom  upon  earth,  we  may  aver  in  all 
reverence:  The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  not  venture  to  withhold 
of  His  strength  from  them  that  are  to  turn  back  the  battle  at 
the  gate. 

Joseph  S.  Aueebach. 
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Thomas  Hardy.  By  Harold  Child.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1918. 

Thomas  Hardy's  view  of  life,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  implied 
rather  than  expressed  in  his  novels,  represents  a  reaction  from  nine- 
teenth-century thought.  It  is  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from 
easy  affirmation  toward  harsh  denial.  OSie  may,  indeed,  doubt  whether, 
but  for  the  excesses  to  which  nineteenth-century  optimism  ran.  anyone 
would  have  been  inspired  to  write  powerful  novels  vibrating  in  every 
part  to  the  idea  that  God  is  not  in  His  Heaven  and  that  all  is  not 
by  any  means  right  with  the  world. 

Of  course,  as  negation,  as  criticism,  this  view  has  been,  and  is, 
of^^eat  value.  It  has  the  same  sort  of  value  as  Hardy's  more  specific 
criticisms  of  society.  In  certain  of  his  novels — notably  in  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles  and  in  Jude  the  Obscure — Hardy  has  criticized — ^has,  in 
fact,  crushingly  refuted — certain  conventional  social  judgments.  No 
longer,  among  the  intelligent,  can  many  be  found  to  maintain  that 
such  a  one  as  Tess  may  not  be  called  a  pure  woman.  And  this,  surely, 
is  a  great  gain.  No  longer,  since  Hardy  wrote,  are  many  found  naif 
enough  to  preach  a  pharisaical  or  school-girlish  optimism  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  And  this  is  also,  without  doubt,  a  great  gain. 
Just  as  Hardv  has  criticized  most  beneficially  certain  social  verdicts 
that  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  so  he  has,  with  like  effect, 
tested  and  found  wanting  certain  easy  assumptions  about  the  universe. 

The  question  remains,  however,  whether  Hardy's  own  view  of 
life  (while  clearly  correct  on  the  negative  side)  is  not,  positively  con- 
sidered, as  dogmatic  as  the  view  to  which  it  is  opposed.  And  dependent 
upon  this  is  the  further  query  whether  Hardy's  dominant  note  of 
saddened  humanitarianism — a  thing  that  to  some  readers,  at  least,  is 
grievous  and  scarcely  to  be  borne — is  ultimately  preferable  to  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  earlier  Victorian  writers. 

In  estimating  the  work  of  a  great  contemporary  novelist,  it  may 
seem  that  the  proper  course  is  neither  to  attack  nor  to  defend  that 
novelist's  fundamental  beliefs,  but  merely  to  describe  them,  confining 
one's  self  to  such  considerations  as  may  best  serve  to  explain  his 
meaning  and  to  reveal  his  power.  But  this,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  not 
quite  possible.  For  the  very  attempt  to  make  plain  the  nature  of  an 
author^s  power  involves  passing  judgment  upon  his  beliefs.  Thus,  if 
one  lays  stress,  as  Mr.  Child  does,  upon  Hardy's  "  double  vision,"  his 
ability  to  see  at  once  "  the  greatne$s  and  the  littleness  of  mankind," 
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selecting  this  as  the  principal  element  of  Hardy's  greatness,  one  must 
necessarily  approve  the  view  of  life  to  which  this  remarkable  gift  is 
due.  And  apparently  Mr.  Qiild  does  accept  with  very  little  reserve 
the  Hardian  view  of  life. 

That  he  sets  forth  this  view  without  sifting  it,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  defect  in  his  criticism,  however  proper  his  purpose  to  keep  as 
close  as  possible  to  merely  literary  questions.  For  it  is  not  true,  as 
one  might  gather  from  Mr.  Child's  discourse,  that  the  Hardian  attitude 
is  about  the  only  attitude  that  is  tolerated  by  enlightened  modem 
thought. 

In  the  first  place,  Hardy's  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  infinite 
to  man  cannot  be  justified  by  means  of  the  so-called  scientific  philos- 
ophy, which  regards  consciousness  as  a  sort  of  accidental  by-product 
thrown  off  by  a  mechanistic  universe.  For  this  philosophy  has  been 
shown  to  be  defective,  and  it  is  inctimbent  upon  no  one  at  this  date 
to  accept  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  direct  evidence — ^the  facts  of  life,  as  drawn 
from  the  histories  of  such  people  as  Tess  and  Jude — do  not  necessi- 
tate the  Hardian  reaction.  They  may,  for  example,  evoke  the  Prag- 
matic reaction — which  is  quite  another  thing.  For  there  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  saying  with  Hardy  that  the  universe  is  indiffer- 
ent to  man  and  his  concerns,  and  saying  with  the  Pragmatists  that, 
except  in  so  far  as  one  idea  or  the  other  is  seen  to  "  work,"  you  cannot 
tell  whether  the  universe  is  indifferent  or  not. 

To  make  no  account  of  other  philosophies,  it  is  probable  that  Prag- 
matism, which  endeavors  to  save  the  values  of  faith  while  employing 
fully  the  sanative  power  of  skepticism,  represents  the  frame  of  mind 
of  the  modem  man  much  more  nearly  than  does  Hardy's  bare  denial 
of  a  kindly  Providence. 

It  may  be  maintained,  too,  that  Hardy's  novels  are  as  weakening 
in  one  way  as  they  are  bracing  in  another.  For  while  protests  against 
human  wrong  liberate  men  from  bad  thoughts  and  increase  the  fulness 
of  life,  protests  against  the  infinite,  whether  directly  expressed  or  still 
more  effectively  implied,  are  futile,  and,  in  the  long  run,  benumbing. 
Even  though  men  should  become  utterly  convinced  that  the  universe 
is  ruthless,  it  does  not  follow — ^as  Hardy,  in  The  Return  of  the  Native, 
suggests — that  the  prevailing  mental  attitude  among  intelligent  per- 
sons would  be  one  of  settled  melancholy.  People  would  accept  the 
fact,  as  we  now  accept  the  ruthlessness  of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  but 
the  mood  engendered  by  dwelling  upon  the  fact,  they  might,  and  prob- 
ably would,  reject.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  just  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  idea  of  a  blind  fate,  the  thought  that,  at  the  very  last,  fate  cannot 
be  blind,  which  gives  its  impressiveness  to  the  idea  ?  Once  prove  that 
we  must  endure  in  this  world  injustice  and  misfortune,  with  no  hope 
of  compensation  in  a  world  to  come,  and  the  thought  becomes  a  com- 
monplace, which  to  take  for  granted  is  the  part  of  wisdom  but  to  dwell 
upon  is  folly. 

Since  science  neither  proves  nor  disproves  the  Hardian  view,  and 
since,  without  sacrifice  of  justice  or  sympathy,  the  facts  of  life  may 
be  logically  and  successfully  conf rontea  in  other  ways,  it  would  seem  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Hardy  is  great  because  his  underlying  thought 
is  demonstrably  true.    It  would  be  just  as  serious  a  mistake  to  as- 
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stime  that  his  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  greatness.  For 
even  if  the  world  should  unanimously  decide  that  Hardy's  conception 
of  life  is  totally  wrong,  it  would  have  to  admit  that  this  conception 
had  been  of  great  use  in  focusing  the  author's  powers — ^that  without  it 
he  could  hardly,  in  his  time,  have  done  so  successfully  his  noble  work 
of  combating  false  views,  revealing  truths  of  character,  and  broadening 
sympathy. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  takes  the  ultimate  truth  of  Hardy's 
plulosophy  very  much  for  granted,  Mr.  Child  has  produced  an  excellent 
critical  study  of  his  author.  Considering  its  brevity,  it  is  remarkably 
adequate.  Mr.  Child,  himself  a  writer  of  novels,  is  able  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  older  novelist,  who  is  yet  of  his  own  time,  and  to  inter- 
pret him  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  point  of  view  both  of  the 
writer  of  fiction  and  of  the  reader.  His  booK  is  not  a  mere  persuasive 
introduction  to  Hardy's  works,  but  a  just  and  able  analysis  of  them. 


The  Vandal  of  Europe.  By  Wilhelm  Muhlon,  former  director 
in  Krupp's.  Translated  by  William  McPherson.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1918. 

In  this  year  of  the  Great  War  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  no  well- 
informed  person  can  well  be  surprised  by  any  fresh  revelation  of  Ger- 
man mendacity.  Yet  Dr.  Muhlon,  a  former  director  in  the  great  Krupp 
corporation,  records  instances  of  deliberate  and  stupid  falsehood  that 
may  startle  into  acrid  mirth  even  the  reader  most  satiated  with  evi- 
dence regarding  the  nauseous  immorality  of  the  German  Government. 

For  example,  the  Germans  have  industriously  circulated  the  wildest 
fables  about  atrocities  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Russian  soldiers 
in  East  Prussia.  In  Germany  these  tales,  have  been  mipHcitly  believed 
even  when  they  ran  to  the  most  frightful  extremes, — as  when  it  was 
said  that  the  Russians  made  a  practice  of  nailing  the  hands  of  little 
country  children  to  tables.  And  yet,  as  Dr.  Muhlon  testifies  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  a  high  commission  investigated  these  stories  and 
found  them  all  lies.  "  The  commission  admits — ^naturally,  not  publicly 
— ^that  the  Russians  have  not  been  so  ruthless  as  one  might  expect 
them  to  be  in  war.  The  East  Prussian  population  and  local  authonties 
have  frequently  expressed  themselves  very  gratefully  and  very  flat- 
teringly in  regard  to  the  behavior  of  the  Russiarts." 

Manifestly  it  is  painful  to  a  man  of  honor  and  intelligence  to  live 
under  a  government  that  deals  habitually  in  clumsy  falsehoods — ^to  say 
nothing  of  committing  other  violations  of  the  decalogue ;  but  it  is  even 
more  painful  to  realize  that  one's  compatriots  are  the  sort  of  people 
who  believe,  and  like  to  believe,  malicious  lies — ^to  say  nothing  of  giving 
a  ready  approval  to  other  kinds  of  wickedness.  "  Germans,  cries  Dr. 
Muhlon,  "  hide  your  head.  In  your  boorish  simplicity  you  are  a  menace 
to  the  world." 

After  all,  the  most  significant — and  the  bitterest — ^parts  of  Dr. 
Muhlon's  book  are  those  which  have  reference,  not  to  the  Government, 
but  to  the  people. 

Wte  have  come  to  realize  that  the  German  Government  and  the 
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German  people  are  one.  But  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  unanimity  ? 
Is  it  merely  that  the  rulers  of  Germany  are  master  hypnotists,  whose 
will  by  some  kind  of  psychic  force  overrules  the  consaence  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  people?  Some  such  romantic  view  would  doubtless 
be  pleasing  to  those  who  insist  upon  seeing  good  in  everything;  but 
the  ugly  truth,  as  it  may  be  deduced  from  Dr.  Muhlon's  diary,  is  simply 
that  die  people  are  upon  as  low  a  moral  level  as  is  their  government. 
To  say  that  they  are  simply  besotted  is  not,  of  course,  to  excuse  them 
for  what  they  have  done;  it  is  simply  to  express  the  pious  hope  that, 
being  htmian  creatures  and  not  "  gobhns  damned,"  they  may  some  time 
repent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  German  people  were  under  no 
illusions  as  to  their  standing  before  the  world.  Material  greatness, 
they  knew  that  their  nation  had  attained ;  greatness  of  a  higher  sort, 
they  were  aware,  was  not  ascribed  to  them  by  other  people.  Th^ 
suffered  in  self-esteem  from  the  opinion  that  was  held  of  them  abroad. 
At  the  same  time  they  could  scarcely  endure  the  burdens  of  taxation 
and  r^;ulation  imposed  upon  them  at  home. 

"  No  wonder,"  writes  Dr.  Mtihlon,  "  that  the  German  proletariat 
finally  welcomed  a  test;  that  it  saw  itself  rid  of  an  Alp-like  burden 
when  it  realized :  '  Now  things  have  broken  loose,  and  we  shall  soon 
know  where  we  really  stand.' 

"  One  can  almost  say  that  what  the  result  might  be  was  wholly 
subordinated  to  this  deeper  thought :  'Anyway,  we  couldn't  have  gone 
on  like  this  much  further;  clarity  must  come;  the  burden  must  be 
shaken  off.  If  it  goes  badly  for  us,  then  we  shall  start  again,  with  new 
bearings,  more  modest,  simpler,  less  intolerant,  better,  if  it  goes  well, 
then  we  the  people  have  done  the  work.  We  can  demand  that  we  shall 
lead  in  the  future  a  life  more  worth  living,  and  that  we  shall  come  \o 
an  understanding  with  our  present  enemies,  as  soon  as  these  enemies, 
who  now  surround  us,  misjudge  us,  and  plot  against  us,  are  over- 
thrown." 

There  is  here,  to  be  sure,  an  implication  that  the  people  of  Germany 
sincerely  believed  that  they  were  surrounded  by  enemies  who  mis- 
judged them  and  plotted  against  them.  But  the  ''  deeper  thought "  was 
simply:  Let  the  Government  go  ahead  with  any  programme  that  it 
deems  likely  to  succeed.  Let  Belgium  be  ravaged ;  let  France  be  blrf 
white ;  let  England  be  enslaved ;  let  Europe  be  overrun.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  are  a  superior  race,  a  chosen  people.  Very  likely  this  is  true. 
At  any  rate,  we  accept  it  provisionally.  If  it  proves  untrue — if  we  fail — 
then,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  be  able  to  insist  upon  more  power,  more 
comfort,  at  home.  If  we  succeed,  we  shall  not  only  gain  these  advan- 
tages at  home,  but  we  shall  command  the  respect  of  the  whole  world. 

A  very  characteristic  asstmiption,  this  last — ^that  the  respect  of  the 
world  can  be  won  by  violence  I  "  I  cannot  too  often  din  it  into  the  ears 
of  Germans,"  writes  Dr.  Mtihlon  in  weary  disgust,  "  that  what  is  lack- 
ing in  moral  superiority  cannot  be  replacM  by  force." 

The  nature  of  its  acquiescence  in  the  plans  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment characterizes  the  German  people  as  a  whole;  but  the  truth 
is  brought  home  more  pointedly  by  tfie  study  of  particular  traits. 

Where,  outside  Kaiserdom,  could  the  following  instance  of  bigotry 
be  matched? 
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"  A  gentleman  who  had  long  been  in  intimate  touch  with  the  best 
French  uterary  and  artistic  circles;  whose  life  and  home  bear  the 
impress  of  French  taste,  and  who  on  that  account,  was  not  in  the  least 
a  leader  of  opinion  in  Germany ;  who  through  ancestry,  connections,  and 
position  is  a  representative  of  the  most  refined  class  of  Germans  "j — 
this  gentleman  fully  credited  the  report  that  a  French  physician  with 
two  disguised  French  officers  had  been  caught  tr3ring  to  poison  a  well 
in  Metz  with  cholera  bacilli.  When  it  was  objected  that  the  report 
was  accompanied  by  no  sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth,  he  rephed: 
"  I  believe  it  without  proof.  The  French  are  like  that."  And  when  the 
official  denial  came,  he  said :  "  It's  true  all  the  same.  They  deny  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  preventing  a  panic." 

To  what  other  body  of  disciplined  soldiers — ^with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Turks  and  Bulgarians — could  one  not  give  a  higher  character 
than  Dr.  Muhlon  gives  to  the  German  soldier? 

"  Generally  speaking,  one  may  say  of  the  German  soldier  that  he 
is  normally  good-natured  and  is  not  disposed  to  do  injury  to  harmless 
people,  so  long  as  he  finds  no  obstacles  put  in  his  prescritied  way.  But 
once  disturbed,  he  becomes  frightful,  because  he  lacks  any  higher 
capacity  of  discrimination ;  because  he  merely  does  his  duty  and  recog- 
nizes no  such  thing  as  individual  conscience ;  and  besides,  when  he  is 
excited,  becomes  at  once  blind  and  super-nervous." 

Let  us  compare  the  German  soldier,  as  thus  portrayed,  with  the 
Russian  soldier,  not  as  the  Russian  has  proved  himself  to  be,  but  as 
we  mifht  excusably  have  conceived  him  to  be  before  we  knew  him 
so  well  as  we  do  now.  The  Russian  soldier  has  proved  remarkably 
humane.  If,  however,  the  ignorant  Russian  peasant  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand  had  shown  himself  stupidly  ferocious  and  incorrigibly  rapacious, 
we  might  have  found  this  entirely  natural.  But  no  one  would  ever  have 
suggested  that  the  Russian  soldier  "  recognized  no  such  Uiing  as  indi- 
vidual conscience  "  I 

When  people  rejoice  over  monstrous  villainies  like  the  ravaging  of 
Belgium,  must  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  have  suffered  a  moral 
lesion  ?  No  other  view  is  open.  It  will  not  do  to  protest  that  popular 
rejoicing  in  Germany  over  the  crime  of  Belgium  was  government- 
inspired.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  part  of  the  popular  creed  to  worship 
success,  however  attained. 

"  The  Germans  have  faith  in  their  numerical  superiority  and  their 
better  military  equipment,"  wrote  Dr.  Muhlon,  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Li^ge.  "They  do  not  believe,  in  fact,  that  they  will  win  through 
bravery,  strength,  skill,  or  any  other  special  moral  quality.  They  are 
satisfied  as  soon  as  they  may  hope  to  have  superior  numbers.  ...  It 
does  not  occur  to  them  to  be  ashamed  of  their  great  superiority  in  num- 
bers when  they  use  it  to  crush  a  weak  opponent  like  Belgium.  They 
celebrate  their  achievements  the  more  loudly  and  joyously,  the  greater 
their  assurance  is  of  overwhelming  strength.  They  are  like  barbarians, 
who  become  intoxicated  with  victory,  even  if  it  be  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  defenseless  opponents.  With  wild  hurrahs  they  are  already 
distributing  in  their  tents  the  treasures  and  the  men  taken  as  booty." 

And  finally,  what  can  be  thought  of  the  moral  status  of  the  German 
people  when  it  is  possible  for  a  private  citizen  gravely  to  argue,  in  a 
letter  to  a  responsible  newspaper^  that  the  German  Government  is  not 
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employing  money  in  sufficient  quantities  or  on  a  sufficiently  elaborate 
scale  for  the  corruption  of  Holland  I 

Verily,  than  tfiis  book  of  Dr.  Muhlon's  one  could  scarcely  have 
better  testimony  to  the  essential  "  Hunnishness  of  the  Hun." 


Britain  After  the  Peace.  By  Brougham  Villiers.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1918. 

The  problem  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  is,  in  the  view  of  Mr. 
Brougham  Villiers,  a  revolutionary  problem.  Britain,  as  a  result  of 
war  conditions,  is  even  now  undergoing  a  revolution ;  changes  affect- 
ing the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country  have  been  going  on 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  And  the  post-war  conditions  will  press 
harder  than  the  war  conditions  themselves.  The  flooding  of  the  kbor 
market  with  millions  of  demobilized  soldiers  will  bring  about  an  eco- 
nomic, and  perhaps  a  political,  crisis  of  serious  magnitude. 

The  only  way  in  which  to  avoid  disaster  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Villiers,  first,  to  provide  work  for  everybody,  and  secondly,  to  dis- 
tribute the  burden  of  taxation  in  such  a  way  Uiat  it  will  bear  equitablv 
upon  all.  Mr.  Villiers  has  devised  a  scheme  which  he  believes  will 
accomplish  both  these  ends  in  the  simplest  possible  way. 

The  returned  soldiers  must  be  provided  for — ^that  is  axiomatic. 
Neither  their  own  welfare  nor  the  welfare  of  society  would  be  duly 
protected  if  they  were  simply  turned  out  of  the  army  to  find  their 
places  as  best  they  could  in  a  disturbed  economic  order.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  kept  in  the  army  until  remunerative  work — work  suffi- 
ciently well  paid  to  prevent  any  general  lowering  of  wages  and  of  the 
standard  of  living — can  be  found  for  them.  Then  they  should  be 
left  free  either  to  accept  this  work  or  to  remain  in  the  army.  Probably 
the  vast  majority  of  them  would  prefer  the  former  alternative. 

This  plan,  to  be  sure,  involves  a  heavy  biu-den  upon  the  tax-payers. 
But  the  burden  is  unavoidable.  Somehow  the  war  must  be  paid  for, 
and  part  of  the  price  is  the  cost  of  economic  readjustment.  This  will 
have  to  be  paid  anyhow — if  not  in  taxes  then  in  privation  and  in  a 
lowered  standard  of  living.  The  only  debatable  question  concerning 
this  expense  is  that  of  its  distribution. 

There  can  be  no  fear,  argues  Mr.  Villiers,  that  the  proletariat 
will  not  pay  its  due  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  working  classes 
will  pay,  if  not  otiierwise,  through  the  increased  cost  of  food.  The 
rentier — the  man  with  a  fixed  capital  invested  at  a  fixed  rate  of  inter- 
est— ^will  not  escape,  because,  owing  to  the  inflation  of  currency,  his 
money  will  buy  only  half  as  much  after  the  war  as  it  would  before. 
The  business  man  will  pay  his  share,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  income 
taxes  and  excess-profits  taxes,  war-time  gains  will  in  a  large  measure 
be  wiped  out  by  peace-time  losses.  The  only  person,  therefore,  who 
is  likely  not  to  bear  his  due  proportion  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  war, 
and  who  may  even  make  a  profit  out  of  the  war,  is  the  landlord. 

Any  plan  of  reorganization  ought,  then,  to  provide  work  for  the 
demobilized  troops  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  landlord  pay  his 
share  of  the  loss  which  the  war  has  entailed  upon  the  country. 

But  of  what  sort  should  be  the  work  that  is  to  be  thrown  open  to 
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the  soldiers — ^that  is  to  absorb  their  energies,  satisfy  their  just  demands, 
and  save  the  country  from  ruin? 

Obviously  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  war,  industry  cannot 
well  absorb  large  new  supplies  of  labor.  All  over  the  world,  food 
will  be  exceedingly  dear,  and  the  margin  of  income  left  for  the  pur- 
chase of  manufactured  articles  will  be  correspondingly  small.  Under 
these  conditions  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Britain  will  be  able  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  her  people  by  building  up  a  foreign  market 
tor  her  goods.  The  most  logical  manner  in  which  to  use  surplus  labor 
would  accordingly  seem  to  be  its  application  to  the  production  of 
food. 

There  is  only  one  plan,  thinks  Mr.  Villiers,  that  will  meet  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  Tax  away  the  land-holder's  excess  profits. 
Require  him  to  place  a  valuation  upon  his  land — apart  from  improve- 
ments— and  impose  upon  him  an  income  tax  based  upon  five  per  cent 
of  this  valuation.  Then  make  it  illegal  for  him  to  sell  his  land  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  valuation  upon  which  it  is  taxed.  Let  the  Gov- 
ernment buy  as  much  land  as  would  be  needed  to  accommodate  the 
demobilized  soldiers,  divide  it  into  small  holdings,  and  allow  the 
soldiers  to  acquire  it  at  moderate  rates  of  repayment.  The  soldiers 
would  then  be  provided  for,  the  landlords  would  be  properly  taxed,  and 
the  supply  of  food  would  be  increased,  with  the  result  that  the  home 
market  for  manufactures  would  be  correspondingly  enlarged.  Mr. 
Villiers  advocates  other  and  supplementary  measures,  such  as  assisted 
emigration  and  the  undertaking  of  extensive  public  works;  but  the 
small-holdin|[s  idea  is  the  core  of  his  plan. 

Unquestionably,  just  as  the  war  has  brought  about  a  large  degree 
of  what  is  in  effect  State  Socialism,  so  peace  may  call  for  extraordinary 
measures  of  a  similar  nature.  The  ultimate  question,  however,  is 
whether  Britain,  or  any  other  country,  ought  to  welcome  changes  of 
this  kind  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  or  to  accept  them  reluctantly, 
if  at  all,  as  emergency  measures  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Villiers  adopts 
the  former  view ;  his  plan  is  put  forward  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
policy,  and,  for  his  part,  he  has  no  hesitation  about  taking  the  first 
step  in  a  course  which  is  likely  to  lead  on  to  greater  and  greater 
socialization.    If  there  is  peril  in  this  course,  he  does  not  perceive  it. 

But  unless  one  is  a  Socialist  or  a  single-taxer,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  one  needs  reassurance.  Certainly,  no  nation  should  allow  "  the 
logic  of  events  "  to  commit  it  to  a  policy  socialistic  rather  than  demo- 
cratic until  it  is  sure  that  the  new  policy  is,  not  merely  pointed  out 
by  present  necessities,  but  sustained  throughout  by  fundamental  truth. 


The  Standard-Bearers.    By  Katherine  Mayo.    Boston  and  New 
York :    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1918. 

The  chapters  of  Miss  Mayo's  new  book  about  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  are  short  stories  of  very  high  quality.  This  statement 
is  meant  to  imply — ^as  perhaps  such  a  statement  ought  always  to  imply 
— that  the  narratives  have  a  real  and  lasting  human  value — ^that  they 
give  one  something  besides  a  half-hour's  amusement,  a  transitory 
thrill,  or  a  bit  of  striking  information. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  absurdity  in  comparing  such  stories  as  those 
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contained  in  The  Standard-Bearers  with  serious  fiction  of  the  sort 
that,  without  being  extraordinarily  subtle  or  exceptionally  profound, 
does  increase  one's  knowledge  and  enlarge  one's  views  of  life.  Surely 
it  is  only  a  kind  of  pedantry  to  say  that  true  stories  may  not  be  com- 
pared with  imagined  stones  because  the  first  give  pleasure  of  a 
commonplace  kind  while  the  second  give  pleasure  of  an  artistic  kind. 
The  two  kinds  of  pleasure  are  not  wholly  distinct;  the  two  kinds  of 
stories  are  in  fact  compared ;  they  come  into  competition  with  each  other 
in  the  minds  of  all  readers — for  each  must  meet  the  final  test  of  value. 

If  it  be  objected  that  a  treatise  on  public  hygiene  has  human  value, 
it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  subject  matter  of  such  a  treatise 
is  ill  adapted  to  the  story  form,  but  it  may  be  maintained  that  if 
specific  truth  about  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  can  be  made  to 
fuse  with  a  good  story,  this  sort  of  truth  has  as  much  value  as  can 
be  attributed  on  the  same  condition  to  general  truth  about  the  ways 
of  a  man  with  a  maid,  and  that  in  just  the  same  manner  it  enhances 
the  "  literary  "  value  of  the  story  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part. 

Now  Miss  Mayo's  narratives  contain  many  of  the  elements  that 
find  most  suitable  expression  in  story  form  and  they  contain  scarcely 
anything  else.  Remarkable  and  exciting  sequences  of  events,  varieties 
of  human  character;  strange  contrasts  of  tenderness  with  brutality, 
or  of  the  piquant  with  the  hideous  in  the  same  person;  the  behavior 
of  crowds ;  the  vivid  sense  of  esprit  du  corps  among  disciplined  men ; 
types  of  unsentimental  heroism — when  we  want  to  be  thrilled  (not 
bored)  by  such  things  we  commonly  turn  to  writers  of  fiction.  But 
here,  in  Miss  Mayo's  true  stories,  all  these  elements  are  presented 
with  fictional  power.  In  interest  of  plot,  in  effectiveness  of  character- 
drawing,  and  in  animation  of  style,  these  tales  scarcely  yield  to  the 
fictitious  exploits  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  while  back  of  them  and  lending 
its  "punch"  to  each  narrative  is,  not  the  questionable  virtuosity  of 
an  imaginary  detective,  but  the  clean  efficiency  of  real  men. 

In  short.  Miss  Mayo  has  written  true  stories  that  are  as  well  worth 
while  as  concrete  facts  could  well  make  them  and  as  intriguing  as 
cleverly  imagined  fiction.  The  realization  that  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  are  doing  a  splendid  and  necessary  work  and  doing  it  with 
devotion  and  efficiencv  under  the  inspiration  of  a  high  ideal  of  service ; 
that  these  men  are  the  standard-bearers  of  a  new  movement  toward 
greater  security  and  justice  for  all— this  may  be  of  less  value  than 
9ie  philosophy  of  life  or  the  revelation  of  beauty  that  may  emerge 
from  a  great  work  of  imagination,  but  its  value  is  great.  And  when 
it  gives  life  to  a  series  of  intrinsically  interesting  narratives  one  cannot 
bitt  feel  that  these  true  tales  are  in  all  ways  much  to  be  preferred  to 
fiction  of  the  less  inspired  sort. 


The  Flame  That  Is  France.  By  Henry  Malherbe.  New  York : 
The  Century  Co.,  1918. 

In  The  Flame  That  Is  France  we  have  to  do  with  the  work  of  a 
poet.  That  M.  Malherbe  writes  in  prose  does  not,  of  course,  alter 
this  fact.     His  musings  over  deep  tfiings,  his  fragmentary,  intense 
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picttirings  of  action  or  character,  have  the  meaning  of  poetry  and  are 
expressed  in  its  language. 

In  poetry  the  most  intimately  personal  feeling  becomes  sublimated 
— ceases,  that  is,  to  be  merely  personal,  however  clearly  the  marks  of 
a  unique  personality  may  be  stamped  upon  its  expression.  This  sub- 
limated feeling  convinces  and  satisfies — not  because  it  expresses  a 
truth  that  has  been  won  from  experience  by  generalization,  but  simply 
because  it  is  pure  and  intense. 

Consider  this  passage  in  M.  Malherbe's  simple  and  eloquent  little 
dialogue  with  Death : 

"  In  my  shining  gardens,"  says  Death,  "  I  shall  give  you  calm, 
order,  harmony.  .  .  .  When  I  meet  you  in  these  caverns,  it  is  so 
easy  for  me  to  engulf  you.  Already  in  your  blue  tmiforms,  you  are 
fragments  of  the  sky.  ^  Almost  insensible  is  your  passage  into  the 
atmosphere." 

On  reading  this,  the  conviction  instantly  arises  that  all  men  whose 
souls  have  been  purged  by  sacrifice  in  a  great  cause  must  think  thus 
or  in  some  analogous  manner  concerning  death — though  probably  no 
two,  even  if  equally  gifted,  would  express  the  thought  in  the  same 
or  similar  words.  In  producing  this  conviction  M.  Malherbe  suffi- 
ciently interprets  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen;  but  he  does  this 
by  doing  something  larger — ^by  expressing  an  impersonal  feeling — 
a  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  terror — in  short,  by  writmg 
poetry. 

It  is  possible  also  in  the  midst  of  death  to  feel  exultation  over  the 
splendor  of  life.  A  man  who  knows  that  he  may  soon  be  slain  may 
thus  address  his  Maker: 

"...  Lastly,  you  have  let  me  spring  up  in  the  fullness  of  day, 
with  all  the  fresnness,  the  abundance,  the  bold  suppleness  of  a  jet 
of  water  that  mounts  toward  your  balconies,  and  behold,  you  add  to 
your  bounty  the  supreme  boon :  you  cut  it  short  without  causing  me 
pain,  and  I  expire  in  the  moment  of  taking  flight  toward  your  heavenly 
terraces." 

In  the  intervals  of  stress,  too,  a  man  may  find  in  his  heart  a  cool 
tranquillity  that  naturally  expresses  itself  in  a  classic  figure. 

"  As  for  you,"  says  Death,  "  you  toil  in  the  market-place  of  the 
blind,  without  perceiving  the  sages  that  smile  at  you,  surprised  and 
shy,  at  the  comer  of  the  entering  streets, — without  drinking  of  the 
cool  waters  of  the  spring." 

These  musings,  however,  need  substance  and  a  setting.  How  can 
one  understand  the  flame  without  seeing  the  burning  wood?  The 
actual  experiences  must  be  described.  In  what  words,  then,  shall  a 
poet  show  forth  the  realities  that  are  interfused  with  the  things  of  the 
spirit  in  the  life  of  the  soldier — the  gross,  material  things  that  become 
in  war  so  dreadfully  insistent,  the  violent  action,  the  corpses,  the 
shocking  mutilations? 

For  some  of  these  things  M.  Malherbe  finds  strikingly  beautiful 
words,  as  when  he  tells  of  the  French  artillerymen : 

"  The  gunners  have  lived  so  long  with  their  cannon  that  they  have 
come' to  have  the  same  vibrant  grace;  they  are  like  rapid  automatics, 
supple  and  precise.  The  gestures  of  the  men  who  charge  the  guns 
have  the  violent  and  at  the  same  time  3rielding  elasticity  of  the  pieces 
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themselves,  recoiling  on  their  sliding  runners.    A  fixed  unity  of  many 
harmonious  organs. 

For  others — for  his  accounts  of  agony,  grief,  death,  the  |jappling 
of  the  niind  with  horror, — he  finds  words  of  bare  simplicity.  But 
always  in  the  intensity,  the  impassioned  calmness,  of  his  realizations 
he  is  a  poet. 


A  Study  in  English  Metrics.  By  Adelaide  Crapsey.  New 
York:    Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1918. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  extraordinary  that  English  verse,  the 
effect  of  which  is  so  instantlv  felt,  except  in  a  few  cases,  by  even  the 
untutorea  ear,  should  on  analysis  turn  out  to  be  so  complex  and  subtle 
an  affair  that  a  scholar  of  undoubted  poetic  appreciativeness,  like 
Professor  Saintsbury  for  instance,  may  devote  a  whole  volume  to  the 
subject  without  convincing  a  majority  of  his  readers  that  he  has  reached 
the  root^  of  the  matter.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  English  poets 
have  written  melodiously,  they  hardly  knew  how,  but  with  full  confi- 
dence that  their  readers  would  feel  die  intended  effect.  The  readers 
for  the  most  part  have  felt  the  intended  effect,  but  have  been  even  less 
able  than  the  poets  to  explain  it. 

After  reading  a  number  of  treatises  on  English  verse,  no  two 
peeing,  one  may  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  all  the  simple  schemes — 
luce  the  pure  accentual  scheme — are  inadequate,  and  all  die  complex 
ones  pedantically  impossible.  To  lose  interest  in  the  subject,  however, 
just  because  it  proves  so  refractory  to  the  touch  of  common  sense  or 
of  scientific  analysis,  would  be  most  unwise.  Poetry — even  on  the 
metrical  side — is  not  an  applied  science,  but  an  art.  Like  every  true 
art,  it  involves  the  mutual  adjustment  of  several  different  elements  that 
were  not  originally  made  with  a  view  to  fitting  together  like  mortise 
and  tenon.  The  metridst,  like  the  poet  in  a  larger  sense,  is  therefore 
a  trouvire,  a  "  finder."  The  general  reader  may  appreciate  the  effect 
of  his  discoveries ;  the  critic  must  make  them  after  the  poet. 

No  one  has  set  forth  the  theory  of  verse-structure  in  its  true 
subtlety  more  simply  and  clearly  than  has  Miss  Crapsey.  Within  the 
structure  of  English  verse,  she  holds,  must  be  recognized  ''  a  complex 
of  three  inter-existent  structures:  1,  the  verse-form  proper,  itself  two- 
fold, consisting  of  (a)  the  rhythmic  arrangement  and  (b)  the  syllabic 
arrangement  by  means  of  which  the  rhythm  is  exteriorized ;  and,  2,  the 
substructural  phonetic  speech-arrangement." 

The  materials  with  which  a  poet  has  to  work  are  words,  considered 
not  merely  as  symbols  of  thought  or  as  rhetorical  or  grammatical  units, 
but  as  collections  of  syllables.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  extent 
and  nature  of  a  poet's  vocabulary  ought  to  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  his  art  as  a  metricist.  This  clue  Miss  Crapsey  methodically  fol- 
lowed up.  She  derived  a  scale  of  polvsyllabic  occurrence  from  an 
analysis  of  the  vocabularies  found  in  (a)  125  nursery  rhvmes,  (b) 
the  poems  of  Milton,  (c)  the  poems  of  Pope.  The  result  was  the 
discovery  that  poetic  vocabularies  fall  into  three  main  groups  accord- 
ing to  die  percentage  of  polysyllables  employed.    This  discovery  was 
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confinned  by  a  testing  of  the  scale  from  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Swin- 
burne, Francis  Thompson,  and  Maurice  Hewlett.  The  results  of  sdl 
these  tests  are  tabulated. 

Further,  Miss  Crapsey  found  that  with  the  different  vocabularies 
were  associated  important  differences  in  technique.  The  use  of  a 
highly  polysyllabic  vocabulary  introduces  a  different  order  of  metrical 
problems  from  those  encountered  by  the  user  of  a  mono-disyllabic 
vocabulary.  One  such  problem  is  that  of  the  unaccented  syllable  or 
the  syllable  having  a  secondary  accent,  which  affects  the  verse-structure 
in  various  and  unexpected  ways,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
coincide  with  the  verse-accent. 

The  exact  critical  bearing  of  all  this  is  not  yet  wholly  clear.  Cer- 
tainly one  cannot  censure  a  poet  like  Tennyson  on  the  ^ound  that  he 
reduced  his  vocabulary  for  tne  sake  of  simplifying  metrical  difficulties, 
nor  could  one  commend  a  poetic  tyro  for  employmg  a  vocabulary  like 
that  of  Milton  or  of  Francis  Thompson  for  the  sake  of  finding  metrical 
problems  over  which  to  triumph.  The  poet,  like  any  other  writer,  is 
under  an  obligation  to  choose  the  right  word  to  express  his  meaning, 
and  upon  the  mtegrity  of  his  choice  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  deg^e 
of  technical  diffictSty  overcome  will  depend  the  critic's  estimate  of  the 
result.  The  real  difficulty  in  metrical  criticism  is  the  difficulty  of  sep- 
arating two  elements — meaning  and  meter — which  the  poet  has  done 
his  best  to  combine,  and  which  were  perhaps  hardly  sundeted  in  his 
mind. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Miss  Crapsey  did  not  live  to  work  out 
more  fully  the  critical  implications  of  a  thesis  which,  as  she  would 
have  treated  it,  must  surely  have  proved  fertile. 


OUR  WAR  WITH  GERMANY 

XVIII 

August  6 — ^August  30. 

The  seventeenth  month  of  our  war  with  Germany  has  been  a 
period  of  sustained  battle,  as  was  the  sixteenth,  and,  also  like  that  one, 
a  month  of  glorious  and  successful  action.  But  diere  has  been  the 
difference  that  during  this  month  the  ^^reat  burden  of  the  fiehting  has 
fallen  upon  our  British  and  French  Allies,  and  our  own  men  have  been 
resting  comparatively  quietly  along  the  line  of  the  Vesle  river,  in  the 
positions  they  had  won  just  as  the  previous  month  closed.  Battle  it 
has  been,  every  day,  and  more,  vastly  more.  For  the  Allies  it  has  been 
a  marvel  beyond  praise,  and,  for  the  Germans,  a  demonstration  of 
incalculable  bitterness.  For  the  initiative  that  had  rested  with  the 
German  High  Command  throughout  four  years  of  war,  to  be  snatched 
from  them  by  General  Foch  at  length,  at  the  very  time  when  their  need 
for  it  was  greatest,  has  been  used  by  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  most  masterly  exhibition  of  military  skill  produced  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  war. 

Day  by  day,  with  tmvaried  regularity  and  unrelaxed  vigor.  Marshal 
Foch  has  sent  his  veterans  forward  to  new  triumphs  over  their  old 
enemy.  Now  here,  now  there,  he  has  struck,  sometimes  with  a  spear- 
head thrust  on  a  narrow  front,  sometimes  on  a  front  of  ten  miles,  and 
once  or  twice  on  an  extended  front  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles. 
One  French  army  one  day,  and  one  British  army  the  next,  delivered 
the  blow.  Then  a  British  and  a  French  army  struck  together,  or  two 
British,  or  two  French  armies  smashed  savagely  at  the  amazed  and 
bewildered  Germans.  And  then,  when  the  occasion  suited  his  superb 
strategy.  Marshal  Foch  sent  in  his  divisions  and  armies  all  together, 
as  if  to  demonstrate  again  to  the  German  High  Command  how  badly 
it  had  erred  in  the  belief  that  France  was  "  bled  white." 

It  has  been  a  new,  and  terribly  bitter  experience  to  the  German 
armies.  During  all  the  years  of  war  thev  have  been  accustomed  to 
fight  when  they  were  ready,  and  where  uiey  chose.  They  had  built 
up  a  colossal  contempt  for  their  enem^,  and  their  earlier  experiences 
of  this  year  tended  to  confirm  them  in  it.  When,  occasionally,  and  for 
a  brief  period,  either  the  British  or  the  French  struck  back  at  them, 
it  was  comparatively  easy,  on  their  interior  lines,  and  with  their  highly 
developed  system  of  transportation,  to  transfer  resejves  speedily  to 
the  point  where  they  were  needed,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  numerical 
preponderance  that  gave  them  superiority. 

But  once  Marshal  Foch  fotmd  himself  in  position  to  take  the 
initiative, — ^and  the  presence  of  our  men  on  the  fighting  line  placed 
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him  there, — s.  new  and  very  serious  phase  of  the  war  opened  for  the 
Germans.  Their  day  of  easy  arrogance  and  contemptuous  superiority 
is  gone.  They  fight,  now,  whether  they  are  thoroughly  prepared  or 
caught  bv  surprise — or  else  they  surrender  or  run  away.  The  action 
comes  where  Marshal  Foch — not  Hindenburg  or  Ludendorff ,  not  the 
German  Crown  Prince  or  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria — chooses.  The  action 
is  timed  to  suit  the  will  of  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief,  to  comport 
with  conditions  in  his  army.  And  during  most  of  this  month  it  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  inconvenient  for  the  Germans.  Their 
violent  offensive  of  the  Spring  used  up  a  good  many  of  their  divisions. 
Reserves  are  not  so  numerous  and  fresh  as  they  were.  Sudden  shift- 
ing of  them  from  point  to  point,  despite  the  advantage  of  interior  lines, 
is  more  and  more  hazardous.  Moreover,  Marshal  Foch  strikes  with 
such  rapidity,  and  at  such  widely  varied  points,  that  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  Germans  to  be  sure  that  they  are  not  moving  their 
reserves  from  the  ve^  place  where  they  will  be  most  needed  as  soon 
as  they  have  gone,  fivery  day  has  added  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
unity  of  command  achieved  by  the  Allies  when  Marshal  Foch  was 
selected  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  their  armies. 

When  this  seventeenth  month  opened,  on  August  6th,  the  Franco- 
American  forces  had  just  completed  driving  the  Germans  back  from 
the  Mame,  out  of  the  Soissons-Rheims  salient,  to  the  line  of  the  Vesle. 
From  Soissons  to  Yores  the 'line  then  ran  very  much  as  it  did  at  the 
close  of  the  second  German  drive  last  Spring,  with  Montdidier  in  pos- 
session of  the  Germans  and  their  westernmost  forces  menacing  Amiens. 
General  Foch  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  Marshal  of  France  in  recog- 
nition of  his  brilliant  and  successful  work  since  assuming  the  offensive 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

As  the  French  and  Americans  settled  down  in  their  new  positions 
along  the  Vesle  the  British  came  sharply  into  action  along  their  portion 
of  the  line.  This  was  distinctly  contrary  to  precedent.  Always  there- 
tofore after  a  period  of  such  severe  fighting;  as  had  marked  the  repul- 
sion of  the  Germans  from  the  Mame  salient,  there  had  followed  a 
comfortable  spell  of  pleasant  weather,  so  to  speak,  when  rest  might 
be  had  and  needed  repairs  be  looked  out  for.  But  the  British  had 
had  their  rest.  During  all  the  fighting  accompanying  the  expulsion  of 
the  Germans  from  the  Soissons-Rheims  salient  thev  had  remained 
interested,  but  quiet,  onlookers,  and  they  had  needed  that  respite,  after 
the  heavy  work  they  had  done  during  the  violent  German  offensives  of 
the  Spring.  Now,  with  recuperated  divisions,  and  with  strong  rein- 
forcements. Field  Marshal  Haig  was  ready  for  more  fighting.  The 
German  Crown  Prince  had  had  his  troubles  and  the  turn  of  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria  had  arrived. 

On  August  7  Field  Marshal  Haig  struck  sharply  at  Rupprecht's 
armies  on  the  Lys  salient,  east  of  Amiens,  and  made  substantial  gains. 
This  attack  was  on  a  front  of  only  five  miles,  and  after  what  had  been 

?oing  on  further  south  it  was  easily  mistaken  as  an  indication  that 
urther  fighting  would  be  confined  to  local  efforts.  But  the  next  day 
British  and  French  together  surprised  the  Germans  by  surging  forward 
on  a  2S-mile  front.  The  Allied  line  was  pushed  forward  some  seven 
miles,  and  more  than  10,000  prisoners,  with  100  guns,  were  captured. 
Again  the  next  day  the  advance  continued.    This  time  Haijps  men 
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drove  ahead  east  of  Amiens,  and  straightened  out  ihdr  line  from  a 
point  just  south  of  Albert  to  another  north  of  Montdidier. 

On  August  9  the  Allies  swept  forward  once  more,  gaining  five 
miles  below  the  Somme  and  raismg  the  captures  to  17,000  men  and 
more  than  200  guns.  Next  da^  the  report  came  that  the  Somme  salient 
had  been  smashed  and  Montdidier  retaken.  Commenting  on  the  situa- 
tion, General  March,  the  American  Chief -of-Staff,  said: 

"  This  is  the  time  for  the  greatest  eflfort  Keep  the  enemy  running. 
Never  give  him  a  chance  to  recuperate  or  think  it  over.  Now  is  the 
time  to  hit  hard." 

Next  day  the  British  reported  the  capture  of  24,000  prisoners 
since  August  8.  The  guns  taken  numbered  nearly  400.  The  Allied 
casualties  were  reported  to  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  their 
prisoners.  Eleven  German  divisions  were  smashed  in  three  days  of 
this  work. 

On  the  11th  the  Americans  on  the  line  of  the  Vesle  had  a  little 
diversion  through  an  assault  by  the  Germans,  apparently  with  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  our  men  from  striking  in  aid  of  their  Allies  in  the 
drive  on  the  Somme.  The  Allied  advance  this  day  covered  four  miles, 
and  the  toll  of  prisoners  rose  to  36,000,  and  of  guns  to  500. 

So  it  went  on.  One  day  was  like  another  in  result,  with  only  the 
difference  in  the  motmting  total  of  captures,  and  in  the  new  names  of 
villages,  towns  and  cities  taken  from  the  Germans.  On  August  13 
Paris  annotmced  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  Allied  cotmter-offen- 
sive,  on  July  18,  they  had  taken  more  than  70,000  prisoners,  1,000  guns 
and  over  10,000  machine  guns.  On  the  15th  the  French  occupied 
Ribecourt  and  the  British  moved  ahead  north  of  Albert.  Two  days 
later  Foch  won  the  plateau  west  of  Soissons,  pushing  his  men  dose 
up  to  Roye  and  Lassigny.  On  the  20th  the  French  took  8,000  prisoners 
and  recaptured  eight  towns.  Next  day^  they  reoccupied  Lassigny  and 
redeemed  twenty  other  towns.  The  British  above  Albert  swept  across 
the  railway  and  took  seven  towns. 

On  the  22nd  the  British  took  Albert  with  5,000  prisoners.  Two 
days  later  they  recaptured  Bray  and  five  other  towns  with  16,000 
pnsoners  and  many  guns.  On  the  27th  Foch  varied  his  tactics  and 
struck  on  a  line  5/  miles  long.  French  and  British  together  surged 
ahead.  That  day  the  French  took  Roye,  and  the  next  day  they  were 
in  Chaulnes  again.  Forty  other  towns  also  were  redeemed  from  Ger- 
man occupation.  The  month  closes  with  the  French  once  more  in 
possession  of  Noyon  and  the  British  back  again  in  Bapaume,  the  orig- 
inal capture  of  which  by  tbem.  in  1916,  preceded  the  famous  "  strat- 
egic retreat "  of  Hindenburg. 

Accompanying  this  advance  was  a  new  spurt  in  which  Americans 
had  a  part.  Working  with  French  troops  they  advanced  upon  the 
Juvigny  plateau,  which  is  the  key  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames  position, 
and  at  this  writing  the  prospect  is  that  the  Germans  will  soon  be  forced 
back,  perhaps  even  beyond  the  lines  they  held  at  the  opening  of  the 
fighting  last  Spring. 

The  American  force  in  France  is  rapidly  assuming  proportions 
that  will  enable  it  to  undertake  independent  work.  Already  the  first 
American  field  army  has  been  organized,  consisting  of  at  least  five 
army  corps,  and  commanded  by  General  Pershing  himself.    Its  exact 
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size  is  not  annotinced,  but  it  is  known  that  each  corps  numbers  more 
than  60,000  men,  so  that  the  army  has  over  300,000  eflfective  troops. 
The  character  of  the  fighting  shown  by  the  Americans  in  their  work 
on  the  Soissons-Rheims  saHent  gives  ample  promise  of  accomplish- 
ment when  the  time  comes  for  uie  full  force  to  be  exerted.  In  his 
order  of  the  day  to  the  American  troops  participating  in  that  fighting 
General  Mangin,  who  commanded  them,  said : 

''You  ran  to  it  like  going  to  a  feast  Your  magnificent  dash 
upset  and  surprised  the  enemy,  and  your  indomitable  tenacity  stopped 
counter-attacks  by  his  fresh  divisions.  You  have  shown  yourselves 
to  be  worthy  sons  of  your  great  country.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
blood  you  generously  spilled  upon  the  soil  of  my  country.  I  am  proud 
to  have  fought  with  you  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world." 

The  organization  of  the  first  field  army  was  the  first  step  toward 
coordination  of  all  the  American  forces  in  France.  Other  armies  will 
be  organized  as  troops  in  increasing  ntunbers  are  sent  over,  but  the 
troops  now  brigaded  with  the  French  and  British  will  not  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn. 

The  sending  of  American  troops  overseas  proceeded  during  the 
month  with  practically  the  same  speed  that  had  marked  the  work  of 
the  previous  months.  And  as  the  month  closes  the  Administration 
Man-Power  bill,  extending  the  draft  ages  so  as  to  take  all  men  between 
18  and  45  goes  to  the  President  for  his  signature.  Already  General 
Crowder,  the  Provost-Marshal  General,  has  completed  the  plans  for 
registering  something  like  thirteen  millions  of  men  who  will  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and  the  registration  will  take 
place  before  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Senate  and  House  were  embarked  upon  their  summer  recess 
agreements,  tmder  which  no  work  was  to  be  done  in  the  Senate  until 
August  19  and  in  the  House  until  the  26th,  when  the  Administration 
submitted  the  draft  of  its  Man-Power  bill.  Immediately  the  two  com- 
mittees on  Military  Affairs  began  consideration  of  the  measure  and 
at  once  there  developed  certain  objection  to  the  proposition  to  lower 
the  ages  so  as  to  tai^e  boys  of  18  and  19.  Despite  the  ammients  of 
the  Provost  Marshal  General  that  only  by  taking  boys  of  such  ages 
could  the  requisite  nimiber  of  soldiers  be  sent  to  France,  arguments 
which  he  supported  by  carefully  prepared  figures  of  the  ntunbers 
reasonably  expected  to  be  raised  from  each  of  the  several  different 
classes,  several  members  of  each  branch  of  Congress,  who  have  been 
consistent  malingerers  in  war  work  continued  to  endeavor  to  have  the 
bill  amended.  And  when  they  fotmd  that  could  not  be  accomplished 
they  sought  to  achieve  the  same  purpose  by  trying  to  secure  a  provision 
that  the  boys  of  18  and  19  should  not  be  csdled  for  service  until  the 
other  classes  had  been  exhausted. 

On  August  7  General  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  appeared  before  Ihe 
Senate  Committee  in  support  of  the  bill.  He  spoke  of  a  plan  ultimately 
to  have  a  great  reservoir  of  American  troops  backing  Marshal  Foch, 
at  least  4,«X),000  in  France  and  another  million  in  the  United  States. 
He  told  the  Senators  that  the  plan  of  the  War  Department  contem- 
plates the  steady  shipment  of  250,000  men  per  month  overseas. 

"  The  policy  of  the  Department,"  he  said,  "  is  to  put  the  maximum 
number  of  men  in  France  with  the  idea  of  shortening  the  war." 

VOL.  ccrm.  no.  755  40  . 
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The  pro^;ramme  as  he  explained  it  calls  for  eighty  divisions  in 
France  and  eighteen  additional  divisions  in  the  Unit^  States.  Those 
for  France  are  to  be  abroad  by  Tune  30, 1919.  That  proposes  more  than 
3,500,000  American  troops  in  France  by  the  middle  of  next  summer, 
estimating  45,000  men  to  a  division.  General  March  said  he  expects 
to  have  all  the  men  provided  by  the  proposed  changes  in  the  draft  ages 
in  service  abroad  by  next  summer. 

"  The  President  has  annotmced  that  the  American  military  policy 
from  this  time  on  is  centered  on  the  western  front,"  said  Gener^ 
March,  "  and  we  have  declined  to  be  diverted  from  that  one  thing. 
The  purpose  of  the  United  States  is  to  furnish  enough  man  power 
to  whip  the  Germans  from  now  on.  The  only  way  that  Germany  can 
be  whipped  is  by  America  going  into  this  thin|;  with  her  whole  strengA. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  win  the  war,  and  we  can  wm.  If  we  drag  along  and 
put  a  small  force  over  there  we  shall  be  playing  Germany's  game. 
It  is  my  belief  that  with  an  American  army  of  4,000,000  men  in  France, 
under  one  commander-in-chief,  we  can  go  through  the  German  line 
whenever  we  please." 

Secretary  Baker  also  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  in 
support  of  the  bill.  He  explained  that  he  had  been  against  the  in- 
clusion of  boys  of  18,  but  was  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
them.  He  also  said  our  policy  was  to  end  the  war  on  the  western  front. 
"  The  United  States  will  concentrate  its  military  eflfort  on  the  western 
front,"  he  said,  "  including  the  Italian  front  as  part  of  the  western 
front.    We  must  force  the  issue  and  win  it  on  that  front." 

On  August  17  General  March  announced  that  1,450,000  Americans 
had  been  embarked  for  overseas  service.  He  had  told  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  January  that  our  programme  called 
for  1,500,000  men  in  France  by  the  end  of  this  year.  His  new  an- 
nouncement showed  that  the  programme  had  been  anticipated  by  more 
than  four  months.  Some  of  our  men  are  in  Flanders,  the  great 
majority  of  them  in  France,  some  in  Italy  and  some  at  Vladivostok, 
Archangel  and  other  places  in  European  Russia.  The  embarkation 
continues  at  the  rate  of  between  8,000  and  10,000  a  day.  This  means 
another  million,  or  2,500,000  in  all,  this  ^ear,  and  is  full  of  promise 
for  the  fulfillment  of  General  March's  estimate  of  3,500,000  American 
troops  in  France  by  Jime  30  next. 

Appearing  with  Secretary  Baker  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Militarv  Affairs  on  August  19,  General  March  said  that  the  total 
strengtn  of  the  American  army  on  August  1  was  3,012,112  men.  Asked 
if  we  should  be  able  to  supply  the  vast  army  planned  to  have  in  France 
next  Jtme,  General  March  replied :  "  There  is  no  fear  on  that  score. 
We  have  the  assurance  that  American  shipping  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  all  the  transportation  by  next  April." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee,  Secretary  Baker 
said :  "  There  are  two  ways  of  fighting  this  war.  One  is  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  win  quickly,  and  the  other  is  to  proceed 
leisurely  and  win  it  late.  Financial,  economic  and  other  considerations 
all  induce  us  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  win  it  quickly.  The  first 
consideration  is  to  obtain  a  maximum  army." 

The  Man- Power  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  on  August  21, 
and  passed   on  August  24  by  a  vote  of  336  to  2,  all   efforts  to 
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amend  it  unsatisfactorily  to  the  Administration  havinc^  been  defeated. 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  August  27  with  75  votes  for  it  and  none 
against 

There  were  several  indications  during  the  month  that  the  pros- 
pects for  American  shipping  to  which  General  March  referred  were 
weU  founded.  The  first  latmching  at  the  great  Government  fabri- 
catinjg^  yard  at  Hog  Island  occurred  on  August  5,  in  the  presence  of 
President  Wilson,  the  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  a  vast  throng 
of  interested  spectators.  Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  the  President,  chris- 
tened the  ship. 

The  Shipping  Board's  reports  of  latmchings  for  July  showed  67 
steel  vessels,  53  of  wood  and  3  composite  sent  into  the  water,  their 
aggregate  tonnage  being  631,944  dead  weight.  In  the  same  time  41 
vessels,  of  dead  weight  tonnage  of  235,025,  were  completed  and  de- 
livered, 36  steel  and  5  wood.  This  did  not  include  two  steel  vessels 
of  15,855  tons  delivered  by  Japan.  In  the  last  four  days  of  July 
12  steel  and  4  wooden  vessels  were  launched,  aggregating  80,130  tons 
dead  wdAt 

The  nrst  year  of  the  present  Shipping  Board  ended  with  the  open- 
ing of  this  month.  In  that  time  there  were  completed  and  delivered 
37  contract  steel  vessels  aggregating  245,000  tons,  dead  weight,  and 
210  requisitioned  vessels  of  1,326,156  dead  weight  tonnage.  About 
half,  aggregating  775,545  tons,  were  delivered  in  the  last  three  months. 
The  total  of  latmchings  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  was 
1,719,536  dead  weight  tons.  More  than  a  third  of  this  tonnap^e  was 
laundied  in  the  last  month.  More  tonnage  was  latmched  in  Juw  than 
was  ever  built  by  American  yards  in  a  year  before.  One  3,MX)-ton 
steel  freighter  was  latmched  in  14  days  after  the  keel  was  laid ;  com- 
pleted and  fitted  in  15  days  more  and  delivered  on  the  30th  day. 
These  were  working  days  of  one  eu^ht-hour  shift. 

Mr.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  cabled  some  of  the 
features  of  the  shipbuildingrecord  to  General  Pershine,  telling  him 
of  the  launching  of  the  12,000-ton  freighter  Invincible  zA  days  after 
keel  laying.  General  Pershing  replied  that  the  news  had  been  pub- 
lished to  the  forces.  It  "  thrills  every  American  in  France.  Well 
done  I "  he  said. 

While  our  shipyards  were  turning  out  new  tonnage  with  ever- 
increasing  rapidity,  and  our  soldiers  were  streaming  over  to  France 
and  England  at  a  rate  far  beyond  anything  ever  dreamed  of  as  possible 
in  military  transportation  heretofore,  German  submarines  continued 
to  operate  with  more  or  less  activity  all  along  the  coast,  from  Canadian 
waters  as  far  south  as  the  Virginia  Capes.  Now  and  then  they  suc- 
ceeded in  sinking  a  steamer,  ustially  a  tanker.  But  for  the  most  part 
their  game  was  sailing  vessels,  chiefly  fishing  schooners.  The  scene  of 
their  activity  constantly  shifted,  naturally,  and  once  or  twice  they 
showed  some  boldness,  approaching  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor 
on  one  occasion,  and  then  signalizing  their  valor  by  attacking  the 
Diamond  Shoals  Light  Ship,  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

They  captured  3ie  steam  trawler  Triumph,  on  the  Western  Banks, 
put  a  crew  of  sixteen  men  aboard  her  and  raided  the  fishing  fleet,, 
sinlcing  a  ntmiber  of  schooners  and  setting  their  crews  adrift  in  dories 
to  row  fifty  or  sixty  miles  ashore.    Throughout  the  month  navy  patrols 
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were  active  in  searchinfi^  for  submarines,  and  aircraft  joined  in  the 
hunt.    But  no  reports  of  success  were  made  by  the  Navy  Department 

On  Aug;ust  20  the  Department  received  a  report  from  the  captain 
of  an  American  steamer  that  on  the  17th,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Winter  Quarter  Shoals,  he  was  attacked  by  a  std)manne  which  he 
succeeded  in  ramming  on  the  port  bow.  That  brought  tiie  submarine 
alongside,  and  her  crew  shouted  that  they  were  friends.  But  they 
had  a  strong^  German  accent,  and  the  captain  told  them  tiiey  were  no 
friends  of  his  and  steamed  away,  leaving  them  to  sink  or  save  them- 
selves  as  best  they  could.  On  August  19  a  British  tanker  at  Philadd- 
phia  reported  havii^  been  in  a  running  fight  with  a  submarine  300 
miles  northeast  of  Nantucket.  The  tanker,  which  was  hit  twice,  fired 
27  shots  and  was  certain  she  had  sunk  the  submarine. 

Tlie  airplane  scandal  came  to  the  front  again  during  this  month, 
through  the  filing  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  of  its  report  on  the  investigation  it  has  been  making 
into  the  whole  subject  of  airplane  production.  This  report  was  filed 
with  the  Senate  on  August  22,  six  days  after  the  publication  of  a  cable 
despatch  from  General  Pershing  announcing  me  first  flight  by  a 
squadron  of  American-built  machines.  Eighteen  De  Haviland  fours, 
equipped  with  Liberty  motors,  were  in  the  squadron.  They  made  a 
successful  reconnaissance  behind  the  German  lines  and  all  returned 
safely  to  the  base. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  charges  incompetency  in  handling 
the  aircraft  production  programme;  failure  to  adopt  successful  Euro- 
pean airplane  types ;  reckless  endangering  of  life ;  huge  profits  to  manu- 
facturers, and  practical  control  of  the  aircraft  programme  by  automobile 
men  who  were  without  experience  in  aircraft  work.  The  report  asserts 
that  the  $640,000,000  originallv  appropriated  for  aircraft  production 
was  practically  wasted.  While  we  have  been  raising  an  army  of 
3,000,000  men,  only  67  De  Haviland  planes  had  reached  France  by 
the  middle  of  this  year.  Although  two  months  after  war  was  dedared 
it  was  annotmced  that  we  should  have  25,000  planes,  "not  a  single 
American-made  combat  plane  is  on  the  battle  front.  Not  a  single 
American-made  heavy  bombing  plane  is  on  the  battle  front.  We  have 
not  developed  and  put  in  production  a  successful  fighting  plane.'' 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee — or  part  of  it — ^was  made 
public  after  the  report  was  filed,  and  after  a  confidential  report  had 
been  delivered  to  Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Ryan,  who  was  made  director 
of  aircraft  production  a  few  months  ago  in  the  effort  to  overcome  the 
conditions  then  so  sharply  criticised,  told  the  committee  that  the 
Liberty  motor  was  too  powerful  for  the  Bristol  plane,  and  he  had 
stopped  production  of  the  Bristol.  General  Kenly,  Chief  of  Military 
Aeronautics,  testified  that  the  whole  thing  was  "  a  jumble  " ;  that  we 
have  3,000  American  pilots  in  France,  but  only  273  of  them  are  work- 
ing in  American  macnines. 

On  August  27  Mr.  Ryan  was  appointed  Second  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  Director  of  Air  Service,  in  a  further  effort  to  im- 
prove production  conditions.  And  the  Postal  Censorship  Board  for- 
bade the  sending  abroad  of  any  newspapers  or  other  publications 
containing  reports  of  or  comment  upon  the  Senate  Committee's  reoort 

Conditions  in  Russia  continued  uncertain,  confused  and  fun  of 
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menace  throughout  the  month.  American  troops  took  part  in  the 
Allied  landing  at  Archangel  on  August  7th,  and  were  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  North  Russians.  The  next  day  it  was  announced 
at  Washington  that  Major  General  William  S.  Graves  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Siberian  Expedition.  The  American  force. 
It  was  explained,  would  number  about  7,000  men,  chiefly  from  the 
Philippines.  Since  then  the  27th  and  31st  infantry  r^;iments  have 
reached  Vladivostok  from  Manila.  On  August  6th  news  despatches 
reported  Lenine,  the  Bolshevik  Premier,  as  threatening  to  declare  war 
gainst  Japan,  *'  notwithstanding  the  people  are  opjx)^  to  any  war." 
^e  same  day  Covnt  Terauchi,  the  Japanese  Premier,  announced  the 
intention  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  support  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army  in  Siberia  as  needed.  Despatches  from  Kandalaska,  Lapland, 
reported  the  proclamation  of  the  Government  of  the  Cotmtry  of  the 
North,  at  Archangel,  and  declared  the  Bolshevik  r^une  ended  in  that 
r^on.  The  new  government  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  of  the  Zemstvos  of  that  district.  It  aims  at  the 
regeneration  of  Russia  and  the  resumption  of  relations  with  other 
governments;  the  defense  of  the  nation  against  all  territorial  viola- 
tion; retmion  with  Russia  of  the  peoples  who  have  been  taken  from 
her;  re-establishment  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Municipal  Dumas 
and  Zemstvos;  re-establishment  of  legal  order  and  of  religious  and 
political  liberty;  security  of  the  rights  of  agricultural  workers  and 
defense  of  the  economic  interests  of  Russia. 

Earl^  in  the  month  there  were  reports  that  Lenine  had  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain.  The  Russian  ambassador  in  Berlin  said 
it  was  *'  not  true  that  we  have  actually  declared  war  on  Great  Britain, 
but  we  are  fighting  against  the  English  invaders."  The  next  day 
Tokyo  announced  the  appointment  of  General  Otani  to  command  the 
Japanese  force  in  Siberia.  On  August  12  came  reports  that  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  had  fled  from  Moscow  and  taken  refuse  in  Kronstadt. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  growth  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  movement  and 
of  the  disruption  of  Soviet  authority.  The  German  Embassy  fled  from 
Moscow  to  Pskov. 

On  August  13  the  British  Government  recognized  the  Czecho- 
slovaks as  an  allied  nation  and  "the  right  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
national  council  as  the  supreme  organ  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  national 
interests  and  as  the  present  trustee  of  the  future  Czecho-Slovak  gov- 
erment  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over  this  allied  and  belligerent 
army."    France  and  Ital^  took  similar  action. 

Ofiicial  reports  received  at  Washington  toward  the  close  of  the 
month  show  that  some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  Entente  Am- 
bassadors from  Vologda  the  Bolshevik  authorities  in  Moscow  arrested 
some  of  the  Entente  consular  representatives,  and  Lenine  made  threats 
of  declaring  war  on  the  Entente  Powers.  The  Allied  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Moscow  thereupon  sent  a  collective  note  to 
Tchitcherin,  the  Bolshevik  Foreign  Commissary,  demanding  to  Imow 
what  was  meant  by  Lenine's  threats.  Tchitcherin  r«)lied  that  it  was 
not  a  declaration  of  war  but  rather  of  a  state  of  defense.  But  later 
a  despatch  was  received  from  Mr.  Poole,  the  American  Consul  General 
at  Moscow,  in  which  he  reported  that  on  receiving  notice  of  Lenine's 
declaration  he  had  destroyed  all  hit  records,  cooe  books,  and  confi- 
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dential  papers  and  had  turned  American  interests  over  to  the  Swedish 
Consul  Gt^ieral  preparatory  to  his  own  withdrawal.  And  on  August  22 
the  State  Department  received  a  despatch  from  Vice-Consul  Imbrie, 
at  Petrograd,  dated  and  filed  August  2,  reporting  that  on  that  day  he 
had  been  notified  by  the  Bolshevik  government  that  a  "  state  of  war  " 
existed  between  the  two  governments.  Thereupon  he  hauled  down  the 
American  flag  on  the  consulate,  turned  over  American  interests  to  the 
representative  of  Norw^  and  advised  all  of  the  twenty  Americans 
in  Petromd  to  leave.  From  all  of  which  it  appears  that  despite  the 
care  of  me  Entente  governments,  and  especially  of  our  own,  to  avoid 
a  rupture  with  the  Bolsheviki,  it  has  come,  and  Allied  intervention 
in  Russia  is  none  too  soon. 

While  these  reports  were  coming  in  others  brought  news  of  the 
arrival  of  a  force  of  British  troops  at  Baku,  the  great  oil  port  of  the 
Caucasus.  They  had  journeyed  across  Persia  from  Bagdad.  Another 
British  force  from  India  had  crossed  Baluchistan  and  Eastern  Persia 
and  reached  Turkestan,  being  joined  by  forces  of  Turcomans  and 
Bokharans  who  are  fighting  the  Bolshevik.  A  Japanese  contingent 
has  joined  the  British  and  French  at  Vladivostok  and  the  Japanese 
are  acting  in  Manchuria  in  agreement  with  the  Chinese. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  month  a  new  indication  of  the  increase 
of  our  forces  abroad  comes  in  a  request  from  the  Fuel  Administration 
for  conservation  of  gasolene  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  automobiles 
on  Sundays. 

(This  record  is  as  of  August  30  and  is  to  be  continued) 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


HARDINGE,  NOT  GREY 

SiR> — In  your  editorial  (August  issue)  entitled  "  Footnotes  to  Aus- 
trian History/'  in  which  you  allude  briefly  to  certain  incidents  related 
in  a  forthcoming  publication  by  me^  may  I  be  allowed  to  correct  a  slight 
clerical  error  on  page  178^  reading:  "  The  King  and  Queen  and  Foreign 
Secretary  were  already  sailing."  ...  It  was  not  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
then  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  accompanied  the  British  King  and  Queen: 
the  official  referred  to  in  my  text  was  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  (later  Baron  Hardinge  of 
Penshurst,  and  Viceroy  of  India),  then  new  successor  to  Sir  Thomas 
Sanderson,  who  had  after  many  years  in  that  position  just  retired  as 
Lord  Sanderson.  It  is  not  without  bearing  upon  the  incident  to  recall 
that  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  had  but  lately  come  from  Petrograd,  Russia, 
where  he  was  British  Ambassador  during  the  period  when  Count  Aehren- 
thai,  his  very  intimate  personal  friend,  was  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  same  Imperial  Court 

May  I  be  also  permitted  to  say  in  reference  to  Mr.  V.  R.  Savich,  a 
very  able  and  distinguished  Serb^  that  he  was  my  associate  in  regard  only 
to  my  Canal  project,  in  which  he  rendered  valuable  and  patriotic  assist- 
ance. Mr.  Savich,  who  had  no  other  connection  whatever  with  my  affairs, 
only  arrived  in  London  from  Moscow  six  or  seven  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  main  occurrence  dealt  with  by  your  editorial.  In  the  light  of  present 
events,  should  some  details  appear  interesting  concerning  the  Austrian 
intrigue  leading  up  to  the  royal  assassinations  at  Belgrade  in  1908,  they 
can  be  found  in  an  article  by  myself  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  Sunday,  August  2,  1914. 

I  desire  to  add  that  the  passages  and  material  in  your  editorial 
were  taken  from  two  of  my  MSS.  shortly  to  be  published— one  entitled 
"  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Origins  of  the  Present  War  "  and 
the  other  "  The  Danube-Aegean  Sea  Canal,  Its  Story  and  Engineering 
Reports."  The  first  MSS.  largely  comprises  original  documents,  authentic 
copies  of  official  documents  in  my  possession,  and  letters  addressed  to 
me  or  to  third  persons  but  sent  to  me  by  their  recipients — ^including  cor- 
respondence with  Berlin  in  1907,  mentioned  in  your  editorial.  The  accom- 
panying text  serves  only  to  explain  the  circumstances  occasioning  the 
appended  documents,  letters,  etc.  The  second  MSS.  consists  of  the 
engineering  reports  on  the  Canal  project  and  an  introduction  telling  the 
story  of  its  inception,  purpose,  political  and  economical,  and  of  an  ap- 
pendix containing  correspondence,  contracts,  etc.  Among  these  is  a  letter 
dated  1904,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Liberal  Government  in  England, 
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from  a  British  banking  group  containing  a  conditional  promise  of  under- 
writing up  to  some  ^ve  million  pounds  sterling  in  support  of  a  financial 
aspect  of  my  plan  of  economical  and  agrarian  reform  and  political  relief 
for  the  populations  of  what  was  then  European  Turkey,  of  which  territory 
Serb  Macedonia^  including  the  Vardar  River  valley  and  Preshevo  water- 
shed were  features  essential  to  my  Danube- Aegean  Canal  project.  That 
project  in  itself  was  designed  to  liberate  Serb  economic  interests  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  &x  the  trend  of  Serb  economic  policy  southward 
(its  only  sound  hope)^  looking  toward  ultimate  Serb  control  of  the  ancient 
Serb  region  adjoining  the  Vardar  River  valley  on  the  east,  the  control 
and  possession  of  which  by  Serbia  I  considered — and  this  war  has  tragi- 
cally justified  that  belief — ^to  be  the  tine  qua  nan  of  the  existence  of  an 
independent  Serb  State.  Another  of  these  communications  from  the  head 
of  a  German  banking  group^  addressed  not  to  me  but  to  an  English  friend 
of  mine^  a  statesman  of  renown,  interested  in  my  political  ideas  for  the 
Near  East,  expresses  willingness  to  underwrite  the  Turkish  part  of  my 
project  up  to  ten  million  pounds  sterling,  and  contains  also  some  allusions 
to  the  Persian  oil  fields  and  the  Bagdad  railway  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween German  and  British  interests,  in  which  my  friend  was  then  con- 
cerned. 

The  passages  from  my  MSS.  used  in  your  review  were  chosen  by  me 
and  I  consented  to  their  immediate  publication,  as  it  was  believed  the 
object-lesson  of  actual  occurrence  illustrating  methods  of  Austrian  pro- 
cedure would  be  useful  toward  counteracting  the  present  widespread 
defeatist  attempts  of  the  enemy,  especially  certain  aspects  of  that  propa- 
ganda, evidentiy  heavily  financed,  which  by  the  most  insidious  and 
plausible  means  are  being  projected  into  the  public  mind  and  obtaining 
hold  on  some  persons  hitherto  loyal  to  a  peace  through  victory^  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  at 
the  Balkan  front.  A  not  unimportant  auxiliary  of  that  campaign  is  the 
camouflage  action  in  Austria-Hungary  in  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
"  People's  Councils  "  movement — ^under  the  presidency  and  guidance  of 
high  dignitaries  and  devoted  officials  of  the  Hapsburg  State! — ^and  an 
information  service  worked  through  neutral  countries,  distributing  news 
made  at  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office  in  Vienna. 

Lazarovich-Hrebelianovicr. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  PROHIBITION 

Sir, — Your  contributor,  the  Reverend  John  C.  McKim,  lays  undue 
emphasis  on  the  endeavors  of  the  radical  prohibitionists  to  find  arguments 
for  their  cause  in  the  Bible,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament.  I  have 
read  many  arguments  for  and  against  prohibition,  and  have  noted  an 
increasing  tendency  to  avoid  those  drawn  from  these  sources.  Most  of 
the  radical  prohibitionists  would  probably  dispose  of  the  incident  said  to 
have  occurred  in  Cana  as  John  B.  Gough  once  disposed  of  it.  On  a 
certain  occasion  when  he  was  delivering  a  temperance  lecture  a  man  in 
the  audience  called  out:  "  What  about  Christ  turning  water  into  wine?  " 
Gough  replied:  "  I  have  no  objections  to  wine  that  is  made  of  water." 
This  was  a  silencer,  but  it  was  no  answer.  Some  years  ago  a  prominent 
clergyman  said  in  my  hearing:  "  If  I  went  into  a  saloon  and  took  a 
drink  the  act  in  itself  would  not  be  wrong;  but  my  example  would  be 
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pernicious.  I  take  the  position  of  Saint  Paul  when  he  wrote:  '  If  food 
maketh  my  brother  to  .offend/  etc.;  and:  'All  things  are  right  for 
mcj   etc. 

The  religious  bodies  in  this  country  and  in  the  outlying  British  do- 
minions that  have  taken  official  action  on  the  temperance  question  are 
mainly  those  that  owe  their  doctrines  and  to  some  extent  their  polity  to 
John  Wesley.  There  are^  however^  among  the  Anglican  clergy  many  total 
abstainers.  One  of  these  told  me  during  a  passage  from  Quebec  to  Liver- 
pool in  1896  that  they  numbered  more  than  four  thousand.  I  supposed 
at  the  time  that  he  had  in  mind  only  Great  Britain^  but  he  may  have 
meant  those  in  the  whole  British  Empire. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern  publishes  The  Cyclopedia  of  Temper- 
ance, Prohibition  and  Public  Morale,  a  volume  of  400  pages.  Its  contents 
cover  every  phase  of  the  problem  and  are  interesting  even  if  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  data  given  are  not  always  logical.  What  the  compilers 
think  of  the  Bible  in  this  connection  may  be  read  on  page  48 : 

There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  Christ  used  intoxicating  wine  other 
than  that  he  was  present  on  occasions  when  it  may  have  been  used.  The  Bible 
frequentlv  records  drinking  without  disapproval,  but  so  does  it  actions  of  an 
admittedly  vile  character.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Christ  did  not  denounce 
the  murderous  tyranny  of  Rome  and  even  said,  "Render  unto  Caesar"  his  tax. 
Nor  did  Jesus  speak  directiy  against  the  false  social  position  of  women  or  lift 
his  voice  against  slavery.  The  Old  Testament  presents  a  far  stronger  case  for 
polygamy  than  for  driiuc,  a  far  stronger  case  for  slavery  and  warfare  of  the 
most  ruthless  kind. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  also  a  special  organization  for  pro- 
moting prohibition^  and  its  clergy  are  all  total  abstainers.  The  Catholic 
Prohibition  League  was  organized  in  1914.  During  the  present  century 
the  prohibition  forces  have  laid  constantly  diminishing  stress  on  what 
may  be  called  the  theological  arguments  in  support  of  their  position^  and 
a  constantly  increasing  emphasis  on  economic  and  moral  causes.  The 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  in  1874. 
Its  scope  was  enlarged  ten  years  later^  and  it  became  the  World's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  The  words>  "  Woman  "  and  "  Christian^"  are 
significant^  as  women  had  no  vote  at  that  time.  These  organizations  de- 
pended solely  on  persuasion^  as  did  all  the  earlier  temperance  societies. 
Ten  years  later  the  "Anti-Saloon  League"  was  incorporated.  Its 
object  was  to  influence  legislation.  The  word  "  Christian  "  was  no  longer 
used.  These  organizations  all  came  into  existence  in  this  State.  Early 
in  the  present  century  a  county  local  option  law  was  passed  by  the  Ohio 
legislature  under  which  a  large  number  of  counties  voted  dry.  The  liquor 
interests^  however,  soon  succeeded  in  substituting  for  it  the  so-called 
Home  Rule  law,  under  which  saloons  are  permitted  by.  popular  majorities 
in  smaller  districts.  In  1912  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  was  lost  by  less  than  forty  thousand  votes.  The  same  issue 
has  been  before  the  people  several  times  since  in  various  guises.  Many 
prohibitionists  admit  that  their  position  is  illogical,  but  they  contend  that 
logic  and  politics  have  little  in  common.  They  maintain  tiiat  a  Govern- 
ment conducted  by  the  majority,  a  democracy,  is  a  logical  absurdity, 
while  an  aristocracy,  the  rule  of  the  fittest,  the  best,  is  founded  on  a 
postulate  that  is  thoroughly  sound.  They  even  contend  that  in  politics 
"  whatever  is,  is  right,"  but  that  right  in  this  sense  is  a  constantly  varying 
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quantity^  since  all  Oovemments  tend  towards  a  "  far-o£f  divine  eventy" 
'*  And  the  thoo^ts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  progress  of  the  suns." 

Daring  the  last  few  years  the  prohibition  cause  has  received  a  tre- 
mendons  "  boost "  by  data  made  public  from  time  to  time  tending  to  show 
that  there  was  a  dose  connection  between  the  Crerman-American  Alliance 
and  the  liquor  interests.  Dr.  Hexamer  is  reported  to  have  declared  in  a 
speech  made  by  him  in  Milwaukee  s<Hne  years  ago: 

"We  have  suffered  long  the  preachment  that  'you  Germans  most 
allow  yourselves  to  be  assimilated,  you  must  merge  in  the  American 
people/  but  no  one  will  ever  find  us  prepared  to  descend  to  an  inferior 
level.  No !  We  have  made  it  our  aim  to  elevate  others  to  our  leveL  We 
will  not  allow  our  two-thousand-year^ld  culture  to  be  trodden  down  in 
this  land.  Many  are  giving  our  German  culture  to  this  land  of  their 
children,  but  that  is  possible  only  if  we  stand  together  and  ccmqner  this 
dark  spirit  of  muckerdom  and  prohibition,  just  as  Siegfried  dew  the 
dragon." 

Many  Americans  have  become  convinced  that  if  Grerman  culture  as 
it  has  revealed  itself  is  identified  with  the  unrestricted  license  to  drink 
ardent  spirits,  they  want  neither.  Whether  wise  or  unwise,  ri^t  or 
wrong,  prohibition  is  a  product  of  institutions  usually  designated  as 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  has  made  no  progress  on  continental  Europe,  while  its 
opponents  in  Canada  are  mainly  French  and  in  this  country  Germans 
or  their  descendants. 

Athens,  Ohio.  Charles  W.  Supbr. 

A  FINE  RECORD 

Sm, — In  the  August  number  of  your  valuable  magasine  there  was  a 
very  interesting  article  by  John  Cole  McKim,  M.A.,  on  "  International 
Comity  and  the  Japanese  Woman  "  which  had  a  footnote  showing  the 
incidence  of  venereal  disease  per  annum  per  thousand  in  the  armies  of 
the  countries  named.  It  gave  the  United  States  army  as  the  largest, 
167.8  for  the  year  1907. 

It  also  said  that  owing  to  teetotalism  in  our  canteens  it  had  run  up 
to  196.99  in  1909.    The  correct  figures  for  that  year  are  177.5. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  the  footnote  to  the  Honorable  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War,  requesting  him  to  give  me  the  percentage  per  thousand 
of  venereal  diseases  in  our  army  from  1907  to  the  present  time.  I  have 
just  received  a  reply  of  which  the  endosed  is  a  copy. 

Knowing  your  desire  for  accuracy  and  fairness,  may  I  suggest  that 
you  print  ^e  endosed  letter  in  the  October  number  of  Ths  North 
American  RrvibwF 

I  am  sure  those  who  have  sons,  relatives  or  friends  in  the  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  France  will  be  happy  to  know  of  the  splendid  condition 
there  now. 

New  York  Cmr.  Columbus  O.  Johnson. 

[Enclosuse] 

Wax  Department 
Office  of  the  Subgeon  General 
Washington 
Me.  Columbus  O.  Johnson, 
New  York  City. 
Six.— The  Surgeon  General  directs  me  to  answer  your  letter  of  August  8tfa 
to  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  The  Honorable  Newton  D.  Baker,  relating  to  statistics 
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on  venereal  disease  rate  which  appeared  in  The  North  Amebican  Review  com- 
paring rates  of  foreign  armies  wi&  the  rate  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Tne  annual  venereal  disease  rate  for  the  United  States  Army  for  1907  is  as 
quoted— 167.82.    The  following  rates  obtained  for  the  corresponding  years : 


1905 

1782 

1912 

115.7 

1906 

158.9 

1913 

85.8 

1907 

167.8 

1914 

89.8 

1908 

174-8 

1915 

83.6 

1909 

177.5 

1916 

912 

1910 

155.1 

1917 

113.9 

1911 

165.8 

In  comparing  the  venereal  rates  for  the  American  troops  with  rates  of 
foreign  armies,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  indudecf  on  the  American 
venereal  register  all  cases  of  venereal  diseases,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  whether 
hospitalized  or  otherwise;  whereas  with  foreign  armies  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
report  only  those  cases,  such  as  acute  cases,  which  are  hospitalized.  The  differ- 
ence caused  by  such  a  procedure  is  obvious  when  it  is  realized  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  at  the  present  time 
are  hospitalized.  Furthermore,  it  is  probably  true  that  prior  to  this  war  there 
prevailed  in  the  American  Army  more  careful  diagnosis,  treatment,  physical 
inspections  and  reporting  than  there  did  among  foreign  armies.  Thus  the 
venereal  rate  in  the  United  States  Army  would  doubtless  be  lower  than  the  rates 
for  foreign  armies,  were  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment  and  reporting  alike. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  factors  which  caused  the  variations  in  the 
venereal  rates  for  the  reported  y^rs.  Beginning  with  1908  the  principles  of 
preventive  medicine  were  first  applied  thoroughly  to  the  army,  including  routine 
physical  inspections.  Naturally  the  rate  increased  with  the  coming  to  light  of 
many  cases  hitherto  not  discovered.  In  1911  the  rate  again  increased,  due  to  an 
increase  in  incidence  of  syphilis  directly  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Wassermann  reaction  for  diagnosis.  A  general  decrease  is  noted  from  this 
point  on.  Prophylaxis  was  urged  beginning  1911.  The  sli^t  increase  in  1916  is 
largdv  due  to  our  concentrating  troops  on  the  Mexican  border. 

Tne  increase  in  the  rate  for  1917  can  be  attributed  to  the  great  change 
which  took  place  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  montns 
of  1917,  due  to  the  draft 

From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  present  date  there  have  been  reported 
more  than  135,000  cases  of  venereal  diseases  among  troops  in  the  United  States. 
Records  show  that  of  this  number,  approximately  only  15%  were  cases  con- 
tracted after  enlistment,  and  that  the  bulk  of  cases  were  brought  into  the  Army 
S'  the  civilian  draftees.  So  where  formerly  our  annual  venereal  rate  within 
e  Army  had  never  been  reduced  below  83  per  thousand  men,  at  the  present 
time  for  cases  contracted  after  enlistment  the  annual  rate  averages  approximately 
20  per  thousand  men.  This  reduction  is  the  rtndt  of  the  intensive  campaign  to 
combat  venereal  disease  as  proposed  by  the  Sur^ean  General  of  the  Army.  This 
campaign  is  not  devoted  to  the  Army  alone  but  is  spread  throughout  the  counti^ 
to  make  the  civilian  communities  realize  their  responsibility  with  regard  to  this 
question,  and  to  assist  such  communities  in  meeting  the  problem. 

It  is  also  desired  to  jcall  your  attention  to  me  low  venereal  rate  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  The  annual  rate  per  thousand  for  overseas 
troops  averages  below  40,  and  for  the  week  of  August  9th  was  below  20  per 
thousand. 

WnxiAM  F.  Skow, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Medical  Corps. 


SHALL  GERMANS  TEACH  FRENCH? 

Sir, — That  hardship  wil]  be  worked  in  specific  cases,  and  that  con- 
fusion will  fall  upon  college  presidents  and  superintendents  as  the  ques- 
tion of  allowing  teachers  of  German  to  become  teachers  of  French,  comes 
more  insistently  to  the  fore,  is  not  to  be  doubted.    And  becaose  it  is  a 
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qoeslloii  of  principle  it  cannot  be  winked  at.  Tbat  the  great  majority 
of  teachers  of  Oennan  took  no  interest  in  France  or  things  French  prior 
to  the  war^  and  that,  with  few  exceptions^  they  did  talce  immediate  and 
instinctiTC  stand  against  France^  and  sought  to  vindicate  Germany^  are 
well-known  facts.  And  now  manj  of  these  teachers^  men  and  women 
speciallj  trained  in  German  methods  and  German  points  of  view^  L  e.^  in 
German  KuLiur,  are  preparing  oremi^ty  as  it  were,  to  teadi  French! 
Let  ns  not  forget  that  it  has  been  dinned  into  ns  for  years  what  peca- 
liarly  thorough  training,  preferably  in  Germany,  was  essential  to  the 
making  of  a  good  German  teacher.  What  of  the  insult  to  French  implied 
by  the  assumption  of  such  pers<ms  that  changing  to  French  is  as  simple 
as  changing  coats?  And  what  an  illuminating  conmient  upon  true  Ger- 
man thoroug^mess !  And  yet  this  ludicrous  language-somersault  is  being 
turned  in  many  a  university,  college,  and  sdiool  without  shadow  of 
justification.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  justifiable  cases.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  (ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  probably  be 
nearer  right)  it  is  an  instloice  of  "  any  port  in  a  storm  " ;  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  belief  of  one  well-known  head  of  a  now  moribund  German 
department  that  "  the  present  prejudice  against  (jermans  wiU  soon  die 
out."  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  as  we  hope,  that  it  will  continue  to 
doomsday  in  the  afternoon. 

That  courses  on  such  men  as  Goethe  will  continue  to  be  offered  in 
every  college  is  to  be  wished.  That  they  will  not  continue  to  be  given 
by  those  who  have  been  giving  them,  i.  e.,  by  anyone  who  hat  been  pro- 
German,  or  lukewarm,  since  Germany  in  July,  1914,  assumed  the  rdle 
of  civilisation's  murderer,  is  devoutly  to  be  prayed.  The  fact  becomes 
clearer  every  day  that  to  the  rank  and  file  of  honest  Americans,  German 
is  the  language  of  a  people  that  has  no  regard  for  its  word,  and  that 
commits  rape,  torture  and  murder  wholesale.  To  all  such,  the  German 
nation  is  a  nation  of  efficiently  educated  savages.  That  this  is  so  proves 
what  we  should  all  rejoice  at,  namely,  that  as  a  people  there  is  mudi 
health  in  us.  Few  or  no  students  want  to  take  German.  Hence  the 
going  over  to  French,  as  one  German  teacher,  always  a  loud  defender  of 
tiie  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  anti-British  still,  despite  the  fact  that 
Britain  is  our  ally,  recently  expressed  it. 

It  is  plain  that  no  better  medium  could  be  devised  for  the  develop- 
ment of  pro-German  sentiment,  anti-French,  British,  Italian,  American, 
anti  all  the  Allies,  anti-democracy,  than  setting  German-minded  persons, 
i.  e.,  persons  steeped  for  years  hi  German  ways  of  thinking,  to  teach 
French  to  our  youth.  Doing  this  thing  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Allowing  it  is  not  to  be  excused  upon  any  grounds  of  pity  or 
Christian  charity.  The  point  is  that  the  leopard  does  not  change  his 
spots ;  at  least,  not  easily,  or  often,  or  ever  overnight.  Furthermore,  this 
"  going  over  to  French  "  is  fraught  with  incalculably  grave  dangers  to  that 
ultimate  American-French  friendship  which  is  to  be  worked  for  and 
prayed  for  with  the  same  zeal  as  the  parallel  friendship  with  Britain. 

Finally,  while  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  quality  of  French  which 
the  guttural  German  habit  must  of  necessity  impart,  there  remains  the 
all-important  question  as  to  the  finer  aspect  of  the  whole  subject;  the 
question  as  to  delicacy  and  justice,  and  the  exquisite  virility  which,  per  se, 
may  be  said  to  be  French,  and  i$  the  very  opposite  of  German-mindedness. 
In  a  word,  how  about  poUteue,  which  word  alone  expresses  the  precious 
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thing  inyolTed?  PolHeue  stands  for  France  and  things  French^  and 
onlj  a  Frenchman  could  be  expected  to  define^  it,  and  only  that  teaching 
of  French  can  be  really  good  which  succeeds  in  making  somewhat  of  this 
marvelous  thing  a  very  part  of  the  student's  actual  being. 

Opposed  to  all  Uiis  stands  DeuUehtum,  Kultur,  G  *rmanism^  i.  e,, 
those  bestial  acts,  backed  by  a  long'-standing  bestial  philosophy,  by  which 
the  world  has  come  to  know  the  true  Germany,  and  knowing,  hate.  Is 
Deutichtum  to  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  poUteue  among  us,  so 
far  at  least  as  it  is  to  be  found  among  us  ?  Worse  yet,  is  it  to  be  allowed 
to  prevent  its  blessed  spread?  This  is  what  will  happen  if  the  "  going 
over  to  French  "  is  not  courageously  met  and  checked.  Upon  the  college 
president  and  school  superintendent  the  great  responsibility  devolves. 
The  measure  of  their  firmness  in  meeting  the  responsibility  will  establish, 
individually,  the  measure  of  their  intelligence  and  patriotism.  On  their 
attitude  in  this  matter  will  depend  much  of  the  quidity  of  this  country's 
higher  education  during  the  next  half-century.  Will  these  men  dodge 
the  issue  or  meet  it  squarely?  Alfred  M.  Brooks. 

Indiana  Univbrsitt,  Bloominoton,  Ind. 

IT  MUST  BE  DONE 

Sir, — Just  lately  I  have  had  brought  before  me  (I  am  sorry  to  say 
for  the  first  time)  The  North  American  Review,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
writing  to  you  and  expressing  my  appreciation  of  your  admirable  and 
virile  articles,  showing,  as  appears  to  me,  a  grasp  of  the  issues  before 
the  peoples  of  the  world  such  as  I  have  not  come  across  in  any  other 
publicist. 

But  in  addition  to  this  there  are  the  vital  factors  of  the  war,  and  here 
again  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  formed  a  just  conception  of  the  Thing 
we  are  up  against,  of  the  sacrifices  involved,  and  of  the  supreme  end  of 
your  efforts,  vis:  to  kill  Germans  and  to  exterminate  the  Prussian  brood 
with  its  instincts  of  bestiality,  cruelty  and  lust,  and  those  instincts 
ineradicable  except  by  wiping  their  possessors  off  the  disfigured  face  of 
civilization. 

The  basic  mistake,  which  more  than  anything  else  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  disastrous  conduct  of  the  war  throughout,  has  been  shortness 
of  view,  and  one  therefore  cannot  but  feel  heartened  to  find  a  man  like 
yourself  wielding  so  wide  an  influence  in  your  great  country,  bidding 
your  fellow-citizens  to  prepare  as  though  for  a  ^ye  years'  war.  In  those 
frenzied  first  days  of  August,  1914,  the  present  writer  was  but  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  All  our  experts,  economic  and  military,  preached 
that  no  great  Power  could  carry  on  war  for  longer  than  three  months, 
and  however  elastic  that  three  months  became  it  was  the  will-o'-the 
wisp  perpetually  dancing  before  them,  putting  a  false  optimism  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  bringing  into  their  hearts  the  sickness  of  de- 
ferred hope.  The  dictum  of  Lord  Kitchener  that  preparation  should  be 
made  for  a  three  years'  war  was  not  generally  accepted,  and  the  few  in 
authority  who  moulded  their  views  accordingly  were  held  on  all  sides  to 
have  small  grounds  for  the  opinion  beyond  the  weight  of  its  author's 
experience  and  judgment. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  writer's  urgent  contention,  from  the 
first  day  of  the  conflict,  that  the  Allied  nations  should  give  heed  to  the 
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tcariifngi  of  historj^  and  that  a  pn^>er  place  to  look  for  gnidaiiee  was 
Macawlay'g  Eitay  on  Frederick  the  Great,  was  ignored.  It  was  Tain  to 
point  to  the  nnyarjing  character  of  Prussian  policy  and  the  House  of 
Hohensollcm^  from  the  time  it  first  emerged  from  the  porerty-stricken 
obscurity  of  Brandenburg  and  forced  its  predatory  path  throng  perjury^ 
dishonor^  and  fonl  robbery  to  the  f rcmt  rank  of  Continental  nations. 
Cariyle's  insane  hero-worship  of  a  monster  of  iniqnify  has  had  indeed 
a  balefol  infinence. 

But  the  present  is  with  ub,  and  it  is  oar  stem  doty  to  remedy  the 
miaf^V^  of  the  past  and  gamer  the  fruits  of  Intter  ezperienoe  ratiber 
than  bemoan  mistakes  that  were  the  lot  of  the  Great,  the  Wise  and  the 
Eminent  (as  Mr.  Mazse  sarcastically  calls  the  politicians)  in  conjunction 
with  the  everyday  citisen.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  one  feels  inspirited 
by  your  dear  and  fearless  glance  into  futurity,  and  the  strength  of  your 
resdve  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people  the  magnitude  of  tiieir 
task,  and  the  necessity  of  drastic  dealing  with  the  savage  beasts  that  they 
have  to  contend  with. 

There  can  only  be  one  finish.  Prussia  must  he  destroyed,  and  the 
rest  of  Germany  work  out  its  redemption  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  during 
long  years  of  humility  and  service.  It  can  he  done,  but  Rngljuuj  and 
America  must  take  off  the  gloves  and  deal  out  their  deserts  to  the  foul 
savages  whose  crimes  stink  in  the  si^t  of  High  Heaven. 

J.  Marjoribahks  SmBLU. 

Auckland,  Nbw  Zealand. 

SPREAD  THE  WORD! 

Sm, — ^The  excellence  of  Ths  North  American  Review  of  late^  par- 
ticularly of  the  July  issue^  has  moved  a  number  to  vocal  praise  in  your 
back  pages.  No  doubt  hundreds  of  other  readers  have  felt  like  voicing 
their  appreciation.  I  myself  feel  that  my  debt  to  you  is  undisdiarged 
after  having  paid  the  price  of  the  magazine. 

The  North  American  Review  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  most 
valuable  purveyor  and  stimulant  of  broad  culture  and  sound  public 
opinion  in  America.  Every  thinking  man  should  be  in  touch  with  it.  It 
is  an  institution  of  higher  education.  We  could  better  spare  some  of  our 
universities. 

The  increase  of  its  influence  must  be  desired  by  every  earnest  man 
who  reads  it.  The  increase  of  its  audience  must  increase  its  power  for 
good.  Admirers  of  the  Review  can  render  public  service  by  ntmlring 
propaganda  to  this  end.  They  can  with  perfect  dignity  form  themselves 
into  a  band  of  discreet  "  boosters."  They  can  justly  take  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  Review  as  something  every  thinking  man  should  be  familiar 
with.  They  can  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  an  acquaintance  has 
read  the  current  number^  and  affect  polite  surprise  if  he  confesses  he  has 
not.  They  can  ask  their  friends:  "  Have  you  read  what  Colonel  Harvey 
says  this  month?  "  Or  they  can  refer  to  the  salient  points  of  such  and 
such  an  article.  If  a  friend  is  not  familiar  with  what  they  are  speaking 
about,  he  will  feel  the  humiliation  of  being  intellectually  out  of  touch,  a 
position  which  most  men  will  take  early  steps  to  correct.  The  friend 
will  most  likely  buy  the  first  North  American  Review  he  sees.  One 
may  even  lend  his  Review  to  a  friend  once.    In  these  and  similar  ways. 
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bj  a  litUe  effort  and  more  than  compe  iting  satisfaction,  we  may  rescue 
man  J  minds  from  the  dull  Sunday  p  er  level  and  land  them  in  the 
Elysian  fields  of  the  Review. 

Old  retainers  of  the  Review  may  tl  i  gain  the  comfortable  feeling 
that  they  have  discharged  a  debt  of  gralihide  to  the  editor,  that  they 
have  benefitted  friends^  and  if  their  efforts  are  sufficiently  successfnl  they 
may  possibly  hope  that  the  qnasi-poster  cover  with  its  red  screamers 
may  no  longer  be  required  to  snare  the  undecided  stray  reader,  and  that 
they  may  once  again  be  able  to  welcome  their  old  friend  in  his  simple 
and  becoming  original  dress. 

New  York  City.  C.  G.  Campbell. 

THE  DUTY  OF  ALL 

Sir, — To-day  all  Englishmen  read  with  regret  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  whom  we  feel  we  have  lost  a  somewhat 
critical  friend,  and  our  ally  France  a  devoted  son  by  adoption. 

To-day  also  your  May  number  has  arrived  at  this  Club,  to  console 
us  here  with  the  thought  that  we  have  a  greater  friend  left  in  you. 

If  a  foreigner  may  without  indiscretion  express  an  opinion  on  your 
Review,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  greatly  I  personally  appreciate 
the  line  it  takes. 

To  get  on  with  the  war,  and  not  to  talk  of  peace,  is  the  duty  incum- 
bent on  all  the  Allies  to-day,  sailors,  soldiers,  politicians  and  writers, 
shipwrights,  farmers,  Presidents  and  Kings. 

John  B.  Wainewrioht. 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.  W. 

IT  DOES 

Sir, — Some  short  time  ago  I  sent  to  ex-Senator  Crawford  of  South 
Dakota  a  short  subscription  for  your  magazine.  After  reading  a  few  of 
your  editorials  the  Senator  writes  me  the  enclosed  letter,  which  I  thought 
would  please  you;  and  so  I  send  it  along. 

Fargo,  N.  D.  C.  N.  Cooper. 

[Enclosure] 
My  Dear  Cooper:  June  8th. 

Colonel  Harvey  has  a  style  all  his  own — as  distinctive  as  Henry 
Watterson  or  Horace  Greely;  but  very  different  from  either.  I  had  not 
read  his  editorials  to  any  great  extent  until  you  were  so  kind  as  to  have 
The  North  American  Review  sent  to  me.  I  am  enjoying  it  immensely. 
I  wonder  what  the  President  thinks  of  him?  The  peculiar  irony  of 
Harvey  must  smart. 

I  have  never  read  an3rthing  just  like  this  style  of  Colonel  Harvey. 

I  am  dropping  this  line  to  let  you  know  that  I  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness in  remembering  me  as  you  did  in  this  fine  way. 

Huron,  S.  D.  Coe  I.  Crawford. 

BUT  TO  LIE  ANYWAY 

Sir, — In  looking  over  the  back  numbers  of  your  magazine,  to  file 
as  the  most  valuable  documents  for  my  war  collection,  I  note  the  quoted 
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definition  of  an  ambassador:  "  An  honest  man  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  the 
good  of  his  country."  (See  "  The  Vice  of  Secret  Diplomacy/'  by  A. 
Manrice  Low^  February,  1918,  page  217.)  This  should  read:  "An 
honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  C<Hnmonwealth." 

The  transposition  of  the  italicised  words,  doubtless  through  over- 
sight, entirely  nullifies  the  double  entendre  and  hence  the  wit  of  Wottcm's 
"  classical  phrase." 

Glbnbrook^  Conn.  Louisa  Trumbull  Robbrts. 

WE  HAVE  PRODUCED  THEM 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  the  writer  questioned  you  with  regard  to  a 
statement  of  yours,  accusing  Hiram  Johnson  of  "  treachery "  to  Mr. 
Hughes.  Since  then  yon  have  repeated  the  charge.  Is  it  not  about  time 
for  yon  to  produce  a  few  facts  that  will  substantiate  your  assertions? 

Richmond,  Va.  C.  6.  Fishbr. 

[See  North  Ambbican  Rbyibw  for  February,  1917. — Editor.] 

"  DUTY  " 

Sir, — Please  find  enclosed  check  for  $5.00  for  Thb  North  American 
Rbyibw  and  War  Weekly  combined. 

I  desire  to  add  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citixen,  who  is 
truly  so,  to  support  and  encourage  Col.  Harvey  in  his  present  work. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  R.  R.  Huooins. 


Tro$  TyrkuqH0  mihi  nulh  di$efimin§  ag§tur 
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THE  PERILS  OF  PEACEMAKING 


"  It  is  not,"  quoth  an  emulator  of  Darius  Green,  "  the 
flying  but  the  alighting  that  hurts." 

It  is  not  the  waging  of  war  but  the  making  of  peace  that 
most  greatly  tests  the  wisdom  and  the  fortitude  of  a  nation 
and  that  subjects  it  to  the  greatest  peril. 

Few  rational  men  in  this  country  have,  we  believe,  at  any 
time  since  April,  1917,  doubted  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
Allied  Powers  against  the  Huns,  in  so  far  as  military  and 
naval  operations  are  concerned.  Such  victory  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  necessity  of  civilization,  of  humanity,  and  of  God. 
The  way  might  be  long.  The  task  might  be  arduous.  The 
cost  in  blood  and  treasure  might  be  enormous.  But  the  end 
was  certain.    The  Hun  must  be  beaten. 

Few  rational  men  are  to-day,  on  the  other  hand,  free 
from  grave  apprehensions  and  anxiety  concerning  the  perils 
of  peacemaking,  and  the  danger  that  the  Allies  may  through 
some  inept  diplomacy  lose  much  of  the  victory  that  they  have 
won  through  military  valor  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was 
foreseen  long  ago  that  there  would  be  such  danger.  The  full 
magnitude  of  it  was  not,  however,  appreciated  imtil  the  Presi- 
dent had  made  his  extraordinary  reply  to  the  (ierman  peace 
drive.  For  in  that  reply  he  not  only  signified  his  willingness 
to  enter  into  discussion  and  negotiation,  but  actually  himself 
began  such  processes,  and  that  with  a  Power  with  wliich  he 
had  only  a  few  days  before  declared  that  we  could  not  come 
to  terms  because  we  did  not  think  the  same  thoughts  nor 
speak  the  same  language. 

Copyright,  1918,  by  Nokth  American  Rxvicw  Coxposation.     All  Rights  Reacnrcd. 
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We  were  not  unwilling,  however  reluctant  our  judgment 
may  have  been,  to  concede  the  possibility  of  some  supernal 
shrewdness  in  the  President's  reply.  There  were  those  who 
thus  regarded  it,  and  who  professed  to  believe  that  it  had 
"  put  Grcrmany  in  a  hole."  Whatever  the  German  answer 
might  be,  they  said,  it  would  place  the  Kaiser's  Government 
at  a  disadvantage.  But  the  prompt  reply  of  that  Government 
dispelled  all  such  delusions  and  revealed  the  trap  which  had 
been  set  for  the  President  and  through  him  for  the  Allies. 
The  President  was  taken  at  his  word.  His  implied  invita- 
tion to  discussion  was  accepted.  His  questions  were  an- 
swered. He  was  placed  in  the  dilenmia  of  being  compelled 
either  to  eat  his  own  words  and  thus  to  subject  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  imputation  of  inconsistency  and  insincerity,  or 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  those  with  whom  he  had  said 
he  would  not  negotiate  and  to  seek  a  covenanted  peace  with 
those  whom  he  had  himself  declared  to  be  without  capacity 
for  such  a  peace. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  the  President  appar- 
ently overlooked  is  that  negotiations  once  begun  cannot  easily 
be  limited.  They  must  be  plenary,  or  they  should  not  be 
undertaken  at  all.  He  might  have  replied  to  the  German 
peace  propaganda  with  the  curt  statement  that  he  could  and 
would  consider  no  proposal  but  that  of  unconditional  sur- 
render. That  would  have  been  consistent,  explicit  and  con- 
clusive, and  would  have  afforded  no  opening  for  discussion. 
But  he  did  not.  He  asked  questions ;  and  the  asking  of  ques- 
tions is  tantamount  to  the  opening  of  discussion,  and  when 
you  begin  to  discuss.  Heaven  knows  where  the  end  of  it  will 
be.  Once  having  conceded  the  propriety  of  negotiations  over 
the  application  of  his  terms  of  peace,  he  practically  by  im- 
plication invited  Germany  into  an  equal  conference  of  the 
Powers,  quite  after  the  fashion  of  Mettemich  and  Bismarck. 
In  what  a  moral  quagmire  such  proceedings  might  land  us 
imagination  hesitates  to  portray. 

There  were  those  who  thought  that  it  was  a  master  stroke 
of  diplomatic  tactics  for  the  President  to  ask  whether  the 
Gterman  Chancellor  was  speaking  for  the  German  Govern- 
ment or  for  the  German  people.  But  his  question  to  that 
effect  was  addressed  to  the  German  Government.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  seeking  information  and  assurance  from  a  source 
which  he  himself  had  declared  to  be  untruthful  and  untrust- 
worthy, so  that  by  his  own  showing  the  answer  to  his  ques- 
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tion  would  be  valueless.  Of  course,  if  the  answer  had  been 
that  the  Chancellor  represented  the  Kaiser  and  his  military 
entourage  alone,  the  President  might  have  retorted  that  we 
could  not  do  business  with  them.  But  if  the  answer  was,  as 
indeed  it  turned  out  to  be,  that  he  spoke  for  and  represented 
the  German  people,  the  obvious  implication  was  that  we 
would  do  business  with  them ;  for  if  not,  why  ask  the  ques- 
tion at  all?  Wherefore  in  asking  that  question,  the  answer 
to  which  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  President  was  prac- 
tically committing  himself  to  negotiation  with  Germany, 

It  will  not  do  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  German 
reply,  on  the  ground  that  the  Kaiser  is  still  on  the  throne. 
For  perhaps  the  German  people  want  him  there.  The  im- 
plication is  that  they  do,  and  that  he  is  their  acceptable  and 
appropriate  representative.  The  President  refused  to  recog- 
nize Huerta  as  President  of  Mexico,  because  he  had  recently 
put  himself  in  office  through  a  revolution  and  there  was  room 
to  doubt  whether  the  people  as  a  whole  wanted  him.  But 
when  a  gi-eat  nation  has  loyally  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported a  Chief  of  State  for  many  years,  and  shows  no  signs 
of  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him,  you  cannot  very  well  refuse  to 
recognize  him  as  their  lawful  and  authoritative  head. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  most  mischievous  error  to  attempt 
to  differentiate  between  the  German  Government  and  the 
German  people.  All  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  varied, 
cumulative  and  convincing,  is  that  the  two  were  in  harmony 
in  beginning  the  war  and  have  continued  in  harmony  in 
waging  it,  in  both  objects  and  methods.  We  know  of  no 
better  witness  than  Dr.  William  Muelhon,  the  former  direc- 
tor of  Krupp's  works  at  Essen,  and  he  declares  explicitly 
that  the  German  people,  even  the  Social  Democrats,  were 
as  eager  for  the  war  as  was  the  Kaiser  himself ;  for  the  sake 
of  the  loot  which  they  expected  to  get  out  of  it.  Nor  can 
we  differentiate  between  them  in  responsibility  for  atrocities. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  orders  were  given  from  the  highest 
sources  for  the  practice  of  all  manner  of  "  frightfulness." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  overwhelming  proof  that  the 
soldiers  committed  many  of  the  most  abominable  outrages 
voluntarily,  without  orders;  and  that  the  German  populace, 
civilians,  women  as  well  as  men,  has  habitually  heaped  all 
possil)le  insults,  indignities  and  even  assaults  upon  prisoners 
of  war. 

We  need  to  take  no  occasion  here  and  now  to  discuss  in 
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general  terms  the  merits  of  the  President's  rejoinder  to  the 
German  reply  to  his  note.  Its  rhetoric  was  eloquent,  its 
sentiments  were  largely  admirable;  and  its  length  was  con- 
siderable. The  advisability  of  its  existence  in  any  form  and 
to  any  purport  was  contingent  upon  the  issuance  of  his 
former  note.  That  effected,  the  necessity  of  some  later 
utterance  was  obvious.  In  such  circumstances,  perhaps  the 
document  signed  by  Mr.  liansing  was  as  good  as  could  be 
expected.  We  shall  cheerfully  regard  it  as  such,  provided 
it  proves  to  be  a  finality,  and  the  three  salient  points  which 
are  presented  in  it  are  never  withdrawn  or  blimted.  If  they 
be  resolutely  and  inexorably  maintained,  the  dangers  of 
peacemaking,  at  least  those  before  the  fact,  may  be  avoided. 

The  President  declares,  with  that  unequivocal  emphasis 
which  he  sometimes  happily  employs,  that  ""  the  process  of 
evacuaticm  "  (which  G^ermany  pretended  to  promise  in  Bel- 
gium and  France)  ""  and  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  " 
(for  which  Glermany  affected  to  ask)  "  are  matters  which 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  advice  of  the  military 
advisers  of  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Allied  Gk)vemments.**  Without  dwelling  upon  the  regret 
which  many  will  inevitably  feel,  that  he  did  not  say  that  at 
first,  instead  of  asking  questions  of  the  Hun,  we  must 
earnestly  hope  that  he  will  now  resolutely  ^adhere  to  the 
logical  and  wise  policy  thus  enunciated.  It  is  a  two-fold 
policy.  The  first  part  of  it  is  that  the  ccmditions  of  evacua- 
tion and  any  possible  armistice  are  to  be  prescribed  and 
dictated  by  this  country  and  its  Allies,  without  Germany's 
having  anything  to  say  about  them;  wherefore  there  can  be 
no  discussion  of  them  with  Germany.  It  is  for  Grcrmany  to 
ask,  and  for  us  to  grant  if  we  please  and  when  we  please  and 
how  we  please.  Aiid  the  second  part  is,  that  the  prescription 
and  dictation  are  to  be  made  not  by  the  President  or  any 
civil  authority,  but  by  the  "  military  advisers,"  which  must 
chiefly  mean  (Jeneral  Pershing  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and 
Field-Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  or,  since  he  is  Generalis- 
simo, in  the  last  analysis,  Field-Marshal  Foch.  The  point 
thus  felicitously  made  by  the  President  is,  therefore,  that  if 
ever  and  whenever  again  G^ermany  asks  for  an  armistice, 
the  only  possible  reply  must  be,  "  Ask  Foch.'*  With  sudi 
disposition  of  such  overtures  from  the  Hun  we,  at  any  rate, 
shall  be  quite  content,  and  shall  regard  it  as  entirely  safe. 

The  second  point  made  by  the  President  might  be  con- 
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sidered  as  superfluous,  being  substantially  covered  in  the 
first.  Nevertheless  it  is  of  so  great  interest  and  importance 
that  it  is  perhaps  well  to  elaborate  it  even  at  the  expense  of 
repetition.  It  is,  that  the  Allied  Governments  will  never 
so  much  as  consider  an  armistice  until  Germany  has  stopped 
all  her  violations  of  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare ;  to  wit,  her 
U-boat  outrages,  the  burning  of  towns  and  other  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  murdering,  ravishing  and 
deportation  of  civilians;  all  of  which  practices  she  has  been 
prosecuting  with  an  access  of  savagery  and  feverish  zeal  at 
the  very  time  of  soliciting  an  armistice  and  peace  negotia- 
tions. We  could  safely  leave  that  point  to  Foch  along  with 
the  general  question  of  an  armistice,  but  it  was  doubtless 
well  to  present  it  in  this  form,  in  order  to  put  Hunnish 
infamy  again  in  the  pillory. 

The  third  point  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
is  certainly  the  one  which  will  be  regarded  with  most  repug- 
nance by  Germany.  It  is,  in  brief,  that  the  Hohenzollem 
regime  must  be  abolished  and  replaced  with  some  govern- 
ment of  Germany  which  we  can  trust  and  which  will  not  be 
a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  President 
shrewdly  reminds  the  German  Government  that  that  was 
one  of  his  formerly  expressed  conditions  of  peace,  which 
Germany  in  her  notes  professes  to  accept,  and  that  therefore 
Germany  stands  practically  committed  to  the  deposition  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  or  at  least  to  the  reduction  of  their  system 
of  Prussian  militarism  to  impotence. 

We  say  that  this  is  the  most  important  point  of  all,  be- 
cause it  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  granting  of  an  armis- 
tice, nor  with  the  negotiations  of  peace,  but  with  the  actual 
granting  of  definitive  peace  and  with  the  conditions  which 
are  to  prevail  thereafter.  It  is  a  condition  "  precedent  to 
peace,"  says  the  President,  "  if  peace  is  to  come  by  the  action 
of  tlie  German  people  themselves."  Those  words  are  not  to 
be  taken  in  their  superficial  meaning,  because  as  a  matter 
of  fact  pence  cannot  come  "  by  the  action  of  the  German 
people."  Tliere  is  nothing  that  they  can  do  which  will  bring 
peace  unless  we  are  minded  to  grant  it.  Peace  must  come — it 
can  only  come — by  the  action  of  the  Allies.  Wliat  the  Presi- 
dent  means  is  such  action  by  the  German  people  as  will  lead 
the  Allies  to  make  peace,  and  he  indicates  unmistakably  that 
such  action  by  Germany  must  include  the  deposition  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  or  their  reduction  to  impotence. 
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Let  us,  then,  close  the  chapter  of  the  President's  incursion 
into  what  he  himself  had  regarded  as  the  forbidden  field  of 
controversy  with  the  Hun,  and  retain  in  memory  only  these 
three  vital  principles  which  happily  have  emerged  from  it. 
Hereafter  all  requests  for  an  armistice  are  to  be  referred  to 
Ferdinand  Foch,  with  plenary  power,  and  with  most  com- 
fortable assurance.  And,  armistice  or  no  armistice,  all  over- 
tures for  peace  are  to  be  met  with  the  inexorable  demand, 
"Are  the  Hohenzollems  gone?"  Those  two  formulas  of 
procedure  will  immensely  simplify  the  work  of  peacemaking, 
and  will  deprive  that  process  of  most  of  its  perils.  Of  course, 
if  the  former  of  them  is  not  complied  with  by  Gtermany,  there 
can  be  no  armistice;  and  if  the  latter  is  not  complied  with, 
we  shall  simply  have  to  persist  in  fighting  until  we  ourselves 
have  effected  what  the  Germans  will  not  or  cannot  do. 

All  this  suggests  how  great  an  error  it  would  be  to  under- 
take any  further  conference  or  negotiations  with  the  Grcr- 
mans,  whether  with  Kaiser  or  peasant.  If  the  first  tentative 
discussion,  the  very  first  passage  of  question  and  answer,  leads 
to  such  complications  as  already  appear,  what  would  not  be 
the  result  of  going  on  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  items  of  the 
President's  "  only  possible  programme  "  of  peace?  Indeed, 
the  admission  of  any  debate  whatever  would  be  self-stultify- 
ing. We  have,  through  the  President,  announced  the  only 
possible  terms  of  peace.  There  can,  then,  be  no  room  for 
discussing  them.  It  is  for  Gtermany  to  accept  them,  or  to 
refuse  them  and  take  the  consequences.  But  if  she  does  ac- 
cept them,  and  seeks  a  conference  concerning  their  applica- 
tion? We  reply  that  it  is  not  for  her  to  be  consulted  on  the 
subject.  We  have  already  declared  the  German  Government 
to  be  without  honor  or  conscience  or  capacity  for  covenanted 
peace.  How  can  we  enter  into  conference  with  it?  We  have 
declared  that  we  cannot  come  to  terms  with  it.  Why,  then, 
discuss  terms? 

It  would  be  not  merely  futile.  It  would  be  most  mis- 
chievous. In  such  discussion  we  and  Germanv  would  either 
agree  or  not  agree.  If  we  did  agree,  that  would  almost  cer- 
tainly mean  some  concession  or  compromise  on  our  side  which 
ought  not  to  be  granted  and  the  results  of  which  would  re- 
turn in  after  years  to  plague  us.  If  we  did  not  agree,  and  the 
war  was  resumed,  Germany  would  have  had  just  so  much 
respite,  so  much  breathing  spell,  to  make  it  just  so  much 
the  harder  for  us  finally  to  subdue  her.    Moreover,  the  very 
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fact  of  our  pausing  for  a  moment  to  think  of  peace  and  to 
talk  of  peace  would  cause  a  slackening  of  the  war  work 
which  should  be  pressed  and  pushed  to  the  very  utmost.  Nor 
are  we  to  overlook  the  danger,  at  wliich  we  may  be  sure 
Germany  is  specially  aiming,  of  some  dissension  being 
aroused  among  the  Allies.  We  are  now  all  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  peace.  But  if  we  begin  modifying  or  remaking 
those  terms,  what  guarantee  will  there  be  of  continued  agree- 
ment? 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  extreme  assumption,  that  nego- 
tiations were  successfully  conducted  and  that  peace  were 
secured  through  agi'eement  between  the  Allies  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Powers.  That  would  be  nothing  but  a  covenanted 
peace,  which  the  President  assures  us  Germany  has  no  capac- 
ity to  make.  It  would  be  based  upon  a  treaty  to  which 
Germany  would  be  a  party,  and  which  Germany  would 
regard  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper  the  moment  it  suited  her 
interest  so  to  do.  What  could  there  be  more  ominous,  more 
fraught  with  peril  to  us  and  to  the  world,  than  for  us  to  enter 
into  such  a  peace  as  that  ? 

For  the  perils  of  peacemaking  will  not,  let  us  remember, 
cease  and  vanish  with  the  specific  event.  Peace  is  not  an 
incident;  it  is  a  condition.  It  would  be  futile  to  content 
ourselves  with  merely  exercising  vigilance  and  judgment  in 
the  act  of  signing  a  treaty  and  then  permit  those  faculties 
to  lapse.  Especially  is  such  the  case  when,  as  in  this  instance, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  Power  which  has  been  truthfully  de- 
scribed as  without  honor  or  conscience  or  capacity  for  cove- 
nanted peace ;  of  which  we  might  say  with  Becket,  "  I  never 
spied  in  thee  one  gleam  of  grace."  In  that  characterization, 
whatever  some  sentimental  lenience  may  imagine',  we  must 
until  proof  to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming  include  the  Ger- 
man nation  with  the  German  dynasty.  Is  that  too  severe? 
It  is  the  common  rule.  The  confidence  which  our  Allies 
repose  in  the  United  States,  and  which  we  shall  require  our 
enemies  to  repose  in  us,  is  not  based  upon  the  impeccable 
integrity  of  the  President  alone,  or  of  his  advisers,  or  even 
yet  of  Congress,  but  upon  the  known  Constitution  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  people ;  of  whom  even  the  Presi- 
dent is  merely  the  representative.  With  what  measure  we 
are  thus  judged,  we  shall  insist  upon  measuring  others.  So 
we  say  that  the  distrust  and  the  abhorrence  with  which  we 
and  the  whole  civilized  world  regard  (Germany  is  not  in- 
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spired  merely  by  the  falsity  and  atrocious  inhumaiiity  of 
William  the  Damned  and  his  sons  and  generals  and  minis- 
ters, but  by  the  manifested  disposition  of  that  Gterman  nation 
of  which  these  are  either  the  representatives  or  the  masters. 

It  matters  little  for  the  present  pm-pose  whether  they  are 
representatives  or  masters.  If  the  former,  if  those  crowned 
and  titled  criminals  are  the  chosen  and  accepted  exponents 
of  the  German  popular  will, — as  indeed  from  all  but  uni- 
versal expressions  of  loyalty  and  devotion  and  support  we 
are  quite  warranted  in  believing, — why,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  The  people  are  as  bad  as  the  Kaiser  and 
must  be  thus  treated.  And  indeed  the  presumption  to  that 
effect  is  so  clear  and  strong  that  we  shall  certainly  be  war- 
ranted in  applying  to  them  the  Continental  rule  of  juris- 
prudence, the  reverse  of  our  own,  to  wit,  that  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  guilty  until  they  themselves  shall  have  proved 
their  innocence.  It  is  for  them,  for  the  German  people,  to 
demonstrate  convincingly  and  satisfactorily,  that  they  con- 
demn the  HohenzoUems  and  all  their  works  and  have  utterly 
repudiated  and  cast  them  out,  before  we  can  consent  to  dis- 
sociate the  one  from  the  other  in  criminal  responsibility  and 
in  unfitness  for  friendly  covenant. 

If  the  latter  alternative  be  accepted,  what  then?  Why, 
if  these  sixty-odd  million  Germans,  boasting  themselves  the 
wisest,  strongest  and  most  efficient  people  in  the  world,  have 
all  these  years  permitted  themselves  to  be  dominated  and 
controlled  against  their  wish  and  better  judgment  by  this 
brigand  dynasty,  if  they  were  dragooned  into  this  war  against 
their  will,  if  they  were  made  by  the  word  of  a  crowned  and 
sceptered  degenerate  to  ravish  women  and  murder  babes  and 
defile  church  altars  and  wantonly  plunder  and  bum  and 
slaughter,  while  all  the  time  their  pure  and  righteous  souls 
revolted  at  the  deviVs  work,  if  they  have  been  and  are  such 
puppets  in  a  tyrant's  hand,  surely  it  would  be  the  crassest 
of  folly  to  treat  them  as  competent  and  responsible  beings. 
They  would  be  a  race  of  weaklings  and  degenerates,  fit  only 
for  leading  strings  until  in  the  slow  processes  of  evolution 
they  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  real  men. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  imperatively  require 
the  exaction  of  guarantees,  and  something  more  than  guar- 
antees, of  German  good  behavior,  not  merely  in  the  specific 
act  of  peacemaking  but  equally  in  the  indefinitely  prolonged 
processes  of  peace-keeping,  imtil  the  demands  of  justice  have 
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been  satisfied  and  the  reasonable  prudence  of  the  world  is 
made  content.  These  are  the  considerations  which  inspire 
and  warrant  schemes  for  a  League  of  Nations  to  Enforce 
Peace — to  be  in  effect  a  guard  against  some  recrudescence 
of  Hunnish  blood-lust.  These  are  the  considerations  which 
make  essential  the  retention  of  an  inexorable  grip  upon  the 
Hun  until  he  shall  have  satisfied  to  the  last  pfennig  the  just 
demands  of  spoliated  nations  for  indemnity.  Let  us  apply 
the  inexorable  converse  of  the  Golden  Rule.  We  remember 
— Georges  Clemenceau  and  Ferdinand  Foch  remember — the 
insistence  of  Germany,  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  France 
had  never  repudiated  an  obligation.  She  had  never  regarded 
a  treaty  as  a  scrap  of  paper.  Her  word  was  at  par  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Yet  Germany  insisted  upon  keep- 
^S  ^  garrison  in  the  French  capital  imtil  France  had  paid 
the  last  sou  of  the  blood  money  which  was  extorted  from  her 
by  the  predatory  conqueror.  If  it  takes  a  hundred  years  for 
Germany  to  pay  the  indemnities  which  justice  requires  her 
to  pay,  until  that  time  and  task  are  utterly  completed,  we 
shall  hope  to  see  an  Allied — at  least  a  French  and  Belgian — 
garrison  holding  the  Prussian  capital  at  the  muzzles  of  its 
guns.  And  until  the  last  taint  of  "  kultur  "  is  eliminated, 
and  the  Blond  Beast — which  is  the  Hunnish  nation — ^is 
tamed  and  humanized,  we  shall  expect  to  see  Germany  com- 
pulsorily  restrained  from  developing  any  military  power 
which  could  be  of  the  slightest  menace  to  even  the  smallest 
and  weakest  of  her  neighbors. 

This  is  not  vindictiveness.  It  is  justice  tempered  with 
forbearance.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  speaking  eloquent- 
ly the  other  day  about  justice  for  the  German  people.  We 
are  at  one  with  him  as  to  the  desirability  of  justice.  But  we 
must  dissent  completely  from  those  who  profess  to  fear  that 
our  application  of  justice  may  be  distorted  into  harshness 
and  oppression.  Let  us  say,  very  thoughtfully  and  with  all 
conceivable  moderation  and  Christian  charity,  that  that  could 
not  be  done.  The  most  severe  judgments  that  can  be  passed 
upon  Germany  will  yet  fall  short  of  doing  simple  justice. 
When  we  remember  the  murder  of  Edith  Cavell,  the  Lim- 
tania  massacre,  the  multitudinous  ravishing  of  the  woman- 
hood of  Belgium  and  France,  the  tortures  and  mutilations 
and  butcheries,  the  crimes  innumerable  and  unspeakable,  the 
attempted  destruction  of  whole  nations, — when  we  remember 
that  these  things  were  done  both  by  deliberate  order  of  the 
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German  Government  and  by  the  ready  will  of  the  German 
people,  and  that  they  were  sanctioned  and  applauded  by  the 
nation,  and  that  the  foremost  moral  and  spiritual  exponents 
of  that  nation  declared  that  he  who  did  not  sanction  and 
applaud  them  was  no  true  German, — when  we  remember 
these  things,  we  realize  that  the  only  possible  danger  is  not 
of  too  great  severity,  but  of  too  great  leniency. 

The  President  long  ago  and  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
course  of  prudence,  of  safety  and  of  honor,  from  which  if 
we  are  wise  we  shall  not  depart.  It  is  to  refuse  all  confer- 
ences and  negotiations,  until  the  German  power  is  crushed. 
It  is  to  make  no  terms,  but  to  apply  force  without  limit  and 
to  the  utmost.  And  the  German  power  must  be  crushed  riot 
only  in  a  fleeting  incident,  but  for  all  time.  It  must  not  only 
be  crushed,  but  must  be  kept  crushed,  until  in  its  place  there 
has  grown  up  a  new  German  spirit  that  will  not  be  a  menace 
to  the  world.  The  force  which  is  applied  without  stint  or 
limit  to  break  down  to  the  dust  the  military  power  of  Pots- 
dam, must  be  a  continuing  force  so  long  as  it  is  needed  to 
safeguard  and  to  perpetuate  the  results  of  the  war.  That 
is  the  policy  which  we  have  been  pursuing  for  months  past, 
with  superb  success.  It  would  be  madness  and  folly  and 
crime  to  abandon  that  policy  how,  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  is  attaining  the  ends  at  which  it  aims.  Let  us  have  no 
Villafranca  business  at  the  end  of  this  war. 


LEAGUE,  NOT  ALLIANCE 

There  is  much  talk  of  alliances  and  of  a  League  of 
Nations;  of  which  some  is  wise  and  some — otherwise.  It 
arises,  of  course,  from  the  practical  alliance  of  America  with 
a  number  of  European  and  other  Powers  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  from  the  proposal,  which  is  made  by  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  land,  for  a  league  of  nations 
after  the  war,  to  safeguard  the  results  of  victory  and  to 
maintain  international  peace.  Both  of  these,  the  practical 
alliance  and  the  proposed  league,  are  heartily  to  be  com- 
mended— provided  that  the  latter  is  found  practicable;  of 
which  some  thoughtful  statesmen  have  their  doubts,  and  in 
the  way  of  which  there  are  undoubtedly  some  ot)stacles. 
But  neither  should  be  exaggerated  beyond  its  legitimate 
proportions. 
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We  could  not,  for  example,  approve  the  suggestion  of 
some  well-meaning  but  over-zealous  souls,  that  the  United 
States,  having  abandoned  its  "traditional  policy  of  isola- 
tion," should  now  enter  into  conventional  alliances  with 
various  Powers.  For  while,  as  we  have  hitherto  pointed  out, 
we  have  not  and  never  have  had  a  "  policy  of  isolation,"  the 
same  objections  to  such  alliances  as  have  hitherto  prevailed 
are  still  valid,  and  indeed  are  actually  strengthened  by  the 
circumstances  and  considerations  of  the  war.  We  have  never 
made  a  fetich  of  Jefferson's  dictum  of  "  entangling  alliances 
with  none,"  any  more  than  Jefferson  himself  did  when  within 
a  year  of  its  utterance  he  flatly  repudiated  it  and  advocated 
a  hard  and  fast  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  a  Euro- 
pean Power.  But  we  see  no  reason  for  neglecting  to  dis- 
criminate, as  a  greater  than  Jefferson  did,  between  entangling 
and  non-entangling  alliances. 

There  should  be  no  objection  at  all  to  the  latter  kind; 
that  is,  to  temporary  or  limited  alliances,  made  for  specific 
purposes,  to  serve  those  purposes  and  nothing  more.  That 
was  what  Washington  had  in  mind  when,  in  the  same  breath 
with  which  he  warned  the  young  Republic  against  becoming 
involved  through  fixed  alliances  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
specifically  recommended  trusting  to  temporary  alliances 
for  special  occasions.  That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
at  the  present  time.  Our  "  alliance  "  with  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  others  is  not  an  alliance  at  all  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  since  no  treaty  to  that  effect  has  ever  been 
made.  But  waiving  that  formality,  and  regarding  it  as  an 
alliance,  as  it  substantially  is,  it  answers  exactly  to  Wash- 
ington's description.  It  is  a  temporary  alliance,  formed  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  waging  this  war,  and  limited  in  its 
duration  to  the  period  of  the  war.  It  does  not  commit  us 
to  cooperation  with  or  to  responsibility  for  those  nations  in 
any  matter  beyond  the  war.  It  is  therefore  in  no  sense 
"  entangling,"  but  is  such  as  would  doubtless  have  been  cor- 
dially approved  by  Jefferson  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
uttered  that  resounding  phrase. 

But  because  we  have  entered  into  this  informal  alliance 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  now  or  hereafter 
enter  into  one  of  the  other  kind,  with  any  nation  on  earth. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  this  one,  of  limited  scope 
and  liability,  is  so  efficient  and  satisfactory  in  its  working, 
is  a  most  convincing  argument  against  the  other  kind.    If  in 
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the  greatest  crisis  in  our  history  and  in  the  history  of  the 
world  we  have  found  this  temporary  quasi-alliance  so  emi- 
nently adequate  to  all  our  needs,  why  should  we  in  less  serious 
times  assume  any  more  binding  obligations  ? 

The  history  of  the  world,  moreover,  greatly  disparages 
the  value  of  permanent  and  complete  alliances,  either  as  a 
safeguard  against  war  or  as  an  aid  in  war.  There  was,  we 
believe,  an  alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  but  it  did 
not  save  Russia  from  something  like  dissolution,  or  from 
being  dragged  into  treason  at  Brest-Litovsk.  There  was 
nothing  but  an  entente  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
but  it  proved  immeasurably  more  serviceable  than  the  Rus- 
sian alliance.  The  Triple  Alliance  did  not  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  did  not,  when  the  final  test  came,  hold  Italy 
to  the  support  of  the  Teutonic  Empires.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  found,  on  tallying  up  the  matter,  that 
alliances  had  on  the  whole  caused  war  oftener  than  they 
had  prevented  it,  and  had  resulted  in  vexation  and  enmity 
oftener  than  in  satisfaction  and  lasting  friendship. 

The  fact  is  too  often  ignored  by  advocates  of  alliances 
that  such  compacts  are  an  exaltation  of  internationalism 
above  nationalism.  It  is  strange  that  men  do  not  more  fully 
appreciate  this,  and  that  while  they  condemn — as  we  believe, 
rightly — the  international  schemes  of  a  certain  type  of 
Socialists,  they  approve  the  internationalism  of  high  diplo- 
macy. It  is  well  enough  to  form  a  temporary  or  limited 
alliance  for  some  specific  purpose  which  both  parties  fully 
understand  and  approve.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
for  one  nation  to  tie  itself  fast  to  another  with  an  agreement 
to  stand  by  it  in  everything  that  it  does  and  in  any  circum- 
stances which  may  arise.  That  is  practically  to  abrogate  its 
own  nationality  in  favor  of  the  other's. 

Yet  while  we  should  resolutely  oppose  an  entangling 
alliance,  we  should  regard  with  hopeful  favor  a  League  of 
Nations  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace.  That  would  be  be- 
cause such  a  league,  while  permanent  or  indefinite  in  dura- 
tion, would  be  limited  strictly  to  a  certain  clearly  defined 
purpose.  It  would  pledge  us  to  cooperation  with  the  others 
in  specified  ways,  for  that  specific  end,  and  in  no  other  way 
and  for  no  other  end.  That  would  not  be  entangling,  any 
more  than  anv  of  a  hundred  treaties  which  we  have  made 
with  one  or  more  Powers. 

On  that  same  principle,  however,  we  should  admonish  the 
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advocates  of  the  League  of  Nations  against  carrying  their 
proposals  too  far,  so  as  to  make  it  in  fact  a  hard  and  fast 
alliance.  If  it  is  to  be  acceptable  and  is  to  succeed,  it  must 
be  strictly  limited  in  its  purpose  and  methods  of  operation. 
The  members  must  pledge  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  by  the  employment  of  certain  means, 
but  they  must  be  left  as  absolutely  free  as  before  in  all  other 
respects.  There  must  be  no  interference  with  their  complete 
individual  sovereignty  in  all  domestic  affairs,  and  indeed  in 
all  external  affairs  not  involving  war.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  three  important  nations  into 
such  a  league  if,  for  example,  it  was  designed  to  impair  their 
freedom  and  independence  in  commercial  economics.  Na- 
tions will  not  renounce  nationality  for  internationalism. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  after  this  war,  and 
because  of  the  war,  there  will  be  fewer  alliances  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  than  there  were  before.  People  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  belong  to  the  realm  of  secret  diplomacy 
and  all  the  international  abuses  from  Machiavelli  to  Metter- 
nich.  Nations  may  make  treaties,  as  men  make  contracts. 
But  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  alliances  than  there  is  for 
cliques  and  cabals  in  social  life — ^things  which  nine  times  out 
of  ten  are  evil.  A  resolute  maintenance  of  international  law 
and  justice,  for  small  nations  as  well  as  great,  and  an  inde- 
pendence of  national  sovereignty  for  every  one,  without 
secret  or  other  alliances  or  any  leagues  save  that  of  good 
citizenship  in  the  community  of  nations — ^that  is  the  ideal  of 
the  world  after  the  great  war. 
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It  is  now  too  late  to  make  any  changes  in  the  lists  of 
candidates  before  the  voters  of  the  Republic.  It  is  probably 
too  late  to  exert  any  widespread  influence  upon  the  casting 
of  the  votes.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions it  would  not  be  desirable  to  exert  such  influence. 
"  Politics  is  adjourned.'*  Let  it  remain  so.  Since  a  general 
election  at  this  time  is  a  necessary  evil,  let  it  pass  with  as 
little  contention  as  possible.  There  is  only  one  issue  before 
the  nation,  and  on  that  the  two  parties  are  substantially 
agreed.  So  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  settlement 
of  its  issues  are  concerned,  it  will  matter  little  whether  the 
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new  Congress  contains  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority. What  will  matter  is,  that  the  two  parties  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  together  in  harmonious  support  of  the  nation'j» 
policy.  It  is  for  that  sake  that  we  deprecate  anything  lik^: 
partisan  violence  or  animosity  in  these  closing  days  of  the 
campaign. 

In  scarcely  one  in  a  score  of  cases  is  there  any  material 
choice  between  contending  candidates,  or  any  reason  why 
patriotic  Republicans  should  not  vote  for  the  Republican 
candidate  and  patriotic  Democrats  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, and  patriotic  voters  not  affiliated  with  either  party  for 
either  candidate  that  pleases  them.  The  result  will  be  the 
election  of  loyal  men,  intent  upon  winning  the  war  and 
securing  its  fruits  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world. 

There  are,  however,  two  classes  of  local  divisions,  limited 
in  number,  to  which  we  would  again,  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
call  special  attention,  and  in  which  we  would  urge  electors, 
regardless  of  party,  to  acquit  themselves  like  men  for  the  sake 
of  the  Republic.  One  class  consists  of  a  number  of  Congress 
Districts  in  various  States  in  which  third  party  candidates, 
chiefly  professing  a  bastard  Socialism,  are  running  on  pacifist 
or  other  disloyal  platforms.  In  some  such  districts  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  have  shown  the  sound  sense  and  patriot- 
ism to  sink  rivalries  and  unite  on  the  strongest  candidates 
against  the  common  enemy.  Where  this  has  not  been  done, 
where  three  candidates  are  in  the  field  and  there  is  even  the 
two,  we  exhort  the  members  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  loyal 
parties,  Republican  or  Democrats  as  the  case  may  be,  to  cut 
their  own  candidate  and  vote  for  the  other,  in  order  to  make 
sure  the  pacifist's  defeat.  We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a 
loyal  voter  of  either  party  who  would  not  rather  see  a  loyal 
candidate  of  the  other  party  win  than  see  a  third  party  paci- 
fist elected. 

The  other  class  to  which  we  refer  consists  of  just  two 
divisions,  namely,  the  Senatorial  contests  in  Nebraska  and 
Michigan.  Of  these  we  have  already  spoken  at  length,  but 
so  great  is  their  importance  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
adverting  to  them  again,  on  the  eve  of  election  day,  with  all 
possible  earnestness. 

Nebraska  is  normally  Republican,  though  in  recent  years 
it  has  occasionally  departed  from  strict  party  lines,  and  there 
is  ground  for  hoping  that  it  may  do  so  again  this  month. 
The  Republican  candidate  is  the  present  Senator,  George 
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W.  Norris.  He  is  a  man  of  intellectual  power,  professional 
acumen,  and  oratorical  ability,  who  might  in  other  circum- 
stances be  an  honor  to  his  State  and  a  credit  to  the  Senate. 
But  existing  circumstances  make  him  all  the  more  objec- 
tionable because  of  his  possession  of  those  qualities.  For 
this  man  sought  to  excuse  the  Lusitania  massacre  as  a  mere 
incident  of  legitimate  warfare;  he  declared  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  declaring  for  war  were  catering  to 
sordid  greed  and  putting  the  dollar  sign  upon  the  flag.  He 
voted  against  the  war.  He  voted  against  the  selective  draft. 
He  voted  against  the  anti-sedition  acts.  He  voted  against 
essential  war  taxation.  His  conduct  provoked  from  one  of 
his  colleagues  the  indignant  rebuke  that  if  it  was  not  treason 
it  "  grazed  the  edge  of  treason." 

We  have  not  been  informed  that,  in  response  to  his  half- 
plaintive,  half-frantic  appeals  any  of  the  important  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  have  given  him  their  support  or 
countenance.  We  have  heard  no  word  in  his  behalf  from 
either  of  the  Republican  ex-Presidents,  or  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  We  know  that 
representative  and  influential  Republicans  speak  of  his  can- 
didacy with  regret  and  with  resentment,  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
party  and  as  an  insult  to  the  nation.  We  have  hopes,  there- 
fore, that  despite  the  strong  Republican  predilections  of  that 
State,  enough  members  of  that  party  will  vote  against  their 
unfit  candidate  to  assure  his  defeat.  His  Democratic  oppo- 
nent is  Mr.  Morehead,  a  man  of  undoubted  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  who  is  so  well  thought  of  in  Nebraska  that, 
though  a  Democrat,  he  was  once  elected  Governor  of  that 
Republican  State.  We  shall  be  disappointed  in  Nebraska 
if  he  is  not  now  elected  Senator — for  the  sake  of  the  brave 
Nebraska  boys  who  are  fighting  and  suffering  and  dying 
"  over  there." 

In  Michigan  it  is  the  Democrats  who  are  nmning  an  unfit 
candidate.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  expatiate 
upon  the  conspicuous  unfitness  of  the  father  of  Edsel  Ford. 
Of  his  skill  as  an  inventor  and  manufacturer  there  is  no 
question.  He  has  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  the 
country  by  providing  it  with  inexpensive  motors.  But  those 
are  not  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  has  ever  evinced  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  or  interest  in  public  aflFairs,  he  has  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  conceahng  the  fact.    His  notions  of  the  duties  and 
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responsibilities  of  ordinary  citizenship  are  of  the  most  hazy 
and  chaotic  description.  His  rank  pacifism  in  the  war  has 
been  half  a  joke  and  half  a  scandal.  His  contempt  for  the 
flag,  his  sordid  greed  in  profiteering,  his  blatant  self-adver- 
tising, his  lack  of  even  the  primary  principles  of  patriotism, 
make  the  bare  suggestion  of  his  Senatorship  repulsive. 

Of  course  in  a  State  so  overwhelmingly  Republican  and 
so  staunchly  loyal  as  Michigan,  such  a  person  running  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  should  have  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  election.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  immense  wealth  and  business  influence ;  that  in  some 
utterly  incomprehensible  way  he  has  secured  for  himself  the 
putative  cachet  of  Presidential  favor ;  and  that  some  extraor- 
dinary official  efforts  have  been  made  to  discredit  his  aggres- 
sively loyal  Republican  opponent.  In  these  circumstances, 
while  we  confidently  hope  for  Mr.  Ford's  defeat,  we  would 
warn  the  loyal  voters  of  Michigan  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
take  chances  on  a  single  ballot ;  and  we  would  earnestly  advise 
the  Democrats  of  that  State,  if  they  wish  their  organization 
henceforth  to  figure  as  even  a  respectable  minority  party,  to 
cast  their  votes  solidly  for  the  Republican  candidate.  The 
election  of  Henry  Ford  would  disgrace  the  State,  but  it 
would  damn  outright  and  forever  the  party  that  was  his 
sponsor. 

Citizens  everywhere  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
this  election  they  are  choosing  probably  the  most  important 
Congress  the  United  States  has  ever  known.  That  is  be- 
cause it  will  in  all  probability  be  charged  with  the  immeasur- 
able responsibilities  of  ending  the  war,  restoring  peace,  and 
determining  the  course  of  the  nation  in  the  tremendous  tasks 
of  world-reorganization  which  will  follow  the  return  of  peace. 
Greater  responsibilities,  more  arduous  duties,  never  rested 
upon  any  company  of  men.  That  is  why  we  would  have  the 
voice  of  faction  hushed.  That  is  why  we  would  have,  if 
possible,  not  so  much  as  one  solitary  Norris  or  Ford  in  either 
house.  That  is  why,  at  this  closing  hour  before  the  polling, 
we  commend  every  elector  in  the  Republic  to  do  his  duty  at 
the  ballot  box,  not  for  the  sake  of  his  party  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  Republic  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 
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We  had  supposed,  or  at  least  we  had  hoped,  that  unreadi- 
ness, indecision  and  delay  were  characteristic  of  this  nation 
only  in  respect  of  the  unusual  circumstance  of  war ;  and  that 
indeed  in  that  particular  the  costly  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  had  taught  us  an  effectually  reformatory  lesson. 
Our  boasted  practicality,  promptness,  efficiency,  and  what 
not  other  business-like  qualities  were  fondly  assimied  to  be 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  all  ordinary  emergencies.  But  the 
tragic  record  of  the  last  few  weeks  sadly  dispels  those  fond 
imaginings. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  nor  even  pretext  of  lack  of  warn- 
ing of  the  deadly  plague  that  scourges  us.  Its  threatened 
invasion  was  heralded  in  advance.  Its  peculiar  virulence 
was  blazoned  to  the  world.  Every  possible  admonition  was 
given,  and  the  amplest  of  opportunity  was  afforded  for  us 
to  be  upon  guard  against  it,  and  to  exercise  promptly  and 
inexorably  the  most  stringent  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  every  case  that  unfortunately  made  its  appearance  upon 
our  shores.  Those  whose  memory  goes  back  a  generation, 
to  the  days  of  occasional  alarms  of  the  possible  approach  of 
Asiatic  cholera  or  yellow  fever,  and  the  heroic  expedients  then 
adopted  for  quarantining  even  the  most  slightly  suspected 
cases,  had  reason  to  assume  that  at  least  something  sys- 
tematic and  energetic  would  be  done  to  protect  this  public 
from  what  was  manifestly  a  potentially  far  more  serious 
visitation. 

But  what  was  done?  What  has  been  done,  save  locally 
and  even  there  too  late?  If  any  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive measures  were  taken  by  the  general  Government, 
they  must  have  been  concealed  from  public  knowledge  with 
consummate  dexterity,  as  well  as  defeated  in  their  intent  by 
some  extraordinarily  malign  fate.  Neither  principle  nor 
power  was  lacking.  For  years  the  plan  of  a  national  super- 
vision of  public  sanitation  had  been  mooted,  and  strongly 
favored ;  and  administrative  machinery  for  that  purpose  had 
been  constructed.  Seeing,  moreover,  the  practically  un- 
limited dictatorship  with  which  the  Chief  Executive  had  been 
invested  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war,  and  seeing 
the  disastrous  effect  which  an  epidemic,  striking  most  of  all 
at  the  camps,  would  certainly  have  upon  our  military  activi- 
ties, the  Administration  must  certainly  have  been  accounted 
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competent  to  take  almost  any  action  that  seemed  desirable 
in  the  premises.  It  could  have  issued  imperative  orders,  as 
it  has  done  for  "  lightless  nights  "  and  what  not,  which  the 
people  would  have  been  compelled  to  obey.  It  could  have 
made  an  earnest  request,  as  it  did  for  "  gasless  Sundays,"  to 
which  the  people  would  have  responded  with  ungrudging 
loyalty.  Or,  in  the  last  resort,  if  for  any  reason  the  Presi- 
dent had  imagined  himself  without  legislative  authority  for 
such  action,  an  appeal  to  Congress,  such  as  he  has  repeatedly 
made,  sometimes  for  much  less  important  causes,  would  have 
assured  him  the  amplest  sanction  within  a  few  hours. 

But  no  order  was  issued.  No  request  was  made  of  the 
public.  No  authority  was  sought  from  Congress.  So  far 
as  any  outward  indication  was  vouchsafed,  the  Administra- 
tion might  never  have  heard  that  such  things  as  influenza 
and  pneumonia  existed.  An  impassioned  appeal  was  made 
for  the  passage  of  a  woman  suffrage  resolution  as  a  vital 
necessity  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  as  though  Pershing^s 
army  would  be  paralyzed  and  Foch's  strategy  would  be 
baffled  and  the  U-boats  would  rage  unhindered  and  trium- 
phant, unless  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  grant  votes 
to  women  at  some  date  subsequent  to  the  probable  ending 
of  the  war.  But  there  was  not  a  word  about  stamping  out 
a  plague  which  was  claiming  many  more  victims  than  all 
the  fighting  on  the  Western  Front,  and  that  was  disabling 
men  in  our  camps  and  cantonments  more  rapidly  than  we 
were  sending  men  abroad. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  the  President  had  ordered, 
as  he  might  have  done,  or  had  simply  requested,  or  even 
suggested,  the  universal  closing  of  all  theatres,  moving  pic- 
ture houses,  and  other  places  of  unnecessary  assemblage,  the 
nation  would  have  responded  instantly,  cordially,  and  grate- 
fully. It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  either,  that  such  action, 
maintained,  let  us  say,  for  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  would  have 
been  powerfully  efficient  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic  and  in  thus  aiding  physicians  and  sanitarians  to 
dispose  of  the  cases  which  had  already  occurred  and  thus 
bring  the  plague  to  an  end.  And  that,  of  course,  would  have 
been  only  one  of  the  measures  which  might  have  been  taken, 
and  perhaps  not  the  most  important  of  them. 

In  thus  doing  nothing  itself,  the  general  Government  set 
a  bad  example  which  States  and  municipalities  too  largely 
followed,  until  the  epidemic  had  gained  a  headway  too  great 
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to  be  summarily  checked.  The  New  England  States,  and 
especially  Massachusetts,  were  first  scourged;  but  their  woe 
was  little  warning  to  the  others.  Only  when  the  pestilence 
attained  appalling  proportions  was  belated  action  taken.  In 
mid-October  a  prominent  and  judicious  physician  of  Phila- 
delphia wrote  to  a  friend  in  New  York : 

Here  it  is  perfectly  dreadful,  and  I  think  it  must  be  far  worse 
than  in  New  York.  Many  bodies  are  l)ring  unburied  because  neither 
graves  nor  undertakers  are  available.  One  Jewish  rabbi  had  to  cart 
his  own  son  to  the  cemetery  and  bury  him  himself.  There  are  in  the 
Ledger  a  page  and  a  h^f  and  sometimes  more  of  solid  notices  of  deaths. 
All  of  our  theatres,  churches,  movies,  and  public  gatherings  of  all  kinds 
are  stopped.  I  am  surprised  to  see  that  such  public  gatherings  are 
still  open  in  New  York. 

If  there  was  any  error  at  all  in  this,  it  was  in  the  assimip- 
tion  that  Philadelphia  was  suffering  more  severely  than  New 
York.  For  at  that  very  time  the  death  rate  in  New  York 
was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of 
the  city  since  vital  statistics  were  recorded;  deaths  from  the 
pestilence  numbered  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred 
daily,  and  reported  cases  ten  times  as  many,  while  physicians 
and  sanitary  experts  of  the  highest  standing  declared  that 
the  actual  number  of  cases  was  several  times  that  officially 
reported.  Yet  not  a  theatre  nor  a  moving  pictm^e  place  was 
closed,  nor  other  imnecessary  assemblage  prohibited.  So 
far  as  the  public  could  perceive  or  discover,  the  health  au- 
thorities gave  their  chief  attention  to  speculating  upon  the 
probable  time  when  the  epidemic  would  "  reach  its  peak  " 
and  begin  to  decline.  It  was  a  case  of  "  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  "  while  thousands  died  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  fell  ill. 

We  would  not  be  censorious.  We  would  not  lightly  esti- 
mate the  difficulties  of  the  task  which  was  presented.  We 
would  not  pretend  that  the  invasion  might  have  been  entirely 
prevented,  or  that  the  epidemic  might,  by  any  available  means, 
have  been  restrained  from  serious  ravages.  But  we  must 
regard  with  amazement  and  reprobation  the  apparent  apathy 
and  helplessness  of  the  authorities,  and  also,  we  regret  to 
say,  the  indifference — if  indifference  it  was — of  the  public 
press.  We  can  understand  the  reluctance  of  authorities  to 
do  anything  which  might  cause  panic  or  even  alarm ;  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  press  of  a  great  city  to  publish  anything 
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that  might  deter  the  coming  of  visitors,  particularly  in  the 
busy  purchasing  season  when  such  abstention  would  ^'  hurt 
business/'  We  can  even  imagine  some  papers  speculating 
upon  the  loss  of  advertising  income  they  would  suffer  if 
through  their  urging  the  theatres  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment were  closed.  But  we  cannot  help  also  understand- 
ing some  considerations  immeasurably  transcending  these 
and  sweeping  them  into  negligible  insignificance. 

The  facts — ^what  Mr.  Balfoiu*  once  called  the  cubical, 
concrete,  congealed  facts — are  these:  That  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  soldiers  have  been  incapacitated,  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  war;  that  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
lost ;  that  our  military  efficiency  has  been  seriously  impaired ; 
that  industrial  and  commercial  activities  have  been  demoral- 
ized ;  that  pecuniary  losses  amounting  probably  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  coimtry, 
with  non-pecuniary  losses  and  woe  simply  inestimable;  and 
that  meantime  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Micawber  has  ridden  regnant 
and  supreme  above  the  scene. 

It  has  been  an  exhibition  of  unreadiness,  of  ineptitude, 
of  either  apathy  or  cowardice  or  both,  unrivalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  JAPAN 

The  significance  of  the  Takashi  Hara  Cabinet  in  Japan 
has  passed  too  little  noticed  amid  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
of  the  war.  Indeed,  the  advent  of  that  Cabinet  has  received 
little  more  than  perfunctory  attention.  Yet  it  is  really 
nothing  less  than  epochal ;  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  world  that  have  grown  indirectly  out  of  the  war. 

To  appreciate  its  full  importance  we  must  look  back  a 
number  of  years,  at  least  to  the  time,  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  Japanese  Constitution  was  framed  and  promul- 
gated. In  preparation  for  that  august  event  a  number  of 
Japan's  ablest  statesmen,  led  by  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Ito, 
visited  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  and  studied  their 
constitutional  systems  and  their  workings  with  minute  care. 
The  object  was,  of  course,  to  discover  what  principles  would 
be  best  for  adoption  by  Japan,  a  nation  which  was  about  to 
abandon  an  almost  absolute  autocracy  for  a  popular  form 
of  government.    The  results  of  these  travels  and  studies  was 
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the  framing,  adoption  and  promulgation  of  a  constitution 
modelled  pretty  closely  upon  that  of  Prussia,  or  at  least 
resembling  it  more  than  any  other,  particularly  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Parliament.  Tliat  is 
to  say,  provision  was  made  for  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  the 
Emperor  rather  than  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

This  was  a  matter  of  disappointment  to  many,  who  had 
hoped  for  parliamentary  government  as  it  existed  in  France 
and  Great  Britain.  For  many  years  some  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  had  been  advocating  popular  government.  In- 
deed, it  must  be  recalled  that  the  very  first  of  the  famous 
Five  Articles  to  which  the  Emperor  swore  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Era  of  Meiji,  in  1868,  and  which  have  been  called  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Japan,  provides  that 

''  Deliberative  Assemblies  shall  be  established,  and  all 
measures  of  government  shall  be  decided  by  public  opinion." 

Under  the  Constitution  as  promulgated  in  1890  a  national 
deliberative  assembly  was  indeed  established.  But  with  all 
the  nine  Ministers  of  State  responsible  solely  to  the  Emperor, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  that  all  measures  of  government  were 
decided  by  public  opinion.  Accordingly,  just  as  agitation 
for  a  Constitution  followed  the  promulgation  of  the  Five 
Articles,  agitation  for  a  Ministry  responsible  to  Parliament 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Ito  himself  sym- 
pathized with  that  agitation,  even  though  he  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  associate  himself  openly  with  it  at  the  beginning. 
But  when  in  1900  he  formed  the  Seiyukai  Party,  no  secret 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  its  ultimate  object  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  party  government  with  a  Ministry  directly  and 
solely  responsible  to  Parliament,  after  the  British  rather 
than  the  Prussian  model. 

It  was  then  not  yet  time  for  the  great  reform  to  be  accom- 
plished, though  from  that  date  forward  party  influence  was 
increasingly  felt,  and  the  Cabinet  was  more  and  more  regard- 
ful of  the  tone  and  temper  of  Parliament.  Japan  entered 
the  present  war,  therefore,  as  an  autocratically  governed 
nation.  She  had  a  Constitution  and  a  Parliament,  but  her 
Ministers  were  responsible  solely  to  the  Emperor  and  not  at 
all  to  the  people  or  their  representatives.  This  led,  then,  to 
this  anomalous  state  of  affairs,  that  while  she  was  nominally 
fighting  against  autocracy  and  for  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  Japn  was  in  fact  herself  an  autocracy  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Prussia. 
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It  was  doubtless  this  fact  that  encouraged  Germany  just 
before  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  prior  to  Japan's  entry 
into  it,  so  persistently  to  intrigue  with  Japan  for  the  latter's 
cooperation  on  the  German  side.  It  was  the  stupid  Hunnish 
belief  that  Japan  was  opposed  to  democracy  that  led  to  the 
attempts  to  array  Japan  against  the  United  States.  Ger- 
many did  not  realize  that  underneath  the  nominal  autocracy 
there  was  rapidly  growing  in  Japan  a  democratic  spirit  that 
could  not  be  checked,  but  which  would  in  a  short  time  domi- 
nate the  nation  and  its  Government. 

The  growth  of  that  spirit  was  materially  strengthened 
and  expedited  by  the  war.  Early  in  the  present  year  it  had 
proceeded  so  far  that  it  was  commonly  observed  that  Japan's 
continuance  in  the  war,  and  particularly  her  intervention 
with  the  other  Powers  in  Russian  affairs,  would  depend  upon 
the  course  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  party  rule  and 
Ministerial  responsibility.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
strange  and  apparently  inexplicable  hesitation  of  Japan  to 
take  that  step  in  intervention  for  which  she  was  assumed  to 
be  eager,  was  due  chiefly  if  not  solely  to  the  insistence  of  the 
rising  democracy  that  it  should  have  a  voice  in  government 
and  that  the  Imperial  Ministry  should  be  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. Assurances  to  that  effect  were  made  and  accepted, 
and  the  promise  has  now  been  practically  fulfilled,  at  least 
as  completely  as  the  people  expect  it  or  wish  it  to  be  at  this 
time.  There  is  no  revision  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  no 
formal  announcement  upon  the  subject.  But  the  fact  is 
recognized  on  all  hands  that  Japan  has  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  history,  a  Cabinet  belonging  entirely  to  one  political 
party  and  organized  thus  with  the  express  purpose  of  making 
the  party  in  question  responsible  for  governmental  results 
and  of  making  the  continued  existence  of  the  Ministry  de- 
pendent upon  its  retaining  the  support  of  a  party  majority 
in  Parliament. 

In  brief,  Japan  in  this  Cabinet  change  has  aligned  herself 
definitely  and  fully  on  the  side  of  democracy  as  against 
autocracy.  Her  Constitution  remains  Prussian  in  letter,  but 
in  spirit  it  has  become  liberalized  and  popularized  like  those 
of  the  other  Allies.  It  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen  how 
successful  the  new  Ministry  will  be  in  conducting  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  new  basis,  and  to  what  extent  the  Emperor  him- 
self will  sanction  and  cooperate  with  the  change.  Nominally 
the  Ministry  remains  responsible  to  him  alone.     But  if  it 
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oieets  with  an  adverse  vote  in  Parliament  on  some  crucial 
issue,  what  will  happen?  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution it  may  ignore  it  and  continue  in  office,  if  the  Em- 
peror so  wishes.  According  to  the  present  intention  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  it  will  resign  in  favor  of  a  Ministry  that  can 
command  a  Parliamentary  majority.  But  what  if  it  should 
meet  with  an  adverse  vote  and  should  therefore  wish  to  resign, 
and  the  Emperor  should  ask  or  direct  it  to  remain  in  office? 
That  would  undoubtedly  be  an  embarrassing  state  of 
affairs.  But  there  is  little  room  for  supposing  that  it  will 
ever  occur.  It  is  believed  by  the  best  informed  that  the  Em- 
peror himself  is  in  accord  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
will  henceforth  acquiesce  in  the  complete  responsibility  of  his 
Ministers  to  Parliament.  If  so,  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  Japan  will  be  completed,  and  she  will  take  her  place 
among  the  genuine  democracies  of  the  world. 


REPRISALS  A  NECESSITY 

The  Hun  has  made  reprisals  a  necessity.  He  seemed  to 
have  done  so  long  ago,  in  his  commission  of  wrongs  for  which 
no  adequate  atonement  ever  could  be  made  and  for  which 
only  vengeance  was  possible.  Reprisals  of  vengeance  were 
what  then  seemed  inevitable.  But  now  he  has  again  made 
necessary  reprisals  of  a  different  kind,  reprisals  both  punitive 
and  compensatory;  and  he  has  done  this  in  a  most  extreme 
manner  and  degree  in  some  of  his  very  latest  acts  of  war. 

The  monstrous  ravages  which  were  committed  during  the 
German  advance  into  Belgium  and  France  were  explicable — 
not  excusable,  but  explicable — on  the  groimd  of  frightful- 
ness.  They  were  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  their  Governments,  and  literally  frighten  them 
into  submission.  In  that  they  failed,  but  that  was  their 
intent.  So  we  may  say  that  much  of  the  destruction  com- 
mitted since  has  had  a  military  object,  or  has  been  done 
through  assumed  military  necessity.  That  excuse  was  made 
even  for  the  destruction  of  the  Rheims  cathedral.  That  was 
a  lie,  of  course.    But  that  was  the  pretext. 

The  ravages  recently  committed,  however,  in  the  retreat 
from  Belgium  and  France,  can  have  no  such  pretext.  Not 
even  a  Hun  would  have  the  impudence  to  offer  it.  They 
served  no  military  purpose  or  necessity.    They  did  not  facili- 
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tate  the  flight  of  the  (rennans,  nor  impede  the  advance  of 
the  Allies.  The  dwellings  and  churches  wantonly  destroyed, 
the  orchards  cut  down,  the  factories  looted  and  wrecked,  are 
simply  tokens  of  savage  spite. 

Now,  tremendous  as  the  provocation  is,  we  would  not 
counsel  reprisals  exactly  in  land.  Yet  there  is  an  obvious 
method  of  reprisals  which  would  at  once  inflict  great  loss 
upon  the  (rermans  and  repair  in  great  measure  the  injuries 
which  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  Belgians  and  French. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  an  obvious  purpose  of 
(iermany  has  been  to  destroy  those  industries  of  Belgium 
and  France  which  were  rivals  of  her  own.  With  that  aim 
the  factories  and  workshops  of  those  countries  have  been 
systematically  looted.  All  the  machinery  and  tools  that  could 
be  removed  have  been  stolen  and  carried  away  to  Germany, 
while  all  that  could  not  be  removed  has  been  destroyed.  The 
result  is  that  the  industries  of  Belgium  and  France  will  be 
seriously  handicapped  for  years  after  the  war,  unless  com- 
pensatory reprisals  are  made. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  an  essential  condition  of  peace 
should  be  not  only  that  Germany  should  so  far  as  possible 
return  what  she  has  stolen,  but  also  that  from  Germany's 
own  industries  there  should  be  taken  equipment  to  make 
good  the  losses  which  Belgium  and  France  have  suflFered. 
In  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia,  adjacent  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  are  clustered  some  of  the  greatest  industrial  centres 
of  Germany — Essen  and  Crefeld  and  Elberfeld  and  Duis- 
biu^g  and  the  rest.  It  would  not  be  vandalism,  it  would  be 
justice,  for  the  Allies  to  take  possession  of  them,  not  wan- 
tonly to  destroy  them,  but  to  strip  them  of  all  movable  equip- 
ment for  transportation  into  France  and  Belgium,  to  replace 
what  the  Germans  there  stole  and  destroyed. 

So  would  we  deal  with  the  fleets  of  Germany,  which  for 
four  years  have  lain  seciu^e  in  inland  waters.  They  should 
be  taken  from  her,  to  replace  those  of  the  Allies  and  the 
neutral  powers  which  have  been  destroyed  by  German  U- 
boats.  A  ship  for  a  ship,  and  a  factory  for  a  factory,  should 
be  the  inexorable  rule.  That  would  throw  the  losses  of  the 
war  upon  those  who  caused  them  and  who  sought  to  inflict 
them  upon  others.  It  would  be  the  reprisals  of  justice  and 
restoration,  not  of  mere  vengeance  and  destruction. 


A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND 
WHAT  IT  COULD  DO 

BY  SIB  OLIYEB  LODGE 


A  Pact  of  Nations  exists  today,  called  into  being  in  de- 
fence of  humanity,  but  called  into  being  too  late  to  avert 
the  awful  consequences  of  rampant  militarism  combined  with 
premature  pacifism  and  laisser  faire. 

The  question  before  us  is,  shall  such  a  pact  or  league  of 
nations  be  continued  and  permanently  organized  and 
equipped  so  that  it  may  exercise  its  powers  promptly  and 
decisively  before  another  era  of  violence  and  destruction  has 
time  to  develop  ? — its  duty  being  to  curb  any  Power  which 
sets  itself  stealthily  to  undermine  the  peace  of  the  world, 
or  selfishly  to  pursue  a  policy  of  aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  smaller  peoples. 

The  weapons  first  to  be  used  would  be  civil  ones.  Com- 
mercial interchange  throughout  the  league  should  be  free,  no 
exclusion  of  goods  need  be  practised  among  the  members. 
But  an  offender  might  be  punished  first  by  a  hostile  tariff, 
then  by  a  boycott.  As  to  what  nations  should  be  admitted 
to  the  league,  let  the  present  Allies  begin,  and  let  questions 
of  future  admission  be  relegated  to  the  future  when  more  in- 
formation will  be  available  and  we  shall  realize  more  clearly 
how  we  stand.  In  the  long  run  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will 
be  included,  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  The  less  talked  on  this 
head  in  the  present  state  of  ignorance  the  better. 

Incidentally  such  a  brotherhood  of  free  nations  may  do 
much  for  the  world  in  various  ways,  and  it  would  do  well  to 
speak  most  of  these  and  keep  its  attention  upon  them,  but  its 
first  and  primary  though  often  silent  aim  is  that  for  which  it 
has  even  now  been  called  into  being,  the  suppression  of  in- 
ternational wrong  and  robbery,  insistence  on  fulfilment  of 
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that  all  humanity  may  once  more  awaken  from  its  evil  dream 
and  reahze  that  not  by  such  aid  is  even  earthly  glory  to  be 
attained.  But  we  must  not  stop  till  the  lesson  is  thoroughly 
learnt :  any  inscription  short  of  failube  would  be  a  ghastly 
mistake.  The  experiment  can  never  be  tried  under  better 
conditions.  Failure  could  not  be  attributed  to  fault  in  gov- 
ernment or  army,  all  was  well  planned,  everything  perfect, 
— except — the  belief  on  which  the  whole  was  founded. 
Nothing  is  more  deadly  than  wrong  belief ;  as  the  Athanasian 
creed  says,  if  you  believe  wrongly  you  are  damned.  It  is 
this  secular  domination  which  is  now  entrusted  to  the  allied 
nations  to  inflict,  so  that  the  poor  victims  of  devilry  may 
waken  from  their  evil  dream  and  become  worthy  co-workers 
in  the  cause  of  good  once  more. 

That  effort  after  world-domination  inevitably  brings 
downfall,  and  that  the  fruits  of  a  lust  to  conquer  the  world 
is  a  bitter  and  ignominious  defeat — that  is  the  lesson  that 
must  be  driven  home,  else  will  all  our  work  have  to  be  done 
again.  But  once  this  lesson  is  driven  thoroughly  home,  with 
a  strong  and  righteous  indignation  and  with  no  misguided 
weakness  or  sof theartedness  for  a  temporarily  brutalized  and 
case-hardened  foe,  then  indeed  there  may  be  hope  that  the 
tradition  will  sink  into  their  bones  and  may  become  a  uni- 
versal heritage,  so  that  hereafter  a  league  of  nations  may 
seldom  need  to  use  actual  force  in  the  exercise  of  its  police 
functions.  Its  moral  power  will  be  enough ;  and  it  can  turn 
its  attention  to  those  other  matters  in  which  in  its  corporate 
capacity  it  will  find  itself  able  to  serve  mankind. 

For  incidentally  such  a  federation  or  brotherhood  of  free 
states  may  do  much  towards  promoting  many  higher  aspira- 
tions. The  exclusion  and  suppression  of  selfishness  will  be 
its  primary  aim;  all- its  acts  must  aim  at  the  good  of  the 
whole.  This  war  has  shown  that  such  an  aim  is  no  imagin- 
ary or  Utopian  possibility.  Sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
has  become  a  reality.  It  has  been  accepted  by  individuals, 
and  by  nations  also.  The  fact  is  a  profoundly  hopeful  one. 
Four  years  ago  it  would  not  have  seemed  possible. 

The  special  virtue  of  war  is  the  strenuous  and  unselfish 
energy  which  it  evokes :  can  we  learn  to  continue  something 
like  the  same  spirit  into  the  work  of  peace?  There  is  plenty 
to  be  done,  any  number  of  difficulties  to  overcome,  much 
good  work  to  be  accomplished ;  and  if  only  the  nations  could 
devote  themselves  vigorously  to  these  we  should  make  a  real 
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advance  towards  a  millennium  which  nothing  but  wrong- 
headedness  and  supineness  on  the  part  of  humanity  seems 
to  render  inaccessible. 

So  long  as  a  league  of  nations  thinks  only  of  coercion  and 
suppression  it  will  encounter  difficulties ;  those  who  think  of 
this  side  alone  regard  the  ideal  as  impossible.  But  what  it 
must  chiefly  exercise  its  energies  on  are  the  corporate  works 
of  peace.  Let  it  turn  its  chief  attention  to  these,  let  its  police 
agency  be  tacit  and  understood,  not  flaunted,  but  let  it  take 
all  world-wide  enterprises  under  its  protective  and  helpful 
jurisdiction.  The  scientific  world  has  already  shown  the 
way  to  an  intelligent  internationalism  in  science.  In  the  arts 
there  are  no  national  boundaries.  This  must  spread  to  com- 
merce also,  and  then  to  politics ;  until  gradually  we  approach 
the  ideal — ^the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the 
World. 

Oliver  Lodge. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  GRECO-ROMAN 

TRADITION 


BY   EMILE   BOUTEOUX 


We  have  certainly  no  more  important  duty  towards  the 
present  and,  even  more  especially,  towards  the  futrn^,  than 
to  endeavor  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  significance 
of  this  war,  which,  as  has  been  rightly  said,  is  not  merely  a 
battle  of  forces,  but  a  conflict  of  ideas.  What  we  have  to 
find  out  is  in  what  direction  humanity  is  headed. 

Among  the  opinions  which  are  held  in  regard  to  it  is  one 
that  at  first  sight  seems  strange,  but  that  nevertheless  is 
based  upon  certain  profound  historical  and  philosophical 
considerations.  We  hear  from  more  than  one  side  that  this 
war  is  in  reality  a  rivalry  between  germanism  and  romanti- 
cism— an  opinion  which  when  first  heard  appears  quite  sim- 
ple and  natural.  But  when  the  persons  to  whom  I  allude 
make  use  of  these  terms,  they  have  a  different  meaning  in 
mind  than  the  ordinary  and  obvious  one. 

In  fact,  while  our  first  impulse  is  to  believe  that  those 
who  express  themselves  thus  mean  that  the  Germans  are 
fighting  for  germanism  and  the  Allies  for  the  classic  tradi- 
tion, they  intend  to  say  that  in  the  present  war  the  Germans 
are  fighting  for  the  Latin  ideal  while  the  Allies  are  fighting 
for  true  germanism ;  so  that  it  would  be  the  Allies  who  were 
the  true  Germans,  while  the  Central  Powers  would  represent 
a  survival  of  the  Roman  world. 

How  can  such  assertions  be  proved? 

It  is  asserted  that  germanism  in  its  primitive  and  real 
meaning  signifies  the  cult  of  liberty  and  individuality,  while 
the  Greco-Roman  civilization  means  the  reducing  of  individ- 
uals to  the  condition  of  passive  organs  in  an  all-powerful 
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State.  The  Roman  Empire  is  antiquity's  legacy  to  the 
modem  world;  Liberty,  as  an  inherent  property,  divine  and 
sacred,  of  the  hmnan  being — that  is  the  Teuton  ideal. 

Having  started  with  such  premises,  it  is  easy  to  reach  the 
following  conclusions:  "  Do  not  let  ourselves  be  misled  by 
appearances  or  by  words.  The  present  war  is  really  the 
conflict  between  the  primitive  and  true  Germany  with  the 
Germany  latinized  and  alienated  from  herself  by  Prussia. 
In  this  war  it  is  the  Allies  who  are  fighting  for  the  Germanic 
principle,  while  the  sham  Germans  are  fighting  for  the 
Roman  principle." 

What  shall  we  think  of  such  opinions,  expressed  or  im- 
plied in  mmierous  writings  to-day? 

The  argument  implies  first  of  all  this  postulate:  that 
there  is  a  gulf  between  the  present  Gei-many,  said  to  be 
pruMianized,  and  the  primitive  Germany,  and  that  modem 
Germany  is,  speaking  by  the  letter,  the  negation  and  an- 
tithesis of  the  old  Germany. 

Certainly  there  is  a  big  difference  between  A  chl  wie  isfs 
mogUch  dann  and  Was  blasen  die  Trompeten.  But  is  it 
right  to  assert  that  between  the  old  Germany  and  the  Ger- 
many of  to-day  there  has  been  a  complete  break  in  continuity, 
and  that  the  present  Germany  is  a  mad  dog  (reduced  to  that 
condition  by  the  influence  of  Prussia  alone),  and  that  all  she 
needs  is  proper  treatment  to  make  her  once  more  a  gentle 
and  faithful  dog? 

The  history  of  Germany  does  not  confirm  this  hypothesis. 
The  Prussians  are  Germans.  Since  the  seventeenth  centur}% 
and  particularly  after  the  Seven  Years  War  (1756-1763), 
they  have  been  hailed  by  the  representative  German  think- 
ers as  the  predestined  champions  of  unity  and,  in  consequence, 
of  German  supreme  power.  The  great  German  thinker  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Leibnitz,  claimed  imperiously  for 
Germany  all  the  countries  which  had  formerly  been  attached, 
by  any  bond  whatever,  to  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
Nation. 

As  for  this  Holy  Roman  Empire — its  motto  was  the 
superiorit}^  of  the  temporal  power  over  the  spiritual  power, 
for  the  reason  that  force  comes  before  right,  which  without 
it  has  no  real  existence.  Macht  geht  vor  Recht,  as  Bismarck 
said. 

I  read  in  a  book  which  is  highly  thought  of  in  Germany, 
Deutsche  Kultur  und  Sittengeschichte  by  Johannes  Scherr, 
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that  that  which  characterized  the  primitive  German  society 
was  the  absolute  distinction  between  the  Freie  and  the 
Unfreie  (the  free  and  the  non-free) :  the  former  enjoyed 
all  the  rights,  the  latter  had  none,  and  this  was  so  not  only 
legally,  but  in  fact;  the  non-free  being  treated  actually  as 
things. 

Now,  is  it  not  this  same  radical  distinction  between  the 
free  and  the  non-free — the  latter  the  simple  instruments  of 
the  former — which  we  find  again  in  the  conception  of  a  world 
such  as  the  Germans  of  to-day  are  fighting  for:  on  one  side 
the  race  of  masters  {das  Herrenvolk) ,  on  the  other,  the  races 
conquered,  managed  and  exploited  by  the  Germans  ? 

From  one  end  of  Germany's  history  to  the  other  runs  this 
duahty:  of  those  who  possess  all  the  rights,  and  those  who 
possess  none,  or  only  the  reflexes  of  them  which  emanate  from 
the  dominating  power.  This  regime  antedates  the  existence 
of  Prussia,  and  it  does  not  come  from  Rome ;  it  originates  in 
Germany.  The  Germans  who  are  G^ermans  only  feel  them- 
selves born,  some  to  command  as  despots,  others  to  obey  like 
slaves;  and  they  extend  this  conception  of  himian  relations 
over  the  whole  of  humanity. 

If  the  conception  of  germanism  in  the  thesis  which  I 
am  discussing  seems  contrary  to  facts,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  classic  tradition  is  expressed  by  this 
same  thesis  ? 

It  is  strange  that  the  endeavor  should  be  made  to  sum  up 
this  tradition  in  the  concept  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  the 
pretext  that  this  form  of  social  organization  was  chronolog- 
ically the  last  which  classic  antiquity  evolved.  Suppose  that 
a  man  lives  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  would  it  be  logical 
to  say  that  his  condition  at  his  final  hour  sums  up  and  con- 
tains all  that  he  has  been,  so  that  if  one  desires  to  find  out  the 
essential  quality  of  his  philosophy,  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
record  his  last  mutterings?  It  is  only  in  Hegelian  dialectics 
that  the  chronological  order  is  confused  with  the  logical  order, 
and  that  Beethoven,  considered  as  the  synthesis  of  Bach  and 
of  Mozart,  dispenses  with  both  of  them. 

Classic  antiquity  contained  other  things  than  the  birth  or 
the  development  of  imperial  despotism.  We  read  in  Homer : 
"  Let  the  stranger  and  the  suppliant  be  a  brother  to  thee," 
and  in  Terence:  "  I  am  a  man  and  nothing  human  is  foreign 
to  me."     In  Seneca  we  read:  "  *  They  are  slaves  \  you  say. 
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No,  they  are  men."  Classic  antiquity  undoubtedly  was 
familiar  with  the  legal  distinction  between  slaves  and  free 
men,  but  the  gentleness  of  custom  tempered  the  harshness  of 
the  laws,  and  philosophers  proclaimed  the  dogma  of  the  dig- 
nity and  equahty  of  human  kind.  Justice  and  the  law — ^the 
latter  the  expression  of  the  former — ^this  is  the  real  legacy  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  this  is  what  those  ancestors  stand  for. 

Still  further:  the  Roman  Empire  itself,  the  corrupted 
expression  of  the  antique  ideal,  as  the  dying  republican  hero 
expressed  it :  **  the  victorious  cause  had  the  gods  on  its  side, 
but  the  vanquished  cause  has  Cato/*  ''  Victris  causa  diis  pla- 
cvit,  sed  victa  Catoni/^  The  Roman  Empire  is  in  no  way  to 
be  compared  to  the  German  Empire. 

It  is  undoubtedly  its  historical  predecessor ;  it  is  its  mirage 
which  from  the  ninth  to  the  twentieth  century  never  ceases  to 
hover  before  the  German  imagination  and  which  inspires  in 
them  an  incoercible  desire  for  imity  as  a  condition  of  force 
and  domination.  But  between  a  historical  predecessor  and 
its  successor,  by  what  right  can  one  a  priori  claim  an  identity  ? 
Pascal  said  rightly :  "  the  same  thoughts  sometimes  develop 
diflFerently  in  other  minds  than  in  that  which  conceived  them.** 
The  G^erman  Empire,  created  to  re-awaken  for  the  profit  of 
Germany  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  is  Roman  only  in  its 
historical  genesis;  in  reality,  it  is  truly  das  deutsche  Reich, 
the  Teuton  Empire. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  an  organization  founded  upon 
absolute  power  that  was  looked  upon  as  divine,  and  it  is  only 
too  well  known  that  this  power  often  proved  itself  despotic — 
this  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  from  ancient 
times  has  been  condenmed  by  all  those  nourished  by  the  classic 
spirit,  finds  defenders  to-day  pnly  in  the  country  of  Monun- 
sen  and  Treitschke. 

But  there  was  something  more  in  the  Roman  Empire  than 
its  autocratic  form  of  authority.  Nero  and  Domitian  cannot 
make  us  forget  Titus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Empire 
was  Roman,  and  in  it  the  pohtical,  moral  and  social  ideas  of 
which  Rome  had  made  her  substance  survived  in  it.  The 
Empire  respected  and  favored  that  vigorous  municipal  life 
which  had  been  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
republican  Roman  civilization.  The  Empire  did  not  treat 
nations  like  beasts  of  burden.  It  brought  to  them  security, 
law,  roads  and  education.  The  spirit  in  which  it  presented 
men  with  these  essential  necessities  is  manifested  by  the 
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results.  The  peoples  did  not  detest  Rome;  they  loved  her. 
It  was  not  they,  but  the  Barbarians  who  destroyed  the  Roman 
Empire.  Rome  did  not  aim  to  uproot  the  originality  and 
the  liberty  of  nations.  Gaul  before  being  incorporated  in 
the  Roman  Empire  was  divided  in  herself  and  fixed  in  her 
state  of  civilization.  Roman  Gaul  became  a  nation  and  fore- 
shadowed France. 

In  the  same  way  Alsace,  which  before  1648  was  only  a 
collection  of  villages  without  any  bond  between  them,  with 
no  objects  of  activity  other  than  local  interests,  acquired  a 
common  conscience  and  became  the  Alsace  of  to-day  as  soon 
as  she  had  entered  the  family  of  France. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  a  midwife  of  nationalties. 

Is  there  any  need  to  point  out  that  the  German-Prussian 
Empire  does  not  resemble  it  in  this?  As  early  as  1768,  Ger- 
man historians  bear  witness,  the  Prussians  were  detested; 
since  then  this  hatred  has  continued  to  increase.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  Dr.  Magnus  Kirchfeld  of  Berlin  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  subject:  Eine  schxmerige  Frage:  warum  hassen  uns  die 
Vdlker?  ("A  difficult  question:  Why  do  the  nations  hate 
us?") 

Let  whoever  wishes  to  know  in  what  measure  German 
domination  favors  the  native  development  of  nations  look  at 
the  Austria  of  Charles  I,  and  compare  it  with  the  Austria 
prior  to  1866.  To-day  the  Viennese  blush  for  having  been 
bom  in  Vienna. 

Modem  Germany  has  been  eager  to  take  possession  of 
the  heritage  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  she  has  exploited  this 
legacy  in  her  usual  way,  putting  her  mark  upon  it — ^historic 
continuity  is  not  identity. 

On  the  other  hand,  classic  antiquity,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
law,  cannot  be  considered  as  adequately  represented  by  the 
Roman  Empire,  on  the  plea  that  this  rigime  was  the  chron- 
ological termination  of  its  evolution.  And  the  complete 
essence  of  the  Roman  Empire  itself  is  not  to  be  found  in  abso- 
lute power,  simply  because  power  represents  the  form. 
Antiquity  lives  on  chiefly  in  her  ^eat  monuments,  literary, 
philosophical,  judicial  and  artistic,  in  the  ideas  which  she 
brought  forth,  developed  and  bequeathed  to  the  world, 
clothed  in  immortal  beauty. 

If  this  is  the  heart  of  the  truth,  Gennany  has  assuredly 
greatly  narrowed  and  degraded  her  spirit,  which  was 
endowed  with  spaciousness  and  richness,  in  order  to  become 
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the  egotistical  and  tyrannical  master-people  she  intends  to 
be  to-day;  but  it  is  indeed  within  herself  tiiat  she  has  found 
the  anti-human  tendencies  which  have  caused  her  to  borrow 
from  antiquity  just  that  which  was  most  evil  and  reprehen- 
sible in  antiquity. 

And  if  those  nations  which  are  attached  to  the  antique 
ideal  have  also  fallen  from  the  path-though  in  a  spirit  gen- 
eraUy  very  different  from  the  German  spirit^in  their  abuse 
of  unification  and  assimilation,  they  have  only  to  endeavor  to 
distinguish  in  the  heritage  of  antiquity  the  essential  from  the 
accidental;  the  eternal  from  the  temporal,  in  order  to  uncover 
as  the  real  foundations  of  human  life  the  principles  of  liberty, 
moral  equality,  justice,  equity,  mutual  sympathy  and  good- 
wiU,  a  spontaneous  collaboration  for  great  ends — ^which  are 
the  characteristics  belonging  to  that  humanity  whose  dawn 
Greece  and  Rome  lighteS.^ 

There  is  nothing  to  modify  in  the  general  estimate  of 
the  present  war.  Germany,  which  fights  for  the  domination 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  world,  is  fighting  for  a  cause  of 
German  origin;  and  the  Allies,  who  are  fighting  for  liberty, 
for  moral  equality  and  solidarity,  for  justice  and  right,  for 
the  cause  of  nationalities,  are  fighting  also  to  save  the  essence 
of  the  classic  tradition,  united — ^let  us  be  careful  not  to  for- 
get— ^to  the  Christian  tradition. 

Emile  Boutkoux. 


AMERICA  AT  THE  FRONT 


BY  BEOINALD   WRIGHT   KAUFFMAN 


The  first  wonder  to  impress  the  civilian  who  visits  the 
base  of  our  naval  eflFort  in  French  waters  is  the  good-feeling 
that  obtains  there  between  the  French  and  the  Americans. 
In  a  war  where  distinctive  nationalities  are  allied  against 
a  conmion  foe,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  a  liaison, 
a  common  understanding,  between  the  allies.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  tie  two  cats  together,  but  if  you  throw  the  rope  over 
a  clothesline,  the  cats  will  not  get  on  amicably.  Our  Navy 
has  achieved  harmony:  the  French  naval  officers  and  men 
respect  and  admire  the  men  and  officers  of  our  Navy,  and  the 
population  have  as  great  an  affection  for  our  sailors  as  they 
have  for  their  own. 

That  this  state  of  things  should  exist  in  a  city  through 
which,  during  a  few  years,  have  passed  armies  French, 
British,  Russian,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Negro,  and  Cochin- 
Chinese,  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  next  to  being  a  sailor 
and  a  patriot,  the  naval  officer  is  by  trade  a  traveler  and  a 
cosmopolitan.  It  is  no  less  due,  however,  to  the  tact  and  cour- 
tesy of  Admiral  H.  B.  Wilson  and  his  staff.  In  any  military 
organization,  the  attitude  toward  a  given  subject  on  the  part 
of  his  commander  becomes,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
attitude  toward  that  subject  of  the  last  man  in  the  command. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  naval  base,  Admiral  Wilson  sent 
his  aide  to  present  me  to  the  French  Admiral :  "  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,"  he  said.  A  few  days  later  he  added: 
"  This  is  a  French  city;  Admiral  Moreau  is  the  French  Ad- 
miral here;  besides,  his  rank  is  higher  than  mine;  I  would 
not  think  of  issuing  an  important  order  without  first  con- 
sulting him." 
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When  the  men  of  the  American  flagship  gave  a  vaude- 
ville performance  in  the  local  municipal  theatre,  they  sent 
invitations  to  their  French  comrades  and  reserved  for  Ad- 
miral Moreau  the  same  sort  of  box  that  they  reserved  for 
their  own  Admiral.  During  the  performance,  the  two  com- 
manders exchanged  visits,  and  as  we  went  out  after  the  final 
curtain  had  fallen.  Admiral  Wilson  turned  to  his  aide: 

"  Sellards,**  said  he — that  aide,  by  the  way,  used  to  be  a 
professor  of  French  in  a  Pacific  Coast  university  and  had 
been  found  enlisted  as  a  common  seaman — "  Sellards,  say  to 
Admiral  Moreau  that  we  all  think  it  was  mighty  fine  of  him 
to  come  here." 

Ask  any  American  sailor  in  our  forces  in  France  what 
he  thinks  of  the  French  sailors ;  he  will  answer  that  they  are 
the  "  real  stuff.**  What  he  thinks  of  most  of  the  French 
children  you  do  not  have  to  ask  him :  nearly  every  man  that 
gets  shore-leave  gives  a  regular  portion  of  his  time  to  playing 
with  them.  In  the  various  ports,  respectable  bourgeois 
housewives  have  formed  associations  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  men  and  have  thrown  their  houses  open  to  them:  if 
you  know  what  French  fainily-life  used  to  be,  you  will  un- 
derstand what  a  social  revolution  this  indicates.  Where  there 
is  a  country  club,  officers,  in  their  scant  leisure,  play  tennis 
or  golf  with  the  French  members. 

There  was  a  somewhat  carelessly  worded  Army-order  to 
the  effect  that  any  American  officer  or  enlisted  man  seen  on 
the  street  with  a  French  woman  would  be  arrested  by  the 
American  military  police.  The  affront  that  this  put  upon 
the  French  populace  was  not  repeated  in  the  case  of  our 
Navy,  and,  indeed,  the  morale  of  all  men  in  the  base  port  is 
excellent.  Offending  houses  have  policemen  stationed  at 
their  doors.  When  it  was  necessary  to  close  one  entire  street, 
with  French  permission,  the  Admiral  gave  but  brief  atten- 
tion to  the  naive  petition  of  its  more  than  questionable  female 
denizens,  who  pleaded  that,  their  husbands  and  other  male 
supporters  being  at  the  front,  closure  of  the  thoroughfare 
to  Americans  was  ending  their  chief  means  of  livelihood. 

I  recall  the  evening  preceding  the  departure  for  America 
of  an  officer  high  in  the  French  Navy.  He  was  given,  at 
the  American  Club,  a  dinner  attended  by  practicaDy  every 
American  Naval  officer  ashore;  there  were  speeches,  and,  to 
a  familiar  naval  air,  there  was  a  song  with  this  refrain : 
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Though  the  bar's  consigne  and  we've  climbed  up  to  stay 

To  the  very  tip-top  of  the  pole, 
Yet  our  drinks,  short  or  tall,  will  be  Wilson — that's  all : 

He's  the  Chief  of  the  Breton  Patrol. 

On  the  anniversary  of  America's  entrance  into  the  world- 
war,  the  French  Naval  oflScers  gave  a  reception  to  the  Ameri- 
can. Admiral  Wilson  was  called  on  to  speak;  he  said  that, 
since  his  arrival  in  France,  Admiral  Moreau  had  been  a 
father  to  him — and  he  meant  it.  What  the  hosts  said  on 
their  side  reflected  the  same  sort  of  family-feeling — a  sort 
that  I  heard  echoed  among  them  when  I  went  into  their 
submarines  or  aboard  their  brave  little  submarine-chasers. 
The  French  Navy,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  conflict, 
was  in  the  poor  condition,  so  far  as  material  was  concerned, 
in  which  three  pacifistic  administrations  had  left  it;  since, 
then,  with  the  means  at  hand,  it  has  performed  prodigies; 
yet  it  has,  for  our  officers  and  men  and  for  their  infinitely 
superior  equipment,  no  word  of  envy,  no  word  of  any  kind 
but  praise. 

Comparisons  are  not  always  odious,  but  sometimes  they 
are  helpful  in  the  prevention  of  future  errors.  I  venture 
one  now. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  deny  that,  in  the  past,  we  have 
from  time  to  time  made  serious  errors  in  our  diplomatic 
policy,  and  the  conduct  of  our  military  land  forces,  which  in- 
jured, for  a  certain  space,  the  excellent  understanding  which 
should  have  obtainea  between  us  and  our  Allies.  It  would 
be  untrue  and  it  would  be  unwise,  because,  now  that  those 
misunderstandings  have  been  explained  away,  they  should 
be  made  generally  known  at  home  in  order  that  they  be 
avoided  for  the  future. 

I  have  not  been  in  Russia  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
but  John  R.  Mott,  Grcneral  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  a  member  of  our  Russian  war-mission,  tells  me  that  he 
is  convinced  that  a  proper  American  propaganda  would  have 
averted  the  Russian  debacle.  By  direct  contact,  I  was  but 
imperfectly  familiar  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  during 
the  last  vrinter;  but  Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  who  of  all  others 
should  know,  informs  me  that  what  would  have  saved  thie 
whole  of  Russia  might  have  frustrated  the  Piave  disaster. 
Early  in  the  present  year,  at  any  rate,  our  ambassador  in 
Rome,  seeking  an  American  to  address  the  citizens  of  the 
Italian  capital  on  America's  military  effort,  selected  a  de- 
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feated  candidate  for  Congress,  who,  speaking  in  the  Coli- 
seum, promised  his  audience  that  what  the  never- vanquished 
United  States  had  done  for  little  Cuba  we  would  do  for 
little  Italy  1 

Of  the  feeling  among  the  English  and  the  French  I  may 
write  directly.  More  than  a  year  before  the  great  German 
offensive  of  1918  reached  its  height,  we  Americans,  speaking 
as  participants  in  the  world-war,  promised  that  we  should 
have  a  battling  army  in  France  "  before  the  snow  flies/' 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  English  and  French  civil  popula- 
tions, seeing  no  more  clearly  than  we  did  our  transportation 
and  other  difficulties,  imderstood  this  as  meaning  that,  by 
October,  1917,  we  should  be  holding  a  place  in  the  line.  The 
result,  however,  proved  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  natural  disappointment  resulted. 

The  difficulties  of  a  liaison  with  the  English  were  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  average  text-book  used  as  a  history  in  our  public 
schools,  which  had  imdoubtedly  prejudiced  many  of  our  men 
against  England,  and,  in  the  second,  there  were  the  English 
school-histories,  which  had  tended  to  make  the  Englishman 
regard  the  United  States  as  his  country's  unrepentant  prodi- 
gal daughter.  On  fcoth  sides,  these  difficulties  were  being 
overcome  by  our  entrance  into  the  fight,  when  the  British 
man-in-the-street  began  to  ask  where  our  promised  land  force 
could  be  hidden. 

As  long  ago  as  the  Simimer  of  1917,  Sir  Auckland 
Greddes,  who  was  then  General  Campbell  Geddes  and  is 
now  head  of  the  British  Department  of  National  Service, 
said,  in  a  private  conversation :  "  America  will  not  be  a  fight- 
ing factor  imtil  1919."  But  the  man-in-the-street  did  not 
realize  this.  To  him  that  "  fighting  army  in  France  before 
the  snow  flies  "  was  a  vital  promise,  and  so,  as  time  dragged 
on,  and  the  snow  flew,  and  we,  on  shore,  remained  incon- 
siderable, he  ceased  to  couple  the  name  of  President  Wilson 
with  that  of  President  Lmcoln.  Even  an  Englishman  in 
high  political  place  inquired  of  an  American  correspondent, 
"  Where  are  your  people  hiding  General  Leonard  Wood?  '*, 
and  it  was  Lord  Milner  himself  who,  on  leaving  a  meeting 
of  the  Versailles  War  Council,  in  the  early  Spring  of  1918, 
remarked :  "  Before  we  Allies  are  what  we  should  be,  we 
must  have  in  the  north  some  such  thing  as  has  happened  on 
the  PiRve.'' 
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In  France,  our  difBculties,  army  and  diplomatic,  were 
manifold,  and  that  of  an  alien  tongue  was  not  the  least  of 
them.  Ambassador  Sharp  speaks  little  French,  few  of  our 
army's  oflScers  and  almost  none  of  our  men  spoke  any. 
"  Picking  up  a  language,'*  which,  to  the  average  mind,  means 
about  as  much  as  picking  up  a  penny  from  the  sidewalk,  by 
no  means  implies  learning  it.  The  most  absurd  misunder- 
standings befell,  and  the  most  extravagant  stories  were  cur- 
rent in  our  ranks.  There  was  published  a  statement  ac- 
credited to  Secretary  Baker,  immediately  after  the  German's 
Mame  oflFensive,  to  the  eflFect  that  "  even  if  the  French  did 
not  hold  the  line,  the  English  and  American  forces  would  win 
the  war  '* ;  certain  material  sent  by  Mr.  George  Creel's  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  and  published  in  the  Paris 
Matin,  the  most  widely  circulated  newspaper  in  France,  was 
condrinned  by  the  French  censor. 

Some  coolness  was  reported  among  the  military.  Gen- 
eral Petain  was  of  the  opinion,  since  justified  by  events,  that 
it  would  be  well  for  our  new  Army  to  learn  its  new  trade 
from  the  veteran  French  Army,  which  had  mastered  the  work 
of  modem  war  through  more  than  three  years  of  hard  trench- 
fighting,  just  as,  were  the  French  to  have  been'  involved  in 
our  brush  at  the  JSIexican  border,  they  would  have  had  to 
learn  from  us  the  style  of  combat  there  in  vogue — and  from 
this  our  High  Command  dissented.  The  French,  moreover, 
had,  like  the  English,  a  great  admiration  for  General 
Leonard  Wood,  and  were  also  disappointed  at  the  refusal 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  oflFer  to  bring"  a  volxmteer  division  to 
France. 

"Ah,"    said    a   great    French  General   when    Leonard 
Wood's  name  was  mentioned,  "  there  is  a  first-rate  soldier  I  *' 

We  were  not  in  the  line — that  was  the  trouble;  and 
France,  after  three  weary  years  of  invasion — ^France,  in 
which  there  is  scarce  a  single  family  that  has  not  lost  one  of 
its  members — had  been  given  to  believe  that  we  wo.uld  be. 

There  is  a  certain  poor  Breton  widow.  She  had  three 
sons,  one  of  whom,  in  1912,  came  to  this  country,  thrived, 
and  sent  home  money  to  his  mother's  support.  Early  in  1915 
he  received  a  letter  from  her: 

"  Your  two  brothers  have  been  killed  in  battle.    My  son, 

are  you  going  to  be  a  coward?    Come  home  and  die  for 

France." 

The  boy  came  home  and  died. 


.._  ^ 
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To  such  people  an  American  had  to  present  himself  in 
apologetic  mood,  had  to  explain  early  that  our  land  forces 
were  slow  to  move,  but  certain.  They  could  not  distinguish 
between  our  xmiforms,  and  they  mistook  Y.  M.  C.  A,  work- 
ers in  Paris  for  American  soldiers  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  capital  while  Frenchmen  were  dying  in  the  trenches.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  glared  in  at  the  windows 
of  tea-shops  and  grumbled  at  Americans  drinking  tea  there 
— ^that  they  sometimes  sneered  at  others  as  men  that  were 
"  too  proud  to  fight."  There  came  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can officers  and  French  officials  must  have  feared  the  hour 
of  the  general  awakening  to  the  fact  of  our  delay. 

The  admirable  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  among 
the  French  civilian  population  and  for  the  French  soldiers 
did  something  to  bridge  the  chasm  thus  created.  The  Paris 
Matin  aided  by  securing  an  able  American  journalist  to 
write  daily  for  it  some  account  of  America's  military  effort. 
Influential  Frenchmen,  such  as  M.  Herriot,  the  mayor  of 
Lyons,  inaugurated  town-meetings  at  which  they  addressed 
their  fellow-countrymen  on  our  purposes  and  ideals.  These 
all  helped,  but  the  situation  remained  critical. 

Then  came  the  end  of  March  and  the  opening  of  the  great 
German  offensive. 

At  first  we  correspondents  whose  headquarters  were  then 
in  Paris  argued  thus:  Capitals  are  always  critical,  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  is  inevitably  bivouacked  in  the 
shadow  of  a  Government ;  here  an  attitude  of  doubt  is  some- 
thing to  be  expected — and  yet  we  found  surprisingly  little. 
Even  those  persons  whose  temperaments  impelled  them  to 
prepare  for  Hell  could  perceive  nothing  worse  than  Purga- 
tory. 

The  air  raids  recommenced.  Parisians  watched  a  clear 
sunset  with  the  certainty  of  a  nocturnal  attack.  The  sirens 
would  utter  their  terrifying,  long-drawn-out  shrieks,  and  the 
population  would  make  for  its  cellars.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
only  the  soldiers  home  on  leave,  the  ^'  perrrUssionaires/^  that 
would  hurr>\  They,  knowing  from  a  longer  experience  just 
what  bombardments  mean,  were  the  earliest  to  seek  shelter, 
bringing  their  bedding  with  them  and  falling  asleep  before 
the  first  explosion  of  the  barrage  heralded  the  whirr  of  the 
French  planes  and  the  "  pump-pump  '*  of  the  Germans. 

Civilians  came  imderground  with  tables  and  candles  and 
bits  of  carpet  and  playing-cards;  here  aiid  there  a  housewife 
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complained  because  she  had  left  the  last  course  of  the  dinner 
on  the  fire;  the  children  played  hide-and-seek  in  the  sub- 
terranean corridors,  and  there  was  one  little  lad  of  five  who 
told  me  that,  when  he  grew  up,  he  would  be  "  the  man  that 
sounded  the  siren."  There  was  no  complaint;  but  there  was 
one  unvarying  refrain  of  regret: 

"  If  only  those  85,000  American  aeroplanes  had  arrived, 
this  would  not  have  happened." 

It  was  in  those  days  that  we  discovered  what  is  the  most 
cheerful  sound  in  the  world.  It  is  the  bugle's  merry  ''  Ber- 
locq  '* — the  "  all-clear  "  signal — ^which  means  that,  for  an- 
other night,  death  has  been  driven  from  the  skies. 

The  long-distance  gun,  which  the  Parisians  came  at  last 
to  speak  of  as  "  Bertha,"  opened  fire,  and  made  day,  for  a 
while,  as  imcomfortable  as  darkness.  At  first  everybody 
believed,  and  the  official  annoimcements  declared,  that  its 
shots  were  bombs  from  aircraft  at  a  great  height.  Nobody 
would  grant,  until  the  municipal  bulletins  said  so,  that  there 
was  indeed  a  gim  at  work,  and  even  then  the  first  comments 
were  adverse. 

"  If  that  is  so,"  said  the  boulevards,  "  the  Germans  are 
much  nearer  than  the  communiques  admit.  Don't  you  re- 
member 1914,  when  the  official  reports  gave  us  good  news, 
and  the  Germans  were  even  then  at  our  gates?  Now  is  the 
moment  when  we  need  the  army  of  the  Americans." 

Convinced  at  last,  they  were  not  displeased.  Such  a  gun 
was  worthy  of  Jules  Verne.  They  liked  to  play  with  the 
idea,  and  they  ravelled  in  speculations. 

"  It  is  a  triumph  of  mathematics,"  said  a  Sorbonne  pro- 
fessor.   "  The  world  has  never  seen  anything  like  it  I " 

A  restaurant  was  blown  to  bits.  A  little  girl,  sent  to  the 
bakery,  failed  to  return  home  after  an  explosion  and  was 
found,  several  hours  later,  alive  and  unhurt,  in  a  broken 
drain,  whither  the  concussion  had  blown  her.  Some  people 
were  killed.  On  Good  Friday  came  the  destruction  of  the 
church  of  which  all  the  world  has  read,  and  the  service  of  a 
congregation  already  in  black  was  interrupted  forever. 

These  things  had  some  effect.  The  Germans  had  in- 
tended a  blow  at  the  Parisian  morale,  and  it  is  idle  to  affirm 
that  the  blow  was  maladroit.  When  a  husband  left  home 
in  the  morning,  he  told  his  wife  where  he  would  be  at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  so  that  he  could  be  foimd  or  accoimted  for 
"  if  anything  happened."    The  gun  worked  with  a  disquiet* 
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ing  irregularity.  Presently  there  were  long  lines  before  the 
railway  stations;  the  advertising  fell  oflP  in  the  papers; 
800,000  persons  left  Paris. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  panic,  or  that  the 
situation  did  not  right  itself,  even  imder  bombardment;  for, 
in  the  end,  many  of  the  800,000  returned  to  Paris  to  face 
it  out.  At  the  height  of  the  drive,  however,  the  atmosphere 
was  electric.  The  police  were  ordered  to  sound  the  gun- 
waming  by  beating  drums;  they  didn't  know  how  to  beat 
them,  and  had  to  give  it  up  when  small  boys  solenmly  fol- 
lowed them  about  the  streets  tapping  tin  cans.  Street  work- 
ers returned  to  their  tasks,  because,  they  said,  they  "  weren't 
going  to  allow  the  Boche  to  interfere  with  their  commerce  " ; 
and  the  postmen  were  ordered  to  continue  their  deliveries 
whether  the  gun  was  active  or  not:  didn't  the  soldiers  con- 
tinue their  work  under  fire?  But  all  that  was  a  bit  later; 
for  a  while,  the  city  held  its  breath. 

Xhis  was  when  the  offensive  was  at  its  worst.  Friends 
newly  arrived  from  England  said  that,  although  the  pacifist 
propaganda  had  been  stopped  and  labor  was  propitiated, 
London  was  depressed,  the  man-in-the-street  hugging  the 
hope  of  American  reinforcements.  In  Paris,  people  kept 
in  their  cellars  from  two  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and, 
sent  scurrying  by  the  cannon  at  seven,  read  the  newspapers 
with  nervous  haste — and  doubted  all  they  read.  The  com- 
muniques were  true  enough,  but  they  were  twenty-four  hours 
late.    The  question  everywhere  was: 

"  What  has  happened  meantime? " 

Drivers  of  camions  that  passed  through  Paris  and  engi- 
neers of  trains  that  transported  troops  told  their  friends  the 
things  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  and  the  rumors  they 
heard — and  always  believed — from  those  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact. 

No  one  who  visited  the  Government  offices  in  those  days 
will  forget  what  he  saw  there.  Messengers  came  and  went 
at  all  hours,  dashing  up  in  motor-cars  that  had  darted 
through  the  streets  at  racing  speed.  Telephone  receivers 
were  never  on  the  hook.  Telegraph-instruments  clicked  in- 
cessantly. Day  or  night,  many  of  the  officials  never  left 
their  offices — and  then,  in  the  midst  of  their  frantic  anxiety, 
commissions  from  America,  imawarc  of  the  sudden  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  would  have  to  be  politely  received  and 
ceremoniously  entertained. 
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There  was  the  moment  when  some  of  us  correspondents 
were  told  that  the  Germans  had  broken  through  at  the  point 
of  juncture  between  the  English  and  the  French;  the  five 
days  when  the  British  Fifth  Army  fell  back  and  back  until 
disaster  seemed  inevitable;  the  hour  when»  in  the  highest 
quarters,  the  word  was  whispered  to  a  few  of  us  that  the 
road  to  Paris  was  open. 

Thanks  to  the  dogged  heroism  of  the  French  and  the 
superb  rally  of  the  English,  these  things  are  over  now,  and 
we  may  speak  of  them.  Then,  however,  we  said  nothing. 
Even  many  of  the  newspaper  writers  were  in  ignorance. 

One  Friday  evening  I  came  home  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  French  reserves  would  not  be  concentrated  for 
action  before  Sunday,  and  that  the  outnimibercd  British 
might  not  be  able  to  hold  longer  than  Saturday  night.  Yet 
on  the  street  that  evening  I  met  a  correspondent  usually  well 
informed  who  said  to  me,  with  the  utmost  cheerf idness : 
"  Well,  they  haven't  got  here.  You  see,  there  was  nothing 
to  worry  about ! " 

There  have  been  few  such  days  of  suspense  as  that 
which  followed.  Even  the  iminformed  came  to  know  that 
something  was  impending.  The  boulevard  crowds  were 
smaller  than  usual  and  more  restless.  People  gathered  in 
little  knots  and  spoke  in  undertones.  An  American  was 
more  or  less  appealed  to : 

"  Won't  the  General  Pershing  let  your  army  come  in  at 
last?    Surely  he  will  let  it  come  in  now! " 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  were  anxious  to  fight. 
Down  at  the  Toul  sector  and  in  the  American  training-camps 
the  men  were  like  hounds  at  a  hunt-meet,  tugging  at  the 
leash.  Oiu*  army's  High  Command  did  not  feel  that  the  time 
had  yet  arrived  for  changing  its  opinion  against  service  under 
the  French;  but  I  may  now  make  public  the  fact  that  Ad- 
miral Wilson,  of  oiu*  Navy,  offerea  to  the  French  a  large 
unit  of  American  sailors  manning  naval  guns. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Paris  offices  of  the  Government,  offi- 
cials waited  in  tense  silence.  They  awaited  what  must  either 
be  a  miracle  or  a  catastrophe. 

It  was  the  miracle  that  happened. 

The  French  performed  it.  Tired  and  harassed  as  they 
were,  the  war-weary  army  of  that  people  whom  we  used  to 
regard  as  merely  mercurial  said  to  itself:  "  We  have  to  do 
it  all  over  agttin  " — and  did  it  forthwith.    The  reserves  that 
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"couldn't  get  up  until  Sunday"  got  there  on  Saturday. 
They  halted  the  Boche;  they  stopped  the  first  move  of  the 
German  oflPensive. 

In  Paris  the  gossips  said  that  it  was  arguments  advanced 
by  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  which  changed  General 
Pershing's  attitude.  Those  gossips  point  to  this  sequence 
of  events,  which,  though  possibly  not  true,  is  at  least  inter- 
esting : 

The  military  situation  was  serious. 

In  London  Secretary  Baker  was  asked  to  a  conference 
with  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Baker  hurried  to  Paris,  where  he  was  seen  by  M. 
Clemenceau, 

General  Pershing  was  called  to  talk  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Then  General  Foch,  appointed  to  the  place  of  generalis- 
simo on  the  north  of  the  western  front,  was,  as  such,  offered 
by  General  Pershing  "  all  we  have  and  all  we  are." 

Whatever  the  facts  that  led  up  to  it,  nothing  could  have 
had  a  better  moral  eflpect  than  that  offer.  In  the  eyes  of  our 
Allies,  we  were  going  to  do  our  duty;  in  the  eyes  of  our 
splendid  enlisted  men,  we  were  giving  them  the  big  chance 
for  which  they  had  been  so  long  himgry.  How  fully  that 
chance  was  almost  immediately  taken  advantage  of  there  is 
now  no  need  to  tell  any  reader,  English,  French,  American 
— or  German. 

To  simi  up: 

What  has  happened  in  England  has  happened  in  France. 
The  French  are  a  people  one  of  whose  many  virtues  is  a  vast 
capacity  for  forgiveness ;  they  can  even — and  this  is  the  test 
of  all  forgiveness — forget.  By  the  time  I  left  France,  they 
had  renewed  their  faith  in  our  War  Department.  On  the 
one  hand,  even  our  enlisted  men  have  been  learning  a  little 
of  the  French  language  with  characteristic  cleverness — 
''  tout  de  suite"  for  instance,  is  soldiers'  slang  these  days — 
and  have  gone  a  full  half  way  to  meet  their  Gallic  allies. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  French  waitress  said  to  me : 

"  Does  monsieur  see  that  French  General  eating  with  an 
American  officer  over  there?  I  have  been  waiting  on  them, 
and  when  one  waits  one  listens.  Eh  hien,  I  heard  the  French 
general  say :  *  I  have  seen  your  Americans  at  the  front ; 
they  fight  like  the  lions  I '  " 

More  to  the  point,  the  French  enlisted  man  says  the 
same  thing  of  our  enlisted  men.    No  longer  occupying  oiily 
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a  "  quiet  sector,"  but  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
French  comrades  in  the  hell  of  the  Grerman  offensive  and  of 
our  counter-attacks,  our  boys  have  made  good  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  always  expected  and  the  French  once  hoped 
— and  now  know.  There  is  one  regiment  of  American  artil- 
lery, manning  French  guns,  the  members  of  which  no  French 
soldier  ever  fails  to  salute — "  and,"  a  poilu  told  me,  "  so  soon 
as  your  men  get  here  to  the  front  in  force,  I  know  we  shall 
feel  thus  toward  them  all." 

Our  greatest  danger  has  been  only  that  of  not  realizing 
all  that  we  planned  and  promised  and  that,  when  it  was 
announced,  our  Allies  hoped  of  us  and  believed.  With  the 
arrival  of  every  regiment  of  American  troops  in  France — 
not  laundry-men  or  lens-grinders  only,  however  necessary 
these  may  be ;  but  fighting  men  in  fighting  trim — that  danger 
has  diminished.  Now  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared — 
thanks  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  have  at  last  a  fighting 
army — a  splendidly  fighting  army — in  France.  It  was  the 
American  Na\y  that  made  this  possible,  and  the  American 
Navy  did  it  without  once  straining  the  friendship  of  our 
Allies  or  threatening  their  faith  in  our  forces  afloat. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  written  by  a 
famous  English  Admiral.  It  was  addressed  to  that  fleet  of 
destroyers  which  was  our  first  fighting  aid  to  England,  and 
which,  on  being  asked,  as  it  arrived,  when  it  would  be  ready 
to  fight,  replied:    "  We  are  ready  now!  " 

Queenstown,  4th  May,  1918. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  United  States  men-of* 
war  at  Queenstown,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  officers  and  ratings  for  the  skill,  energy  and  unfailing  good 
nature  which  they  have  all  consistently  shown,  and  which  qualities 
have  so  materially  assisted  the  war  by  enabling  the  ships  of  the  Allied 
Powers  to  cross  the  ocean  in  comparative  freedom. 

To  command  you  is  an  honour,  to  work  with  you  is  a  pleasure,  and 
to  know  you  is  to  know  the  best  traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Lewis  Bayly,  Admiral, 

Commander-in-Oiief. 

Reginald  Wright  Kauffman. 


WITH  THE  CONVOY 


BY  HENRY  B.  BESTON 


THE  ARMED  GUARD 

When  the  Germans  began  to  sink  our  unarmed  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  announced  that  they  intended  to  continue 
that  coui-se  of  action,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  the  only 
possible  military  answer  to  this  infamous  policy  lay  in  arm- 
ing every  ship.  There  were  obstacles,  however,  to  this  de- 
fensive program.  We  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  what  was 
essentially  a  legal  controversy  with  the  Germans,  a  con- 
troversy in  which  the  case  of  America  and  civilization  was 
stated  with  a  clarity,  a  sincerity,  and  a  spirit  of  idealism 
which  perhaps  only  the  future  can  justly  appreciate.  We 
could  not  afford  to  weaken  our  case  by  involving  in  doubt 
the  legal  status  of  the  merchantman.  The  enemy,  driven 
brilliantly  point  by  point  from  the  pseudo-legal  defenses  of 
an  outrageous  campaign,  had  taken  refuge  in  quibbling — 
"  the  ship  was  armed,"  "  a  gun  was  seen,"  "  such  vessels  must 
be  considered  as  war  vessels."  We  all  know  the  sorry  story. 
For  a  while  our  hands  were  tied.  Then  came  om*  declara- 
tion of  war,  which  left  our  Navy  free  to  take  protective 
measures.  The  merchantmen  were  fitted  with  guns  and 
given  creAvs  of  Navy  gimners.  This  service  devoted  to  the 
protection  of  the  merchant  ship  is  known  as  "  the  Armed 
Guard." 

It  was  not  long  before  tanker  and  tramp,  big  merchant- 
man and  grimy  collier  sailed  from  our  ports  fully  equipped. 
Vessels  whose  helplessness  before  the  submarine  had  been 
extreme,  the  helplessness  of  a  wretched  sparrow  gripped  in 
the  talons  of  a  hawk,  became  fighting  units  which  tiie  sub- 
marine encountered  at  her  peril.     Moreover,  finding  it  no 
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longer  easy  to  sink  ships  with  gunfire,  the  submarines  were 
forced  to  make  greater  use  of  their  torpedoes,  and  this 
in  turn  compelled  them  to  attempt  at  frequent  intervals  the 
highly  dangerous  voyage  to  the  German  bases  on  the  Bel- 
gian coast.  Today,  practically  everything  afloat  sailing  un- 
der an  Allied  register  is  armed.  Sometimes  the  gun  crews 
are  British ;  sometimes  American.  The  cooperation  between 
the  two  Navies  is  at  once  friendly  and  scientific. 

The  guns  with  which  the  vessels  were  equipped  are  of 
the  best,  and  the  gun  crews  have  been  recruited  from  the 
trained  personnel  of  the  fleet.  One  occasionally  hears,  aboard 
the  greater  vessels,  lamentations  for  gimners  who  have  been 
sent  on  to  the  Guard.  These  crews  consist  of  some  half 
dozen  men  under  the  command  of  a  chief  petty  oflicer. 
A  splendid  record,  theirs.  They  have  been  in  action  time 
and  time  again  against  the  Germans,  have  certainly  de- 
stroyed submarines,  and  are  constantly  saving  ships.  There 
is  many  a  fine  tale  in  the  records  of  crews  who  kept  up  the 
battle  till  the  tilt  of  their  sinking  vessel  made  the  firing 
of  the  gun  an  impossibility.  So  far,  the  gunners  on  the 
merchant  ships  have  come  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  attention. 
But  there  is  another  and  important  side  of  the  Armed  Guard 
service  which  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  called  to  the  public 
notice.    I  mean  the  work  of  the  signal  men  of  the  Guard. 

The  arming  of  the  merchant  ships  was  the  first  defensive 
measure  to  be  adopted;  the  second,  the  gathering  of  mer- 
chantmen into  escorted  groups  known  as  convoys.  Now 
a  convoy  has  before  it  several  definite  problems.  If  it  is 
to  make  the  most  of  its  chances  of  getting  through  the 
German  ambush,  it  must  act  as  a  well  coordinated  naval 
unit,  obeying  orders,  answering  signals,  and  performing  des- 
ignated evolutions  in  the  manner  of  a  battleship  squadron. 
For  instance,  convoys  follow  certain  zigzag  plans,  prepared 
in  advance  by  naval  experts.  Frequently  these  schemes  are 
changed  at  sea.  Now  if  all  the  vessels  cnange  from  plan  X 
to  plan  Y  simultaneously,  all  will  go  well,  but  if  some  delay, 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  most  dangerous  confusion,  perhaps 
a  collision.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  keep  twenty  or  so  boats 
zigzagging  in  convoy  fonnation,  and  travelling  in  a  general 
direction  eastward  at  the  same  time.  Merchant  captains 
have  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  these  strict  orders,  no 
easy  task  for  some  old-fashioned  masters;  merchant  crews 
have  had  to  be  educated  to  the  discipline  and  method  of 
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naval  crews.  Moreover,  there  have  been  occasional  foreign 
vessels  to  deal  with,  and  the  problem  presented  by  a  foreign 
personnel.  In  order,  therefore,  to  assure  that  communica- 
tion between  the  guide  ship  of  the  convoy,  and  its  attendant 
vessels  which  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  an  abused  word,  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  the  Navy  places  its  keenest 
signalman  on  the  vessels  which  require  them.  These  sailors 
send  and  receive  signals  by  flag,  by  international  flag  code, 
by  "  blinker  "  and  by  semaphore.  The  wireless  is  used  as 
little  as  possible  between  the  various  vessels  of  the  merchant 
fleet,  indeed,  practically  not  at  all. 

The  system  of  signalling  by  holding  two  flags  at  various 
angles  is  fairly  familiar  since  a  number  of  organizations  be- 
gan to  teach  it,  and  the  semaphore  system  is  the  same  system 
carried  into  action  by  two  mechanical  arms.  The  method 
called  "  Blinker "  has  a  Morse  alphabet,  and  is  sent  by 
exposing  and  shutting  off  a  light,  the  shorter  exposures 
being  the  dots,  the  longer  exposures,  the  dashes.  Sometimes 
"  blinker  "  is  sent  by  the  ship's  searchlight,  a  number  of  hori- 
zontal shutters  attached  to  one  perpendicular  rod  serving 
to  open  and  close  the  hght  aperture.  One  used  to  see  the 
same  scheme  on  the  lower  halves  of  old-fashioned  window 
blinds.  The  international  flag  code  is  perhaps  the  hardest 
signal  system  to  remember.  It  requires  not  only  what  a 
naval  friend  calls  a  good  "  brute  **  memory,  but  also  a  good 
visual  memory.  Many  have  seen  the  flags,  gay  pieces  of 
various  striped,  patched,  chequered,  and  dotted  bunting  remi- 
niscent of  a  Tokio  street  fair.  The  signal  man  must  learn 
the  flag  alphabet,  committing  to  memory  the  colors  and  their 
geometric  arrangement ;  he  must  also  learn  the  special  signi- 
fication of  each  particular  letter.  For  instance,  one  letter 
of  the  alphabet  stands  for  "  I  wish  to  communicate  " ;  there 
are  also  numbers  to  remember,  phrases,  and  sentences.  If 
a  signalman  cares  to  specialize,  he  can  study  certain  minor 
systems,  for  instance,  the  one  in  which  a  dot  and  a  dash 
are  s\TTiboh*zed  by  different  colored  lights.  A  signalman 
must  have  a  good  eye,  a  quick  brain,  and  a  good  memory. 
It  is  a  feat  in  itself  to  remember  what  one  has  already  re- 
ceived while  continuing  to  receive  a  long,  perhaps  compli- 
cated message.  Because  of  these  intellectual  requirements, 
you  will  find  among  the  signalmen  some  of  the  cleverest  lads 
in  the  Navy,  "  Giles  "  is  such  a  lad,  "  Idaho  "  another,  and 
"  Steve  **  was  always  "  on  the  job." 
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The  Guard  has  its  barradu  in  a  great  American  pork. 
One  sees  there,  the  men  being  sorted  out,  equipped  for  their 
special  service,  and  assigned  to  their  posts.  A  fine  lot  of 
real  seafaring  youngsters,  tanned  almost  black.  The  Navy 
looks  after  them  in  a  splendid  fashion.  Said  one  of  the  boys 
to  me,  "  if  I  had  only  known  what  a  wonderful  place  the 
Navy  was,  I'd  been  in  it  long  ago."  The  boys  are  sent  over 
in  the  merchant  ships,  are  cleanly  lodged  in  excellent  hotels 
(»ice  they  get  to  land,  and  are  then  sent  back  on  various 
liners.  The  Armed  Guard  is  a  real  seafaring  service,  and 
its  men  one  and  all  are  touched  by  the  romance  and  mystery 
of  the  sea.  They  have  fallen  in  with  strange  old  tramps 
hurried  from  the  East,  they  have  broken  bread  with  strange 
crews ;  they  have  beheld  the  sea  in  the  sullen  wrath  it  cher- 
ishes beneath  the  winter  skies.  One  and  all  they  have  stood 
by  their  guns,  one  and  all  stood  by  their  tasks,  good,  sturdy 
American  lads,  gentlemen  unafraid. 

GOING  ABROAD 

Giles,  who  had  just  been  sent  to  the  Armed  Guard  from 
the  fleet,  was  waiting  for  orders  in  a  room  at  the  naval  bar- 
racks. It  was  early  in  the  spring,  the  sun  shone  renewed  and 
clear;  a  hurdy  gurdy  sounded  far,  far  away.  The  big  room 
was  clean,  clean  with  that  hard,  orderly  tidmess  which  marks 
the  habitations  of  men  under  military  rule.  A  number  of 
sailors,  likewise  waiting  for  their  orders  stood  about.  There 
was  a  genuine  sea-going  quality  in  the  tanned,  eager  yoimg 
faces.  The  conversation  dealt  with  their  journeys,  with  the 
ships,  with  the  men,  the  life  aboard,  the  furloughs  in  London. 
''Bunch  of  Danes  .  .  .  good  eats  .  .  .  chucked  Bill  right 
out  of  his  bunk  .  .  .  regular  peach  .  .  .  saw  Jeff  at  the 
Eagle  Hut  ..." 

Presently  a  boatswain  entered.  A  man  somewhere  in  the 
thirties,  brisk  and  athletic.  One  could  see  him  counting  the 
assembled  sailors  as  he  came;  the  numbers  forming  on  his 
soundless  lip.    The  talk  died  away. 

"  How  many  men  here?  "  said  the  boatswain  abruptly. 

Several  of  the  sailors  began  counting.  There  was  much 
turning  round,  a  deal  of  whispered  estimations.  Everyone 
appeared  to  be  looking  at  everybody  else.  Finally  a  deep 
voice  from  a  comer  said: 

"  Thirty-five." 
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"  Anyone  down  for  leave?  " 

Some  half  dozen,  members  of  a  gun  crew  just  home  from 
a  long  journey,  called  out  that  leave  had  been  given  them. 

"  Anybody  on  sick  list?  " 

There  was  no  answer.  In  the  ensuing  silence,  the  boat- 
swain checked  off  the  answers  on  his  list. 

"  I  suppose  you  all  want  to  go  out." 

"  Sure! " 

"  Get  in  line."  The  boatswain  backed  away,  and  looked 
with  an  official  eye  at  the  sturdy  group. 

"  All  here,  pack  up  and  stand  by.  At  eleven  o'clock 
have  all  your  baggage  at  the  drill  office.  I'll  send  a  man  up 
to  get  the  mail." 

The  line  broke  up,  keen  for  the  coming  adventure.  Giles, 
the  signalman,  walked  at  a  brisk  pace  to  his  quarters.  You 
would  have  seen  a  lad  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  be- 
tween medium  height  and  tall,  and  unusually  well  built. 
Some  years  of  wresthng,  he  had  won  distinction  in  this  sport 
at  school,  had  given  him  a  tremendously  powerful  neck  and 
chest,  but  with  all  the  strength  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
beefiness.  The  friendliest  of  brown  eyes  shone  in  the  hand- 
some, well-poised  head,  he  had  a  delightful  smile,  always  a 
sign  of  good  breeding.  In  habit  he  was  industrious  and  per- 
severing, in  manner  of  life  clean  and  true  beyond  reproach. 
Giles  is  an  American  sailor  lad,  a  real  "  gob,"  and  I  have  de- 
scribed him  at  some  length  because  of  this  same  reality.  The 
sooner  we  get  to  know  our  sailors  the  better. 

Back  in  his  quarters,  he  busied  himself  with  packing  his 
bag.  Now  packing  one  of  those  cylindrical  bags  is  an  art  in 
itself.  First  of  all,  each  garment  must  be  folded  or  rolled 
in  a  certain  way,  the  sleeve  in  this  manner,  the  collar  in  that 
(it  is  all  patiently  taught  at  training  stations),  then  the  arti- 
cles themselves  must  be  placed  within  the  bag  in  an  orderly 
arrangement,  and  last  of  all,  toilet  articles  and  such  gear 
must  be  stowed  within  convenient  reach.  A  clean  smell  of 
freshly  washed  clothes  and  good,  yellow  kitchen  soap  rose 
from  the  tidy  bundles.  In  went  an  extra  suit,  "  those  trous- 
ers are  real  broadcloth,  don't  get  'em  nowadays,  none  of 
that  bum  serge  they're  trying  to  wish  on  you,"  a  packet  of 
underwear  tied  and  knotted  with  wonderful  sailor  knots,  and 
last  of  all  handkerchiefs,  soap,  and  other  minor  impediments 
done  up  in  blue  and  red  bandanna  handkerchiefs.  You  sim- 
ply put  the  articles  on  the  handkerchiefs  and  knot  the  four 
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comers  neatly  over  the  top.  There  you  have  the  sailor.  Only 
at  sea  does  one  realize  to  what  an  extent  the  bandanna  hand- 
kerchief is  a  boon  to  mankind.  When  the  bag  was  packed, 
it  was  a  triumph  of  industry  and  skill.  Shouldering  it,  the 
sailor  walked  to  the  drill  office.  He  was  early.  A  substantial 
luncheon  had  been  prepared.  Just  before  noon,  a  fleet  of 
"  buses  "  took  them  to  the  pier. 

The  day  was  clear  but  none  too  warm,  and  great  buffet- 
ing salvoes  of  dust-laden  wind  blew  across  the  befouled  and 
busy  waters  of  the  port.  A  young,  almost  boyish  ensign, 
gave  each  man  his  final  orders,  and  a  kind  of  identification 
slip  for  their  captains.  The  sailors  of  the  Guard,  wearing 
reefers  and  with  round  hats  jammed  tightly  on  their  heads, 
stood  backed  against  a  wind  that  curled  the  wide  ends  of 
their  blue  trousers  close  about  their  ankles.  Presently, 
grimy,  hot,  and  pouring  out  coils  of  brownish,  choking  smoke, 
a  big  ocean  gomg  tug  glided  over  to  the  wharf,  and  took 
them  aboard.  Then  beUs  rang,  the  propeller  churned,  and 
the  tug  turned  her  corded  nose  down  the  bay.  The  convoy 
lay  at  anchor  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  roads.  A  miscellane- 
ous lot  of  vessels,  mostly  of  British  registration ;  some  new, 
some  very,  very  old.  The  pick  of  the  group  was  a  fine  large 
vessel  with  an  outlandish  Maori  name;  Giles  heard  later 
that  she  had  just  been  brought  over  from  New  Zealand. 
The  inevitable  grimy  decked  tankers,  and  ammoniacal  mule 
boat  completed  the  lot.  An  American  cruiser  lay  at  the 
very  head  of  the  line,  men  could  be  seen  moving  about  on 
her,  and  there  was  much  washing  flapping  in  the  wind.  The 
tug  went  from  vessel  to  vessel,  landing  a  signal  man  here, 
a  gun  crew  there.  One  by  one  the  lads  clambered  aboard 
to  shouts  of  "  See  you  later,"  and  "  Soak  'em  one  for  me." 
Giles  was  almost  the  last  man  left  aboard  the  tug.  Presently 
he  darted  off  busily  to  a  clean  little  tramp  camouflaged  in 
tones  of  pink,  gray,  and  rusty  black.  The  tug  slid  alongside 
caressingly.  There  were  more  bells;  a  noise  of  churning 
of  water.  Over  the  side  of  the  greater  vessel  leaned  a  nimi- 
ber  of  the  crew,  a  casual  curiosity  in  their  eyes.  Seafaring 
men  in  dingy  jerseys  opening  at  the  throat  and  showing  hairy 
chests.  A  putty-facea  ship's  boy  watched  the  show  a  little 
to  one  side.  Presently  an  officer  of  the  ship,  young,  deep 
chested  and  with  a  freshly  healed,  puckering,  star-shaped 
wound  at  the  left  hand  comer  of  his  mouth,  came  briskly 
down  the  deck,  and  stood  by  the  head  of  the  ladder. 
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Giles  caught  up  his  bag,  clambered  aboard,  and  reported. 
The  officer  brought  him  to  the  captain.  Then  when  formali- 
ties were  over,  the  second  mate  took  him  in  charge,  and  as- 
signed the  lad  his  quarters  and  his  watches. 

The  convoy  set  sail  the  next  morning  just  as  a  pale,  cold, 
and  unutterably  laggard  dawn  rose  over  a  sea  stretching, 
vast  and  empty,  to  the  clearly  marked  line  of  a  distant  and 
leaden  horizon.  The  escorting  cruiser,  flying  a  number  of 
flags,  was  the  first  to  get  under  way ;  and  behind  her,  followed 
the  merchantmen  in  their  allotted  positions,  each  ship  flying 
its  position  flag. 

Giles  watched  the  departure  from  the  bridge.  Behind 
him  the  city  rose  silent  above  the  harbor  mist ;  ahead,  rich  in 
promise  of  adventure  and  romance,  lay  the  great  plain  of  the 
dark,  the  inhospitable,  the  unsullied,  the  heroic  sea. 

GRAIN 

This  is  "  Idalio's  "  story.  He  told  it  to  me  when  I  met 
him  coming  home  early  this  summer.  We  were  crossing  in 
a  worthy  old  transatlantic  which  has  since  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  Idaho,  at  his  ease  in  the  deserted  smoking  room, 
unfolded  the  adventure.  "  Idaho,  U.  S.  N.,"  we  called  him 
that  aboard,  is  a  very  real  personage.  I  think  he  told  me 
that  he  was  eighteen  years  old, — ^medium  height,  solidly  built, 
wholesome  looking.  The  leading  characteristic  of  the  yoimg, 
open  countenance  is  intelligence,  an  intelligence  that  has 
grown  of  itself  behind  those  clear  gray  eyes,  not  a  power 
that  has  grown  from  premature  contact  with  the  world.  Un- 
til he  joined  the  Navy,  I  imagine  that  Idaho  knew  little  of 
the  world  beyond  his  own  magnificent  West.  I  consider  him 
very  well  educated;  he  declares  that  preferring  life  on  his 
father's  ranch  to  knowledge,  he  cut  high  school  after  the  sec- 
ond year.  He  is  a  great  reader,  and  likes  good,  stirring 
poetry.  He  is  an  idealist,  and  stands  by  his  ideals  with  a 
fervor  which  only  youth  possesses.  And  I  ought  to  add 
that  Idaho,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  friends,  is  "  one  first- 
class  signal  man."  This  is  Idaho's  story,  pieced  together 
from  his  own  recital,  and  from  a  handful  of  his  letters. 

The  crowd  aboard  the  naval  tug  was  so  festive  that  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  such  a  lot  of  scuffling,  punching,  imitation 
boxing  and  jollying  generally  that  Idaho  did  not  see  the 
vessel  to  which  he  had  been  assigned  till  the  tug  was  close 
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alongside.  Then,  hearing  his  name  called  out»  the  lad  caught 
up  his  haggage,  and  wa£ed  on  into  the  open  side  of  a  vast, 
disreputable  tramp.  The  lad  later  learned  that  she  had  been 
brought  from  somewhere  in  the  China  Sea.  The  Sebastopol, 
heaven  knows  where  she  originally  got  the  name,  was  a  ship 
that  had  served  her  term  in  the  west,  had  grown  old  and  out 
of  date,  and  then  been  purchased  by  some  Oriental  firm.  Out 
there,  she  had  carried  on,  always  seaworthy  in  an  old  fash- 
ioned way,  always  excessively  dirty,  always  a  day  over  due. 
When  the  submarine  had  made  ships  worth  their  weight  in 
silver,  the  Sebastopol  must  have  been  almost  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  ghost.  Presently,  the  war  brought  the  old 
ship  back  to  England  again.  Her  return  to  an  English  har- 
bor must  have  resembled  the  return  of  a  disreputable  rela- 
tive to  an  anxious  family.  And  in  England,  in  some  tre- 
mendously busy  shipyard,  they  had  patched  her  up,  added 
a  modem  electrical  equipment  and  even  gone  to  the  length 
of  new  boilers.  But  her  engines  they  had  merely  timed  up, 
and  as  for  her  ancient  hull,  that  they  had  dedicated  to  the 
mercy  of  the  gods  of  the  sea. 

Once  aboard,  and  assigned  to  his  station  and  watches, 
the  lad  had  leisure  to  look  over  his  companions.  The  Sehas- 
topol  carried  a  crew  from  Liverpool,  and  was  oflScered  by 
three  Englishmen  and  a  little  Welsh  third  mate.  The  cap- 
tain, a  first  mate  of  many  years*  experience,  to  whom  the 
war  had  given  the  chance  of  a  ship,  was  in  the  forties;  tall 
and  with  a  thin,  stem  mouth  under  a  heavy  brown  mustache ; 
the  first  mate  was  a  mere  youngster;  the  second,  a  middle 
aged  volunteer,  the  third,  an  undersized,  excitable  Celt  with 
gray  eyes  and  coal  black  hair  touched  with  snow  white  above 
the  ears.  The  Welshman  took  a  liking  for  Idaho;  used  to 
question  him  in  regard  to  the  West,  being  especially  keen 
to  know  about  ''  opportunities  there  after  the  war."  He 
had  a  brotlier  in  Wales  whom  he  thought  might  share  in  a 
farming  venture.  Of  the  captain  the  lad  saw  very  little ;  and 
the  first  mate  was  somewhat  on  his  dignity.  Practically  every 
man  of  the  crew  had  been  torpedoed  at  least  once,  many 
had  been  injured,  and  had  scars  to  exhibit.  All  had  pic- 
turesque tales  to  tell,  the  gruesomest  ones  being  the  favorites. 
The  best  narrator  was  a  fireman  from  London,  a  man  of 
thirty  with  a  lean  chest  and  grotesquely  strong  arms;  he 
would  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  bunk  or  a  chair  and  tell  of  sudden 
thundering  crashes,  of  the  roaring  of  steam,  of  bodies  lying 
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on  the  deck  over  which  one  tripped  as  one  ran,  of  water 
pouring  into  engine  rooms,  and  of  boilers  suddenly  vomiting 
masses  of  white  hot  coal  upon  dazed  and  scalded  stokers.  It 
was  the  melodrama  of  below  the  water  line.  Then  for  days 
the  narrator  would  keep  silent,  troubled  by  a  pain  in  one 
of  his  fragmentary  teeth.  All  the  men  kept  their  few  be- 
longings tied  in  a  bundle,  ready  to  seize  the  instant  trouble 
was  at  hand.  The  cook  complained  to  Idaho  that  he  had 
lost  a  gold  watch  when  the  Lady  Esther  was  torpedoed  off 
the  coast  of  France,  and  advised  him  paternally  to  keep  his 
things  handy.  One  of  the  oilers,  a  good  natured  fellow  of 
twenty-eight  or  nine,  had  been  a  soldier,  having  been  inva- 
lided out  of  the  service  because  of  wounds  received  late  in 
the  summer  on  the  Somme.  He  would  tell  of  an  Australian 
cousin  who  "  went  west."  An  interesting  lot  of  men  for  an 
American  boy  to  be  tossed  with,  particularly  for  a  lad  as 
intelligent  and  observing  as  our  Idaho.  The  boy  was  pleased 
with  his  job  and  worked  well.  He  did  not  have  very  much 
to  do.  Signalling  aboard  a  convoyed  ship  though  a  frequent 
business,  is  not  an  incessant  one.  He  knew  that  his  work 
would  come  at  the  entrance  to  the  zone.  Sometimes  he  picked 
up  messages  intended  for  others,  "  Mt.  Ida,  you  are  out  of 
line,"  "  Vulcaman,  keep  strictly  to  the  prescribed  zigzag 
plan."  Now  he  would  see  the  SiUcian  asking  for  advice;  now 
there  would  be  a  kind  of  telegraphic  tiff  between  two  of  tiie 
vessels  of  the  ''  Keep  further  away,  hang  you,"  order. 
Twenty  ships  running  without  lights  through  the  ambush 
of  the  sea  twenty  ships,  twenty  pledges  of  life,  satisfied  hun- 
ger, .  .  .  victory.  In  other  days,  one*s  world  at  sea  was 
one's  ship,  a  convoy  is  a  kind  of  solar  system  of  solitary 
worlds.  Hour  after  hour,  the  assembled  ships  straggled 
across  the  great  loneliness  of  the  sea. 

The  crew  had  a  grievance.  It  was  not  against  their  of- 
ficers, but  against  His  Majesty's  Government,  against  "  a 
bloody  lot  of  top  hats."  A  recent  regulation  had  forbidden 
sailors  to  import  food  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  the 
dreams  of  stocking  up  "  the  missus'  "  larder  with  American 
abundance  had  come  to  naught.  Idaho  says  that  there  was 
an  engineer  who  was  particularly  fierce.  "  Don't  we  risk 
our  lives  I  arsk  yer,"  he  would  say,  "  bringing  stuff  to  fill 
their  deleted  guts,  and  now  they  won't  even  let  us  bring  in 
a  bit  of  sugar  for  ourselves."  The  rest  of  the  crew  would 
take  up  the  angry  refrain;  a  mention  of  the  food  regula- 
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tions  WM  enough  to  set  the  entire  crew  "grousing"  for 
hours. 

And  then  came  trouble,  real  trouble. 

On  the  fifth  day  out  Idaho,  called  for  his  early  watch, 
found  the  boat  wallowing  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  wind  was 
not  particularly  heavy,  but  it  blew  steadily  from  one  point  of 
the  compass,  and  the  seas  were  running  dark,  wind-flecked, 
and  high.  The  Sehastopol,  accustomed  to  the  calm  of  east- 
em  seas,  was  pitching  and  rolling  heavily.  Presently  the 
cargo  began  to  shift.  Now,  to  have  the  cargo  shift  is  about 
the  most  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  vessel.  One 
never  can  tell  just  when  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mass 
will  be  displaced,  and  when  that  contingency  occurs,  the  big 
iron  ship  will  roll  over  as  casually  and  as  easily  as  a  dog  be- 
fore the  fire.  It  takes  courage,  plenty  of  coiu'age,  to  keep 
such  a  ship  running,  especially  if  you  are  down  by  the  boil- 
ers or  in  the  engine  room.  You  have  to  be  prepared  to  find 
yourself  lying  in  a  corner  somewhere  looking  up  at  a  ceiling 
which,  strange  to  say,  has  a  door  in  it.  The  Sebnstopol  leaned 
away  from  the  wind  like  a  stricken  man  crouching  before  a 
pitiless  enemy;  the  angle  of  her  smokestack  more  than  any- 
thing else  betraying  the  alarming  list.  In  her  stricken  con- 
dition, the  ship  seemed  to  become  more  than  ever  personal 
and  human.  Presently  her  old  plates  bulged  somewhere, 
and  she  began  to  leak. 

The  vessel  carried  a  cargo  of  grain,  in  these  days  more 
than  ever  a  cargo  epical  and  symbolic ;  a  holdf ul  of  rich  grain, 
grain  engendered  out  of  fields  vast  as  the  sea,  bred  by  the 
fruitful  fire  of  the  sun,  rippled  by  the  passing  of  winds  from 
the  mysterious  hills,  grain,  symbolic  of  satisfied  hunger, 
life  .  .  .  victory.  A  cargo  of  grain,  life  to  those  on  land,  to 
those  on  board,  danger  and  the  possibility  of  a  violent  if 
romantic  death.  The  crew,  too  occupied  with  the  emergency 
to  curse  the  stevedores,  ran  hither  and  thither  on  swift,  ob- 
scure errands.  And  the  weather  grew  steadily  worse,  the 
leak  increasing  with  the  advance  of  the  storm.  Down  below, 
meanwhile,  a  force  of  men  hardly  able  to  keep  their  balance, 
buffeted  here  and  there  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  work- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  choking  dust,  transferred  a  number 
of  bags  from  one  side  to  another.  Unhappily,  the  real  mis- 
chief was  due  to  grain  in  bins,  and  with  this  store  little  could 
be  done.  And  always  the  water  in  the  hold  increased  in 
depth. 
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The  pumps  .  .  .  orders  had  been  given  to  start  them 
directly  the  leak  was  noticed.  Three  minutes  later  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  pipes,  fouled  with  grain,  refused  to  work. 
They  saw  bubbles,  steam,  a  trickle  of  water  that  presently 
stopped,  and  lumps  of  wet  grain  that  someone  might  have 
chewed  together  and  spat  forth  again.  Idaho  did  a  lot  of 
signalling  in  code  to  the  guide  ship  of  the  convoy.  The 
Sebastopol  began  to  drop  behind.  An  order  being  given  to 
sleep  up  on  the  boat  deck  so  as  to  be  ready  to  leave  at  any 
instant,  the  men  dragged  their  bedding  to  whatever  shelter 
they  could  find.  The  Captain  appeared  never  to  take  any 
time  off  for  sleep.  Day  after  day,  through  heavy  seas,  under 
a  sky  torn  and  duty  as  a  rag,  the  old  Sebastopol,  listing  badly 
and  sodden  as  cold  porridge,  carried  her  precious  cargo  to 
the  waiting  and  hungry  east.  Giving  up  all  hope  of  keeping 
up  with  her  sisters,  she  fell  behind,  now  straggling  ten,  now 
fifteen  miles  astern.  At  length  the  weather  changed;  the 
sea  became  smooth,  blue  and  sparkling,  the  sky  radiant  and 
clear. 

Then  the  destroyers  came.  There  was  a  parley,  and  the 
other  vessels  of  the  convoy  zigzagged  wildly  for  a  while  in 
order  to  allow  the  Sebastopol  to  catch  up.  But  in  spite  of 
all  attempts,  the  old  ship  fell  behind  again  and  was  suf- 
fered to  do  so,  lest  the  others,  compelled  to  adopt  her  slow 
speed,  be  seriously  handicapped  in  their  race  down  the 
gauntlet.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  leak  had  gained 
alarmingly ;  there  was  even  talk  of  abandoning  the  vessel  and 
taking  to  the  boats.  A  try  was  made  to  pump  out  the  boat 
with  an  ancient  hand  engine.  The  contrivance  clogged 
almost  at  once.  According  to  Idaho,  it  was  much  like  trying  to 
pump  out  "  a  thick  bran  mash  such  as  they  give  sick  calves." 
And  they  were  only  two  days  from  land.  Barely  afloat,  just 
crawling,  and  with  the  submarine  zone  ahead  of  them.  .  .  . 
But  the  gods  were  kind,  and  the  old  boat  and  the  solitary 
destroyer  went  down  the  channel  and  across  the  Irish  sea 
as  safely  as  clock-work  toys  across  a  garden  pool.  Yet  they 
passed  quite  a  tidy  lot  of  wreckage.  Nearer  .  .  .  nearer 
all  the  time,  till  late  one  afternoon  two  big  tugs  raced  to 
meet  them  at  the  mouth  of  a  giant  estuary.  The  Sebastopol 
was  at  the  end  of  her  tether.  Another  day,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  case  of  taking  to  the  boats.  .  .  .  The  tugs  hurried 
her  into  a  waiting  dry  dock. 

Idaho,  his  papers  signed,  his  bag  upon  his  shoulder,  got 
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into  a  little  tender  which  was  to  take  him  over  to  the  harbor 
landing.  Looking  up,  he  saw  some  of  the  crew  leaning  over 
the  rail.  .  .  .  They  grinned  with  friendly,  soot-streaked 
faces,  waved  their  arms.  .  .  .  The  Sehastopol  was  safe, 
the  rich  cargo  of  grain,  the  life-giving  yellow  grain  was  safe. 
.  .  .  The  tug  slid  off  into  the  busy,  noisy  riverway. 

And  thus  came  Idaho  of  the  Armed  Guard  to  the  Be- 
leaguered Isles. 

THE  RAID  BY  THE  RIVER 

The  convoy  of  merchantmen,  after  a  calm,  quite  imevent- 
ful  voyage  across  the  ambushed  sea,  put  into  a  port  on  the 
Channel  for  the  night,  and  the  foUowing  morning  dispersed 
to  their  various  harbors.  Some  sort  of  coast  patrol  boat 
"  not  much  bigger  than  an  Admiral's  launch  " — ^the  words 
are  those  of  my  friend  Steve  Jordan  of  the  Armed  Guard, 
took  the  S.S.  Snowdon  under  her  metaphorical  wing,  and 
brought  her  up  the  Thames.  This  Snowdon  was  one  of  a 
fleet  of  twelve  spry  little  tramps  named  for  the  principal 
mountains  of  the  kingdom,  a  smart,  well-equipped,  well- 
ordered  product  of  the  Tyne.  Steve,  quick,  clever  and  alert, 
had  got  along  capitally  with  the  "  luneys."  His  particular 
pals  were  a  pair  of  twin  lads  about  his  own  age,  young, 
English,  blond,  and  grey-eyed;  young,  slow  to  understand 
a  joke,  honest,  good-tempered,  and  sincere.  I  have  seen  the 
post-card  photograph  of  themselves  which  they  gave  Steve 
as  a  parting  gift.  Steve  himself  is  a  Yankee  from  the  word 
go,  a  genuine  Yankee  from  somewhere  along  the  coast  of 
Maine.  He  stands  somewhat  below  medium  height,  is  lean 
faced  and  lean  bodied,  his  eyes  twinkle  with  a  shrewd  good 
humor.  A  great  lad.  He  tells  me  that  his  people  have  been 
seafaring  folk  for  generations. 

The  Snowdon,  escorted  by  her  tiny  guard,  ran  down  the 
coast,  entered  the  Thames  estuary,  passed  the  barriers,  and 
finally  resigned  herself  to  the  charge  of  a  tug.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  mass  of  London  began  to  enclose  them;  they 
became  conscious  of  strange,  somewhat  foul,  land  smells; 
the  soot  in  the  air  irritated  their  nostrils.  The  ship  was 
docked  close  after  dusk.  The  feeling  of  satisfaction  which 
seizes  on  the  hearts  of  seamen  who  have  successfully  brought 
a  ship  into  port  entered  into  their  bosoms;  everybody  was 
happy — Chappy  in  the  retrospect  of  achievement,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  peace,  security,  good  pay,  and  good  times. 
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Their  vessel  lay  in  a  basin  just  off  a  great  bend  in  the 
river,  in  a  kind  of  gigantic  concrete  swimming  pool  bordered 
with  steel  arc-light  poles  planted  in  rows  like  impossibly 
perfect  trees.  To  starboard,  through  another  row  of  are 
poles  and  over  a  wall  of  concrete,  they  could  see  the  dirty 
majesty  of  the  great  brown  river  and  the  square  silhouetted 
bulks  of  the  tenements  and  warehouses  on  the  other  side. 
To  port  lay  a  landing  stage  some  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
backed  by  a  huge  warehouse  over  whose  dingy  roof  two 
immense  chimneys  towered  like  guardians.  The  space  stank 
of  horse;  the  river  had  lost  the  clean  smell  of  the  sea,  and 
breathed  a  reek  of  humanity  and  inland  mire.  A  mean 
cobble-stoned  street  led  from  a  comer  of  the  landing  space 
past  wretched  tenements,  fried  fish  shops,  and  pawnbrokers' 
windows  exhibiting  second-rate  nautical  instruments,  con- 
certinas, and  fraternal  emblems.  It  was  all  surprisingly 
quiet. 

Steve,  hospitably  invited  to  remain  aboard,  went  to  the 
starboard  rail  and  stood  studying  the  river.  The  last  smoky 
light  had  ebbed  from  the  sky;  night,  rich  and  strewn  with 
autumnal  stars,  hung  over  the  gigantic  city,  and  a  moon  just 
passing  the  first  quarter  hung  close  by  the  meridian,  and 
shone  reflected  in  the  pool-like  basin  and  the  river's  moving 
tide.  One  of  the  huge  chimneys  suddenly  assumed  a  great, 
creamy-curling  plume  of  smoke  which  dissolved  mysteriously 
into  the  exhalations  of  the  city.  From  down  in  the  crew's 
quarters  came  the  musical  squeals  of  a  concertina,  and  occa- 
sional voices  whose  words  could  but  rarely  be  distinguished. 
The  arc  lights  by  the  basin  edge  suddenly  flowered  into  a 
dismal  glow  of  whitish  yellow  light  strangled  by  the  opaque 
hoods  and  under  cups  affixed  by  the  anti-aircraft  regulations. 
Another  concertina  sounded  further  down  the  street.  The 
moonlight,  like  a  kind  of  supernal  benediction,  fell  on  smoke- 
stack and  funnel,  on  shining  grey  wire  and  solemn,  rusted 
anchor,  on  burnished  capstain  and  finger-smudged  door. 
Heat  haze,  flowing  in  a  swift  and  glassy  river,  shone  above 
the  smokestack  in  the  moon. 

Suddenly  Steve  heard  down  the  street  a  sustained  note 
from  something  on  the  order  of  a  penny  whistle,  and  an 
instant  later  a  window  was  flung  up  and  a  figure  leaned  out. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman. 
Then  the  same  whistle  was  blown  again  several  times  as  if 
by  a  conscientious  boy,  and  a  factory  siren  with  a  sobbing 
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human  ciy  rose  over  the  warehouses.  At  the  same  moment 
the  lights  about  the  deck  flickered,  clicked  and  died.  There 
was  a  confused  noise  of  steps  behind,  there  were  voices — 
"  Hey,  listen  1 "  "  Wot's  that?  "  (the  last  in  pure  cockney) , 
and  a  questioning,  doubting  Thomas  voice  said,  "  A  raid?  " 
The  figure  of  the  captain  was  seen  on  the  bridge.  One  of 
the  ship's  boys  went  hurryiiig  round,  doing  something  or 
other,  probably  closing  doors.  The  twins  strolled  over  to 
Steve,  and  informed  him  in  the  most  casual  manner  that 
they  were  in  for  a  raid.  It  was  Steve's  first  introduction  to 
British  unemotionalism,  and  I  imagine  that  it  rather  let  him 
down.  He  saj^^s  that  he  himself  was  "  right  up  on  his  tip- 
toes." He  also  had  a  notion  that  bombs  would  begin  to  rain 
from  the  sky  directly  after  the  warning.  The  twins  soon 
made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  warning  was  given  when  the 
raiders  were  picked  up  on  the  east  coast,  and  that  there  was 
generally  some  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to  wait  before 
"  the  show  "  began.  Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  in  the 
group  would  steal  a  look  at  the  pale  worlds  beyond  the 
serried  chimney  pots,  and  at  the  moon,  guiltless  accomplice 
of  the  violence  and  imbecilities  of  men. 

Presently  a  number  of  star  shells  burst  in  fountains  of 
coppery  bronze.  Every  hatch  covered,  every  port  and  win- 
dow sealed,  the  Snowdon  awaited  the  coming  of  the  raiders. 
Whistles  continued  to  be  heard,  faint  and  far  away.  From 
no  word,  tone  or  gesture  of  that  English  crew  could  one 
have  gathered  that  they  were  in  the  most  dangerous  quarter 
of  the  city.  For  the  one  indispensable  element  of  a  London 
raid  is  the  attack  on  the  waterfront,  the  attack  on  the  ships, 
the  ships  of  wood,  the  ships  of  steel,  the  hollow  ships  through 
which  imperial  Britain  lives. 

There  is  little  to  be  seen  in  a  London  raid  unless  you 
happen  to  be  close  by  something  struck  by  a  bomb.  The 
affair  is  almost  entirely  a  strange  and  terrible  movement  of 
sound,  a  rising,  catastrophic  tide  of  sound,  a  flood  of  thim- 
dering  tumult,  a  slow  and  sullen  ebb. 

"  There!    'Ear  that?  "  said  someone. 

Far  away,  on  the  edge  of  the  Essex  marshes  and  the 
moonlit  sea,  a  number  of  anti-aircraft  guns  had  picked  up 
the  raiders.  The  air  was  full  of  a  faint  sullen  murmur,  con- 
tinuously as  the  roar  of  ocean  on  a  distant  beach.  Search- 
light beams,  sweeping  swift  and  mechanical,  appeared  over 
London;  the  pale  rays  searching  the  black  islands  between 
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the  dimmed  constellations  like  fingers  of  the  blind.  They 
descended,  rose,  glared,  met,  melted  together.  The  sullen 
roaring  grew  louder  and  nearer,  no  longer  a  blend,  but  a 
sustained  crescendo  of  pounding  sounds  and  muffled  crashes. 
A  belated  star  shell  broke,  and  was  reflected  in  the  river. 
A  police  boat  passed  swiftly  and  noiselessly,  a  solitary  red 
spark  floating  from  her  funnel  as  she  sped.  .  .  .  The  roar- 
ing gathered  strength  .  .  .  The  guns  on  the  coast  were 
still;  now  one  heard  the  gims  on  the  inland  moors,  the  guns 
in  the  fields  beyond  quiet  little  villages,  the  guns  lower  down 
the  river  .  .  .  they  were  following  the  river  .  .  .  now 
the  guns  in  the  outer  suburbs  .  .  .  now  the  guns  in  the 
very  London  spaces — ring,  crash,  tinkle,  roar,  pound!  The 
great  city  flung  her  defiance  at  her  enemies.  Steve  became 
so  absorbed  in  the  tumult  that  he  obeyed  the  order  to  take 
shelter  below  quite  mechanically.  A  new  sound  came  scream- 
ing into  tl.vjir  retreat,  a  horrible  kind  of  whistling  zoom,  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  pound.  Steve  was  told  that  he  had  heard 
a  bomb  fall.  "  Somewhere  down  the  river."  .  .  .  Nearer, 
instant  by  instant,  crept  the  swift,  deadly  menace.  A  lonely 
fragment  of  an  anti-aircraft  shell  dropped  clanging  on  the 
steel  deck. 

"  You  see,"  explained  one  of  the  twins  in  the  careful, 
passionless  tone  that  he  would  have  used  in  giving  street 
directions  to  a  stranger,  "  the  Huns  are  on  their  way  up  the 
river,  dropping  a  kettle  on  any  boat  that  looks  like  a  good 
mark,  and  trying  to  set  the  docks  afire.  The  docks  always 
get  it.    Listen! " 

There  was  a  second  **  zoom,"  and  a  third  close  on  its  heels. 

"  Those  are  probably  on  the  *  Aetna '  basins,"  said  the 
other  twin.  "  Their  aim's  beastly  rotten  as  a  rule.  If  this 
light  were  out,  we  might  be  able  to  see  something  from  a 
hatchway.  Mr.  Millen  (the  first  mate)  makes  an  awful  filss 
if  he  finds  anyone  on  deck.  I  know  what's  what,  let's  go  to 
the  galley ;  there's  a  window  that  can't  be  shut."  .  .  .  The 
three  lads  stole  off.  Beneath  a  lamp  turned  down  to  a  bluish 
yellow  flame  the  older  seamen  waited  placidly  for  the  end 
of  the  raid,  and  discussed,  sailor  fashion,  a  hundred  irrelevant 
subjects.  The  darkened  space  grew  chokingly  thick  with 
tobacco  smoke.  And  the  truth  of  it  was  that  every  single 
sailor  in  there  knew  that  the  last  two  bombs  had  fallen  on 
the  "  Aetna  "  basins,  and  that  the  Snowdon  would  be  sure 
to  catch  it  next.    By  a  trick  of  the  gods  of  chance,  the  vessel 
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happened  to  be  alone  in  the  basin,  and  presented  a  shining 
mark.    The  lads  reached  the  galley  window. 

By  crowding  in,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  could  all  see. 
The  pool  and  its  concrete  wall  were  hidden;  the  window 
opened  directly  on  the  river.  Presently  came  a  lull  in  the 
tumidt,  and  during  it  Steve  heard  a  low,  monotonous  himi, 
the  song  of  the  raiding  planes.  More  fragments  of  shrapnel 
fell  upon  the  deck.  The  moon  had  traveled  westward,  and 
lay,  large  and  golden,  well  clear  of  the  town.  The  winter 
stars,  bright  and  inexorable,  had  advanced  .  .  .  the  city 
was  fighting  on.  Suddenly  the  three  boys  heard  the  omi- 
nous  aerial  whistle,  one  of  the  twins  slammed  the  window 
to,  and  an  instant  later  there  was  a  sound  within  the  dark 
little  galley  as  if  somebody  had  touched  off  an  enormous 
invisible  rocket,  ...  a  frightful "  zoom  "  and  impact  .  .  . 
silence.  They  guessed  what  had  happened.  A  bomb  in- 
tended for  the  Snowden  had  fallen  into  the  river.  Later, 
somewhere  on  land,  was  heard  a  thundering  crash  which  shook 
the  vessel  violently.  A  pan  or  something  of  the  kind  hang- 
ing on  the  galley  wall  fell  with  a  startling  crash.  "  G^t  out 
of  there,  you  boys,"  called  the  cook.  Ship's  galleys  are 
sacred  places,  and  are  to  be  respected  even  in  air  raids.  And 
then  .  .  .  even  more  slowly  and  gradually  than  it  had 
gathered  to  a  flood,  the  uproar  ebbed.  The  firing  grew 
spasmodic,  ceased  within  the  city  limits,  .  .  .  lingered  as  a 
distant  rumble  from  the  outlying  fields,  and  finally  died 
away  altogether.  The  sailors,  released  by  a  curt  order,  came 
on  deck.  The  top  of  the  concrete  wall  was  splashed  and 
mottled  with  dark  puddles  and  spatters  of  water.  .  .  .  All 
agreed  that  the  bomb  had  fallen  "  bloody  close."  The  peace 
of  the  abyss  ruled  above.  Far  down  the  river  there  was  an 
unimportant  fii«. 

Said  Steve:  "  I  certainly  was  sore  when  I  didn't  have 
any  excitement  on  the  way  over  in  the  convoy,  but  after  that 
night  in  the  Snowdon  I  decided  that  being  with  the  Armed 
Guard  let  you  in  for  some  real  stuff.    It's  a  great  service." 

With  which  opinion  all  who  know  the  Guard  will  agree. 

Henry  B.  Beston. 


"FREEDOM"  OF  THE  PRESS? 


BY   RICHABD   BARRY 


There  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day  a  control  of  the 
press  and  a  suppression  of  vital  news  and  public  discussion 
which  it  is  difficult  to  parallel  in  English-speaking  countries 
unless  one  goes  back  to  the  time  of  King  James.  As  yet  the 
eclipse  is  only  partial,  but  unless  effective  attention  is  called 
to  we  f act»  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  it  may  become  total. 

Fundamentally,  the  laws  regarding  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  before  our  dec- 
laration of  war.  It  is  the  general  conviction,  therefore,  that 
free  speech  and  a  free  press  still  exist.  Everyone  agrees  that 
on  the  subject  of  disloyalty  there  can  be  no  equivocation,  and 
the  ordinary  mental  attitude  of  the  average  American  toward 
this  problem  is  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  to  be  in  some  measure  curtailed  if  that  is  the  price  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  suppression  of  all  disloyalty.  However, 
the  question  remains :  Are  the  powers  now  exerted  by  various 
departmental  heads  at  Washington  used  solely  for  the  gen- 
erally sanctioned  purpose  of  suppressing  disloyalty? 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  in  considering  these  facts,  that 
the  President  in  his  own  person  is  aware  of  the  full  extent 
of  their  indirect  bearing,  or  even,  in  many  instances,  of  their 
direct  bearing.  They  are  largely  the  result  of  an  assumed 
authority  only  partially  committed  to  his  appointees.  The 
President,  in  the  minds  of  many,  symbolizes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  No  one  wiU  impute  to  that  a  wrong 
intent;  but,  under  its  cloak,  many  wrongs,  some  unwittingly, 
some  with  intent,  may  be  committed. 

To  consider  impartially  this  matter  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  record. 
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Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press,  and  the  other  news  agencies  volun- 
tarily announced  that  they  would  send  to  their  clients  only 
such  material  as  should  confonn  to  the  Governmental  re- 
quirements. While  the  attempt  was  made  to  have  this  ap- 
pear a  restriction  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  circula- 
tion of  any  information  of  value  to  the  enemy,  it  became  in 
effect  a  political  control  denying  circulation,  through  these 
accepted  channels,  of  all  facts  which  it  is  proper  that  the 
American  public  should  know,  but  which  certam  agents  of 
the  Administration  might  not  desire  to  have  circulated. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  method  used  by  these  agencies 
in  recording  so  momentous  a  matter  as  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Sub-Conunittee  on  Military  Affairs  on  aircraft  con- 
ditions. This  report  was  undoubtedly  of  stupendous  detailed 
interest  to  the  country.  Yet  only  one  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Times,  carried  it  in  full,  to  the  extent  of  an  entire  page. 
The  Associated  Press  sent  out  little  more  than  a  column, 
largely  generalizations,  and  very  evidently  a  dispatch  pre- 
viously submitted  to  official  '*  guidance."  As  Senator  Lodge 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate :  *'  Our  enemies  know  the 
contents  of  the  report,  our  Allies  know  the  contents  of  it, 
and  the  only  people  who  do  not  know  about  it  are  the  people 
of  the  United  States."  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  the  ones  who  had  the  most 
right  to  know  what  a  committee  of  Senators  had  to  say  after 
full  investigation  of  the  aircraft  situation. 

Those  who  think  that  the  activities  of  the  Government  in 
suppressing  newspapers  have  been  directed  only  against 
pro-German  publications  should  consider  what  happened  to 
those  who  presumed  to  go  beyond  the  reports  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  other  recognized  news  bureaus  and  pub- 
lished, from  their  own  sources,  more  complete  details  about 
this  aircraft  investigation.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
for  instance,  a  newspaper  certainly  not  radical  in  its  editorial 
policy  and  unusually  conservative  in  its  news  policy,  was 
denied  circulation  for  three  days  as  a  punishment  for  its  pub- 
lication of  and  comment  on  the  aviation  report.  The  Detroit 
News,  for  the  same  reason,  was  barred  from  circulation  in 
Canada,  where  it  usually  sends  80,000  copies.  The  absurd- 
ity of  this  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Montreal  Star, 
the  direct  rival  of  the  News  for  its  Canadian  circulation, 
published  the  aircraft  report  almost  in  full  and,  of  course. 
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with  impunity.  The  New  York  Times  has  always  been  a 
stalwart  supporter  of  the  Administration  and  has  never  been 
accused  of  divulging  military  secrets ;  yet  its  foreign  edition 
containing  the  aviation  report  was  suppressed  without  noti- 
fication. 

In  commenting  on  these  facts  Senator  Liodge  said  to  me, 
in  an  authorized  interview : 

The  purpose  of  the  Government  is  plain.  If  material  appears 
which  the  Government  says  cannot  be  sent  abroad,  that  will  tend  to 
make  every  newspaper  refuse  to  publish  that  matter.  The  eflFect  of 
this  Governmental  order  would  be  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any- 
thing relating  to  the  aircraft  situation  in  the  newspapers  by  refusing 
the  mails  to  them  to  go  abroad.  All  important  newspapers  send  more 
or  less  copies  to  Europe.  If  the  publication  of  any  matter  will  prevent 
their  going  abroad,  cost  them  money,  involve  the  loss  of  postage  and 
all  of  that,  of  course,  they  will  omit  such  matter  altogether,  and  it 
will  never  reach  the  American  people. 

The  order  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  cutting  down  the  space 
to  be  used  by  newspapers,  further  separates  the  American  people  from 
their  sources  of  information.  Whatever  was  the  design  of  this  order, 
the  effect  is  unmistakable.  It  can  only  result  in  the  very  considerable 
reduction  of  special  correspondence  and  special  articles  in  all  news- 
papers. The  available  space  that  will  be  left,  newspapers  will  be 
obliged  to  use  for  such  necessary  items  as  the  casualty  lists,  official 
reports,  and  a  certain  amount  of  restricted  news  from  the  battle-front. 
By  this  sweeping  order  the  Government  has  very  considerably  reduced, 
if  it  has  not  entirely  eliminated,  the  volume  of  special  interpretation 
sent  from  Washington  and  other  important  centers. 

Therefore  I  look  at  this  order  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  only 
another  step  in  what  is  apparently  a  comprehensive  plan  to  prevent 
Ae  American  people  from  learning  anything  about  the  war,  or  its 
conduct,  except  such  information  as  it  is  desired  shall  be  given  out. 
The  Associated  Press  and  all  other  news  agencies  serving  American 
newspapers  have  agreed  to  submit  to  censorship,  and  the  only  way  in 
whidi  tfiey  can  exist  at  all  is  by  slavishly  obeying  the  behest  of  those 
in  control  of  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  all  this  reports  have  come  to  me  that  many  small 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  fear  to  make  any  independent 
report  of,  or  any  independent  comment  on  the  news  of  the  day  because 
of  coercion,  and  the  attitude  taken  by  most  of  them  is  the  easy  one 
of  preferring  existence  on  the  Government's  terms  rather  than  Ae 
surely  hazardous  one  of  attempting  to  perform  a  difficult  duty  toward 
their  readers. 

In  the  light  of  these  various  facts  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  has  already  reached  that  period  of  darkness  which  it  was  feared 
by  many  of  us  who  predicted  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  would 
arrive  if  extra  constitutional  powers  were  granted  to  the  Government. 
If  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  full  text  and  meaning  of  sudi  a  report 
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as  that  of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Aviation  from  reaching  all 
classes  of  American  citizens,  then  how  are  our  people,  who  deserve 
to  know  the  truth  about  their  war,  for  it  is  emphatically  their  war, 
to  be  sure  that  any  of  the  information  being  served  them  is  reliable? 
If  the  corps  of  specially  trained  writers  accustomed  to  serve  the  news- 
papers from  Washington  and  other  chief  centers  is  to  have  its  oppor- 
tunity for  expression  choked  off,  then  who  henceforth  will  have  confi- 
dence in  the  dry  official  reports,  relieved  only  by  the  questionable 
interpretation  of  an  official  press  bureau? 

These  conditions  do  not  seem  possible  in  America,  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  America  will  tolerate  them  once  it  becomes  fully 
aware  of  their  meaning  and  extent. 

However,  Senator  Lodge  touched  only  the  high  points  of 
the  situation.  For  instance,  he  did  not  mention  the  results 
that  have  come  about  through  the  operation  of  the  Postal 
Zone  Rate  Lav^,  and  v^hich  he  himself »  among  others  in  the 
Senate,  predicted  before  its  passage.  Metropolitan  papers 
have  lost  readers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  lave,  while  to  national  magazines  a  desperate  blow 
has  been  dealt.  It  is  only  metropoh'tan  papers  and  magazines 
which,  by  virtue  of  large  staffs  at  Washmgton  and  elsewhere, 
are  able  to  give  the  whole  American  public  its  accustomed 
complete  news  service.  By  that  I  mean  news  interpreta- 
tion, analysis  of  public  policy.  Smaller  newspapers,  be- 
cause of  mechanical  and  financial  limitations,  are  able  to 
handle  only  local  news,  and  whatever  is  telegraphed  to  them 
by  press  associations.  They  have  not  the  space  to  print  nor 
the  money  to  buy  the  service  of  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant news  agencies  which  'go  behind  the  scenes,  giving 
the  meaning  of  a  Congressional  debate  or  of  the  activities  in 
committee  rooms,  or  of  events  of  political  significance. 

The  press  associations  carry  only  "  inspired  "  news.  They 
give  out  only  what  is  desired  by  departmental  heads  in 
Washington.  They  give  out  no  independent  interpretation 
of  this  news,  and  if  such  an  interpretation  is  attempted  by 
others  it  is  rendered  difficult  by  reduction  of  space  in  large 
newspapers. 

Another  event  which  has  contributed  to  the  isolation  of 
the  smaller  communities  of  America  is  the  order  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  compelling  newspapers  to  discontinue  their 
exchanges.  Larger  dailies  are  not  embarrassed  by  this,  be- 
cause they  pay  cash  for  each  other's  publications.  But  the 
smaller  publisher  who  must  go  down  into  his  pocket  for  the 
metropolitan  papers  he  hitherto  received,  often  cannot  afford 
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to  do  this,  so  he  is  left  without  his  independent  source  of 
genuine  news  material,  curtailed  though  that  is. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Postal  Zone  Rate  Law  and  of 
the  rulings  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  country  editor 
and  the  small  town  are  more  isolated  and  more  provincial 
to-day  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  half  century. 

The  editor  of  the  large  daily,  however,  need  not  feel  any 
too  confident  that  he  is  getting  all  the  news.  The  War  In- 
dustries Board  has  cut  down  the  amount  of  news  matter  that 
large  dailies  may  print,  beginning  September  first.  It  was 
announced  that  this  was  done  to  save  white  print  paper,  five 
tons  of  which  are  being  sent  out  every  day  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's public  agencies.  However,  the  ruling  was  evidently 
not  aimed  primarily  at  paper,  but  at  "  reading  matter." 
Under  this  ruling  the  publisher  is  not  allowed  to  decide  for 
himself  how  much  reduced  space  he  may  give  to  news  edi- 
torial matter  and  how  much  to  advertising,  even  if  he  might 
elect  to  curtail  his  advertising  at  his  own  expense.  The 
ruling  of  the  War  Industries  Board  does  not  permit  him  to 
do  so.  He  is  obliged  to  cut  his  "  reading  matter  "  on  a 
sliding  scale  of  from  five  to  fifty  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  colunms  he  had  previously  published,  althcmgh  no 
restriction  is  placed  on  advertising.  In  the  mind  of  The 
War  Industries  Board,  evidently,  print  paper  consimied  in 
advertising  does  not  deplete  the  country's  stock  as  does  that 
consumed  in  printing  reading  matter. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  this  order  cuts  out  the  trained 
correspondent,  the  special  interpretation  of  news  and  attend- 
ing editorial  comment,  especially  from  contributors,  whether 
these  be  professional  or  political.  In  fact,  it  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  dry  up  at  its  source  the  wellspring  of  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  and  to  force  out  of  existence  for  the  period 
of  the  war  that  small  corps  of  specially  trained  newspaper 
and  magazine  writers  who  have  furnished  the  journalistic 
leaders  of  public  opinion.  Discussion  of  policies,  analysis 
of  news,  the  "  inside  "  of  things  as  they  really  exist,  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  being  stifled. 

If  one  mind  conceived  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  news 
limitation  and  control,  it  did  not  overlook  the  possibility  that 
some  organization  might  find  a  way  to  evade  the  restrictions. 
Apparently  with  this  end  in  view,  the  War  Industries  Board 
has  ruled  that :  "  During  the  war  no  new  paper  shall  be 
established."    No  new  enterprise  has  yet  started  with  suffi- 
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cient  backing  of  courage  and  finances  to  discover  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  uphold  this  order  in  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitutional guarantees  regarding  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Under  present  war  conditions  there  is  no  profit-making 
incentive  to  start  a  new  newspaper.  Labor  is  so  high,  paper 
is  so  high,  machinery  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  advertising  so 
decreased,  the  price-fixing  and  the  limited  production  of 
non-essentials  are  becoming  so  much  more  rigid,  that  it  makes 
the  establishment  of  any  publication  for  profit  practically 
out  of  the  question.  At  the  present  time  the  only  incentive 
for  starting  a  publication  would  be  that  of  providing  a 
genuine  mediimi  for  information  or,  perhaps,  to  plead  a 
special  cause.  A  new  paper  would  not  be  limited  in  the 
amount  of  "  reading  matter  "  it  might  handle,  because  there 
would  be  no  past  record  on  which  to  form  a  basis  for  com- 
puting its  allotment  of  news  matter;  therefore,  the  War 
Industries  Board  ruling  on  the  subject  of  decreased  space 
for  **  reading  matter ''  could  not  be  effective  against  a  new 
publication. 

This  ruling  did  not  make  any  exception.  It  did  not 
specify  that  new  publications  would  be  obliged  to  subject 
themselves  to  supervision.  It  was  simply  a  blanket  order 
covering  any  and  all  possible  publications.  Of  course  no  one 
would  expect  the  Government  to  permit  The  Fatherland  to 
be  revived,  any  more  than  anyone  would  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  sanction  a  paper  called  For  Kaiser  and  Country; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  if  anyone  desired  to  start  a  paper  to 
plead  a  cause  or  champion  a  principle,  such  a  periodical 
would  have  to  die  before  it  was  bom,  just  as  if  it  were  the 
yellowest  pro-German  sheet.  An  illuminative  insight  into 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Governmental  agents  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Baruch,  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  protest  against  this  ruling,  said:  "In  the 
eyes  of  the  Board  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  news- 
paper and  a  factory.'*  In  other  words,  to  Mr.  Baruch  (who, 
so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  is  for  the  moment  the 
spokesman  of  the  Government)  there  seems  no  difference 
between  a  Free  Press  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  production  of  toy  balloons. 

Early  in  August  Mr.  Burleson  announced  that  in  his  very 
great  zeal  to  serve  the  press  he  purposed  to  take  over  the 
"  news  wire  "  so  that  (as  he  disingenuously  announced)  he 
might "  provide  for  the  press  the  most  efficient  wire  faciUties 
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under  Government  control.*'  The  intent  of  this  was  obvious 
to  all  newspaper  men,  for  the  "  news  wire  "  has  long  been 
the  best  organized  function  of  the  entire  telegraph  service. 
It  has  always  been  given  preference  over  market  and  com- 
mercial wires.  It  has  always  been  the  first  wire  up  after  dis- 
asters like  the  Galveston  flood  or  the  San  Francisco  fire.  It 
has  always  been  humanly  perfect ;  it  is  less  in  need  of  atten- 
tion or  improvement  than  any  mechanical  service  in  the 
country. 

Therefore,  one  need  not  be  surprised  when  he  finds  the 
aUegation  made  that  this  bringing  of  the  news-service  under 
the  control  of  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  political  in- 
terests he  represents  means  a  censorship  of  all  news ;  not  by 
the  frank  method  of  the  blue  pencil,  but  by  the  devious 
method  of  official  delay,  holding  it  up  until  its  news  value 
is  lost.  Correspondents  handling  material  obnoxious  to  Mr. 
Burleson  and  his  associates  may  expect  at  any  time  to  hear 
the  plea  that  "  pressure  of  official  business  "  is  requiring  the 
full  capacity  of  the  news  wires.  One  need  not  be  unduly 
imaginative  to  see  how  the  mechanical  control  of  the  Wire 
Service  by  such  a  potentate  may  hamper,  embarrass,  and 
even  paralyze  news,  however  legitimate,  however  vital  to  the 
safe  conduct  of  public  opinion  it  may  be. 

There  is  another  form  of  control  exercised  over  news- 
papers which  defies  all  but  an  official  inquiry.  Its  character 
may  be  only  inferentially  given,  I  quote  the  editor  of  a 
daily  in  Portland,  Maine,  who  said  to  me :  "  Two  editors  of 
my  acquaintance  have  been  called  to  the  phone  recently  by 
local  Government  officials  who  notified  them  that  if  further 
material  of  the  nature  mentioned  was  published  their  papers 
would  be  suppressed."  This  occurred  just  previously  to 
the  Maine  election  early  in  September.  The  matter  referred 
to  was  solely  Republican  political  propaganda.  Its  only 
bearing  on  the  war  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  aimed  to  prevent 
the  election  of  Democrats  in  the  place  of  Republicans  of 
sound  war  records. 

Reports  of  similar  episodes  have  come  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  obvious  reply  is :  "  Why  do  these  edi- 
tors stand  for  it;  don't  they  know  their  rights? "  The  un- 
fortunate fact  remains  that  most  newspapers  wish  to  avoid 
trouble  and  complications,  especially  with  the  Government, 
and  many  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  saying  nothing 
than  to  take  the  chance  of  meeting  the  adverse  criticism  that 
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would  surely  come  if  any  Governmental  action,  just  or  un- 
just, were  leveled  at  them. 

"  Editors  should  know  their  rights,"  Senator  Poindexter 
has  said.  "  If  more  of  them  would  insist  on  these  rights  there 
would  be  less  talk  of  the  use  by  various  Governmental  agents 
of  authority  which  they  do  not  possess  under  the  law.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  any  newspaper  which  will  courageously 
take  a  stand  and  which  sincerely  has  no  desire  to  be  disloyal, 
can  publish  exactly  the  same  material  to-day  that  it  published 
before  the  war.  I  believe  that  many  of  these  unusual  powers 
assumed  by  departmental  heads  would  be  broken  if  so  many 
editors  did  not  invite  their  use." 

The  Nation  recently  showed  fight  and  established  its 
rights  merely  by  threatening  to  carry  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  case  of  its  disbarment  from  the  mails;  it  succeeded  in 
having  the  Post  OfBce  remove  the  ban  against  its  circulation. 
In  describing  its  contention  with  Mr.  Burleson  the  Nation 
said: 

Obviously,  what  happens  to  the  Nation  itself  is,  despite  its  fifty- 
three  years  of  honorable  and  patriotic  service,  of  little  importance  com- 
pared to  the  principles  at  stake.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  dissent  is  a  true 
national  safety  valve;  more  than  that,  it  is  a  mark  of  true  democracy 
without  which  in  war  time  any  pretension  to  democracy  lays  itself 
open  to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy. 

Now,  we  would  not  deny  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  press  in 
war  time.  With  a  censorship  to  avoid  the  leakage  of  military  secrets 
and  to  prevent  incitements  to  treason  and  other  crimes,  everybody, 
except  a  few  extremists,  must  be  in  sympathy.  But  the  difficulty  about 
our  censorship  is  that  it  has  not  stopped  there.  .  ,  .  It  seems  that  he 
(Mr.  Burleson)  no  longer  merely  seeks  to  prevent  sedition  and  treason, 
but  aims  to  control  public  opinion. 

If  one  paper  can  win  this  fight  for  a  free  press,  any 
paper  can  win  it.  We  are  not  as  badly  off  as  when  Milton 
wrote  his  Areopagitica.  Yet  each  week  requires  its  new 
Areopagitica. 

RiCHABD  Barry. 


PAN- AMERICANISM  AND  THE  WAR 


BY   DANA   G.    MUNRO 


FsoM  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  South  and  Central  America 
has  been  pro- Ally.  France,  the  great  contemporary  repre- 
sentative of  Latin  culture,  naturally  commanded  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  group  of  nations  which  for  a  century  had  drawn 
upon  her  for  inspiration  in  literature,  science  and  art.  Eng- 
land had  long  held  the  leading  place  in  the  conunerdal  and 
financial  relations  of  the  southern  continent,  and  was  liked 
and  respected.  German  WeltpoUHk  and  German  Ktdtur, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  conceptions  which  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans could  neither  understand  nor  appreciate.  Germany's 
attack  on  her  neighbors  appeared  to  them  an  unprovoked 
and  unjustifiable  aggression, — a  defiance  of  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  which  the  weaker  countries  of 
America  had  rightlj^  regarded  as  the  sacred  and  indispen- 
sable guarantee  of  their  own  independent  existence. 

German  diplomatic  agents  made  a  determined  attempt 
to  change  the  prevailing  point  of  view  by  a  propaganda  which 
in  scope  and  assiduousness  far  surpassed  that  undertaken  by 
any  of  the  Entente  Allies.  Until  the  British  blockade  al- 
most entirely  cut  off  communication  with  the  home  country, 
great  quantities  of  periodicals,  printed  in  Spanish  and 
copiously  ilhistrated,  were  distributed  among  the  people  of 
the  various  countries,  and  many  native  newspapers,  through 
purchase  or  bribery,  were  made  advocates  of  the  Teutonic 
cause.  This  work  was  seconded  bv  the  endeavors  of  the 
numerous  and  generally  respected  German  commercial  colo- 
nies,^  who  used  all  of  their  personal  and  financial  influence 
to  check  the  growth  of  pro- Ally  sentiment.  In  most  of  the 
Latin  American  republics,  however,  this  propaganda  had 
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relatively  little  effect.  The  inability  of  the  Latin  mind  to 
comprehend  the  Teutonic  point  of  view,  and  the  accmnulat- 
ing  and  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  barbarities  conmiitted  by 
the  invading  armies  in  Belgium  and  France,  made  worse 
than  futile  the  efforts  of  official  propagandists  and  paid 
agitators  to  win  sjnmpathy  for  the  German  cause. 

Until  the  beginning  of  1917,  however,  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  Allies  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  deeply 
interested  spectator.  The  conflict  was  regarded  as  one  which 
concerned  Europe  alone,  although  it  inflicted  severe  hard- 
ships upon  many  non-European  countries,  and  there  was  no 
thought  that  any  of  the  American  Governments  might  find 
itself  compelled  to  abandon  the  neutrality  which  each  had 
naturally  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  The  situa- 
tion changed  with  the  events  which  led  to  the  declaration  of 
war  upon  Germany  by  the  United  States.  The  proclamation 
of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  was  a  blow,  not  only 
against  the  rights  and  the  honor  of  all  neutrals,  but  against 
the  vital  interests  of  countries  so  dependent  upon  foreign 
commerce  as  are  the  majority  of  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics. Germany's  action,  and  the  response  of  the  United 
States,  had  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  conflict,  to  which  it 
was  impossible  for  the  other  nations  of  the  continent  to  re- 
main indifferent. 

Jealousy  of  North  American  leadership,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  resentment  because  the  Washington  Government 
had  previously  refused  to  co-operate  with  them  in  adopting 
a  common  policy  for  the  defense  of  neutral  rights,  made 
many  of  the  South  and  Central  American  governments  re- 
luctant to  accede  at  once  to  President  Wilson's  suggestion 
that  they  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  in  severing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
nevertheless  officially  expressed  their  cordial  approval  of  our 
action.  Two  of  our  nearest  neighbors  at  once  prepared  to 
render  active  military  aid,  while  several  others  proffered  the 
use  of  their  harbors  for  our  naval  forces.  As  the  summer 
passed,  one  nation  after  another  broke  off  relations  with 
Germany  or  formally  abandoned  its  neutrality.  An  ex- 
amination of  their  state  papers  and  of  the  correspondence 
from  them  in  the  files  of  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  a  study  of  the  press  of  the  Latin  American  capitals 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  makes  it  clear  that  the  attitude 
of  our  southern  neighbors  towards  the  war,  since  April,  1917, 
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has  been  influenced  not  only  by  the  losses  which  they  them- 
selves have  suffered  as  the  result  of  the  submarine. campaign, 
but  also  by  their  friendship  for  the  United  States.  It  was 
impossible,  they  declared,  for  them  to  hold  aloof  when  their 
great  neighbor  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  defense  of 
its  rights  against  aggression  by  a  European  Power.  The 
Latin  American  republics  which  have  spontaneously  offered 
us  their  support  have  been  inspired  by  a  new  ideal  of  Pan- 
Americanism,  the  depth  and  the  force  of  which  have  not  been 
adequately  appreciated  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  country  to  act  was  Cuba.  Her  Congress  de- 
clared war  on  Germany,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  on  April  7, 
1917,  after  President  Menocal  had  declared  that  the  BLepub- 
lic  could  neither  remain  indifferent  to  that  country's  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  nor  "  hold  itself  aloof 
or  apart  from  the  noble  and  valiant  attitude  assumed  by  the 
United  States."  Cuba,  he  said,  was  bound  to  her  North 
American  neighbor  by  "  an  intelligence  so  intimate  that  it 
practically  amounts  to  an  alliance  that  shall  at  any  time 
demand  from  Cuba  decided  aid,  but  which  demands  it  with 
greater  force  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  in  which  the 
United  States  is  defending  the  principles  of  human  liberty, 
of  international  justice  and  of  honor,  and  the  security  of 
free  and  independent  nations,  which  see  their  rights  and  most 
vital  interests  threatened."  Cuba's  assistance  has  been  a  fac- 
tor of  no  small  importance  in  our  war  preparations.  She  has 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  four  CJerman  ships  which 
had  been  in  her  ports  since  August,  1914,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  her  Government  with  our  Food  Administration  has 
assured  the  most  effective  distribution  of  her  immenselv  im- 
portant  sugar  crop.  Her  navy  has  not  only  established  a 
patrol  of  her  own  coast,  but  is  also  reported  to  be  guarding 
other  portions  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Our  Government  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  the  value  of  her  aid  by  subscribing 
for  one-half  of  her  $80,000,000  war  loan.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Cuban  flag  is  not  more  often  displayed  in 
the  streets  of  our  cities  beside  the  flags  of  our  other  partners 
in  the  war,  for  we  have  no  ally  which  has  shown  a  more  im- 
selfish  and  whole-hearted  determination  to  assist  in  the  defeat 
of  the  common  enemy. 

Panama's  decision  was  no  less  prompt  and  emphatic.  On 
the  day  after  the  United  States  declared  war.  President  Val- 
de*  informed  the  world  by  proclamation  that  "  the  Panama- 
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nian  Nation  will  lend  its  decided  aid  to  the  United  States  of 
America  against  any  enemies  who  execute  or  attempt  to 
execute  hostile  acts  against  Panamanian  territory  or  against 
the  Panama  Canal,  or  who  in  any  way  injure  or  attempt  to 
injure  the  common  interests  of  the  two  coimtries."  A  mili- 
tary force  was  at  once  organized  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  garrison  in  the  canal  zone.  In  this  way,  the  Re- 
public's minister  at  Washington  informed  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, Panama  showed  her  gratitude  to  the  United  States 
and  "  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  proposes  to  share  with 
them  their  good  or  evil  fortune,  placing  at  their  disposal  her 
modest,  but  undiminished  portion  of  sacrifices  in  this  hour 
of  trial  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  liberty  of  the 
world." 

The  first  South  American  country  to  enter  the  war  was 
Brazil,  the  largest  and  the  most  populous  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
Powers.  This  republic  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
April  11,  1917,  because  of  the  sinking  of  one  of  her  mer- 
chant vessels.  On  May  29  of  the  same  year  she  revoked  her 
neutrality,  in  so  far  a^  the  United  States  was  concerned.  In 
doing  this,  her  ambassador  declared  to  the  State  Department, 
she  "  recognized  the  fact  that  one  of  the  belligerents  is  a  con- 
stituent portion  of  the  American  continent,  and  that  we  are 
bound  to  that  belligerent  by  traditional  friendship  and  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  defense  of  the  vital  interests  of 
America  and  the  accepted  principles  of  law."  A  month  later, 
by  revoking  her  neutrality  between  the  Entente  Allies  as 
a  whole  and  the  Central  Powers,  the  republic  virtually  be- 
came a  participant  in  the  war.  Her  navy  joined  the  Allied 
patrol  in  the  South  Atlantic,  assuming  the  task  of  guarding 
her  long  coast  line,  and  measures  were  taken  to  protect  her 
ships  from  attack  in  the  war  zone.  The  forty-six  German 
ships  lying  in  her  harbors,  aggregating  240,000  tons,  were 
seized,  and  were  chartered  by  the  French  Government,  which 
placed  them  in  service  between  America  and  Europe.  The 
republic  formally  declared  war  upon  Germany  on  October 
26,  1917.  Meanwhile  her  people  had  seized  the  first  oppor- 
timity  to  show  their  approval  of  the  Government's  action  by 
greeting  with  immense  enthusiasm  an  American  squadron 
under  Admiral  Caperton  which  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Brazil's  immediate  neighbor,  Uruguay,  has  also  emphati- 
cally expressed  her  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  United 
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States  is  the  cause  of  the  entire  American  continent.  On 
June  18,  1917,  the  republic  frankly  offered  the  use  of  her 
ports  to  our  navy,  declaring  that "  no  American  coimtry  which 
in  defense  of  its  rights  may  find  itself  in  a  state  of  war  with 
nations  of  another  continent  shall  be  treated  as  a  belligerent." 
Admiral  Caperton*s  squadron  soon  afterward  visited  Monte- 
video, where  officers  and  men  were  feted  as  they  had  been 
at  Rio.  Despite  the  enthusiastic  Pan- Americanism  of  the 
press  and  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  a  final  rupture 
with  Germany  did  not  take  place  until  autunm.  The  delay 
was  due,  apparently,  to  the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  act  in  concert  with  Argentina.  In  October,  1917,  when 
it  became  clear  that  the  Government  of  that  country  was 
determined  to  remain  neutral,  President  Viera  informed  the 
Uruguayan  Congress  that  "  it  is  now  impossible  to  remain 
longer  as  simple,  passive  spectators  in  this  world  struggle, 
in  which  the  supreme  interests  of  democracy,  which  are  also 
our  interests,  are  in  conflict  with  the  autocracy  of  the  German 
Empire, — ^in  which  countries  united  to  Uruguay  by  an  identi- 
cal community  of  ideals  are  participating,  to  whom  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  give  our  aid  and  moral  support."  The 
Congress  at  once  voted  to  sever  all  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  German  Empire. 

The  same  sentiment  of  Pan-American  solidarity  had 
meanwhile  found  expression  in  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
In  Central  America,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica  had  broken  with  Germany  and  had  offered  to  the 
United  States  the  use  of  their  territorial  waters  for  military 
purposes.  "  Guatemala,"  her  minister  in  Washington  de- 
clared, "  from  the  first  has  adhered  to  and  supported  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  of  international  justice, 
and  .  .  .  has  always  considered  itself  in  unity  with  your 
great  nation  in  the  lofty  principles  which  it  has  so  wisely  pro- 
claimed for  the  good  of  humanity."  Honduras,  "  bound  by 
common  interests  and  by  the  sentiment  of  American  solidar- 
ity," announced  that  she  had  "  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  cause 
which  your  Government  maintains  in  this  conflict,"  and  prof- 
fered her  "  decided  co-operation,  all  that  may  be  possible." 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  expressed  like  sentiments.  When 
the  fifth  Central  American  Republic,  Salvador,  was  asked 
to  define  her  position,  she  replied  that,  as  an  American  na- 
tion, she  "  could  not  but  recognize,  in  the  conflict  between 
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the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  solidarity  which  unites 
her  with  the  great  Republic  of  the  North,  in  view  of  the  spirit 
of  Pan- Americanism  which  must  prevail  between  the  coun- 
tries of  this  continent;  and  for  the  same  reason  her  state  of 
neutrality  could  not  lead  her  to  consider  the  United  States  as 
a  belligerent  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  international 
law."  More  recently,  Guatemala  and  Honduras  have  for- 
mally declared  war  upon  Germany. 

On  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador  have  severed  relations  with  Germany.  Bolivia, 
which  had  protested  strongly  against  the  submarine  cam- 
paign as  early  as  February,  1917,  declaring  that  she  stood 
with  the  United  States  in  tiie  defense  of  neutral  rights,  dis- 
missed the  German  minister  at  La  Paz  on  April  18  of  the 
same  year.  Peru  had  not  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  On  September  9, 
1917,  her  Senate  declared  that  "  the  international  policy  of 
Peru  must  be  inspired  in  the  principle  of  solidarity  of  the 
nations  of  the  continent  with  the  Umted  States,  in  harmony 
with  the  ideals  of  international  justice  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson."  On  September  26,  the  republic  peremptorily 
demanded  satisfaction  within  eight  days  for  the  destruction 
of  a  Peruvian  sailing  vessel  by  a  German  submarine.  Fail- 
ing to  receive  a  favorable  reply,  she  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  on  October  5.  Ecuador  took  the  same 
action  two  months  later.  She  had  already  made  clear  her 
attitude  when  the  former  German  minister  at  Lima,  who  was 
accredited  to  Ecuador  also,  expressed  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing her  capital,  for  she  had  informed  this  diplomat  that  her 
Government  felt  that  it  could  not  receive  him  without  doing 
violence  to  the  principles  of  American  solidarity  which  gov- 
erned her  foreign  policy. 

Besides  these  twelve  countries,  three  of  the  smaller  Latin 
American  republics  had  also  indicated  their  readiness  to  sup- 
port the  United  States.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  had  broken  with  Germany  soon  after  the 
United  States  had  declared  war.  Paraguay,  shut  oflp  from 
the  world  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  had  expressed  her 
regret  "  that  military  operations  of  the  German  Empire,  op- 
posed to  the  principles  and  conventions  on  which  the  rights 
of  neutrals  are  foimded  and  regulated  in  marine  warfare, 
have  forced  the  United  States  of  America  to  appeal  to  arms 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  rule  of  law  by  the  recovery  of  those 
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rights,"  and  had  declared  that  "  Paraguay  and  its  Govern- 
ment in  these  moments  accompanies  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  American  Government  with  the  most  lively 
sympathy." 

At  the  present  time,  in  fact,  there  are  only  five  Latin 
American  countries  which  have  not  made  an  emphatic  official 
demonstration  of  their  sympathy  with  the  Allied  cause  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  These  are  Colombia, 
where  the  bitter  feeling  caused  by  the  secession  of  Panama  is 
still  so  strong  that  we  can  hardly  hope  for  any  manifestation 
of  friendship  from  her  Government;  Venezuela,  whose  mili- 
tary despotism  has  shown  itself  to  be  so  strongly  pro-German 
that  the  United  States  has  forbidden  the  export  of  print 
paper  to  the  government-controlled  newspapers;  and  the 
three  more  important  countries,  Mexico,  Chile  and  Argentina. 

In  the  first  weeks  after  the  proclamation  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare,  it  wa^  feared  that  the  rather  strained 
relations  which  at  that  time  existed  between  our  Government 
and  that  of  President  Carranza  might  lead  Mexico  to  assume 
an  unfriendly  attitude  toward  the  United  States,  and  this 
apprehension  was  increased  by  the  publication  of  the  Zimmer- 
man  note  and  by  numerous  incidents  which  appeared  to  indi- 
cate  that  there  was  strong  pro-German  and  anti- American 
feeling  both  in  government  circles  and  among  the  people  as  a 
whole.  A  very  imf  avorable  impression  was  created  by  Presi- 
dent Carranza*s  suggestion,  put  forward  when  it  was  clear 
that  the  United  States  was  about  to  enter  the  war,  that  the 
neutral  Powers  should  unite  in  insisting  that  the  conflict  be 
brought  to  an  end,  and  should  place  an  embargo  on  all  ex- 
ports to  the  belligerents  if  peace  did  not  result.  Although 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  are  still  maintained, 
there  have  been  many  indications  that  the  wave  of 
Pan-Americanism  which  has  swept  through  other  parts 
of  Latin  America  has  not  been  without  effect  upon  pubUc 
sentiment  in  Mexico.  The  republic  probably  could  not,  and 
should  not,  take  any  part  in  the  war  in  her  present  exhausted 
condition,  but  she  might  undoubtedly  aid  the  United  States 
very  materially  if  she  were  to  dismiss  the  German  diplomatic 
representatives  and  to  adopt  more  effective  methods  for 
checking  the  activities  of  German  agents  in  her  territory. 

Chile  has  endeavored  to  maintain  a  scrupulous  impartial- 
ity throughout  the  war.  Her  position  is  such  that  neutrality 
is  perhaps  her  most  logical  policy.    Her  shipping  is  nearly 
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all  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  continent,  where  it  has  suffered 
no  loss  as  the  result  of  the  submarine  campaign,  and  her 
commercial  and  iBnancia^  relations  with  both  groups  of  bel- 
ligerents have  been  of  very  great  importance  in  her  economic 
development.  Her  feeling  towards  the  United  States  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  less  friendly  than  that  of  the  other  West 
Coast  Powers,  and  has  not  been  improved  by  a  few  very  dis- 
agreeable diplomatic  incidents  which  have  occurred  during 
the  last  quarter  century.  While  the  majority  of  her  people 
are  probably  pro- Ally,  many  of  the  oflScers  of  her  German- 
trained  army  sympathize  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  one 
portion  of  her  territory  is  inhabited  mainly  by  persons  of 
German  descent.  Furthermore,  internal  political  dissen- 
sions, which  have  resulted  in  frequent  changes  of  cabinets 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  have  prevented  the  formula- 
tion or  consistent  execution  of  any  definite  national  policy. 
It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  she  will  modify  her  present 
attitude  unless  there  is  some  unexpected  development  in  her 
relations  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  groups  of  bellig- 
erents. 

Argentina,  on  the  other  hand,  has  on  several  occasions 
been  on  the  verge  of  a  rupture  with  the  Central  Powers. 
On  April  11,  upon  receiving  Secretary  Lansing's  note  an- 
nouncing the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent Irigoyen  himself  wrote  a  reply  stating  that  his  govern- 
ment "  recognizes  the  justice  of  that  resolution,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  based  upon  the  violation  of  the  principles  of  neutrality 
made  sacred  by  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  have 
ever  been  considered  as  the  definitive  conquests  of  civiliza- 
tion." Public  opinion  and  the  press  have  been  strongly  pro- 
Ally,  and  the  visit  of  Admiral  Caperton's  squadron  to 
Buenos  Aires,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government,  was  made 
the  occasion  for  a  great  manifestation  of  Pan-American 
sentiment.  Relations  with  Germany  were  strained  almost 
to  the  breaking  point  during  the  simimer  of  1917  by  the 
torpedoing  of  three  small  Argentine  ships.  After  some 
weeks  of  tension,  however,  during  which  Argentina  sturdily 
refused  to  recede  from  her  demand  that  her  ships  should  not 
be  attacked  in  the  future  under  any  circumstances,  Germany 
reluctantly  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  and  declared  that 
she  was  confident  that  no  further  incidents  of  a  similar  nature 
would  arise.  This  rather  equivocal  statement  was  accepted 
as  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  assurance  of  the  Argentine 
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minister  at  Berlin  that  he  considered  it  a  promise  not  to 
attack  Argentine  ships  in  the  future.  After  the  revelation 
of  the  spurlos  versenkt  telegrams,  popular  feeling  ran  very 
high,  and  indignant  mobs  destroyed  much  of  the  property 
of  the  German  colony  in  Buenos  Aires.  Both  houses  of 
Congress  passed  resolutions  demanding  that  the  dismissal  of 
the  German  minister  be  followed  by  a  complete  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations;  but  the  president,  who  was  not  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  legislative  body,  disregarded 
this  action  and  accepted  the  German  Government's  formal 
repudiation  of  von  Luxburg*s  expressions.  His  attitude  has 
caused  intense  dissatisfaction  in  Argentina,  and  has  made 
him  the  target  of  severe  criticism  in  foreign  coimtries. 

It  is  not  fair  to  state,  as  the  foreign  press  occasionally  has 
stated,  that  the  attitude  of  Argentina  and  Chile  has  been 
influenced  by  sympathy  with  Germany.  The  chief  motive 
of  their  policy  has  been  their  desire  to  compel  recognition  of 
their  own  importance  as  world  Powers.  As  the  strongest 
non-European  neutrals,  they  have  hoped  to  obtain  this  recog- 
nition from  both  groups  of  belligerents ;  and  they  have  there- 
fore been  loath  to  relinquish  the  advantages  which  their 
present  situation  confers  upon  them  imless  they  could  see  a 
prospect  of  some  material  benefit  to  be  gained  thereby. 
Public  opinion  has  been  sharply  divided  in  regard  to  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued.  In  each  country  the  party 
which  has  favored  neutrality  has  argued  that  the  great  South 
American  republics  could  not  with  dignity  sever  relations 
with  Germany  unless  they  were  prepared  to  make  themselves 
real  factors  in  the  war,  and  that  active  belligerency  would 
involve  financial  burdens  and  social  and  economic  readjust- 
ments which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  face.  Their  utmost 
sacrifices,  it  is  asserted,  would  not  enable  them  to  assume  a 
position  of  importance  among  the  Allies,  whereas  the  main- 
tenance of  a  jealous  neutrality  has  made  it  possible  for 
Argentina,  at  least,  to  seciu-e  from  Germany  diplomatic  con- 
cessions which  even  the  United  States  could  not  obtain.  To 
these  argimients  the  pro- Ally  and  pro- American  party  has 
replied  that  the  hoUowness  of  the  Argentine  diplomatic  vic- 
tories has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Luxburg  revelations, 
and  that  the  only  actual  result  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  has 
been  to  diminish  the  national  prestige  both  in  America  and 
in  Europe.  The  fear  is  expressed  that  if  the  two  republics 
continue  neutral  in  a  war  which  has  now  become  a  contest 
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for  the  preservation  of  Western  civilization,  they  will  forfeit 
the  right  to  count  upon  the  friendship  of  the  Allies  after  the 
return  of  peace,  and  will  consequently  encounter  difficulties 
in  rebuilding  their  commerce  and  in  obtaining  loans  for  the 
development  of  their  natural  resources.  They  will  also  sac- 
rifice, as  indeed  they  have  already  sacrificed,  much  of  their 
influence  with  their  own  neighbors,  neariy  all  of  whom  have 
now  definitely  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  United  States. 

Chile  and  Argentina  have;  been  made  especially  reluctant 
to  abandon  their  neutrality  because  of  their  dislike  of  being, 
or  appearing  to  be,  drawn  into  the  war  in  the  wake  of  the 
United  States.  Arrogant  assertions  by  North  American 
publicists  and  newspaper  writers  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  made  the 
great  Powers  of  the  southern  continent  very  sensitive  about 
following  our  leadership  and  very  jealous  of  their  right  of 
independent  action.  They  resent  the  assumption  that  the 
declaration  of  war  by  their  great  Anglo-Saxon  neighbor  can 
impose  any  obligation  on  them  to  modify  their  attitude* 
toward  either  group  of  belligerents.  This  feeling  is  stronger 
to-day  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been  because  of  their 
disappointment  at  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the 
first  months  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  At  that 
time  the  South  American  representatives  at  Washington  had 
endeavored  to  form  a  Pan-American  concert  for  the  asser- 
tion and  maintenance  of  neutral  rights,  but  their  project  had 
failed  because  our  State  Department  had  refused  to  join 
them  in  any  really  effective  common  action.  This  episode 
created  an  unpleasant  impression  which  did  much  to  dis- 
courage a  united  Latin  American  support  of  our  war  policy. 

Since  our  rupture  with  Germany,  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment has  made  several  attempts  to  form  a  Latin  American 
concert  independent  of  the  United  States,  with  the  dual 
object  of  safeguarding  neutral  rights  in  the  increasingly 
difficult  situation  created  by  our  entry  into  the  war  and  of 
counteracting  the  growth  of  friendly  feeling  towards  our 
cause  among  the  other  republics  of  the  continent.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  President  Irigoyen  had  proposed  that  a  Con- 
gress should  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  for  the  discussion  of 
She  problems  confronting  the  American  neutral  Powers. 
His  suggestion  gave  rise  to  prolonged  negotiations,  which 
were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Before  the  plans 
for  the  meeting  had  taken  definite  shape,  opposition  had  de- 
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vcloped  in  several  quarters,  for  there  were  serious  diflFeraices 
of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  congress  should  go  in  committing 
tiie  nations  which  participated  in  it  to  a  definite  policy  of 
joint  action.  Some  of  the  Powers  interested  wished  that  the 
United  States  should  also  he  invited  to  send  delegates.  The 
authorities  at  Washington  were  known  to  disapprove  of  the 
whole  project,  on  the  ground  that  the  congress  could  hardly 
have  any  useful  result,  and  their  attitude  was  shared  by 
Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Panama,  After  these  countries  had  be- 
come belligerents,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  part 
in  a  congress  of  neutrals,  and  a  meeting  held  without  tiiem 
would  have  lacked  the  Pan-American  character  which  was 
to  have  been  its  chief  feature.  There  was  little  surprise, 
therefore,  when  the  Argentine  Government  announced  in 
July,  1917,  that  the  congress  had  been  indefinitely  postponed 
because  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Powers  invited 
to  attend  and  because  of  tiie  fear  that  its  purpose  might  be 
misinterpreted. 

President  Irigoyen  later  revived  his  project  when  the 
popular  indignation  aroused  by  the  Luxburg  disclosures 
forced  him  to  take  action  of  some  kind  looking  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  his  Government's  policy  towards  Germany ;  but  his 
efforts  met  with  even  less  success  than  during  the  previous 
spring.  Most  of  the  republics  which  had  accepted  his  pro- 
posal at  that  time  had  since  then  despaired  of  realizing  their 
aspirations  for  an  energetic  Pan-American  policy  under 
Argentine  leadership,  and  had  on  their  own  account  broken 
with  Germany  or  revoked  their  neutrality  in  order  that  they 
might  render  active  or  passive  assistance  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  convene  a  Pan-American 
conference  for  the  maintenance  of  neutral  rights,  for  the 
meeting  must  either  include  many  republics  which  have 
already  taken  sides  in  the  war,  or  else  be  limited  to  a  pitiful 
minority  of  the  nations  of  the  continent.  In  either  case,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  it  could  accomplish  an3i;hing  of  impor- 
tance. 

The  attempt  to  create  a  Latin  American  concert  inde- 
pendent of,  if  not  hostile  to,  the  United  States  has  broken 
down  completely  before  the  conviction,  which  has  grown 
stronger  and  stronger,  that  the  interests  and  ideals  for  which 
the  United  States  is  fighting  are  the  interests  and  ideals  of 
all  America.  The  events  of  the  war  have  brought  to  all  of 
the  republics  of  the  Western  hemisphere  a  realization  that 
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their  free  development  depends  upon  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  national  independence  and  international  fair- 
play  over  the  ambitions  of  militaristic  imperialism, — a  real- 
ization which  has  found  vigorous  expression  not  only  in  the 
press  of  the  Latin  American  countries  but  also  in  the  official 
declarations  of  their  governments.  Although  individual 
grievances  and  a  traditional  jealousy  which  is  in  large  part 
a  legacy  of  tactless  North  American  statesmen  of  past  gen- 
erations have  led  a  few  Powers  to  hold  aloof,  the  majority 
of  our  neighbors  have  supported  us  with  a  warmth  of  senti- 
ment which  has  been  a  revelation  even  to  ardent  advocates 
of  Pan- Americanism.  The  action  of  Cuba,  Panama,  and 
Brazil,  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics,  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Haiti,  and  of  Uruguay,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador,  has  revealed  a  spirit  of  continental  solidarity  and 
a  determination  to  support  the  United  States  in  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  American  rights  against  aggression  from 
Europe  which  have  completely  refuted  the  assertions  of  the 
writers  who  not  long  ago  had  been  informing  us  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  outworn  and  that  Pan- Americanism 
was  an  idle  dream.  The  American  continent  is  nearer  to-day 
than  ever  before  to  a  practical  union  for  the  realization  of 
the  principles  enunciated  by  President  Monroe  in  1828,  and 
Pan- Americanism  has  become  a  powerful  international  force, 
which  must  have  far-reaching  significance  after  the  present 
conflict. 

Dana  6.  Munso. 
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JAPAN  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 


WILLIAM  ELLIOT  ORIFFIS 


In  1852,  President  Fillmore  reshaped  the  history  of  the 
world.  By  Perry's  peaceful  expedition  to  Japan,  the  United 
States  was  thrust  westward  and  forward  towards  Asia  and 
the  scene  of  humanity's  future  activities.  In  relatively  the 
same  position  as  that  in  which  England  was  placed  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  our  country  now  found  herself.  Japan 
was  given  new  life.  The  Mikado  was  exalted  from  a  clois- 
tered hermit  to  be  an  Emperor.  Russia  was  speeded  on  her 
race  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  land-hunger  and  desire  of  Czar- 
dom,  to  rule  the  largest  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
bloated  fancy  of  the  Muscovite  was  that  liis  miUtary  power 
excelled  any  on  earth.     Fillmore's  policy  changed  all  this. 

Japan,  when  suddenly  awakened,  found  herself  sur- 
rounded by  ravening  Powers  that  looked  on  all  Asian  terri- 
tory as  so  much  prey  to  be  rent  and  devoured.  By  the 
treaty  of  Aigun,  in  1857,  forced  with  almost  Satanic  di- 
plomacy, Russia  sheared  off  a  piece  of  China  as  large  as 
France,  and  faced  the  Pacific.  Old  Russia's  diplomatic  pro- 
cedures bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  German  mili- 
tary methods  of  today.  The  Great  Bear's  paws  were  now 
planted  on  Saghalien,  Japan's  most  northern  island.  This 
bit  of  land,  the  size  of  New  York  State,  valuable  for  its 
timber,  f  lU's  and  fisheries,  was  of  old  outlined  on  European 
maps  as  undetached,  and  part  of  the  mainland.  Known  to 
the  Japanese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  in  1808-1809 
explored,  mapped,  and  proved  by  them  to  be  an  island. 

On  the  continent,  amid  the  forests  which  clothed  to  the 
water's  edge  both  mountain  and  plain — after  enough  of  the 
tigers  had  been  shot  off — a  Russian  city  was  built  and  given 
a  name  that  was  in  itself  a  defiant  challenge:  Vladivostok, 
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Dominion  of  the  East.  Soon  after  this  the  Czar's  naval 
base  was  moved  from  Kamschatka  to  this  place.  Since  the 
Russians  possessed  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  the 
waters  of  the  northern  Pacific  were  to  become  a  Russian  lake. 
Not  yet  satisfied,  a  Russian  man-of-war  seized  Tsushima, 
and  a  Japanese  soldier  was  killed  while  resisting.  The  Czar's 
marines  then  proceeded  to  plant  the  fields  for  food  in  antici- 
pation of  a  long  stay.  Japan  invoked  the  aid  of  the  British 
navy  and  recovered  her  twin  islands.  Next  the  magnificent 
harbor  of  Masanpo  in  Korea,  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Nippon, 
was  coveted  and  ultimately  occupied,  until  British  diplomacy 
compelled  the  Russians  to  evacuate. 

Amid  such  politics  and  diplomacy,  New  Japan  was  bom. 
Who  should  be  her  friend?  In  1866,  she  sent  her  initial 
mission  of  remonstrance  to  St.  Petersburg.  There,  bleat- 
ings  were  met  with  growls.  Getting  no  satisfaction,  the 
Land  of  Great  Peace  must  revert  to  tusk  and  claw  in  order 
to  live. 

Whether  sword  or  pen  be  the  mightier  has  been  for  ages 
the  theme  of  debate.  In  that  same  year,  1866,  one  Yokoi, 
admirer  of  Jesus  of  Syria  and  Lincoln  of  America,  sent  his 
two  nephews  to  Rutgers  College.  Opening  a  new  era  in 
the  relations  between  Orient  and  Occident,  he  started  a  long 
procession  of  passionate  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  western 
knowledge.  This  has  not  yet  ceased.  In  1918  there  are  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  seven  thou- 
sand students  from  a  hundred  nations.  In  Japan,  by  a  criti- 
cal estimate,  ten  thousand  Japanese  can  speak  English  weU, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  read  it.  Yokoi's  nephews  were 
asked  why  they  came  so  far.  Their  prompt  answer  was 
"  To  learn  how  to  make  big  cannon,  so  we  shall  not  be  con- 
quered by  Russia." 

In  the  end,  brains  won  over  force  and  the  little  one  be- 
came a  strong  nation.  Three  years  later,  in  Kyoto,  Yokoi 
was  assassinated  for  his  hberal,  or  "evil,"  opinions.  Yet 
not  until  he  had  won  four  victories.  He  estabUshed  educa- 
tion as  the  cheap  defense  of  the  nation.  He  secured  tolera- 
tion of  religion.  He  raised  to  manhood  and  citizenship  one 
miUion  outcasts,  for  ages  imreckoned  as  human ;  and,  finally, 
as  Tacitus  would  say,  "  a  brave  man  earns  his  death." 

When  in  1868  Japan  had  to  create,  out  of  feudalistic 
factions,  a  true  nation,  pigmy  Korea  insulted  Japan  for 
being  recreant  to  Oriental  culture.    The  samurai,  mcide  furi- 
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oufl,  eUmared  for  war*  Iwakura  and  Okubo^  heads  cvf  tiie 
embassy,  returning  in  1874  from  America  and  Europe,  op- 
posed invasion  then,  because  Japan  would  ^^  play  into  the 
hands  of  Russia."  The  cost  of  this  prudence  was  the  as- 
sassination of  both  statesmen  and  the  terrible  dvil  war  of 
1877. 

In  any  case,  Russia  meant  advance.  In  1895,  the  Czar's 
envoy,  de  Rosen,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  played  a  secret 
game  in  Tokyo,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  British  minister. 
Sir  Harry  Parkes ;  who  was  wrathful  enough  when  he  found 
himself  hoodwinked.  Enomoto  had  gone  to  the  Czar's  capi- 
tal only  to  come  home  shorn.  De  Rosen  had  all  of  SagfaaUen 
ceded  to  Russia.  ""  In  exchange,"  territory,  already  belong- 
ing to  Japan,  the  Kuriles — the  Smokers,  sterile  islands, 
which  when  not  lost  in  volcanic  clouds,  were  usuallv  invisible 
m  fog— were  condescendingly  "  given  "  her. 

Of  his  worthless  bargain,  Enomoto,  as  we  remember 
well,  was  proud.  He  waxed  eloquent  in  voice  and  print,  urg- 
ing that  all  should  be  silent  and  acquiesce.  Yet  while  no 
man,  Japanese  or  other,  was  still  alive  ^dio  remembers  the 
time  when  Saghalien  was  on  the  maps  as  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent, its  insular  character  being  unsuspected,  there  were 
extant  some  who  called  the  "  Straits  of  Tartary  "  the  "  Mam- 
iya  Straits,"  after  the  Japanese  explorer,  Rinzo  Mamiya. 
In  a  long,  narrow  boat,  especially  constructed,  Mamiya,  in 
1808  and  1809,  had  sailed  past  the  Amur  River  as  far  as 
Nanio  village,  53^  8'.  He  saw,  expanding  to  the  northward, 
the  Saghalien  Gulf,  with  Siberia  on  the  left  and  the  island, 
now  first  demonstrated  to  be  such,  on  the  right.  Japan's 
abundant  literature  shows  how  well  Saghalien  was  known 
and  utilized  by  them  even  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

After  Russia  made  a  penal  colony  of  this  island,  subse- 
quent events  are  well  known.  When  victorious  in  her  war 
with  China,  Russia,  Germany  and  France  pounced  upon  ex- 
hausted Japan,  to  bar  her  access  to  the  Asian  continent.  For 
since  Japan  woke  up,  to  become  a  trading  nation,  after  the 
Townsend  Harris  treaty  of  1859,  her  hope  and  idea,  which 
has  ever  dominated  her  policy,  was  to  keep  the  trade  routes 
to  Europe  open.  Hers  has  ever  been  the  "  open-door  " 
policy. 

It  was  a  dramatic  event,  vrith  elements  of  comedy  be- 
cause of  the  contrast,  when,  on  that  April  morning,  in  1895, 
the  little  Japanese  steam  tug  at  Chefoo,  bearing  Japan's 
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olive  branch  to  China  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
ploughed  her  way  through  the  thick  smoke,  raised  by  the 
big  gims  of  the  battle  fleets  of  the  three  Powers.  Coercive 
noise  drowned  Japan's  still,  small  voice.  In  lieu  of  a  foot- 
hold on  the  continent,  Japan — even  after  the  Mikado  had 
proclaimed,  on  May  8,  the  Chinese  treaty — ^was  compelled 
to  retrocede  Liao  Tung  and  to  take  Formosa  and  an  in- 
demnity in  money.  This  latter  was  promptly  invested,  in 
British  shipyards,  to  buy  the  best  built  battleships.  Ten 
years  later,  in  Togo's  onset,  these  sunk  some  of  the  very  ves- 
sels which  had  been  active  in  the  coercion  of  1895.  In  the 
second  sea  fight,  the  Baltic  fleet  was  ruined,  within  sight  of 
where  the  Tsushima  soldier  of  1861  had  been  killed. 

Following  the  Cassini  treaty  of  1876  and  the  Pavlof  con- 
vention of  1898  with  China,  a  railway  was  built  across  Man- 
churia with  terminals  at  Vladivostok  and  Dalny.  Here, 
with  lofty  store  warehouses  and  granite  docks  for  conmierce, 
a  costly  city  was  built,  when  there  were  not  one  thousand 
Russians  east  of  Lake  Baikal  engaged  in  trade.  By  1901 
the  iron  road  through  Chinese  tirritory-that  is,  i^litary 
penetration  with  thousands  of  soldiers  as  guards,  was  com- 
pleted. 

Events  followed  in  Korea,  which  meant  bloodshed  for 
Japanese  sailors.  Mistaken  for  Americans  or  Frenchmen, 
because  of  their  uniform,  they  were  fired  on  and  some  were 
killed.  The  memories  of  oiu-  Admiral  John  Rodgers  and 
the  hostilities  of  1871  were  thus  unpleasantly  recalled. 
Japan  sought  redress  from  Korea  by  treaty  making,  after 
the  Fillmore-Perry  model  of  1876. 

Then  followed  the  outlay,  by  Japan,  of  millions  in  the 
hope  of  making  Korea  a  modem  state.  After  the  war  with 
Cluna,  in  1894,  millions  more  were  devoted  to  recreate  the 
weak  country  as  a  strong  buffer  state — the  Belgium  of  the 
Bast. 

The  great  grandson  of  a  Dutchman,  De  Witte,  and  his 
backers  sought  moderation.  They  honestly  tried  to  have 
Russia  become  a  trading  nation,  with  conmierce  on  the  Pa- 
cific Opposing  them  was  a  ring  of  nobles,  eager  for  preda- 
tory wealth.  In  their  eyes,  Korea  was  but  loot,  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  personal  advantage.  Yet  the  permanent  holding 
of  Masanpo  by  Russia,  attempted  in  1901,  would  have  been 
a  death  blow  to  Japan.  Because  of  this,  Ito  plainly  told 
De  Witte  that  "  for  Korea  Japan  would  fight."    When 
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in  1904i  the  Russian  clique  trespassed  on  Korean  territory, 
seeking  her  timber  and  mines,  Japan,  after  failing  to  get 
redress  in  St.  Petersburg,  declared  war  for  self-defense.  An 
army,  graduated  from  Japan's  public  schools  begun  by 
Americans,  faced  a  host,  in  which  but  one  man  in  a  dozen 
could  read  or  write.  The  scientific  plans  made  in  Tokyo 
by  Kodama  were  executed,  like  clockwork,  by  Oyama  in 
the  field  and  Togo  on  the  sea.  The  bubble-myth  of  the 
Muscovite's  colossal  invincibility  burst.  The  Franco-Rus- 
sian entente  was  a  dream. 

From  that  day  began  the  sensational  increase  of  Grer- 
many 's  budgets,  fleets  and  armies,  with  pressure  on  France ; 
the  Agadir  affair  and  the  Alge^iras  conference  being  inci- 
dents. In  1918  the  writer,  in  passing  over  most  of  the  area  of 
the  present  battle  line,  inferred  from  ominous  signs  that  war 
was  imminent  with  Belgiimi  to  be  the  first  sufferer.  One 
fresh  story  was  of  a  secret  railway  from  Grcrmany,  laid  under 
the  sand,  and  capable  of  being  uncovered  and  made  efiicient 
within  a  day.  It  was  complete  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
Belgian  frontier. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  and  Russia  quickly  made  up 
their  quarrel,  reared  by  mutual  agreement,  at  Port  Arthur, 
a  monument  to  the  slain  of  both  armies,  negotiated  several 
treaties,  the  envoys  of  either  country  being  warmly  welcomed 
in  the  respective  capitals,  while  cooperating — ^perhaps  at 
China's  expense — in  railway  expansion.  Japan's  consistent 
policy  has  been  to  keep  open  the  land  trade  routes  to 
Europe. 

Like  a  bolt  from  a  cloudless  sky  came,  in  July,  1914,  the 
news  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  The  French,  Russian  and 
British  ambassadors  in  Tokyo  met  at  once  to  invite  and  to 
limit  the  work  of  Britain's  ally.  The  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance, renewed  in  July,  1911,  but  exempting  the  United 
States  from  its  action,  was  invoked.  Within  six  months 
Japan,  with  three  divisions  under  General  Kamio,  consist- 
ing of  20,000  men,  with  142  guns,  and  aided  by  the  blockad- 
ing fleet,  had  captured  Tsingtau  in  China  and  later  all  the 
German  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  sent  a  fleet  of  destroyers  to 
the  Mediterranean,  convoyed  the  French  and  British  trans- 
ports conveying  laborers  and  troops  from  China,  Annam, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  assisted  the 
British  to  quell  a  mutiny  at  Singapore,  cleared  the  Pacific  of 
German  raiders,  despatched  three  staffs  of  nurses  and  phy- 
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sicians  to  England,  France  and  Russia,  sent  over  a  million 
rifles,  with  ammunition  for  small  arms  and  artillery  and  kept 
the  Osaka  factories  working  night  and  day  in  supplying 
these,  besides  boots,  hats,  blankets,  clothing  and  various  sup- 

Elies  for  the  Russian  army.  When  the  Allies  were  pressed 
ardest  at  Verdun  and  on  the  Western  front,  Japan's  ener- 
gies relieved  the  strain.  By  submarines,  and  in  the  Tsingtau 
operations,  with  other  accidents  of  war,  her  army  and  navy 
suffered  a  total  of  over  three  thousand  casualties. 

After  the  first  burst,  excepting  naval  activities  and  the 
continuous  forwarding  of  supplies,  the  attitude  of  the  Japan- 
ese people,  in  mass,  was  much  like  that  of  the  Americans 
before  April,  1917.  Japan  was  not  invited  by  the  Allies 
to  send  an  army  to  the  Western  front,  even  if  finance,  ship- 
ping and  a  sufficiency  of  up-to-date  requirements  had  per- 
mitted her  to  accept.  Moreover,  as  the  man  on  the  street 
reasoned,  why  should  she  help  on  "  the  white  man's  war," 
when  all  his  home  lands  and  colonies  shut  out  the  Japanese? 
Neither  in  Japan,  nor  in  America,  was  war's  sting  felt  in  the 
vitals,  though  the  former  continued  to  lose  both  merchant 
and  warships  by  the  Grerman  submarines. 

The  upset  in  Russia,  the  accimiulation  of  stores  at  Vladi- 
vostok, requiring  some  months  for  removal,  and,  finally, 
the  loss  of  Japanese  lives  in  the  turbulence,  forced  the  Tokyo 
Government's  hand.  A  small  guard  of  marines  was  landed, 
but  Japan,  ever  the  object  of  unreasoning  suspicion — largely 
through  race  repulsions  and  because  a  "guilty  conscience 
needs  no  accuser" — would  not  move,  until,  ever  loyal  to 
her  policy  of  honesty,  she  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Allies. 
In  1900,  she  could,  single-handed  and  within  a  fortnight  from 
landing  the  Hiroshima  division,  have  reached  Peking  and 
cleared  out  the  Boxers.  But  nol  Russia  and  the  Allies  com- 
pelled Japan,  and  civilization,  and  the  beleagued  foreigners 
in  Peking  to  wait — almost  to  the  time  when  the  baby  killers 
and  women  violators  of  the  Kaiser  had  arrived  from  Ger- 
many. In  1918,  she  could,  long  ago,  in  the  name  of  the  Al- 
lies, have  restored  order  in  Siberia;  and,  with  order,  would 
have  come  schools,  hygiene,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  mod- 
em essential  democracy,  while  acting  as  trustee  of  the  coming 
league  of  nation.  Fifty-two  years  of  acquaintance  with  her 
history,  spirit,  literature,  people,  rules  and  finance,  form  the 
foundation  of  our  faith. 

As  soon  as  President  Wilson  and  the  heads  of  the  Powers 
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were  assured  of  Japan's  willingness  to  be  but  one  member  of 
the  group  for  intervention,  Japan  sent  three  divisions  under 
Greneral  Otani. 

Of  what  has  been  accomplished,*  let  not  Japanese,  but 
our  own  Lieut.-Colonel  Morrow,  tell.  In  a  telegram,  reply- 
ing to  Baron  Uyehara,  chief  of  staff,  in  Tokyo  and  made 
public  September  27,  the  American  said: 

"'  I  thank  you  for  the  undeserved  compliment.  Greneral 
Otani's  campaign  on  the  Ussuri  River  has  been  truly  remark- 
able. He  landed  on  August  19  and  fought  brilliantly  and 
successfully  on  August  24.  By  September  5  he  had  moved 
his  army  420  miles  and  had  captured  Khabarovsk.  This  was 
an  accomplishment  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
glorious  Japanese  army.  The  union  of  the  Japanese  and 
American  armies  will  more  closely  unite  the  friendly  na- 
tions.'' 

The  American  teachers  of  a  generation  ago  are  proud  of 
iheir  pupils.  They  who  wrought  hardest  as  comrades  have 
faith  m  each  other. 

Now  comes  on  the  new  cabinet  in  Japan.  At  the  head 
18  the  premier,  Kei  Hara,  Japan's  most  famous  journalist, 
veteran  statesman  and  diplomatist,  and  since  Ito,  the  head  of 
the  Sei-yu-Kei.  This,  by  far  the  most  powerful  party,  repre- 
sents, in  the  main,  the  solid,  commercial  interests  of  the 
empire,  and  is  pronoimced  in  fostering  cordial  relations  with 
America.  Unless  all  past  precedents  and  present  signs  fail. 
Premier  Hara  is  better  fitted  for  the  problems  in  hand  and 
the  greater  ones  of  the  near  future,  than  a  soldier,  like 
Terauchi,  could  possibly  be.  Hara  has  ever  been  stalwart 
in  his  ideas  of  developing  the  resources  of  Japan,  of  keeping 
the  trade  routes  to  Europe  open,  and  of  definitely  maintain- 
ing friendship  with  the  Allied  nations. 

To  fictionists  of  all  sorts  there  may  be  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent; to  the  scholar  and  the  practical  man  the  world  is  one, 
and  "  above  all  nations  is  humanity." 

William  Elliot  Griffis. 


THE  GERMAN  CHEMICAL^MYTH 

BY  BENJAMIN  T.  BROOKS 


^  Germany  leads  the  world  in  chemical  industries,  because 
her  people  are,  upon  the  average,  the  most  thoroughly  edvr 
cated  and  especially  because  her  universities  had  developed 
the  science  of  chemistry  for  decades  before  it  was  important 
in  any  other  country/^ 

This  is  not  a  quotation  from  German  propaganda,  but 
is  found  in  a  book  published  in  1913  and  written  by  a  well- 
known  American  economist.  Is  this  a  true  statement  of 
fact  or  not,  and  if  not,  then  how  does  it  come  about  that 
most  of  us  have  believed  the  facts  to  be  substantially 
as  the  economist  has  stated  them?  This  is  worth  a  little 
inquiry,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  importance  of  chem- 
istry and  its  industries,  but  because  it  reflects  a  common 
state  of  mind.  We  have  been  ready  to  believe  almost  any- 
thing of  German  science,  particularly  if  it  related  to  chem- 
istry since  the  latter  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a  German 
science,  and  such  things  did  not  need  to  be  attested  to  by 
one  hundred  famous  professors. 

This  question  is  not  an  academic  one  merely,  and  if 
it  involved  only  the  professional  pride  of  our  chemists,  it 
would  not  merit  a  moment's  consideration.  Our  too  ready 
acceptance  of  such  notions  regarding  the  chemical  industry 
has  had,  and  is  still  having,  a  number  of  vicious  conse- 
quences. As  a  clever  trick  of  trade  such  claims  have  made 
milUons  of  dollars  for  the  German  chemical  interests,  nat- 
urally at  the  expense  of  our  own  industries.  We  have  not 
generally  recognized  until  quite  recently  that  the  success  of 
certain  branches  of  chemical  industry  is  vital  to  military  pre- 
paredness, owing  to  the  extreme  importance  of  toxic  gases. 
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explosives  such  as  picric  acid,  T.N.T.,  tetra-nitro  aniline,  gun- 
cotton  and  so  on.  But  so  widespread  and  deep  seated  is  this 
fallacy  in  question  that  it  has  affected  the  morale  of  the  Al- 
lied troops  since  toxic  gases  have  come  to  play  such  a  large 
part  in  the  figliting.  The  belief  has  been  quite  common 
among  the  troops  at  the  front  that  the  poisons  employed  by 
the  Germans  are  much  more  highly  poisonous  than  anything 
which  the  chemists  of  the  AUied  coimtries  could  produce. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  facts  in  the  case  although 
it  may  be  difficult  in  these  times  to  analyze  such  matters  with 
judicial  temper.  Prior  to  1914  I  exchanged  views  with  the 
economist  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  and  he  pro- 
posed a  number  of  questions  which  will  serve  our  present 
purpose  admirably. 

First,  it  was  submitted  that  the  Germans  had  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  development  of  chemistry  as  a  science. 
Let  us  see  if  they  "  had  developed  the  science  of  chemistry 
for  decades  before  it  was  important  in  any  other  coimtry." 

We  may  call  upon  a  German  witness  in  the  person  of 
Professor  Doctor  (and  probably  Obergeheimregierungsrat) 
Ernst  von  Meyer,  who  has  written  an  excellent  history  of 
chemistry.  All  that  space  permits  me  to  say  here  is  that  one 
may  search  the  pages  of  tms  book  almost  in  vain  for  a  Ger- 
man name  in  the  period  during  which  the  foimdations  of  the 
science  were  being  laid.  We  find  men  of  genius  in  every 
other  important  country  of  that  time.  From  the  time  of 
Robert  Boyle  to  the  great  Swedish  genius  Berzelius,  we 
find  two  names ;  PhiUppus  Aiu-eolus  Paracelsus  Theophras- 
tus  Boombastus  Eremit  von  Hohenheim,  otherwise  known 
simply  as  Paracelsus,  whom  Erasmus  selected  to  elevate 
the  science  of  chemistry  from  the  degradations  of  alchemy, 
but  who  through  lack  of  character,  failed  to  reach  attain- 
ments of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  a  common  quack; 
and  Stahl,  whose  so-called  discovery  of  phlogiston  retarded 
the  march  of  progress  for  about  two  hundred  years.  These 
are  the  German  contributions  to  the  origins  of  chemistry. 

For  genuine  genius  and  brilliancy,  one  must  look  else- 
where than  the  land  of  "  damned  Professors,"  as  Bismarck 
styled  them.  None  of  the  really  great  discoveries  in  chem- 
istry and  none  of  its  fundamental  laws  and  generalizations 
have  been  made  by  Germans.  We  owe  our  fundamental  gas 
laws  to  Boyle,  Gay-Lussac,  Van  der  Waals,  Joule,  Thomson 
and  Graham ;  the  atomic  theory  and  the  laws  of  definite  and 
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multiple  combining  proportions  to  John  Dalton.  Lavoisier 
gave  us  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass,  which  was  painstak- 
ingly tested  about  a  century  later  by  the  German  Landolt, 
who  could  find  nothing  the  matter  with  it,  although  it  was 
shown  later  that  his  experimental  methods  were  too  crude 
to  detect  the  atomic  disintegrations  which  occur  continually, 
as  we  now  know,  in  radio-active  substances.  The  Italians 
Avogadro  and  Cannizzaro  made  important  contributions  to 
Dalton's  theory  and  Dulong  and  Petit  gave  us  the  law  of 
atomic  heats.  The  law  of  mass  action,  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  chemistry,  we  owe  to  the  Hollanders 
Guldberg  and  Waage,  and  the  laws  dealing  with  hetero- 
geneous systems  were  formulated  by  an  American,  Willard 
Gibbs.  Gibbs'  principles  were  interpreted  from  their  origi- 
nal severely  mathematical  forms  by  Roozeboom  and  first 
practically  applied  to  the  Stassf  urt  salts  by  Van^t  HoflF,  both 
Hollanders.  Special  isomerism  was  discovered  by  Pasteiu' 
and  its  later  development  was  due  chiefly  to  Van't  HoflF  and 
Le  Bel.  Van't  HoflF  first  formulated  the  laws  of  osmotic 
pressure  and  Faraday^s  researches  gave  us  the  law  of  electro- 
chemical action  which  bears  his  name,  but  the  great  clarify- 
ing theory  which  correlated  these  and  many  other  principles 
was  the  theorj'-  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  formulated  by 
Svante  Arrhenius  of  Sweden.  The  intimate  relationship 
between  the  atomic  weights  and  the  properties  of  the  chemi- 
cal elements  was  first  shown  by  the  Russian  MendelejeflF  and 
this  relationship  has  been  put  into  most  perfect  form  by  the 
brilliant  yoimg  Mosely,  killed  at  Gallipoli. 

It  might  have  been  said  that  the  Germans  had  not  yet 
reached  their  stride,  that  this  earlier  period  was  a  coloniz- 
ing period,  so  to  speak.  But  we  find  that  the  whole  great 
mass  of  work  in  radio-activity,  the  newest  branch  of  science, 
part  chemistry  and  part  physics,  has  been  done  almost  en- 
tirely in  France,  England  and  Canada.  The  brilliancy  and 
audacity  of  conception  and  the  extreme  delicacy  and  accu- 
racy of  experimentation  with  which  the  problems  of  radio- 
active matter  have  been  solved  certainly  never  have  been  sur- 
passed in  the  history  of  scientific  research.  This  research 
has  been  done  mainly  by  the  Curies,  Becquerel,  C.  T.  R. 
Wilson,  Ramsay,  Rutherford  and  Soddy — ^not  a  German 
among  them. 

The  Germans,  however,  have  done  a  great  mass  of  work 
and  for  this  they  most  assuredly  deserve  our  thanks.    Van't 
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Hoff  once  said  that  he  was  very  glad  that  there  were  people 
in  the  world  who  would  do  all  the  little  things  whidi  had 
to  be  done.  In  other  words,  to  phrase  it  tersely,  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  most  assiduously  laying  brick  in  chemical 
science.  But  the  architects  were  not  German  and  the  cor- 
nerstone ceremonies  have  not  been  held  in  the  Central  Em- 
pires. 

Another  question  of  interest  was  whether  or  not  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  foremost  in  applying  chemistry  to  industry. 
That  an  affirmative  answer  is  frequently  given  to  this  ques- 
tion is  due  to  the  common  error  of  mistaking  the  dye  industry 
for  the  whole  chemical  industry  in  general  This  particular 
industry  has  tinted  our  notion  of  the  entire  matter  and  has 
attracted  attention  like  a  Brazilian  morpho.  The  dye  in- 
dustry has  had  an  amount  of  publicity  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  importance  and  while  chemists  of  nearly  every  nation- 
ality have  had  a  hand  in  it,  from  Sir  William  Perkin,  the 
discoverer  of  the  first  coal  tar  dyes,  to  the  present,  let  us, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  concede  the  whole  thmg  to  the  Ger- 
mans, Easter  egg  dyes,  microscope  stains,  red  feathers,  pink 
ribbons  and  all. 

One  difficulty  in  answering  this  question  definitely  and 
quantitatively  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ommionly 
accepted  definition  of  just  what  a  chemical  industry  is.  In 
England  chemistry  is  popularly  associated  with  pharmacy 
and  the  term  chemist  usually  means  an  apothecary.  Now- 
adays any  industry  may  be  considered  as  a  chemical  industry 
which  brings  about  fundamental  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture  or  requires  chemical  research 
and  control  for  its  success.  But  if  we  take  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  German  or  United  States  Government  customs 
schedules  as  to  what  constitute  products  of  chemical  industry, 
we  find  that,  for  the  years  just  before  the  war,  both  the 
tonnage  and  money  value  of  such  products  exchanged  by  the 
two  countries  show  a  comfortable  balance  in  our  favor. 

Most  countries  have  certain  specialties  of  manufacture 
and  for  reasons  which  usually  are  not  far  to  seek.  Germany 
enjoys  a  rich  deposit  of  potash  salts.  Nature  put  it  there 
and  it  required  a  Hollander,  Van*t  Hoff,  to  show  how  to 
purify  and  resolve  the  salt  mixture  into  its  more  and  less 
valuable  components.  Nevertheless  the  Germans  profit  by 
the  industry.  We  possess  large  deposits  of  phosphate  rock 
which  is  manufactured  for  use  by  sulphuric  acid  and  ex- 
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ported  to  Grermany,  but  I  have  never  heard  an  American 
seek  to  prove  his  cultural  or  technical  excellence  by  talking 
about  our  phosphate  rock.  Having  large  petroleum  fields 
we  export  immense  quantities  of  petroleum  products,  the 
chemical  refining  of  which  has  been  the  work  of  American 
chemists.  And  so  it  is  with  Colorado  camotite  ore  from 
which  we  get  radium  and  uranium  salts,  Canadian  cobalt 
and  nickel,  the  nitrate  in  Chile  and  a  multitude  of  other 
things.  Cheap  and  abundant  natural  gas,  a  curiosity  in 
Germany,  gave  us  cheap  glass  and  built  up  a  huge  industry. 
Why  boast  of  a  glass  eye  industry  when  we  have  made 
thousands  of  tons  of  plate  glass,  cut  glass  and  hundreds  of 
other  articles  for  half  the  world?  Why  bother  with  a  wooden 
toy  industry  to  compete  with  Nuremberg  when  we  were  mak- 
ing thousands  of  tons  of  the  best  spruce,  poplar  and  birch 
paper  pulp  by  the  sulphite  or  soda  processes,  not  to  speak 
of  enormous  quantities  of  wood  alcohol,  acetic  acid  and 
acetone  from  other  woods  and  finally  alcohol  from  the  mill 
waste?  Abundant  water  power,  coupled  with  the  abilities 
of  Americans  like  C.  M.  Hall  and  Edward  Acheson,  has 
resulted  in  a  series  of  new  electrochemical  industries  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  artificial  graphite,  carborun- 
dum, calcium  carbide  and  many  other  products.  Germany 
being  practically  without  cheap  hydroelectric  power  can 
hardly  hope  to  compete  in  the  electrochemical  industries  with 
countries  where  it  is  abundant,  such  as  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  was  developed 
mainly  in  England,  but  cheap  fuel  oil  in  America  resulted 
in  the  invention  of  the  rotary  kiln,  which,  in  turn,  made  pos- 
sible the  typically  American  plants  producing  a  thousand 
or  more  barrels  of  cement  a  day.  Another  American  in- 
vention, the  use  of  very  finely  pulverized  coal,  made  the 
rotary  kiln  for  cement  manufacture  available  to  Germany. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  have  been 
content  merely  to  utilize  our  own  natural  resources.  These 
instances  are  cited  simply  to  show  that  many  of  the  spe- 
cialized chemical  industries  owe  their  origin  and  development 
to  some  local  circimistance,  or  natural  advantage.  The  Ger- 
mans have  specialized  in  organic  chemistry,  yet  we  can  by  no 
means  concede  this  branch  of  the  science  whoDy  to  them. 
Two  of  the  greatest  advances  in  organic  chemistry  in  recent 
years  were  the  discoveries  of  Frenchmen.     The  catalytic 
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addition  of  hydrogen  to  what  are  called  chemically  unsatu- 
rated substances,  which  has  resulted  in  the  new  industry  of 
converting  liquid  fats  into  soUd  fats,  of  enhanced  value  for 
soap  and  culmary  purposes,  and  which  has  been  of  great 
scientific  value  in  research,  was  the  discovery  of  Sabatier 
and  Senderens.  The  most  fruitful  method  of  synthesis  in 
organic  chemistry,  of  incalculable  value  in  research,  was  the 
use  of  organic  compounds  of  magnesium,  discovered  by  Vic- 
tor Grignard.  Another  discovery,  of  considerable  industrial 
importance,  was  that  of  the  artificial  resins,  similar  to  amber, 
made  by  Baekeland,  a  Belgian. 

Two  things  have  largely  assisted  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  German  chemical  myth,  for  myMi  it  is  as  truly  as  that  of 
the  famous  dwarf  who  groimd  salt  from  his  little  mill  to 
make  the  ocean  salt. 

In  the  first  place  they  have  written  good  text  books  and 
splendid  compilations  on  various  subjects.  Our  libraries 
are  filled  with  German  handbooks,  encyclopedias  and  lexi- 
cons, usually  excellent  and  very  useful.  Some  of  these  books 
represent  a  stupendous  amount  of  work,  and  work  of  such 
kind  that  to  one  of  creative  genius  it  would  be  horrible 
drudgery.  After  all  such  work  may  be  considered  as  mere 
bricklaying.  To  borrow  an  illustration  outside  of  chemistry, 
try  to  imagine  a  creative  genius,  such  as  Shakespeare,  com- 
piling a  Latin  dictionary.  However,  we  should  certainly 
thank  them  for  their  patient,  diligent  bricklaying,  even 
though  their  carelessness  in  fairly  crediting  the  work  done  in 
other  countries  has  been  notorious. 

Another  factor  in  keeping  the  myth  ahve  has  been  the 
fact  that  German  universities  were  the  first  to  offer  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  chemistry.  The  earUer  German  chem- 
ists nearly  all  received  their  instruction  and  training  in 
chemistry  outside  of  Germany  from  such  men  as  Berzelius, 
BerthoUet,  Gay-Lussac,  Dumas,  Davy  and  Faraday.  In 
their  day  these  famous  old  pioneers  of  the  science  selected  a 
few  assistants  and  together  they  gave  their  time  solely  to 
research.  When  such  men  as  Liebig  and  Wohler  returned 
to  Germany  they  developed  true  to  type  and  adapted  the 
German  custom  of  doing  things  by  company  and  battalion 
to  the  teaching  of  chemistry,^  and  they  organized  lectures  and 
conducted  laboratory  work  by  classes.  The  influx  of  stu- 
dents from  other  coimtries  was  encoiu*aged  and  there  was  a 
time  when  an  American  desiring  to  specialize  in  chemistry 
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found  the  facilities  for  pursuing  such  study  much  better  in 
CJermany  than  in  his  own  country.  But  that  time  is  long 
past.  Most  German  universities  cling  pretty  close  to  the 
standard  of  the  old  organic  laboratory  when  a  few  dollars' 
worth  of  glassware  would  suffice. 

To  attempt  to  give,  even  in  outline,  an  accurate  idea  of 
how  matters  now  stand  as  regards  current  contributions  to 
industrial  and  theoretical  chemistry  would  require  a  volume 
of  formidable  dimensions.  It  has  recently  been  determined 
that  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  American  firms  maintain 
research  laboratories  and  many  of  our  great  universities  have 
set  aside  separate  buildings  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  re- 
search. These  research  laboratories  were  a  constant  source 
of  amazement  to  several  German  chemists  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  visited  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  last  Interna^ 
tional  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  1912.  Very  curi- 
ously a  certain  line  of  research  will  sometimes  develop  in  a 
certain  country  and  persist  for  years.  Thus  probably  the 
most  accurate  work  in  determining  atomic  weights,  which 
has  been  done  since  the  work  of  the  Belgian,  Stas,  has  been 
done  in  this  coimtry  by  Morley,  Noyes,  Richards,  Baxter 
and  others.  But  work  of  the  greatest  value  is  beginning  to 
appear  from  the  farthest  corners  of  the  world.  Research 
papers  from  Calcutta,  Sydney  and  Tokio  are  appearing 
with  increasing  frequency.  AustraUa  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Union  have  made  greater  contributions  in  metaUurgy, 
at  least  as  measm-ed  by  economic  importance,  than  has  the 
Harz  mountains  since  the  Hexentanzplatz  was  peopled  with 
its  flying  witches.  For  example,  the  weD-known  cyanide 
process  of  gold  extraction  was  developed  in  South  Africa  by 
McArthur  and  Forrest  and  has  added  enough  gold  to  the 
world's  supply  of  this  metal  to  buy  the  Harz  mountains  sev- 
eral times  over. 

We  expect  that  when  middle  Europe  passes  from  under 
the  Prussian  eclipse  a  number  of  men  of  scientific  genius 
may  come  to  light.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Nature  not  to  find  a  really  clever  German  now  and  then,  as 
every  species  produces,  at  rare  intervals,  what  the  biologist 
calls  a  sport.  We  have  conceded  that  they  have  done  very 
well  in  certain  branches  of  organic  chemistry,  but  chemistry 
can  be  monopolized  by  no  nation  so  long  as  the  distribution 
of  brains  and  the  chemical  elements  remain  as  they  are. 

Benjamin  T.  Brooks. 


A  NAVAL  CONTROVERSY 

BY  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  HENRY  WILLIAMS^  U.  8.  N. 


The  recent  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  author- 
izing officers  of  the  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy  to  use  the  titles 
of  their  rank  again  brings  into  prominence  a  long  standing 
controversy.  This  controversy  between  the  Line  and  the 
Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  Navy  itself. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion,  in  and  out  of  the 
service,  than  any  other  naval  topic ;  and  for  many  years  inva- 
riably was  brought  into  prominence,  whenever  legislation 
affecting  the  Navy's  personnel  was  under  consideration.  It 
has  been  waged  through  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the 
several  Staff  Corps  to  improve  their  status  in  the  service  as 
regards  rank  and  official  position,  and  their  wish  to  destroy 
the  caste  distinction  which  has  existed  in  the  Navy,  placing 
officers  of  the  Line  on  a  higher  plane  officially  than  officers 
of  the  Staff.  Though  the  question  is  not  entirely  one  of 
military  rank  or  titles,  staff  officers  have  sought  both  rank 
and  titles  with  the  idea  that  such  an  acquisition  would  result 
in  an  improved  position  and  status  for  themselves. 

The  Corps  of  Surgeons  of  the  Navy,  the  oldest  branch  of 
the  Staff  Corps,  was  the  first  to  make  an  effort  to  improve 
its  position  and  status  in  the  service.  As  early  as  1816  a 
petition  was  addressed  to  the  Navy  Department  by  a  num- 
ber of  surgeons  of  the  Navy  requesting  definite  rank  in  the 
service.  This  petition  met  with  the  approval  of  a  number  of 
captains  of  the  Navy,  who  wrote  expressing  approbation  of 
the  proposed  change  and  hope  for  favorable  action.  The 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  approved  the  request, 
stating  that  it  seemed  just  that  Navy  surgeons  should  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  regarding  rank,  pay,  and  emolu- 
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ments  as  those  of  the  Army.  Due  to  opposition  of  line  offi- 
cers, however,  no  definite  steps  were  taken  to  this  end, 
though  several  of  the  various  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  recommendations  that  it  should  provide 
by  law  for  the  desired  rank,  etc.,  for  the  surgeons. 

As  late  as  1841,  staff  officers  of  the  Navy  in  the  various 
branches,  though  nominaUy  commissioned  officers,  actually 
had  few  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  as  such.  Surgeons, 
pui-sers,  and  chief  engineers  messed  in  the  ward-room,  used 
the  starboard  gangway,  and  had  the  same  share  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  prize-money;  assistant  surgeons  and  assistant 
engineers  messed  in  the  steerage  and  used  the  port  gang- 
way. Codes  of  Navy  Regulations  proposed  in  1888,  1841, 
and  1848  provided  for  "  an  assimilated  rank "  for  "  civil 
officers  '*  of  the  Navy.  These  codes  never  received  the 
necessary  approval  of  Congress,  and,  consequently,  did  not 
become  effective.  The  proposed  code  of  1841,  referred  to, 
provided  that  "  the  civil  officers  of  the  Navy  shall  have 
assimilated  rank  with  the  sea  officers  of  the  Navy  as  fol- 
lows: Surgeons,  pm-sers,  chaplains,  and  secretaries  with 
lieutenants  of  the  Navy;  passed  assistant  surgeons  with 
masters;  other  assistant  surgeons  and  professors  of  mathe- 
matics with  passed  midshipmen,  and  clerks  with  midship- 
men." Masters  and  passed  midshipmen  were  warrant 
officers. 

The  custom  of  the  service  at  this  time  required  that  sur- 
geons and  other  civil  officers  should  give  way  to  the  lieu- 
tenants upon  entering  and  leaving  boats,  in  processions  and 
elsewhere.  No  civil  officers  sat  on  coiui;s-martial,  wore 
epaulettes  on  their  uniforms,  nor  had  any  privileges  of  "  as- 
similated rank  "  other  than  as  accorded  by  the  customs  of 
the  service  and  by  the  courtesy  of  their  messmates,  th 
lieutenants. 

The  civil  officers,  particularly  the  surgeons,  were  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  imder  which  they  served  and 
with  their  anomalous  position  on  shipboard,  and  repeated 
efforts  were  made  to  have  an  improved  status  accorded  them. 

This  question  of  rank  for  civil  officers  was  brought  re- 
peatedly before  the  public  and  incidentaUy  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  The  pretensions  of  the  staff  officers 
were  opposed  successfully,  however,  by  the  line  officers,  who 
were  sufficiently  influential  to  block  any  legislation  granting 
the  desired  rank;  the  staff  officers,  on  their  side,  were  by  no 
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means  united  m  to  what  tliey  wished  and  what  tiie 
brandies  dioold  reoeire. 

In  August,  1846,  Secretaiy  Bancroft,  despairing  of  ob- 
taining a  setUemoit  of  the  matter  bjr  Congress,  with  tihe 
approral  of  die  President,  and  in  accoidance  with  an  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General,  wiio  held  diat  such  action  would  be 
Itgal^  issued  an  order  tiiat  stirred  profcnmdly  the  naral  or- 
ganization, conferring,  as  it  did,  on  the  surgeons  the  long- 
desired  rank,  and  marmg  them,  according  to  the  number  of 
years  Isenrice,  rank  witii  commanders  and  lieutenants.  The 
order  prorided,  however,  tiiat  cmnmanding  and  execuli%e 
officers  when  on  duty  should  take  precedence  over  all  medi- 
cal officers.  The  provisions  of  this  order  were  soon  extended 
to  the  pursers. 

The  Line  refused  to  accept  gracef ullv  the  defeat  that  Mr. 
Bancroft's  order  represent^  and  sUff  'officers  were  encour- 
aged by  its  terms  to  overstep  the  bounds.  A  state  of  insub- 
ordination in  the  Navy  ensued  and  line  officers  had  just 
ground  for  die  charge,  brou^it  by  them,  that  the  discipline 
of  the  service  had  suffered  as  a  result  of  granting  ra^  to 
surgeons  and  pursers;  but,  unfortunately,  the  charge  that 
they  themselves  had  brought  about  and  were  responsible  for 
such  conditions  was  more  or  less  just.  Several  petitions 
were  drawn,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  to 
Congress,  and  signed  by  numbers  of  line  officers,  asking  to 
have  the  obnoxious  order  rescinded.  A  group  of  about  sixty 
line  officers  went  so  far  as  to  assemble  in  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  revocation  of  the  order.  They  ad- 
dressed to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  formal 
protest  against  its  enforcement  on  the  ground  of  illegality  of 
the  executive  action  in  issuing  it.  One  line  officer  wrote  that 
he  held  his  rank  dearer  than  life  itself  and  threatened  to 
cleave  to  the  chin  with  his  cutlass  any  purser  of  the  Navy  who 
imght  presume  to  sign  an  official  report  above  him. 

In  spite,  however,  of  protests  from  the  line  officers,  some 
of  which  then  must  have  appeared,  as  they  do  now,  most 
ridiculous  and  undignified,  the  staff  officers  gained  their 
point,  and  the  orders  of  1846  and  1847  were  upheld,  later  to 
be  legalized  and  extended  by  act  of  Congress.  Engineers  in 
their  turn  were  granted  rank  in  accordance  with  the  length 
of  their  service,  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1859. 

In  1860,  in  the  United  States  Navy,  there  were  but  three 
grades  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  Line,  those  of  captain. 
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commander/ and  lieutenant,  the  title  of  commodore  being  one 
of  courtesy  only.  Masters  were  warrant  officers,  not  in  the 
line  of  promotion.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  naval  appro- 
priation act  of  1860,  pursers  were  designated  as  paymasters. 
By  act  of  Juhr  16,  1862,  Congress  created  the  additional 
grades  in  the  Line  of  rear-admiral,  commodore,  lieutenant- 
commander,  and  ensign,  the  Staff  Corps  not,  however,  be- 
ing included  in  this  legislation.  In  March,  1868,  Secretary 
Welles,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  in 
accordance  with  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  hold- 
ing such  procedure  to  be  legal,  issued  an  order  defining  the 
Staff  of  the  Navy,  and  specifying  what  the  relative  rank  of 
each  grade  should  be.  Besides  surgeons,  paymasters,  and 
engineers,  others  were  mentioned  as  staff  officers,  and  given 
relative  rank  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  their  service. 

A  line  writer  of  this  period  characterized  the  Welles  order 
as  stabbing  at  the  military  honor  and  professional  life  of  line 
officers,  then  nearly  all  in  command  before  the  enemy.  He 
stated  that  if  any  of  the  line  officers  had  committed  every 
crime  in  the  calendar  they  could  not  have  been  sentenced  by 
court-martial  to  undergo  such  a  loss  of  rank  as  infficted  by  it. 

This  order,  thbugh  resented  bitterly  by  the  line  officers, 
continued  in  force  throughout  the  Civil  War,  but  was  re- 
voked by  the  Navy  Department  in  another  order  signed  by 
Secretary  Borie,  on  April  1,  1869,  Vice- Admiral  Porter,  an 
unrelenting  foe  of  staff  rank,  having  then  to  a  large  degree 
the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department. 

It  was  stated  by  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1894,  that  Ad- 
miral Porter's  order  was  read  at  general  muster  on  aU  naval 
vessels  and  the  staff  officers  required,  then  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  other  officers  and  crew,  to  remove  the  marks  of 
their  rank. 

In  effect,  the  order  acted  to  reduce  the  rank  of  a  number 
of  staff  officers,  and  to  take  away  the  designation  "  Staff 
Officers  "  from  all  except  surgeons,  paymasters,  and  engi- 
neers, who  retained  only  the  rank  conferred  on  them  by  law 
of  Congress.  The  Navy  Register  issued  January,  1869, 
listed  all  "  civil  officers  "  with  military  rank,  some  of  them 
with  that  of  captain;  this  was  changed  in  the  Register  for 
July,  1869,  which  showed  only  surgeons,  paymasters,  and 
engineers  with  rank,  the  highest  being  that  of  commander. 

It  is  probable  that  this  order  of  Secretary  Borie  was  indi- 
rectly the  cause  of  the  triumph  the  staff  officers  were  destined 
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^ 


iooD  to  mUewe^  for  Hntj  wot  so  watetMbA  Iq  pRsentif^  to 
CcDgrem  tfadr  caofe,  md  in  stutmg  tiie  ia jostiee  tiist  had 
been  done  tibeoi,  tiist  the  Ksnd  A^n^pristioo  Act,  piwfd 
Mafdi  89  I87I9  eonfamed  proviiians  fiziog  defimtefy  the 
stetosof  ill  ftidflFoAeen,  the  prineqple  of  lekthre  miK  and 
pfeeedeocey  and  gtwc  to  staff  iilBiTJt  tlie  sx  jnears*  eonstznel^ 
ire  wtrrice  in  dttawknag  toA  rdathre  rank.  This  act  estah- 
lidied  the  rarioas  grades  of  the  Staff  Corps  as  tfaer  noir  exisi, 
and  in  genend  its  prorisiciis  nnKt  hare  bcCT  nKnre  libe 
was  hoped  for  br  eren  the  friends  of  the  staff  officers. 

It  IS  probable  diat  at  this  junctnre,  subsequent  to  1871, 
the  ^  controrersy  ^  was  mcnre  bitter  tiian  it  had  been  at  any 
nrerioos  time.  At  the  dose  of  the  Ciril  War  it  was  said  to 
nare  been  responnble  for  the  f aihire  to  confer  on  officers  of 
tiie  Nary,  as  had  been  done  so  generously  for  tiiose  of  the 
Army,  the  breret  rank  as  a  recognition  of  serrice.  RaAer 
than  concede  eren  breret  rank  to  staff  officers,  the  Line  was 
willing  to  forego  the  honor  for  itself.  The  Staff  smarted 
mider  the  injustice  diat  they  felt  tfaey  had  receired  at  the 
hands  of  the  Line,  and  tiie  bitterness  of  the  fight  they  had 
just  waged  before  Congress  still  rankled.  Admiral  Porter, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  said  that 
honorary  rank  had  been  conceded  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing Uie  status  of  cirfl  officers  on  board  ship,  and  that  they 
were  farored  with  the  compliment  of  rank  to  identify  them 
with  tiieir  surroundings  and  to  gire  propriety  to  their  pres- 


The  engineers,  frcnn  the  close  of  the  Cirfl  War,  were  the 
most  a^ressire  of  the  Staff  Corps  in  the  fi^t  for  titles  and 
rank,  ^he  profession  of  engineers  was  locked  down  on  by 
the  line  officers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  submitted 
tiieir  brother  officers  of  the  engineer  branch  to  many  unneces- 
sary humiliations.  Owing  to  rapid  prcmiotion,  consequent 
on  the  reorganization  of  Ihe  Nary  at  the  close  of  the  Cirfl 
War,  there  were  many  young  Ime  officers  in  the  higher 
grades.  The  older  staff  officers  found  this  extremely  irksome 
and  disagreeable.  Scmie  of  them  who  had  been  instructors 
at  the  Naral  Academy  went  to  sea  at  the  close  of  their  de- 
tails, to  find  themselres  junior  in  rank  to  their  pupils  of  a 
short  time  before. 

With  the  establishing  in  1871  of  a  course  for  Cadet  Engi- 
neers at  the  Naral  Academy,  the  position  of  the  naral  en- 
gineers in  the  serrice  was  somewhat  improred.    This  was  due 
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not  only  to  the  fact  that  a  better  class  of  men  were  obtained, 
but  also  because,  through  their  association  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy with  the  midshipmen,  the  latter  were  somewhat  more 
kindly  disposed  to  them  later  when  they  became  engineer 
officers;  and  through  the  knowledge  of  service  customs  and 
traditions  gained  at  the  Academy,  which  gave  the  young  en- 
gineer officers  more  confidence  when  they  entered  upon  their 
duties  afloat.  In  1882  Cadet  Engineers  were  merged  with 
the  Cadet  Midshipmen,  all  becoming  Naval  Cadets.  The 
selection  of  those  to  be  assigned,  upon  graduation,  was  not 
made  until  the  end  of  three  years  at  the  Naval  Academy.  It 
was  claimed,  however,  that  at  the  Naval  Academy  many  line 
officers  influenced  the  minds  of  cadets  against  the  Engineer 
Corps,  thus  preventing  some  who  had  mechanical  preferences 
and  displayed  high  scholarship,  from  joining  that  division, 
and  it  was  claimed  also  that  many  cadets  whose  class  standing 
made  them  undesirable  recruits  for  the  Line  were  forced  to 
become  engineers.  Frequent  efforts  were  made  in  the  ensu- 
ing years  to  obtain  personnel  legislation  for  the  Navy,  and  a 
number  of  bills  were  introduced  before  Congress,  only  to 
meet  with  failure  through  the  opposing  interests  developed 
by  the  controversy. 

In  1894  a  joint  commission  of  Congress  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  consider  the  entire  subject  of  rank,  pay,  and 
all  matters  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy.  The  bUl, 
recommended  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration pf  the  commission,  provided  only  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Line,  and  ignored  the  Staff  Corps'  claims  to 
legislation  for  improving  their  status,  and  for  absolute  rank 
in  place  of  relative.  The  report  of  the  hearings  before  this 
commission  shows  the  same  bitterness  between  the  Line  and 
the  Staff  over  the  question  of  rank  and  titles  as  previously 
had  existed  for  over  half  a  century.  The  engineers  were  more 
insistent  in  this  regard  than  were  the  other  branches  of  the 
Staff  Corps,  though  the  surgeons  and  the  paymasters  both 
complained  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  as  to 
their  status. 

The  bill  advanced  by  the  engineers  and  pushed  vigorously 
by  them,  contained  so  many  provisions  unacceptable  to  the 
Line,  and  was  opposed  so  bitterly  by  it  that  the  whole  pro- 
posed scheme  of  personnel  legislation  failed  of  passage  by 
Congress. 

In  1898,  conditicms  as  regarded  the  personnel  of  the  Line 
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HER  LIFE 


I  see  thee  richly  dowered  with  the  pride 

Of  youth^s  estate,  and  tremulous  with  joy 
Agwze  on  its  expanse,  eyes  wonder-wide 

To  window  a  pure  soul  without  alloy 
Of  vaunting  self,  but  of  zeal  measureless 

For  an  abundant  life ;  though  of  years  long 
Thy  faltering  frailty  could  not  brook  the  stress. 

Nor  leave  with  earth  thy  ministry  and  song. 

For  that  thv  radiant  task  was  not  full  done 
To  thy  desire,  belike  in  favored  sphere 
With  spirits  kin  to  thine,  if  such  there  be. 

Thou  art  the  ardor  for  new  guerdons  won, 
Yet  steadfast  light  to  loving  purpose  here, 
Votaress  of  life  and  immortality. 

Joseph  S.  Auerbach 


A  NOTE  ON  MAETERLINCK 


BY  ABTHUR  SYMONS 


he  Trisor  des  Humbles  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
important,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  purely  beautiful,  of 
Maeterlinck's  works.  Limiting  himself  as  he  did  in  his  plays 
to  the  rendering  of  certain  sensations,  and  to  the  rendering 
of  these  in  the  most  disembodied  way  possible,  he  did  not 
permit  himself  to  indulge  either  in  the  weight  of  wisdom  or 
the  adornment  of  beauty,  each  of  which  would  have  seemed 
to  him  (perhaps  wrongly)  as  an  intrusion.  Those  web-like 
plays,  a  very  spider's  work  of  filminess,  allowed  you  to  divine 
behind  them  one  who  was  after  all  a  philosopher  rather  than 
a  playwright.  The  phUosopher  could  but  be  divined;  he 
was  never  seen.  In  these  essays  he  has  dropped  the  disguise 
of  his  many  masks.  Speakmg  without  intermediary,  he 
speaks  more  directly,  with  a  more  absolute  abandonment  of 
every  convention  of  human  reserve,  except  the  reserve  of  an 
extreme  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  of  words  simple  enough 
and  sincere  enough  to  convey  exactly  his  meaning,  more 
spontaneously,  it  would  seem,  than  any  writer  since  Emer- 
son. From  Emerson  he  has  certainly  learnt  much;  he  has 
found,  for  instance,  the  precise  form  in  which  to  say  what 
he  has  to  say,  in  little  essays,  not,  indeed,  so  disconnected  as 
Emerson's,  but  with  a  like  care  to  say  something  very  definite 
in  every  sentence,  so  that  that  sentence  might  stand  by  itself, 
without  its  context,  as  something  more  than  a  mere  part  of 
a  paragraph.  But  his  philosophical  system,  though  it  has 
its  essential  links  with  the  great  mystical  system  which  has 
developed  itself  through  many  manifestations,  from  Plotinus 
and  Porphyry  downwards,  is  very  much  his  own,  and  owes 
little  to  anytiking  but  his  own  meditation;  and  whether  his 
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subject  is  La  Beaut i  Intirieure,  or  JLes  Femmes,  Les 
Avertis,  or  Le  Tragique  QtLotidien,  it  is  with  the  same 
wisdom,  certainty  and  beauty  that  he  speaks.  Tlie  book 
might  well  become  the  favorite  reading  of  those  persons  to 
whom  beauty  must  come  with  a  certain  dogmatism,  if  it  is 
to  be  accepted  for  what  it  is.  It  reveals  the  inner  life  with 
a  simplicity  which  would  seem  the  most  obvious  if  it  were 
not  the  rarest  of  qualities.  It  denies  nothing,  but  it  asserts 
many  things,  and  it  asserts  nothing  which  has  not  been 
really  seen. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Theatre,** 
Maeterlinck  takes  us  very  simply  into  his  confidence,  and 
explains  to  us  some  of  his  intentions  and  some  of  his  methods. 
He  sees  in  La  Princesse  Maleine  one  quality,  and  one  only : 
''Une  certaine  harmorUe  ipouvantie  et  sombre.*'  The  other 
plays,  up  to  AgUwaine  et  SSlysette,  "  prSsentent  une  hu- 
matiiti  et  des  sentiments  plus  precis,  en  proie  a  des  forces 
aussi  inconnues,  mais  v/n  peu  Tnieux  dessinies.'*  These  un- 
known forces, ''  au  fond  desqueUes  on  trouve  VidSe  de  Dieu 
chritien,  miUe  h  celle  de  la  fataUti  antique/'  are  realized, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  form  of  death.  A  fragile,  suf- 
fering,  ignorant  humanity  is  represented  struggling  through 
a  brief  existence  under  the  terror  and  apprehension  of  death. 
It  is  this  conception  of  life  which  gives  these  plays  their 
atmosphere,  indeed  their  chief  value.  For,  as  we  are  rightly 
told,  the  primary  element  of  poetry  is  ''  rid^e  que  la  pohte 
se  fait  de  Vinconnu  dans  lequel  flottent  les  itres  et  les  choses 
qu*%L  evoque,  du  mysthre  qui  les  domine  et  les  juge  et  qui 
priside  a  leurs  destinies/'  This  idea  it  no  longer  seems  to 
him  possible  to  represent  honestly  by  the  idea  of  death,  and 
he  asks:    What  is  there  to  take  its  place? 

''Pour  mon  humble  part,  aprh  les  petits  drames  que 
yai  6numer6s  plus  haut,  il  m'a  sembU  loyal  et  sage  d*6carter 
la  mort  de  ce  trdne  auquel  il  n'est  pas  certain  qu*elle  ait 
droit.  Dijd,  dans  le  dernier,  que  je  n*ai  pas  nommi  parmi 
les  autres,  dans  'Aglavaine  et  S6lysettef  j'aurais  voulu 
qu*eUe  cSddt  d  Vamxmr,  d,  la  sagesse  ou  au  bonheur  une  part 
de  sa  puissance.  EUe  ne  m'a  pas  obSi,  et  y attends,  avec  la 
plupart  des  poHes  de  mon  temps,  qu'une  autre  force  se 
rivhUr 

There  is  a  fine  and  serious  simplicity  in  these  avowals, 
which  show  the  intellectual  honesty  of  Maeterlinck^s  dra- 
matic work,  its  basis  in  philosophical  thought.     He  is  not 
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iiKTdy  a  jAMjwTi^  who  hju  found  a  meliiod,  be  k  m 
who  has  to  express  hb  own  ooDoeptiQn  of  the  iMiiiaae,  sand 
thtrtfore  oonoems  literature.  He  finds  Hat  conceptian 
dianging^  and^  for  the  moment,  be  stands  aside;  waitiii^ 
^  The  man  who  nerer  altCTs  his  opinion,"  said  BUoe, "  u  fike 
standing  water,  and  breeds  reptiles  of  the  mind." 

Agtavmne  et  8£lytette  is  the  most  beautifol  ^xf  that 
Kaeterlinck  has  yet  written;  it  is  as  beautifol  as  JLr  Trtrnx" 
de$  Humble$.  Hitherto,  in  his  dramatic  prose,  be  has  de- 
hlxrrately  refrained  f nxn  that  explicit  beauty  of  {Anise  which 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  erery  sentence  of  the  essays.  Im- 
plicit beauty  there  has  been  from  the  first,  a  beauty  of  reverie 
in  what  the  close  lips  of  his  shadowy  people  say,  afraid  to 
do  more  than  whisper  a  few  vague  words,  mere  hints  of  wbat- 
crver  dreams  and  thoufi4its  had  come  to  them  out  of  the  daik- 
ness.  But  of  the  elaborate  beauty  of  the  essajrs,  in  wfaicfa 
an  extreme  simplicity  becomes  more  ornate  than  any  adorn- 
nient,  there  has  been,  until  now,  almost  nothing.  In  Aglor 
vaine  et  SSly$ette  we  have  not  merely  beauty  of  conception 
and  atmosphere,  but  writing  which  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
in  which  meditation  achieves  its  own  right  to  exist,  not  merely 
because  it  carries  out  that  conception,  or  forms  that  atmos- 
phere. And  at  the  same  time  the  very  essence  of  the  drama 
has  been  yet  further  spiritualized.  Maeterlinck  has  always 
realized,  better  than  anyone  else,  the  significance,  in  life  and 
art,  of  mystery.  He  has  realized  how  unsearchable  is  the 
darkness  out  of  which  we  have  but  just  stepped,  and  the 
darkness  into  which  we  are  about  to  pass.  And  he  has  real- 
ized how  the  thought  and  sense  of  that  twofold  darkness 
invade  the  little  space  of  light  in  which,  for  a  moment,  we 
move ;  the  depth  to  which  they  shadow  our  steps,  even  in  that 
moment's  partial  escape.  But  in  some  of  his  plays  he  would 
seem  to  have  apprehended  this  mystery  as  a  tiling  merely  or 
mainly  terrifying — the  actual  physical  darkness  siurounding 
blind  men,  the  actual  physical  approach  of  death  as  a  stealthy 
intruder  into  our  midst;  he  has  shown  us  people  huddled  at 
a  window,  out  of  which  they  almost  feared  to  look,  or  beating 
at  a  door,  the  opening  of  which  they  dreaded.  Fear  shivers 
through  these  plays,  creeping  across  our  nerves  like  a  damp 
mist  coiling  up  out  of  a  valley.  And  there  is  beauty  cer- 
tainly in  this  "  vague  spiritual  fear  " ;  but  certainly  a  lower 
kind  of  beauty  than  that  which  gives  its  supreme  pathos  to 
Aglavaine  et  SSlysette.    Here  is  mystery  which  is  also  pure 
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beauty,  in  these  delicate  approaches  of  intellectual  pathos, 
in  which  suffering  and  death  and  error  become  transformed 
into  something  almost  happy,  so  full  is  it  of  strange  lights. 

And,  with  this  spiritualizing  of  the  very  substance  of  what 
had  always  been  so  fully  a  drama  of  things  unseen,  there 
comes,  as  we  have  said,  a  freer  abandonment  to  the  instinctive 
desire  of  the  artist  to  write  beautifully.  Having  realized  that 
one  need  not  be  afraid  of  beauty,  he  is  not  afraid  to  let  soul 
speak  to  soul  in  language  worthy  of  both.  And,  curiously, 
at  the  same  time  he  becomes  more  familiar,  more  human. 
Selysette  is  quite  the  most  natural  character  that  Maeterlinck 
has  ever  drawn,  as  Aglavaine  is  the  most  noble.  Meleandre 
is,  perhaps,  more  shadow)'^  than  ever,  but  that  is  because  he 
is  deliberately  subordinated  in  the  composition,  which  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  action  upon  one  another  of  the  two 
women.  He  suffers  the  action  of  these  forces,  does  not  him- 
self act;  standing  between  them  as  man  stands  between  the 
calling  of  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  life,  between  the 
simplicity  of  daily  existence,  in  which  he  is  good,  affectionate, 
happy,  and  the  perhaps  "  immoral "  heightening  of  that 
existence  which  is  somewhat  disastrously  possible  in  the 
achievement  of  his  dreams.  In  this  play,  which  touches  so 
beautifully  and  so  profoundly  on  so  many  questions,  this 
eternal  question  is  restated;  of  course,  not  answered.  To 
answer  it  would  be  to  find  the  missing  word  in  the  great 
enigma;  and  to  Maeterlinck,  who  can  believe  in  nothing 
which  is  not  mystery,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  his  philosophy 
not  to  answer  his  own  question. 

Aethub  Symons. 
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THE  DIAMOND  SHOAL  LIGHTSHIP 

BY   AMY  LOWELL 


Down  from  the  notched  peaks  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, where  painted  Indians  slipped  between  the  fir-trees 
following  a  trail  of  dropped  stones  chipped  six-sided  for 
a  guide — 

Down  across  the  level  miles  which  range  out  below  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  forty  notes  of  a  grey  mocking-bird  singing 
in  a  bald  cedar — 

Down  through  the  hissing  marshes  of  bright-tongued  reeds, 
with  a  musk-rat  nuzzling  along  the  waterways,  smelling 
out  a  nest,  sucking  the  eggs,  diving  under  a  tuft  of 
weather-logged  grass. 

Across  water,  not  sweet,  not  salt,  with  a  plover  piping  over- 
head— piping — ^flying — settling  on  a  sand-bar: — 

Heaved  out  of  the  sea,  holding  back  the  salt  of  the  sea, 
shimmering  with  eel-grass,  shoaling  into  yellow  water, 
tossing  up  the  folding  water,  diving  and  rising  for  eight 
good  miles,  drifting  lower,  settling  to  sleep  cuddled  under 
the  drawn-up  water,  smiling  because  a  ship  cannot  see  it, 
chuckling  in  little  continuous  ripples  when  the  tide  ebbs, 
close-nosed,  breathing  deeply,  heaving  in  sleep  when  the 
tide  makes — 

Bright  as  a  cut  diamond,  yellow  as  a  canary  diamond,  blue 
as  the  under-light  in  a  faceted  stone,  green  with  the  slant 
flays  jetted  up  from  the  foot  of  a  deep  stone — 

The^  Diamond  Shoal,  spilling  water  out  of  its  hollows  and 
ridges,  drying  in  the  sun,  printing  under  the  little  running 
feet  of  terns  and  sand-pipers,  furrowed  in  zig-zag  lines 
by  the  tails  of  horse-shoe  crabs. 
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Out  of  the  sand  jut  the  eyes  and  spines  of  sting-rays,  and 
minnows  and  shrimps  bustle  down  the  water-lanes. 

In  the  green  Spring  evenings,  the  drum-fish  rattle  at  the 
mouths  of  inlets,  calling  to  the  female,  calling  the  song 
of  eggs  to  be  laid ;  and  in  the  live  oaks,  beyond  the  sweet- 
water  Sound,  the  cardinal  grosbeak  sings  to  the  purple- 
shooting  dawn,  the  song  of  eggs  in  grey  moss,  of  new 
birds  to  fly  away  with  the  old  when  ^-utumn  blows  a  clear 
wind  upon  the  rice-fields. 

So  it  was  when  Indians  paddled  log  canoes,  far  out  at  sea, 
skirting  the  shoal,  growling  at  the  bright  shoal,  hurrying 
their  paddles  through  the  water. 

So  it  was  when  the  tea-clippers  from  Boston  and  New  York 
cut  through  deep  water  with  yards  trimmed  Westerly 
and  even  the  sky-sails  stretched  and  bellied,  giving  the 
shoal  a  wide  berth ;  and  so  when  they  returned,  torn  and 
frazzled  by  the  yawing  Cape  winds,  and  the  parrots  in 
the  rigging  scented  land  and  the  running  sap  in  the  sweet 
gums  and  screeched  and  flapped  their  dusty  pink  wings. 

So  it  was  when  the  whalers  of  New  Bedford  beat  to  sea;  and 
so  when  they  wallowed  back  again,  reeking  with  whale- 
oil,  keeping  a  weather-eye  to  leeward,  cursing  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  praying  for  a  moonlight  night. 


Out  of  the  grey  cap  of  the  sky  dropped  the  wind. 

Out  of  the  storm-coloured  sky  snarled  the  sudden  wind,  and 
the  heaped  waves  ran  under  it,  snorting. 

They  fell  upon  the  shoal,  they  wormed  upon  it,  drawing  their 
bellies  over  its  ridges.  They  reared  up  above  the  shoal, 
spotted  green  and  white  like  Etruscan  marble,  they  hol- 
lowed over  themselves  like  cornices  of  marble,  they  bent, 
drooped,  hung,  and  crashed  upon  the  sand,  sucking  back, 
mouthing  and  retreating,  slobbered  with  foam.  Crack  on 
the  shoal,  waves  and  waves,  yeasting  with  froth,  hard 
green  and  indigo  shells,  shocked,  broken,  spilling  grey 
spume. 

The  Diamond  Shoal  hidden  under  pillars  of  water,  laughing 
under  crawling  roofs  of  water,  catching  at  the  keels  of 
ships,  creeping  up  the  rudder  blades,  playing  with  the 
bodies  of  the  men  who  sailed  them. 
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Out  of  the  South  rose  the  long  winds,  and  from  the  North 
clanged  the  thunder-winds,  and  through  the  sand  was 
drawn  a  fibre  of  ships'  timbers,  and  snails  clung  to  the 
thigh-bones  of  drowned  men. 


Then  they  came  with  mallets  and  chisels.  They  sailed  over 
the  sweet  water  loaded  gunwale-deep  with  bricks.  They 
fetched  lime  and  mortar  in  wide-hpped  barges,  and 
stopped  for  dinner,  eating  pork-sandwiches  out  of  tin- 
dinner-pails  and  smoking  "  lemon  yellow  "  tobacco  in  the 
shade  of  the  pile  they  had  already  begun. 

Beyond  them,  on  the  shoaling  sands,  red-breasted  snipe 
sprang  up  in  the  air  with  loud  twirling  whistles,  and 
spotted  sandpipers  skimmed  the  star-ripples  crying 
"  weet,  weet,  weet." 

The  sand  shifted  a  little,  moving  to  the  fingers  of  the  water, 
shifted  and  bided  its  time. 

So  it  grew,  pulsing  up  at  the  sky.  Every  day  a  heart-beat 
higher,  pointing  at  the  wedges  of  geese  honking  overhead 
in  the  Spring,  flying  North;  staring  at  the  South- South- 
erly ducks,  as  they  chattered  and  flew,  steering  for  the 
inlets  of  the  Santee  River  in  Autumn. 

Up,  up,  spiralled  black  and  white,  a  twist-coloured  tube  of 
sweetness,  a  sweet  light  upon  a  bitter  ocean,  and  the 
waves  on  the  Diamond  Shoal  curled  their  tails  into  the 
sand  and  wriggled  in  green  contortions,  crinkling  in  the 
sunlight,  laughing  in  derision,  eight  miles  out  to  sea. 


Then  the  men  with  the  tin  dinner-pails  and  the  clay  pipes 
black  with  lemon  tobacco  came  again.  Came  sweeping 
out  of  Norfolk  navy-yard,  escorting  a  scarlet  steamship 
with  no  bowsprit  and  a  narrow  platform  round  each  mast. 

The  screw  of  the  scarlet  ship  turned  against  the  wave-hollows. 

The  thick  flukes  struck  the  huddled  water  and  pushed  it  side- 
ways. 

The  forefoot  of  the  vessel  bit  through  the  undulating  sea  with 
the  sharp  noise  of  a  burring  wheel. 
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Fan — push — cut — and  forward.  Scarlet  reflections  smoth- 
ered in  over-sliding  green.  Black  smoke  wedging  out  like 
a  marching  goose-flock.  Land  winds  thick  with  the  tang 
oi  young  pine-cones,  and  a  corrugated  patch  of  steel- 
white  water  where  the  bobble  of  a  school  of  skip- jacks 
sets  innumerable  ripples  chipping  across  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

A  scarlet  ship  to  forestall  a  dim  grey  destiny.  Pork-chops 
sending  the  blood  of  mercy  coursing  out  of  strong  hearts, 
filling  arteries  with  the  stuflF  of  sacrifice. 


Down  cable,  thirty  fathoms  to  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  red 

ship  swings  at  anchor  in  a  full  sea-way  five  miles  off  the 

Diamond  Shoal. 
Fifteen  men  shut  in  a  gaudy  ship,  mocking  the  winds,  eyeing 

into  the  squalls,  double  glading  the  night  waves  with  twin 

mast-moons,  clicking  lights  every  three  seconds  against 

the  ten  second  flash  from  the  gi*eat  black-banded  tower 

on  shore. 
Fifteen  men  polishing  brasses,  tinkering  machinery,  sitting 

up  at  night  to  watch  their  star-beads  wire  and  break  over 

flowing  water. 
Fifteen  men,  grinding  out  silly  tunes  on  a  phonograph  to 

lift  the  crush  of  hours,  contriving  cages  for  the  singing 

birds  which  flap  against  the  lanterns  at  night,  playing 

chequers,  reading  old  magazines. 
Fifteen  men  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  so  that  ships 

may  sail  their  ways  in  safety,  and  float  their  cargoes  over 

deep  water  to  the  shore-lines  of  the  earth. 


But  the  fog!    Padding  over  the  tops  of  greasy  waves. 

The  choking  fog  smoking  the  lantern-glasses,  fouling  the 
straight  shoots  of  light. 

Through  the  fog  booms  a  great  steam  chime.  It  cuts  the 
smooth  muffle  of  mist,  and  sheers  over  the  flat  ooze  of  a 
rain-dead  sea.  Days  on  end  it  eats  the  life  out  of  the 
nerves  of  fifteen  men  shut  within  so  many  feet  of  it. 

And  storms !  Storms  striking  them  against  their  anchor-tow, 
crowding  upon  them,  spinning  over  them,  beating  the 
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lanterns  to  crackles,  crashing  driven  vessels  into  their 
broadside,  shrieking  to  them  of  the  jeering,  jangling 
shoal  five  miles  to  leeward  of  their  hawse-pull,  the  mider- 
creeping  quicksands  whose  sucking  mouths  water  green 
and  purple  waves  in  anticipation. 


In  the  morning 
Rings  of  porpoises. 
Bowed  up, 
Sprung, 
Fallen, 

Dipping  under. 
Shooting  over  and  over. 
Another  and  another. 
Sharp  blue  water. 
Sharp  black  fins. 
Curving, 
Cutting, 

Over,  down,  under. 
And  then  only  hard,  straight  water, 
With  a  four-masted  schooner  moving  across  it 
Loaded  with  lumber  from  Maine 
To  make  baskets  for  the  grape-fruit  which  Cali- 
fornia ships  back  overland. 

In  the  afternoon, 

Long  lines  of  barnacle  geese 

Afloat  upon  the  water; 

And  a  devil-fish  swimming  in  a  great  curve, 

Flinging  up  into  the  air  with  a  demi-vault, 

Sinking, 

His  white  feelers  raised  like  hands. 

Purple,  gold,  and  wine-colour. 

The  widgeons  fly  North  in  the  Spring. 

In  the  Autumn, 

The  black  and  white  terns 

Light  upon  the  cross-bars  of  the  wireless  apparatus 

To  rest  after  the  long  journey  Southward. 
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Sailing  ships  lie  upon  the  horizon  for  hours,  moving  as  slowly 
as  the  sun  moves,  and  steamers  bound  for  Panama  and 
Valparaiso  fuss  along  under  tongues  of  black  smoke  with 
binoculars  trained  on  the  weather-flags  of  the  lightship. 

But  none  stop. 

The  men  holystoning  the  deck  call  to  one  another:  "  The 
United  Fruit  Steamer's  on  the  starboard  bow."  "  That 
old  tub  of  a  tramp  is  almost  rail  under,  Texas  cotton 
from  Galveston.  A  good  haul,  if  it  doesn't  sink  her." 
"  Here  comes  the  Dago  whaling-schooner.  I  have  to  hold 
my  nose  when  she  goes  by."    And  so  on. 

Blue  days,  grey  days.  Rain  opening  from  stripped  clouds. 
Wind-flanges  burst  out  of  a  glaring  sky. 


Fifteen  men  aching  for  the  lighthouse  tender,  perishing  for 
the  feel  of  gravel  under  their  boot-soles,  riding  with  the 
petrel  on  the  humping  backs  of  waves,  while  the  geese 
fly  North  and  South,  and  the  Seasons  change,  wheeling 
full-ringed  over  and  beyond  into  the  vague  blur  of  yes- 
terday. 

Fifteen  men,  priest  dedicate  with  lantern  and  bell.  A  scarlet 
monastery  held  to  a  mushroom  kedge.  Tapers  burning 
before  a  terrible  altar. 

Fifteen  hearts  to  save  a  million  bodies,  with  an  anthem 
wheezed  out  on  a  phonograph,  and  a  hundred  black- 
headed  gulls  genuflecting,  squealing  the  responses. 


Fishermen  in  flat-nosed  dories  rest  on  their  oars  and  pass  the 
time  of  day.  And  when  the  sun  runs  level  to  its  reflection 
in  the  brass  binnacle,  they  come  back  with  their  boats  up 
to  the  thwarts  in  plates  of  emerald  and  silver,  and  shout 
the  tally  of  quintal  to  the  lightship  as  they  jerk  by: 

Shad,  bhie  fish,  mackerel,  fading  from  brilliance  into  the 
slow  colours  of  a  rainbow  opposite  a  stripling  moon. 

A  thousand  deaths  to  feed  a  living  energy.  Fish  to  make 
men.    Loss  footing  up  a  total  balance. 


A  shark  streaks  the  golden  water,  arrows  into  the  jar  of  fin- 
thick  water. 
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A  school  of  alewives  scuttling  out  of  the  wide  arc  of  scissor- 
jaws,  flickering  down  under  the  smoothing  water,  leaving 
a  large  count  to  glut  the  forked,  flashed  arrow. 

Food  hungered  for,  aimed  at,  achieved. 

The  sea  is  long  and  sliding,  only  the  oblique  spout  of  a  sperm 
whale  jostles  the  horizontal  tremour  of  the  horizon.  A 
lazy  whale,  full  of  cuttle-fish,  lolling  and  fluking  among 
round  waves. 

Life,  death,  and  eating.    The  weather  flags  go  up  and  down. 

Men  and  fishes  kill  without  malice,  for  food. 
The  fifteen  men  eat  the  flesh  of  hogs  and  chickens.    Without 

malice  they  snare  the  migrating  rails  who  perch  upon  the 

rigging,  and  roast  them  for  a  titbit. 
Without  malice,  and  to  cheat  the  whining  sands. 


A  grey  belly,  spawning  men,  snouts  over  the  wide  sea  miles 

to  the  East. 
Glittering  and  awash  the  back  emerges,  and  a  thin  feeler 

defines  itself  against  the  layers  of  air. 
Snout,  snore,  to  the  rotation  of  oil  engines. 
A  worm  guzzling  for  carrion.    A  fetid  serpent  writhing  with 

pleasure  at  the  picture  of  a  red  ship  struck  upon  the 

obscene  iris  of  its  one  eye. 
Dirty  eggs  in  an  iron  belly,  swarming  with  mirth,  cackhng 

at  the  red  ship. 
Movement  of  spawn  in  a  big  belly,  and  the  bow  guns  kick 

off  the  flying  spray  and  glare  back  out  of  green  water  as 

the  submarine  pushes  on  to  shore. 

There  are  harpoons  and  fish-hooks  on  the  red  ship,  but  no 

guns. 
The  anchors  grip  the  sand,  the  furnaces  are  cold. 
Rot  ripens  quicker  where  there  is  no  movement. 
Clipped  claws  are  pleasant  fighting. 
Women  and  children  on  the  Ltisitania,  and  now — anchored 

men! 
Good  hunting — a  lightship  with  no  guns. 
Safe  sport  for  a  scientific  nation !    Oh !  we  honour  you,  you 

have  ripped  the  cover  from  the  world,  and,  beneath,  the 

red  hearts  and  the  black  lie  quivering. 
Out  of  dirt,  disease ;  but  it  is  dirt  to  us  still,  not  corroding. 
The  sands  cannot  eat  their  prey,  and  you  are  cousin  to  the 

sands. 
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Slap  the  charge  into  the  guns.  Crack  at  the  red  ship.  Splin- 
ter the  skin  of  her,  and  curl  upon  yourselves  with  merri- 
ment as  she  sinks  by  the  bow  to  the  heavy  wrench  of  her 
hawse-chain. 

Call  a  chorus  to  the  seeping  shoals.  Submerge  to  the  time 
of  "Deutschland  iiber  Alles/*  These  men  in  an  open  boat 
above  a  gurgling  graveyard  are  nothing.  There  will  be 
steamers  and  barques  later  on;  and  inland,  among  the 
rising  hills,  women  with  still  wombs  weeping  for  their 
men. 

Red  hearts  in  a  little  boat,  cockling  over  a  rolling  tide-way, 
cursing  themselves  hoarse,  spitting  oaths  at  a  twinkling 
periscope. 

Honk,  Canada  geese  and  bufBe-headed  duck. 

The  shoals  you  know,  but  this  horror  you  do  not  know. 
Until  now,  it  was  not.  Old  age  breeds  maggots,  the 
maggots  of  dying  kings.  Love  rotted  to  lust.  Heroism 
gangrening  into  murder.  The  sea-alleys  turned  into 
cloacas  for  the  running  of  imclean  worms. 

But,  in  the  high  air,  the  wedges  of  birds  still  fly,  and  the  lower 
winds  stretch  against  the  sterns  of  wheat-ships,  troop- 
ships, steering  East  and  West,  veering  away  a  point  or 
two  becausQ  the  gulls  are  dropping,  going  straight  when 
the  gulls  fly  forward.  Food  and  men,  and  to-morrow 
like  a  halo  hanging  over  the  muzzles  of  the  guns. 

Amy  Lowell. 


SWINBURNE  AS  A  POET  OF 

ENTHUSIASM 


BY    MAEIETtA   NEFF 


In  Portraits  and  Sketches,  Mr.  Gosse  says  that,  when  the 
fury  of  the  pubUe  against  Swinburne's  Poems  and  Ballads 
(First  Series)  was  at  its  height,  Professor  Jowett  and  Maz- 
zini  met  to  discuss  "  what  can  be  done  with  and  for  Alger- 
non? *'  In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Mr.  Gosse 
gives  the  further  information  that,  when  Mazzini  begged  the 
poet  to  renounce  his  love-frenzy,  and  dedicate  his  genius  to 
the  Republic,  Swinburne  replied  by  sitting  at  Mazzini's  feet 
and  reciting  from  memory  A  Song  of  Italy.  Mr.  Gosse  does 
not  add  what  is  surely  true,  that  this  poem  and  Song  Before 
Stmrise,  the  volume  to  which  the  poet  devoted  the  next  three 
years,  have  characteristics  even  more  likely  than  those  of 
Poems  and  Ballads  to  make  the  reader  wonder  what  manner 
of  youth  it  was  whose  energies  were  thus  diverted. 

Swinburne  was,  in  a  sense,  the  victim  of  the  precocity 
indicated  in  his  early  work,  even  more  than  of  the  lack  of 
such  graces  as  make  gregariousness  pleasant,  or  of  the  un- 
certain health  and  almost  total  deafness  that,  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  shut  him  from  the  world.  Anyone 
who  believes  Swinburne  to  be  an  intellectual  poet  must  take 
into  account  the  fact  that,  in  boyhood,  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty,  he  formed  his  opinions  on  politics, 
literature,  art,  and  life ;  that  he  developed  very  early  a  tech- 
nique marvellously  suited  to  the  expression  of  his  personal- 
ity, and  that  he  had  ceased,  even  before  middle  age,  to  take 
ahy  interest  in  new  names  or  new  ideas.  It  is  surely  possible 
for  a  man  to  have  both  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  with 
noteworthy  scholarship  in  certain  fields,  and  a  rather  star- 
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tling  heterodoxy  in  politics  and  religion,  without  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  fundamentally  intellectual  mode  of  apprehending 
life.  Swinburne  was  indifferent  to  science ;  he  had,  it  seems, 
almost  no  acquaintance,  at  first  hand,  with  modern  philos- 
ophy ;  and  he  was,  apparently,  by  temperament,  not  so  mudi 
tnoughful  as  mentally  passionate.  In  reading  him,  one  is 
frequently  reminded  of  Goethe's  criticism  of  Byron: 
^'  Sobald  er  reflectirt,  is  er  ein  Kind/*  Perhaps  one  need 
not  apologize,  therefore,  for  holding  that,  as  critic,  revolu- 
tionist, and  philosopher,  Swinburne  bestows  the  gift  of  a 
point  of  view  forever  youthful,  devoid  of  neither  youth's 
wisdom  nor  its  excess. 

In  almost  every  case,  Swinburne  is  guilty,  in  verse  criti- 
cism, of  both  prejudice  and  lack  of  restraint.  He  bows  the 
knee  to  those  rebel  spirits  whose  poetry  he  is  fain  to  praise 
because  he  is  responsive  to  their  radicalism.  By  some  in- 
scrutable boon  of  fate,  haters  of  kings  and  haters  of  gods 
are  also  the  lordliest  singers.  Marlowe,  Milton,  Shelley, 
Landor  and  Hugo  are  grouped  about  the  throne  occupied 
by  Shakespeare,  whom,  for  love's  sake,  the  poet  contrives 
more  than  once  to  represent  as  the  supreme  patriot.  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  Swinburne's  literary  judgments  are 
tributes  of  personal  friendship,  and  so  many  are  epicedia,  is 
another  reason  for  the  quality  of  excess  in  them.  The  mood 
is  encomiastic,  and  the  form  chosen  to  express  even  what 
purports  to  be  the  critical  aspect  of  eulogy  often  makes  it 
difficult  for  one  to  gain  from  an  entire  poem  any  clearly 
defined  point  of  view,  or  any  clean-edged  phrase.  The  in- 
tellectual outlines  of  ideas  are  blurred  by  fantastic  imagery 
and  undiscriminating  superlatives.  Of  poems  that  blend  in 
a  radiant  phantasmagoria  literary  criticism  and  images  of 
the  physical  world.  In  the  Bay,  in  honor  of  Marlowe  and 
Shelley,  and  An  Autumn  Vision,  in  memory  of  Shakespeare, 
are  most  remarkable.  Of  long  summaries,  in  figurative  lan- 
guage, of  the  literary  work  of  a  life-time,  Song  for  the  Cen- 
tenary  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  The  Statue  of  Victor 
Hugo,  and  A  New  Year  Ode  to  Victor  Hugo  are  typical. 
Without  either  a  key  or  familiarity  with  every  piece  referred 
to,  the  reader  finds  such  poems  obscure.  He  also  regrets 
their  failure  to  indicate  degrees  of  value  in  a  man's  work. 
The  critical  sonnets  have  more  precision  and  restraint,  as 
their  form  would  make  inevitable.  Cor  Cordium  is  almost 
faultless,  and  Ben  Jonson  admirable.     Ave  atque  Vale, 
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though  not  the  most  startlingly  individual  in  method  of  Swin- 
burne's longer  verse  tributes  to  brother  poets,  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  most  nearly  perfect,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  sensuous  appeal.  The  poet's  various  modes  of  ap- 
praisal it  combines  in  verse  free  from  the  irritating  manner- 
isms displayed  in  Poems  and  Ballads  (First  Series),  but 
diaracterized  by  the  subtle  languors  that  made  that  volume 
enchanting.  The  praise  in  ^i;^  atque  Vale  is  keyed  low, 
as  if,  standing  so  near  the  veiled  porch  of  Persephone,  the 
poet  attuned  his  worship  to  some  "  cadence  of  dead  sighhig," 
and  mingled  melodious  eleg}^  with  the  tears  "  wept  by  effaced, 
unprofitable  eyes."  The  theme  is  happy:  the  very  figure 
that  makes  the  leitmotif  for  this  subdued  music  is  inwoven 
in  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.  The  poet  felt  the  aflinity  of  those 
faded  blossoms, 

"  Sweet-smelling,  pale  with  poison,  sanguine-hearted/* 

with  his  own  **  bloomless  buds  of  poppies  "  and  **  green 
grapes  of  Proserpine  " ;  and  he  knew  Baudelaire's  "  obscure 
Venus  of  the  hollow  hiU  "  to  be,  not  the  Grecian  Aphrodite, 
but  "  a  ghost,  a  bitter  and  luxurious  god,"  to  whom  he  him- 
self gave  praise.  Ave  atque  Vale  means  but  death,  and  in  it 
all  the  ways  of  death  are  delicately  alluring,  as  if  in  proof 
of  Maupassant's  belief  that  the  lovely  defect  in  Swinburne's 
genius  was  its  taint  of  the  macabre.  But  in  this  poem,  per- 
haps, more  than  in  any  of  the  others,  in  the  same  mood,  the 
frail  has  become  the  perfect. 

The  poet  who  entered  so  sjmipathetically  into  the  passive 
world  of  Baudelaire  was  at  home  in  another  sphere,  where 
men  had  zest  for  battle.  Swinburne  was  less  the  champion 
of  outworn  bodies  and  diseased  minds  than  of  the  victims  of 
political  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  As  a  revolutionist,  he 
suggests  Byron,  in  that  he  was  almost  wholly  destructive. 
But  he  would  doubtless  have  called  himself  a  revolutionist 
after  the  manner  of  Milton,  Cromwell,  Shelle)^  Landor,  and, 
most  of  all,  Hugo  and  Mazzini.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  more 
nearly  just  to  criticize  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  Hugo 
and  Mazzini  than  those  of  their  disciple;  for  it  was  to  the 
somewhat  questionable  types  of  radicalism  exemplified  by 
these  two  men  that  Swinburne  gave  his  life-long  allegiance. 
Like  Mazzini,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  idealist's  dreams 
rather  than  for  the  practical  man's  wisdom,  and  for  the 
mystic's  worship  of  liberty  rather  than  for  the  statesman's 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  economics  or  the  science 
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of  government.  Like  Hugo,  in  both  politics  and  literature, 
he  exhibited  himself  in  poetry  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  spectacular  of  radicals.  In  some  half  dozen  poems  to 
the  Italian,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  to  the  French  patriot, 
he  expressed  his  devotion  in  terms  that  might,  to  placid, 
mirevolutionary  minds,  seem  blasphemous.  Mazzini  he  ad- 
dressed as  "  very  Christ,"  and  **  God  clothed  upon  with 
himian  hours."  Hugo  he  named  "  comforter  and  prophet,^ 
Paraclete  and  poet." 

A  careful  study  of  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  traits 
manifest  in  such  volmnes  as  Les  Contemplations  and  La 
Ligende  des  sidcles,  for  example,  might  show  that  a  greater 
degree  of  influence  than  is  usually  supposed,  was  exerted 
by  Hugo  upon  the  English  poet  who  adored  him  as  a  god. 
In  regard  to  Les  Chdtiments,  the  case  is  clear.  Whether 
Swinburne  reflected  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  light 
of  Shelley  or  Hugo  or  any  other  of  the  poets  idolized  by 
him,  might  be  less  difficult  to  determine,  did  not  his  own 
parodies  reveal  his  imcanny  facility  in  imitating  both  his 
brother  poets  and  himself.  Nephelidia  and  Heptalogia 
demonstrate  how  easy  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  put 
his  heart  to  school  to  poetic  influences.  For  another  reason, 
it  might  be  hard  to  appraise  the  indebtedness  to  Hugo.  Un- 
like as  were  Swinburne  and  Hugo  in  physical  type,  and 
differently  as  they  managed  the  outward  course  of  their 
lives,  they  were  as  poets,  or,  at  least,  as  poets  of  revolt,  in 
many  ways  remarkably  akin.  Each  was  endowed  with  a 
genius  greater  than  his  mentality;  each  was  responsive, 
within  the  boimds  of  philosophic  poetry,  to  much  the  same 
type  of  literary  influence,  all  the  way  from  Aeschylus  or 
Lucretius  to  Shelley;  each  was  a  priest  of  liberty,  and  a 
seer,  enraptured  willi  his  vision  of  a  sublimated,  pantheistic 
democracy;  each  ceased,  long  before  the  end  of  his  poetic 
career,  to  develop  intellectually,  but  continued  to  sing  with 
a  splendid  fervor,  a  command  of  words  and  images,  and  a 
mastery  of  verse  forms  and  of  all  the  luxiuies  of  sound,  sudi 
as  are  possible  only  to  those  upon  whom  a  great  and  abiding 
lyric  gift  has  been  bestowed.  This  kinship  of  genius  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  poet  is,  doubtless,  not 
wholly  unaccountable  for  the  worshipful  attitude  of  Swin- 
burne, who,  lacking  the  expansive  egoism  of  Hugo,  fell  with 
ease  into  hagiolatry,  especially  the  burning  of  incense  before 
the  slurines  of  revolutionary  poet-saints. 
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No  less  generously  than  he  poured  libation  of  the  wine 
of  praise,  Swinburne  uncorked  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  He 
possibly  considered  that  Dante,  Milton,  and  Landor  had 
given  him  noble  precedent  for  so  bitter  an  expense  of  spirit, 
but  he  profited  more,  one  surmises,  by  the  example  of  the 
author  of  JLes  Chdtiments,  from  whose  numerous  apos- 
trophes to  "  The  Saviour  of  Society,"  ''  Quand  Veunuque 
rignait  a  cdte  du  Char/*  with  its  arraignment  of  Napoleon 
III  aa, 

"  Haillon  humain,  hibou  diplumi,  bete  morte," 

might  serve  as  a  typical  example  of  the  kind  of  invective 
that  characterizes  Dirae  and  Songs  Before  Sunrise.  To  be 
sure,  the  master,  more  than  the  disciple,  sins  by  excess.  Yet 
Swinburne's  hatred  of  Napoleon  III  and  Pius  IX,  no  less 
than  his  worship  of  Hugo  and  Mazzini,  betrays  the  hysteria 
that  Mr.  Gosse  calls  animalism. 

Like  his  bitterness  toward  the  Catholic  Church  in  par- 
ticular and  institutional  religion  in  general,  Swinburne's 
hostility  to  the  Pope  was  due  primarily  to  his  beUef  that  or- 
ganized religon  was  in  league  with  tyranny.  But  his  favor- 
ite tenets,  anti-clerical,  anti-ecclesiastic,  and  anti-theistic, 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  springing  simply  from  dislike  of  the 
activities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  field  of  European 
politics.  They  were  part  of  a  complex  of  passionate  intui- 
tions, and  derived  opinions, — ancient  and  modern.  This 
complex  has  been  variously  denominated  paganism,  positiv- 
ism, pan-onthropism,  and  pantheism.  The  suggestions  that 
follow  can  hardly  be  synthesized  into  any  proof  that  the 
poet  ever  evolved,  in  the  philosophic  sense,  an  ordered  sys- 
tem of  belief.  They  have  to  do  merely  with  what  the  poems 
themselves  make  clear  concerning  the  concepts  that  appealed 
most  strongly  and  persistently  to  the  poet's  mind,  and  with 
the  literary  sources  and  -the  literary  expression  of  those  ideas. 

For  many  years,  Swinburne's  paganism  continued  to  be, 
as  it  was  in  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  that  brilliant  drama  of 
his  youth,  a  cult  of  sorrow.  In  Atalanta,  the  ancient  ideas 
of  the  inevitableness  of  fate,  the  cruelty  of  the  madness  sent 
upon  those  whom  Heaven  would  destroy,  and  the  wisdom 
of  walking  softly  before  malignant  deity  are  merged  in  the 
poet's  individual  expression  of  love  of  liberty  and  hatred 
of  gods.  The  orthodox  commonplaces  of  the  classical  chorus 
have  become  the  substance  of  ecstatic  vision,  and  of  yearn- 
ing for  beauty,  and,  also,  of  anarchism  and  despair.    But, 
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if  this  mood  were  to  become  habitual,  the  Christian  hierarchy 
might  easily  be  substituted  for  the  Oljrmpian,  and  an  ob- 
jurgation against  Zeus»  in  the  name  of  Prometheus,  might 
be  metamorphosed  into  an  anathema  against  Grod  in  the 
name  of  Christ  and  the  humanity  represented  by  him.  Such 
a  process,  essentially  imaginative,  may  have  been  concerned 
in  Swinburne's  case,  for  his  paganism  seems  not  so  much 
**easoned  as  emotional. 

The  positivism  of  Swinburne,  if  one  prefer  that  term, 
appears  rather  classic,  Lucretian,  than  modem  French  or 
English.  It  recognizes  only  the  knowledge  derived  from 
sense  experience,  and  it  particularly  insists  that  death  will 
not  disquiet  us  with  any  vain  longing  after  ourselves.  As 
the  poet  grew  older  and  spiritually  richer,  he  questioned, 
in  poems  like  After  Sunset,  On  the  Verge,  and  A  Sequence 
of  Sonnets  on  the  Death  of  Robert  Browning,  the  arrogant 
certainty  that  death  "  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire  " ;  but 
he  perhaps  never  gave  up  his  dogma  of  the  poppied  sleep, 
uttered  with  Lucretian  fervor  in  The  Garden  of  Proserpine, 
Hymn  to  Proserpine,  lUcet,  and  A  Ballad  of  Burdens. 

By  one  of  Swinbimie's  four  sonnets  to  Giordano  Brimo, 
one  may  feel  confirmed  in  the  supposition  that  the  poet  owed 
his  positivistic  attitude  primarily  to  classical  influences.  It 
is  worth  noting,  incidentally,  that  to  Bruno,  the  martyr, 
Swinburne  was  naturally  attracted,  and  that  in  Bnmo,  the 
philosopher,  he  found  precedent  for  the  pantheistic  symbol- 
ism of  the  "  all-forming,  all-animating  primitive  light,"  the 
worship x)f  which  inspires  The  Last  Oracle,  Christmas  Anti- 
phones  III,  Off  Shore,  By  the  North  Sea  VII,  and  Thalas- 
sins.  Whatever  the  poet's  personal  indebtedness  to  the 
Renaissance  Neo-Platonist  may  have  been,  he  rapturously 
addressed  him,  in  the  sonnet  referred  to  above,  as  walking 
apart  with  Lucretius,  until  Shelley  came  to  augment  the 
sweetness  of  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

The  De  Rerum  Natura  is  certainly  not,  however,  the 
only  source  of  Swinburne's  positivism,  or,  in  any  case,  of  the 
literary  form  in  which  he  embodied  it.  He  may  have  en- 
deavored to  test  Comte's  construction  by  transferring,  after 
the  manner  of  Frederic  Harrison,  "  the  worship  and  disci- 
pline of  Catholicism  to  a  system  in  which  *  the  conception  of 
God  is  superseded '  by  the  abstract  idea  of  Humanity,  con- 
ceived as  a  kind  of  Personality."  Or  he  may  have  been  dis- 
posed by  his  reading  of  either  classical  or  mediaeval  litera- 
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ture,  to  apply  to  other  forms  of  adoration  the  nomenclature 
of  Catholic  worship.  In  mediaeval  love  poetry,  with  which 
he  was  famiUar,  he  found  daring  perversions  of  ritual.  Per- 
versions of  an  extreme  type  he  found  in  Baudelaire,  also, 
and  he  may  even  have  got  from  that  Catholic  and  conserva- 
tive poet,  to  whom  the  idea  of  progress  was  an  ecstasy  of 
credulous  fools,  a  suggestion  of  the  Great  Being,  ''  Hu- 
maviti**  the  spirit  of  man,  abstracted  and  apotheosized.  He 
surely  derived  from  Baudelaire,  as,  evidently,  from  Shelley 
and  Hugo,  elements  of  his  attitude  toward  Christ  in  the 
poems  devoted  to  the  cult  of  humanity.  In  Shelley's  Pro- 
metheiis  Unbound,  for  instance,  one  form  of  torture  visited 
upon  the  rebellious  Titan  is  a  vision  of  the  anguished  eyes 
and  wan  lips  and  thorn-wounded  brow  of  the  crucified 
Christ,  whose  innocent  name  is  destined  to  become  a  curse. 
Likewise,  in  the  section  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Med  entitled  JB^- 
volte,  Christ  becomes  a  sjmibol  of  the  utmost  human  woe.  Of 
these  poems,  Le  Reniement  de  Saint  Pierre  apostrophizes 
the  forsaken  Jesus  with  pity  for  his  suffering,  which  is  indi- 
vidual and  yet,  because  of  his  measureless  humanity,  vastly 
typical;  Ahel  et  Cc&n  appeals  to  the  race  of  Cain  to  mount 
Jheavenward  and  hurl  God  to  the  earth ;  and  La  Mort,  which 
notably  suggests  the  Swinbumean  mood,  presents  "  VHu- 
maniU'^ 

'*  Criant  d  Dieu,  dans  sa  furibonde  agonie: 

'  O  mon  semblable,  o  mon  maitre,  je  te  maudis!' 


tt 


But  Swinburne  is  not  always  anti-theistic  in  the  morbidly 
blasphemous  manner  of  Baudelaire,  and,  though  stanchly 
anti-clerical,  he  is  not,  in  his  revolutionary  verse,  anti-Chris- 
tian. He  does  not  echo  Hugo's  healthy-minded  platitudes 
about  ''  fraternity  des  hommes,  paternity  de  Dieu,''  but  he 
is  often  inclined,  like  Hugo,  to  regard  the  betrayal  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  repetition  of  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  to 
denounce,  in  similarly  vituperative  language,  the  unholy  al- 
liance between  church  and  state. 

In  Les  Chdtiments,  he  rails  at  the  man-beasts  that  prey 
upon  France;  he  associates  Emperor  and  priests  and  poli- 
ticians with  Satan  and  Cain  and  Judas,  charges  bishops  with 
spitting  "  Te  Deum  "  in  the  face  of  God,  and  clergy  with 
howling  "  Daemonem  laudamus  " ;  and  he  refers  ironically 
to  the  apotheosis  or  the  canonization  of  Napoleon  III.  Pos- 
sibly "  Le  Te  Deum  du  ler  Janvier  1852!'  addressed  to  Arch- 
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bishop  Sibour,  comes  nearest,  in  the  whole  volume,  to  fur- 
nishing a  parallel  to  Swinburne's  genius  for  mingling  ideas 
of  the  lust  of  blood  with  Christian  s3anbols  of  sacrifice  and 
atonement.  Of  poems  asserting  that  Christ  is  perpetually 
sold  and  resold,  the  most  notable  in  JLes  Chdtiments  are 
''  Paroles  d*un  Conservateur  a  propos  d'tm  Perturbateur/' 
and  ^'  A  un  Martyr/*  which  presents,  in  conclusion,  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  pale  and  pensive  God  that  bleeds  eternally  on 
black  Golgotha.  Among  various  poems  illustrating  Swin- 
burne's similiar  treatment  of  Christ,  Siena  and  Before  a 
Crucifix  are  significant.  In  Siena,  Razzi's  Christ  is  described 
in  the  Shelleyan  manner.  In  Before  a  Crucifix,  the  identi- 
fication of  Christ  with  himianity  runs  through  several  stanzas 
such  as  this: 

O  sacred  head,  O  desecrate, 

O  labor-wounded  feet  and  hands, 
O  blood  poured  forth  in  pledge  of  fate 

Of  nameless  lives  in  divers  lands, 
O  slain  and  spent  and  sacrificed 
People,  the  grey-grown  speechless  Qirist! 

The  despairing  weariness  of  this  apprehension  of  Christ 
as  the  prototype  of  the  suffering  human  race,  and  this  conse- 
quent indentification  of  his  true  worship  with  the  cult  of  man, 
is  corrected  by  the  mood  of  pagan  self-sufficiency  in  the  pres- 
ence of  fate, — exaltation  of  the  himian  spirit,  isolated,  se- 
rene, with  strength  self-derived  and  returning  into  itself. 
Baudelaire,  searching  for  some  symbol  beyond  symbols,  of 
incarnate  sorrow  and  failure,  had  sung  '^  Lea  Litanies  de 
Satan/*  but  Swinburne  married  New  World  pain  to  Old 
World  strength  in  the  Hymn  of  Man,  which  is  probably  the 
most  vivid  of  his  positivistic  utterances.  This  poem,  inspired 
by  the  Oecumenical  Council  that  promulgated  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility,  adds  the  fervor  of  a  martyr's  defeat  and 
trimnph  to  the  accustomed  hymn  of  praise  on  the  theme, 
"  Glory  to  Man  in  the  Highest."  Some  variant  of  the  one 
doctrine  of  "  the  great  god  man  whidi  is  God  "  recurs  in 
poem  after  poem.  "  Man's  soul  is  man's  God;"  it  is  "  the 
pure  spirit  of  man  that  men  call  God ;"  "  Freedom,  Grod 
and  man  "  are  one ;  "the  snow-bright  splendour  of  Christ," 
and  "  the  blood-bright  splendour  of  Brutus  "  are,  for  the 
holy  spirit  of  man,  "  rays  of  its  sovereign  sphere,  springs  of 
its  motion." 

The  Hymn  of  Man  may  be  called  an  exposition  of  either 
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pan-anthropism  or  pantheism.  In  any  case,  the  point  of 
view  is  clear.  Similarly,  Hertha  is  a  pantheistic  manifesto. 
On  the  Downs,  the  1880  Birthday  Ode  for  the  Anniversary 
Festival  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  a  very  late  poem,  A  Nympho- 
lept,  express  with  a  less  dogmatic  grace  the  poet's  conscious- 
ness of  the  one  spirit,  "  indivisible  ever  and  immanent."  A 
NymphoUpt,  in  particular,  shows  how,  in  the  course  of  the 
years,  a  troubles  sense  of  fate  and  inexorable  law  has  grown 
into  the  peace  of  some  dear  intimacy  with  nature. 

The  most  human  element  in  the  tentative  faith  of  Swin- 
burne's later  days,  that  nature  and  death  are  one  with  love, 
is  his  mystical  adoration  of  children.  This  new  interest  is 
expressed  in  forms  not  uninfluenced  by  Blake  and  Hugo. 
Fortunately,  Swinburne  is  imtouched  by  Hugo's  sentimental- 
ity, for  the  reason,  it  may  be,  that  he  had  no  experience  of 
'Tart  d'Hre  grand-pbre/'  It  is  not  fitting  for  anyone  to 
touch  upon  those  aspects  of  the  thwarted  will  to  live  that  the 
best  of  Swinburne's  poems  about  children  reveal;  but  it  is 
Qot  fantastic  or  impertinent  to  see  in  the  series  called  A  Dark 
Month,  and  in  other  equally  sincere  poems  in  the  same  genre, 
evidence  of  a  deeper  faith  in  life  than  the  poet  acknowledges 
elsewhere.  He  had  come  to  believe,  as  he  apparently  did 
not  in  his  youth,  in  Duty  and  Thought  and  Righteousness 
as  sure  stars,  but  he  looked  to  the  visible  godhead  of  a  child 
as  the  "  loveliest  lamp  for  earthly  feet."  In  doing  so,  he 
was  guided  more  by  sensitive  f eelmgs  than  by  a  philosophic 
mind. 

It  is  surely  not  ungrateful  for  one  to  hold,  in  considering 
a  poet,  that,  though  he  may  be,  in  a  sense,  as  Shelley  gen- 
erously said  of  Keats,  ^'  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought," 
he  joins  that  goodly  fellowship  by  reason  of  his  pre-emi- 
nence not  in  criticism,  or  political  science,  or  metaphysics, 
but  in  poetry,  not  in  opinions  intellectually  supported,  but 
in  ideas  imaginatively  apprehended  and  passionately  uttered. 
It  is  not  surprising,  moreover,  that  Swinburne  expressed 
himself  with  generous  enthusiasm,  but  with  visionary  ex- 
travagance as  well,  since,  even  as  a  poet  of  ideas,  he  de- 
rived his  inspiration  from  minds  poetic  rather  than  practical. 

Of  necessity,  any  study  of  the  intellectual  aspects  of 
poetry  so  emotional  as  Swinburne's  could  not  be  dissociated 
from  incidental  reference  to  its  imaginative  qualities.  The 
latter  arc,  however,  so  various  and  so  imusual  that  they 
demand   direct  consideration.     Swinburne's  most  notable 
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poetic  imagery  appears  to  originate  from  three  main  sources : 
personification,  with  emphasis  upon  sex  characteristics;  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book;  and  three  cosmic  elements— air» 
fire  and  water. 

Swinburne's  fondness  for  personification,  often  of  an 
obscure  type  based  on  incompletely  visualized  images,  seems 
due,  in  part,  to  classical  influences.  It  may  be  traced,  too, 
to  the  poet's  concern  with  Italy,  France,  freedom,  the 
Church,  the  earth,  or  the  sea — all  traditionally  feminine  for 
those  mythopoeic  minds  to  which  institutions  or  abstract 
ideas  or  natural  forces  become  sentient  beings.  This  ten- 
dency to  personify  must  owe,  furthermore,  something  to  the 
great  number  of  Biblical  figures  of  speech  based  on  sex,  and 
to  the  erotic  character  of  the  literary  inspiration  of  the  early 
poems.  The  erotomania  of  Poems  and  BaJlads  (First  Se- 
ries) involves  a  technique  for  expressing  the  morbid  emotion 
inherent  in  such  subjects  as  Aphrodite,  Phaedra,  Pasiphae, 
Hermaphroditus,  Faustina,  Anactoria,  Erotion,  or  Aholi- 
bah,  for  instance.  This  technique  is  carried  over  into  Songs 
Before  Sv/arise,  and  from  it  into  later  volumes.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  the  poet's  imagination,  so  obsessed  in  his  youth, 
should  never  entirely  cease  to  brood  upon  sterile,  unholy 
loves,  or  the  union  of  those  who  beget  and  bear  children  of 
light,  nourished  with  milk,  or  children  of  wrath,  made  drunk 
with  blood. 

It  is  rather  ironical  that  a  man  whose  work  is,  beyond 
that  of  all  other  English  poets,  saturated  with  Biblical 
imagery  and  reminiscent  of  liturgical  practice,  should,  ac- 
corcSng  to  tradition,  at  least,  have  been  disgraced  at  Oxford 
for  insufficient  knowledge  of  Scripture.  In  connection  with 
Swinburne's  religious  radicalism,  some  of  the  literary  sources 
of  his  peculiar  mode  of  employing  Biblical  ideas  have  been 
suggested.  To  these  might  be  added  the  ecstatic  quasi- 
Catholicism  of  his  youth,  his  knowledge  of  Italian  literature, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Rossetti  and  other  members  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  group.  For  adaptations  of  religious  phraseol- 
ogy, he  was  presumably  less  indebted  to  mediaeval  literature 
than  to  such  poems  as  Baudelaire's  A  Une  Madone,  Franr 
ciscae  Meae  Laudes,  La  Pridre  d^im  Ptden,  and  Les  Ldtanies 
de  Satan.  Some  of  Swinburne's  most  remarkable  poems 
illustrating  this  strange  kind  of  parody  are  Dolores,  A  Song 
of  Italy,  After  Nine  Years,  Super  Fltmina  Babylonis,  The 
Litany  of  Nations,  Quia  Mvltvm  Amavit,  By  the  North 
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Sea,  Dirae,  Before  a  Crudficc,  and  Hymn  of  Man.  Two  ex- 
amples of  imitations  of  passages  in  the  Prayer  Book  will 
serve  to  make  clear  the  poet's  method.  The  first  is  a  can- 
ticle of  the  theme  "  Benedicite,  omnia  opera  Domini,'*  ex- 
cept that  praise  of  Mazzini  is  substituted  for  praise  of  the 
Lord.  This  canticle,  which  fills  nearly  six  columns  of  fine 
print  in  A  Song  of  Italy,  closes  with  a  doxology,  by  a  full 
choir  of  "  children  cities,"  joined  with  risen  Rome  in  praise. 
The  penchant  for  figures  connected  with  Christian  worship 
was  not  an  aflFectation  of  the  poet's  youth ;  it  became  a  per- 
manent imaginative  bias.  Even  more  interesting,  because 
of  the  lapse  of  years,  and  more  subtly  daring,  is  the  liturgical 
pattern  worked  out  in  the  imagery  of  such  a  passage  as  By 
the  North  Sea  VI,  where,  for  three  stanzas,  the  abstract 
definition  of  God,  in  the  Creed,  controls  the  poet's  elabora- 
tion of  his  theme,  **  Death,  and  change,  and  darkness  ever- 
lasting." If  there  were  opportunity  to  show  adequately  the 
influence  of  both  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Bible  upon  Swin- 
burne's imagination,  there  could  be  no  question  that,  to  much 
of  his  own  verse,  his  comment  upon  certain  studies  by  Simeon 
Solomon,  the  pre-Raphaelite  painter,  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable :  "  Something  of  Exekiel  is  here  mixed  with  some- 
thing of  Anacreon;  here  the  Anthology  and  the  Apocalypse 
have  each  set  a  distinct  mark :  the  author  of  the  Canticles  and 
the  author  of  the  Atys  have  agreed  for  a  while  to  work  to- 
gether." 

Unless  the  term  were  qualified,  it  would  be  as  erroneous 
to  call  Swinburne  the  poet  of  nature  as  to  call  him  the  poet 
of  religion.  His  mannerisms,  his  sensuousness,  and  his  ten- 
dency to  blur  with  a  profusion  of  images  the  intellectual 
outlines  of  his  ideas,  suggests  the  luxuriant  style  of  the 
poet  of  Endymion.  Yet  Keats  did  not  live  beyond  the  mood 
in  which  he  dwelt  more  ardently  upon  tender  woes  and  the 
material  loveliness  of  the  world  than  upon  the  death-day  of 
empires.  Swinburne,  happily,  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  pass,  as  Keats  only  dreamed  of  doing,  to  a  life  made 
nobler  by  its  sympathy  with  "  the  strife  of  human  hearts." 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  stylistic  affinity  with  Keats, 
Swinburne,  as  a  poet  of  revolution,  and  a  poet  of  nature, 
shows  his  spiritual  kinship  with  Shelley.  Nature  he  con- 
ceived symbolically.  It  is  true  that,  as  he  grew  older  and 
saner,  he  ceased  to  be  a  gardener  of  red  lilies,  white  roses, 
amorous  mjrrtles,  and  Lethean  poppies  and  lotus,  and  culled 
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from  the  real  world,  hawthome,  whinbloom,  marigolds, 
heather-flower,  broom,  sea-daisies,  laurustinus,  and  acacia. 
But  he  gathered  more  gladly,  perhaps,  moon-flowers  and 
foam-flowers,  wind-flowers  and  sea-flowers  and  flowers 
aflame,  and  again,  some  ^'infinite  blossom  of  blossoms." 
Neither  were  the  eagles  and  vultures  of  his  satire,  or  the 
doves  and  nightingales  of  his  songs  of  love  so  real  to  him 
as  the  sea-mew;  but  no  bird  of  earth  and  sky  was  so  dear  as 
wide-pinioned  hopes  or  strong-winged  souls,  **  both  god  and 
bird."  And  the  bitterness  of  the  oft-recurring  figure  of 
treading  the  wine-press  grew  in  time  less  keen  than  the  joy 
of  beholding  sunrise  and  simset,  and  of  plunging  into  the 
"deep,  divine,  dark  dayshine  of  the  sea."  To  say  these 
things  is  to  attribute  to  Swinbiune  an  increasingly  Shelleyan 
imagination.  But  the  relation  of  his  poetry  to  Shelley's  is 
easier  to  feel  than  to  define.  It  is  too  delicately  reminiscent 
merely  to  have  borrowed,  and  too  passionate  to  have  imitated. 
It,  likewise,  is  full  of  impetuosity  and  speed,  of  radiance  and 
music.  It,  too,  is  the  product  of  an  imagination  for  which 
winds  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  dare  to  play  among 
the  heavenly  galaxies  and  rejoice  to  plough  up  the  sea. 

Since  competent  critics  have  held  that,  as  a  poet  of  ideas, 
^winbume  deserves  a  high  place  in  English  letters,  one  as- 
*serts,  with  some  hesitancy,  that  the  poet  is  distinguished  less 
for  profound  thinking  than  for  exalted  enthusiasuL  It  is 
pleasant,  therefore,  to  close  a  discussion  maintaining  sudi 
a  point  of  view,  with  emphasis  upon  the  noble  beauty  of 
the  verse  in  which  the  poet  most  passionately  avows  the 
ideal  interests  that  give  meaning  to  his  imaginative  life.  No- 
where else,  perhaps,  within  the  same  number  of  pages,  does 
that  acknowledgment  arouse  more  sympathetic  response  than 
in  the  small  volume  named  Songs  of  the  Spring  Tides.  There 
the  poet  speaks  less  impersonally  than  is  his  wont.  There 
he  confesses  how  Sappho's  first  Lesbian  word  flamed  on  him ; 
how  wind  and  sun  and  sea  ministered  to  him,  ''  a  fosterling 
and  fugitive  on  earth  " ;  and  how,  for  him,  adoration  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  was  made  holier  by  its  blending  with  the  worship 

Sea  and  bright  wind  and  heaven  of  ardent  air. 

Songs  of  the  Spring  Tides  is  great  poetry ;  and,  in  particular, 
ThalassiuSj  the  introductory  poem,  recalls  Longinus'  saying 
that  passages  of  extraordinary  genius  carry  the  hearer  not 
to  persuasion,  but  to  ecstasy.  Marietta'  Neff. 
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The  Life  and  Lettebs  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  By  Julia 
Collier  Harris.    New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  influence  of  a  man  of  letters  appears  to  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  we  are  all — far  more  than  we  commonly  realize — ^members  of  one 
spiritual  community  or  organism.  The  art  of  the  literary  man  is  after 
all  but  an  expression  of  his  personality.  And  the  personality  of  a  gifted 
man — not  necessarily  a  writer  or  a  teacher  or  a  preacher,  but  a  man  of 
charity,  of  insight,  and  of  humor — enriches  the  life  about  him  in  a  some- 
what mysterious  way.  His  superiorities,  to  be  sure,  cannot  be  success- 
fully imitated ;  it  is  in  vain  that  one  tries  to  appropriate  them  in  any  ex- 
ternal way.  Yet  they  become  a  part  of  one ;  they  enter  into  one's  nature 
and  work  there,  as  certain  ferments  do  in  the  blood,  causing  the  healthy 
functioning  and  the  growth  of  powers  one  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
possessing. 

Just  as  simple  and  just  as  mysterious  as  this  social  influence,  which 
most  people  feel  in  some  degree,  is  the  literary  influence,  which  is  felt 
by  fewer  in  anything  like  the  highest  degree.  When  literature  ceases 
to  be  like  social  contact  it  begins  to  be  questionable ;  it  b^ns  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  or  of  art  for  art's  sake,  or  of  mere  emotional 
experiment.  The  process  of  appreciating  is  not  really  like  the  process 
of  learning.  It  is  something  much  more  intimate  than  that.  It  is  more 
like  friendship,  or  love,  or  religious  conversion.  Or,  to  return  to  the 
physiological  metaphor,  it  is  like  a  transfusion  of  blood. 

There  is  good  reason  in  these  analogies  for  the  feeling  most  of  us 
have  in  reading  a  good  and  congenial  author  of  increased  satisfaction 
both  with  our  author  and  with  ourselves— especially  with  ourselves.  It 
is  not  merely  a  selflsh  feeling.  The  author  has  not  merely  instructed  us, 
he  has  not  just  grossly  endowed  us  with  something;  he  has  really  awak- 
ened something  in  us,  and  we  are,  so  far  forth,  as  gifted  as  he.  We 
are  for  the  moment  as  high-minded  and  as  clever  as  Mark  Twain  or  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  Our  goodness  and  our  cleverness  may  be  buried  in 
insensitive  grey  matter  or  subdued  by  circtunstances ;  but  it  is  there — 
we  feel  it.    "  Perhaps  these  things  are  so  I " 

At  all  events — in  whatever  way  you  explain  it, — American  literature 
has  always  been  characteristically  of  the  kind  that  most  closely  resembles 
social  contact  in  its  manner  and  its  effect 

English  literature  has  always  tended  to  be  didactic.  Even  Gold- 
smith and  Dickens  could  not  refrain  from  being  didactic    The  later 
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English  writers,  ceasing  to  be  didactic,  have  become  disttirbing.  The 
work  of  such  men  as  Shaw  and  Wells  and  Galsworthy,  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated intellectual  ferment.  It  is  not,  par  excellence,  the  literary 
ferment.  Intellect  is  essential  to  literature,  but  literature  is  not  synony- 
mous with  over-developed  mentality. 

American  literature  has  been  somewhat  nearer  nature  than  English 
literature  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Has  English  literature  ever 
fully  recovered  from  the  eighteenth  century  ?  American  literature  from 
Irving  to  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  has  more  of  an  affinity  with  Chaucer 
and  with  Shakespeare,  in  his  prose  vein,  than  with  Wells  or  Shaw. 
Our  American  authors  have  not  generally  set  out  to  teach  us ;  nor  have 
they  greatly  disturbed  us.  Holmes,  to  be  sure,  was  a  bit  of  an  icono- 
clast ;  but  he  simply  prodded  the  old  fogies — he  did  not,  like  Shaw  and 
Wells,  challenge  and  perturb  the  rising  generation. 

For  the  most  part  our  great  American  authors — ^as  well  as  our 
merely  good  ones — have  simply  entered  into  our  souls.  One  of  the 
great  ones  was  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Is  it  not  an  amazing  thing— one  of  the  mysteries  of  life — that  a  sub- 
tle shade  of  feeling  can  be  precisely  conveyed  by  means  that  cannot  be 
defined  and  reduced  to  a  method?  Long  before  Harris  wrote,  the  ways 
and  the  speech  of  the  negro  were  well  known.  But  since  Uncle  Remus 
we  have  gained  a  new  sympathy  and  a  brand  new  sense  of  humor. 

Uncle  Remus  was  a  "  creation."  He  was  not  any  particular  negro. 
"  He  was  not  an  invention  of  my  own,"  wrote  Harris,  "  but  a  human 
syndicate,  I  might  say,  of  three  or  four  old  darkies  whom  I  had  known. 
I  just  walloped  them  together  into  one  person." 

Needless  to  say  the  construction  of  such  a  human  syndicate  and  the 
breathing  of  the  breath  of  life  into  it  requires  genius.  And  a  mark  of 
genius  in  this  matter  is  obsession  by  the  diaracter  created.  Harris  does 
not  tell  us  just  how  Uncle  Remus  affected  him.  In  Ttgaivd  to  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann  he  does  in  a  slight  dep^ee  **  give  himself  away."  **  I  have 
been  intensely  absorbed  in  the  series,"  he  wrote  concerning  the  Aunt 
Minervy  stories ;  **  more  so  than  in  anything  I  have  ever  written.  There 
have  been  moments  when  I  could  hear  her  voice  as  plainly  as  I  now  hear 
the  youngsters  talking  in  the  sitting  room" 

Next  to  insight  into  character  as  a  test  of  the  real  gift  of  the 
.story-teller  comes  insight  into  language.  How  few  of  those  who  write 
dialect  do  more  than  copy  dull  improprieties  of  English  or  at  most  occa- 
sional instances  of  quaint  speech.  But  Harris  knew  that  a  dialect  as  well 
as  a  language  may  express  the  soul  of  a  race,  that  it  may  possess  not 
only  quaintness  but  character,  and  elusive  inner  laws  of  its  own ;  that 
the  negro's  dialect  may  have  certain  racial  advantages  over  the  white 
man's  formal  speech ;  that  at  its  best  it  is  inimitable.  "  I  am  very  fond 
of  writing  this  dialect,"  he  said.  "  It  has  a  fluency  all  its  own ;  it  gives 
a  new  coloring  to  statement,  and  allows  a  swift  shading  to  narrative  that 
can  be  reached  in  literary  English  only  in  the  most  painful  and  round- 
about way." 

But  the  most  betraying  symptom  that  Harris  recorded  is  his  strong 
sense  of  a  double  personality. 

"  As  for  myself,"  he  once  wrote  to  his  daughters  in  a  letter  that 
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touched  upon  the  subject  of  literary  craftsmanship—**  As  for  myself — 
though  you  could  hardly  call  me  a  real,  sure  enough  author — I  never 
have  an)rthing  but  the  vaguest  ideas  of  what  I  am  going  to  write ;  but 
when  I  take  my  pen  in  hand,  the  rust  clears  away,  and  the  'other 
fellow '  takes  charge.  ...  I  have  often  asked  my  '  other  fellow ' 
where  he  gets  all  his  information,  and  how  he  can  remember,  in  the  nick 
of  time,  things  that  I  have  forgotten  long  ago ;  but  he  never  satisfies  my 
curiosity.  He  is  simply  a  spectator  of  my  folly  tmtil  I  seize  a  pen,  and 
then  he  comes  forward  and  takes  charge." 

Yet  Harris  would  never  have  admitted  that  he  was  a  genius. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a  constitutionally  shy  man  than  to  be 
constantly  assured  by  well-meaning  friends  that  he  has  no  occasion  for 
shyness.  The  shy  man,  if  he  were  not  shy,  might  call  his  friend  a  liar, 
and  might  perhaps  be  justified.  Is  not  a  shy  man  one  who  knows  his 
own  weaknesses,  and  a  bold  man  one  who  does  not?  It  seems  no  more 
than  just  to  Harris  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  in  some  ways  a  bit 
commonplace,  that  he  had  reason  for  feeling  somewhat  acutely  the  con- 
trast between  his  usual  self  and  the  other  fellow,  reason  for  feeling  a  bit 
out  of  place  on  some  occasions  and  in  some  companies.  Who  would  sur- 
render a  bit  of  this  commonplaceness  that  kept  Harris  so  thoroughly 
htunan?  It  is  as  precious  as  his  genius,  for  it  makes  him  one  of  us — not 
in  form  and  manners,  but  in  frank  commonness. 

The  biography  shows  us  a  shy  democratic  man ;  a  faithful,  lovable, 
mirth-loving  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  small  boy  about  him;  a 
brilliant  journalist  of  the  old-fashioned  type — wit  a  little  forced  some- 
times, sentiment  a  little  too  pretty,  but  sound  and  bright,  and  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary;  a  companionable,  affording  man  among  a 
group  of  his  friends,  not  too  critical  of  his  own  witicisms  and  some- 
times gloriously  f tmny.  It  shows  us,  in  short  a  splendid  and  favorable 
example  of  what  is  except  for  extreme  sensitiveness,  an  American 
type.  This,  rather  than  a  genius — ^though  the  genius  flashes  out  now 
and  then  in  the  man's  superior  thought,  energy,  or  kindness. 

Hillaire  Belloc  remarks  profoundly  that  democracy — ^the  doctrine 
that  men  are  bom  equal — is  essentially  a  mystical  belief.  The  life  of  a 
man  like  Harris  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  this  belief  through  the  literary 
doorway.  He,  more  than  authors  who  have  preached  Americanism 
and  simplicity  in  a  more  brilliant  way,  makes  us  feel  that  the  gifted  man 
of  letters  is  of  the  same  clay  with  ourselves  and  that  he  does  not,  or 
should  not  wish  to  be  of  any  other  clay.  He  is  one  of  us,  and  we  despite 
our  want  of  genius  are  at  one  with  him. 


Joan  and  Peter.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  New  York:  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

H.  G.  Wells's  new  novel,  Joan  and  Peter,  is  not  so  good  a  novel 
as  Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through  or  The  Research  Magnificent,  but  it 
is  a  very  wonderful  novel,  notwithstanding — such  a  novel  as  no  one 
but  Weils  could  or  would  write. 

As  a  story,  Joan  and  Peter  has  the  human  "grip"  which  Mr. 
Wells  in  his  seemingly  negligent  manner  never  fails  to  give  to  his 
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tales,  despite  the  fact  that  he  separates  his  chapters  into  numbered 
sections,  after  the  fashion  of  Archbishop  ^Vhately  in  his  Rhetoric, 
and  that  he  scorns  to  depend  overmuch  upon  plot  or  situation.  Joan 
and  Peter  is  crammed  full  of  characters  framcly  lovable,  deliciously 
hateful^  or  charmingly  atrocious.  In  character-drawing.  Wells  has 
the  touch  of  a  caricaturist — not  a  crude  exa^gerator,  but  a  caricaturist 
with  genius.  There  is  glee  in  his  charactenzations — ^and  much  truth. 
His  is  the  method  of  an  artist  who  perceives  acutely  and  renders 
readily  salient  human  traits,  but  who  is  above  all  anxious  to  make  his 
ideas  shine  through. 

In  Joan  and  Peter  there  is,  needless  to  say,  an  abundance  of  ideas. 
No  novel  of  Wells's  is  more  rewarding  in  its  variety  of  comment 
upon  life.  But  the  story  lacks  the  unity  of  Tono-Bungay  or  The 
Research  Magnificent,  in  both  of  which  all  the  ideas  are  brought  to 
a  burning  focus,  and  it  is  also  without  the  unity  possessed  by  Mr, 
Britling,  which  is  a  marvelously  coherent  record  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment in  the  shadow  of  the  great  war. 

What  Mr.  Wells  has  to  say,  in  this  novel,  about  English  educa- 
tion is  very  pointed  and  very  pertinent ;  but  it  somehow  falls  short 
of  being  really  illtuninating.  The  scholastic  fatuities  and  abuses  which 
Wells  here  satirizes  seem,  from  an  American  point  of  view  at  least, 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  or  faddish.  A  broadly  scientific  education, 
unhampered  by  the  traditional  standards  of  the  universities,  is  what  Mr. 
Wells  seems  to  want.  In  America  we  have  something  like  this,  and 
yet.  ... 

What  Mr.  Wells  has  to  say  about  sex  in  this  novel  seems  more 
than  usually  irrelevant.  The  author  yields  once  again  to  his  fondness 
for  showing  how  the  sexual  instinct  manifests  itself  in  children; 
he  takes  Joan  and  Peter  through  adolescence  and  youth  with  even  a 
superfluity  of  adventure.  And  all  this  comes  just  to  the  border-line 
of  tediousness — though  frank  talk  about  sex  is  good,  and  though  Mr. 
Wells's  realism  here  as  elsewhere  is  not  simply  truthful,  but  is  also 
critical  and  challenging. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  as  Mr.  Wells  sees  it,  is  big 
and  definite.  But  it  seems  a  rather  general  conclusion  to  result  from 
a  minute  examination  of  the  defects  of  the  English  school  system  and 
a  close  analysis  of  the  love  experiences  of  two  young  people. 

Mr.  Wells  needs  for  the  e3q>ression  of  his  ideas  in  this  novel  three 
spokesmen. 

The  first  spokesman  is  Oswald.  Oswald  was  in  love  with  Dolly, 
but  Dolly  preferred  Arthur  and  married  him.  Their  son  was  Peter, 
whose  foster-sister  Joan  was  really  his  cousin,  though  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  half-sister.  Arthur,  in  a  somewhat  listless,  character- 
less, late- Victorian  way,  was  unfaithful  to  his  wife — out  of  deference 
to  free  thought,  mainly.  Dolly  was  disgusted,  but  she  stuck  to  Arthur 
and  sent  Oswald  away.  Oswald  went  to  Africa,  where  he  took  part 
in  a  genuine  work  of  civilization  and  gained  a  new  conception  of 
the  mission  of  the  British  Empire.  When  he  came  back  to  England, 
Dolly  and  Arthur  were  both  dead,  and  Oswald  fotmd  himself  charged 
with  the  guardianship  of  Peter  and  Joan. 

Oswald  had  two  passions — a  passion  for  right  education,  and  a 
passion  for  the  right  sort  of  empire-building.    These  two  passions 
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blended  into  one.  His  attempts  to  convert  others  to  his  own  views 
concerning  the  nature  of  civihzation,  and  his  persistent  efforts  to  find 
the  right  schools  for  Peter  and  Joan  arc  at  once  funny  and  pathetic. 
They  are  more:  they  arouse  a  certain  indignation. 

The  second  protagonist  is  Peter.  Peter  by  the  time  he  had  finished 
his  schooling  had  outgrown  the  ideas  that  had  satisfied  Oswald.  Os- 
wald had  taken  refuge  in  the  conception  of  science  and  in  his  own 
conceptions  of  civilization.  Facts  are  clean,  he  told  himself,  and  the 
betterment  of  man's  estate  is  a  thing  that  appeals  to  one  as  dissipa- 
tion and  routine  cannot.  But  Peter  was  a  bit  more  divinely  discon- 
tented than  his  mentor — he  saw  further  than  Oswald  into  the  general 
purposelessness  of  things.  He  was  disillusioned  somewhat  too  thor- 
ougnly,  and  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  wasting;  his  life.  Oswald 
could  not  hold  him.    Neither  could  Joan,  who  was  m  love  with  him. 

The  third  and  best  spokesman  whom  Mr.  Wells  employs  is  no 
other  than  the  Lord  God. 

Peter  went  to  the  war  as  an  airman.  He  was  wounded,  and  in 
his  delirium  he  had  a  remarkable  dream.  He  dreamed  that  he  was 
seeking  for  the  Lord  God  through  endless  corridors  in  a  building 
filled  with  official  persons,  none  of  whom  could  tell  him  the  way  to 
the  head  office.  "  It  was  like  the  War  Office,  only  more  so."  He 
found  God  at  last  in  the  dingiest  untidiest  little  office  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  "  And  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth  had  tne  likeness 
of  a  lean,  tired,  intelligent-looking,  oldish  man,  with  an  air  of  futile 
friendliness  ipasking  a  fundamental  indifference." 

It  is  not  permissible  to  spoil  an  extraordinary  piece  of  writine;  by 
paraphrasing  it.  Peter^s  interview  with  the  Lord  God  is  a  work  of 
P^enius.  Without  eloquence,  but  with  subtle  and  far-reaching  irony. 
It  expresses  his  underlying  conception  of  a  deity  who  expects  man's 
cooperation. 

The  Future  of  German  Industrial  Exports.  By  S.  Herzog. 
Translated  from  the  original  German  by  M.  L.  Turrentine.  Garden 
City :    Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  said  about  the  book.  The  Future  of  German 
Industrial  Exports,  is  that  every  American  ought  to  read  it.  No  war 
book  is  more  important  or  more  timely  than  this. 

The  book,  now  translated  into  English  for  American  readers,  is 
the  work  of  an  eminent  German  engineer  and  economist.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany  in  1915.  It  was  not  intended  for  any  but  German 
readers. 

Here  you  may  find,  set  forth  with  smug  complacency,  with  an  ir- 
ritating assumption  of  God-given  authority,  and  with  tedious,  con- 
scientious—or rather,  conscienceless — thoroughness,  a  well-developed 
scheme  for  putting  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  under  Germany's 
commercial  thumb. 

Germany,  the  author  blandly  admits,  has  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  world,  and  this  hatred  is  a  commercial  liability.  But  all  com- 
merce is  war,  and  the  world  even  in  time  of  peace  is  a  battlefield. 
Germany  can  win  in  the  struggle  because  she  will  be  able  to  produce 
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"unsurpassable  goods."     She  will  do  this  by  utilizing  her  superior 

fenius  and  also  by  obtaining  control  of  the  essential  raw  materials, 
he  will  put  an  end  to  the  "transplanting  of  industries  "  and  will  em- 
ploy the  system  of  compensations  in  order  to  keep  her  industries  going 
and  so  to  injure  the  industries  of  other  nations. 

Within  uermany  the  plan  contemplates  such  a  rigid  state  control 
of  industry  as  the  world  has  never  known.  The  rights  of  individuals 
are  to  be  ignored ;  labor  is  to  be  made  servile ;  and  the  success  of  the 
industrial  campaigns  mapped  out  by  the  state  is  to  be  assured  by 
guarantees,  to  provide  which  all  business  is  to  be  taxed.  Trade 
secrets  are  to  be  kept  as  exclusive  German  possessions. 

Outside  Germany,  the  campaign  is  to  be  carried  out  by  every 
species  of  deceit  and  force  that  an  active  German  mind  can  imagine. 
Commerce  must  be  camouflaged;  Propaganda  must  be  kept  up  and 
their  must  be  more  adaptation  to  foreign  customs  in  business  and 
industry.  A  guise  of  friendliness  must  1^  put  on.  At  the  same  time 
German  goods  are  to  be  denationalized.  "  The  German  trademark 
ought  not  to  be  used  at  first  in  export  trade  with  formerly  hostile 
countries ;  the  same  rule  holds  eood  m  placing  German  patent  stamps 
on  the  outside  of  goods.  .  .  .  No  labelling  of  goods  by  the  country 
of  their  origin  can  be  permitted  foreign  officials  against  die  will  of  the 
German  exporter."  Diplomacy  in  foreign  countries  will  be  made 
into  an  elaborate  system  of  commercial  spying. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the  *  formerly  hostile  "  countries 
will  be  conquered,  and  that  Germany  will  be  able  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace  to  them.  These  terms  are  to  provide  that  the  Prussians  may 
select  their  own  properties  in  this,  and  every  other,  country  and  oper- 
ate them  under  imperial  jurisdiction;  that  their  officials  be  stationed 
in  Allied  territory  to  punish  any  one  refusing  to  buy  their  goods — 
with  much  more  of  similar  purport. 

The  minute  details  of  the  scheme,  happily,  need  not  interest  us. 
It  is  the  monstrous  completeness  of  the  thing,  its  coldly  logical  selfish- 
ness, its  ghastly  pretense  of  moderation,  which  shock  one's  now  almost 
German-proof  nerves. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  Allies  have  justification  for  prepar- 
ing to  check  Germanv's  commercial  expansion  after  the  war?  If 
so,  let  him  read  this  book.  Is  every  one  satisfied  upon  this  point? 
Let  all  nevertheless  inform  themselves  fully  concermng  the  sort  of 
thing  that  we  may  expect  from  an  undcpocratized  Germany  even  in 
time  of  peace.  These  things  are  not  easily  imagined  b^  people  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  a  high  tariff  as  the  most  effective  commercial 
weapon.  We  had  to  learn  about  gas  shells  from  the  Germans,  and 
from  them  we  must  learn,  for  our  own  protection,  the  principles  of 
ruthlessness  in  commerce. 


From  Berlin  to  Bagdad.  By  George  A.  Schreiner.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

It  is  a  rather  rambling  and  disjointed — ^though  quite  sufficiently 
varied  and  exciting — account  that  Mr.  Schreiner  has  written  of  his 
experiences  in  Turkey  during  the  part  of  the  war  in  which  Turkey 
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had  most  to  be  reckoned  with.  Mr.  Sdireiner  had  sfdendid  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  and  he  had  the  enterprise  and  the  nerve 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  He  saw  an  Allied  bombardment  from 
the  top  of  an  old  tower  near  Tchanek  Kaleh,  and  he  gives  a  really 
vivid — "graphic,"  perhaps,  is  the  right  word — account  of  the  terrific 
bombardment  on  March  16,  which  he  viewed  from  ecmally  favorable 
and  equally  exposed  positions.  But,  for  the  most  part  Mr.  Schreiner's 
book  is  rather  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  disquisition  upon  the  art 
of  being  a  war  correspondent,  and  rather  too  little  In  the  way  of  being 
a  thoughtful  digest  of  observations  and  impressions.  The  story  of 
how  the  author  met  the  Emden  refugees  on  their  journey  through 
Turkey  is,  for  example,  mostly  just  adventure. 

Mr.  Schreiner  had  many  interviews  with  important  personages. 
All  these  notables — including  Talaat  Bey,  Enver  Pasha,  and  last  (and 
also  least)  the  Sultan,  were  immensely  obliging,  and  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  being  interviewed  by  Mr.  Schreiner.  They  give  the  reader 
the  impression,  however,  of  not  having  much  to  say,  and  of  not  being 
really  in  control  of  the  situation  at  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Schreiner's 
sense  of  professional  honor  has  restrained  him  from  publishing  some 
really  significant  things.  If  so,  his  restraint  is  no  doubt  commendable; 
and  all  that  one  can  say,  bv  way  of  criticism,  is  that  Mr.  Schreiner 
might  well  have  used  a  little  more  care  as  to  the  language  in  which 
he  reported  the  not  very  startling  views  which  he  was  permitted 
to  publish.  "  They  will  not  be  able  to  sav,"  Mr.  Schreiner  makes 
Talaat  Bey  declare — "they  will  not  be  able  to  say  that  the  Turks 
laid  down."  If  Talaat  really  said  this  in  English,  his  bad  grammar 
must  have  interfered  considerably  with  the  impressiveness  of  his  next 
remark,  which  was,  "  Let  them  beware,"  uttered  through  set  teeth. 
Curiously  enough,  Enver  Pasha  made  the  same  mistake.  "  We  Turks 
have  never  laid  down,"  he  earnestly  maintained. 

There  is  a  certain  casualness  about  most  of  Mr.  Schreiner's  ob- 
servations, a  disposition  in  general  toward  a  sort  of  off-hand  and 
patronizing  half  approval  of  things  Turkish — with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  massacres  and  such  matters — and  a  rather  pronounced  ten- 
dency to  talk  about  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  women  in  a  harmless 
though  rather  unprofitable  wajr. 

His  general  observations  m  many  cases  are  either  unsupported 
b^  sufficient  proof — ^as,  for  instance,  his  declaration  that  fear  of  Rus- 
sian control  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  the  attack  upon  Constanti- 
nople a  strictly  British  affair — or  else  are  but  mildly  informing,  like  his 
remark  that  there  was  no  real  love  for  Germans  and  Austrians  in 
Constantinople,  or  his  statement  that  the  relations  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Germans  were  far  from  f rictionless. 

Mr.  Schreiner's  favorite  Turkish  celebrity  is  Halideh  Edib  Han- 
nym  Effendi,  "  foremost  feminist  of  Turkey,  poetess,  novelist,  teacher, 
reformer,  and  manager  of  a  private  school  for  girls  maintained  largely 
at  her  own  expense.  Like  Talaat  and  Enver,  she  had  no  shrinlang 
from  obviousness."  Halideh  said  that  education  for  all  was  urgently 
needed.  But  education  would  have  to  move  on  a  different  plane.  It 
would  have  to  be  more  practical,  get  away  from  never-ending  recitals 
from  the  Quc^raan,  and  instruct  the  young  in  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship.   That  education  was  to  include  women,  of  course.    "  It  has  been 
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said  that  the  woman  is  the  hope  of  Turkey  today/'  said  Halideh 
Hannym.  "  Maybe  that  is  true.  If  it  is  true,  then  we  have  another 
reason  why  the  Turkish  woman  must  have  a  better  education  than 
she  has  had  in  the  past,  though,  on  the  whole  her  education  has  not 
been  so  far  behind  that  of  the  men  as  has  been  generally  accepted. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Turkish  woman  of  the  middle  and  better  classes 
has  had  more  time  to  read  than  men.  Her  seclusion  brings  her  more 
in  contact  with  the  books  and  reviews.  It  also  causes  her  to  think 
more,  and  maybe  think  deeper,  than  do  the  men." 

After  which  Halideh  proceeded  to  "  examine  the  position  of  the 
Turkish  woman  historically,"  betraying  remarkable  learning.  How 
long  will  it  be,  one  would  like  to  know,  before  the  educational  leaven 
in  which  Halideh  has  so  much  faith,  begins  to  operate  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  arrange  the  Armenian  massacres  r 

The  best  parts  of  Mr.  Schreiner's  book  are  those  which  describe 
the  actual  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles,  together  with  certain 
passages  that  throw  light  upon  the  militaiy  situation  behind  the  Turkish 
lines  as  it  was  during  the  British  attacic. 


OUR  WAR  WITH  GERMANY 

XIX 

(September  I— October  7) 

Sustained,  victorious  battle  marked  every  dav  of  the  eighteenth 
month  of  our  war  with  Germany,  and  the  possibiUty  of  peace,  the 
natural  result  of  victorious  battle,  signalized  its  close.  A  double 
offensive  continued  throughout  the  month.  One  was  in  arms,  by  the 
Allies  under  Marshal  Fodi.  The  other  was  in  diplomacy,  under  the 
nominal  leadership  of  Austrian  statesmen,  with  their  German  colleagues 
in  reserve. 

Without  interruption  or  cessation  Marshal  Foch's  gigantic  offen- 
sive was  everywhere  successful,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  Bul- 
garia, overwhelmingly  defeated,  her  armies  scattered  and  her  power  of 
resistance  destroyed,  made  unconditional  surrender  and  went  out  of  the 
war.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Allenby,  from  Palestine,  reported  the 
destruction  and  capture  of  three  Turkish  armies  and  the  termination 
of  Turkish  power  there.  And  every  day  the  whole  Western  front 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland  was  aflame,  and  each  night  and 
morning  brought  fresh  reports  of  advances  and  captures  of  towns  and 
men  and  guns  from  the  Germans. 

The  September  "  peace  offensive  "  under  the  direction  of  Baron 
Burian,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  began  early  in  the 
month  with  vague  and  tmofiicial  statements  to  newspaper  men,  and 
continued  on  the  14th  with  an  official  invitation  to  the  Allies  to  send 
delegates  to  an  tmbinding  but  secret  conference  for  an  exchange  of 
terms.  That  having  been  refused,  the  "  offensive  "  culminated  on  Octo- 
ber S  in  a  note  proposing;  "  by  presentation  to  President  Wilson  to  con- 
clude immediately  with  nim  and  his  Allies  a  general  armistice  on  land, 
on  sea  and  in  the  air,  and  start,  without  delay,  negotiations  for  peace. 
These  negotiations  will  be  based  upon  the  fourteen  points  in  President 
Wilson's  message  of  January  8th,  and  the  four  points  of  his  speech 
of  February  if,  1918  (Feb.  11),  and  those  equally  of  September 
27,  1918." 

This  last  was  a  reference  to  the  speech  with  which  Mr.  Wilson 
opened  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign,  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  when  he  declared  with  great  empnasis  for  the 
creation  of  a  Lea^e  of  Nations  which  wotdd  guarantee  the  peace 
with  Germany  which  that  nation's  word  was  not  good  enough  to 
guarantee. 
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The  next  day  brought  to  the  newspapers  the  text  of  a  note  from 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden,  the  new  German  Chancellor,  requesting 
President  Wilson  "  to  take  in  hand  the  restoration  of  peace,  acquaint 
all  the  belligerent  States  of  this  request,  and  invite  them  to  send  pleni- 
potentiaries for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations/'  The  Germans, 
as  did  the  Austrians,  accepted  the  President's  programme  "  as  a  tesis  for 
peace  negotiations." 

At  this  writing  there  is  no  authoritative  indication  of  what  action 
this  government  will  take  on  this  new  phase  of  the  peace  offensive. 
The  official  delivery  of  the  requests  has  not  yet  occurred,  and  in  any 
event  the  reply  will  be  delayed  until  Aat  formality  is  over. 

The  appearance  of  Prince  Maximilian  as  German  Chancellor  in 
this  attempt  to  secure  peace  followed  a  series  of  events  obviously 
designed  and  carried  out,  with  characteristically  laborious  German 
ostentation,  to  create  the  impression  in  the  Allied  world  that  there 
had  been  a  liberalization  of  the  German  government,  and  that  it  had 
reformed  itself,  so  that  the  obloquy  of  Kaiserism,  Prussianism  and 
militarism  would  no  longer  attach  to  it.  With  the  development,  under 
Allied  pressure,  of  a  new  German  ''  drang  nach  osten  "  on  the  Western 
front,  those  familiar  phrases  about  "  our  good  German  right "  and  the 
"  strong  German  peace "  and  the  mighty  "  German  sword "  which 
were  the  daily  accompaniment  of  the  German  spring  offensive,  were 
laid  carefully  away,  and  a  new  set,  dressed  in  the  clothing  of  "de- 
fensive warfare  "  were  brought  out.  The  Kaiser  himself  set  the  new 
fashion.  In  a  message  to  me  city  of  Dresden,  on  September  5,  he 
gave  the  cue  for  the  new  line  of  talk  with  an  tmction  that  had  not 
marked  his  speech  for  some  months. 

By  curious  coincidence  Count  von  Hertling,  the  Chancellor,  ap- 
peared that  same  day  before  the  Constitution  Committee  of  the  Prus- 
sian Upper  House  to  urge  belated  fulfillment  of  the  Kaiser's  more- 
than-a-year-old  pledge  for  franchise  reform.  It  was  a  solemn  warn- 
ing that  the  aged  Qiancellor  delivered  in  that  stronghold  of  Prus- 
sianism. 

"  My  honest  conviction,"  he  said,  "  is  that  with  this  serious  ques- 
tion the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  crown  and  the  dynasty 
are  at  stake." 

There  was  little  resemblance  in  that  ominous  language  to  the 
natural  effusions  of  Junkerdom  which  had  resounded  in  that  hall  but 
a  short  time  before.  "  I  fully  appreciate,"  continued  Hertling,  "  the 
scruples  regarding  the  introduction  of  general  equal  suffrage,  but  at 
the  present  time  these  scruples  must  give  way  to  greater  tasks,  namely, 
the  protection  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  our  political  life — ^the 
djmasty  and  the  crown." 

Also  on  that  day  reports  came  from  Amsterdam  of  a  violent  con- 
flict at  Great  Headquarters  between  the  Crown  Princes  of  Germany 
and  Bavaria  on  one  side  and  Field  Marshal  Hindenburg  and  General 
Ludendorff  on  the  other.  This  was  a  neat  device  to  relieve  the  Crown 
Princes  of  responsibility  for  the  failures  in  arms  on  the  Western  front. 
The  report  was  that  they  had  opposed  the  July  offensive,  but  that  it 
had  been  ordered  over  their  protests  on  the  insistence  of  Hindenburg 
and  Ludcniorff.  Whereupon  both  left  the  front,  the  German  prince 
going  to  Berlin  and  the  Bavarian  to  Munich.     And  in  Berlin  the 
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German  Crown  Prince  talked  *'  defensive  warfare  "  and  declared  that 
Germanv  did  not  wish  to  beat  her  enemies,  but  only  to  win  the  right 
to  live  herself.  Also  he  supported  the  proposition  which  caused  the 
fall  of  von  Kuehlmann,  that  peace  through  military  decision  alone  was 
not  possible. 

These  events  were  followed  by  a  remarkable  speech  from  the 
Kaiser,  delivered  to  the  workmen  and  workwomen  at  the  Krupp  works 
at  Essen,  whom  he  addressed  as  "  my  dear  friends."  He  couldn't 
resist  a  little  of  the  old-time  talk,  for  he  told  them  that  inspection  of 
those  works  had  always  filled  him  "  with  the  greatest  admiration  for 
German  science  and  inventive  energy/*  He  told  them,  too,  that  he 
knew  and  tmderstood  the  cares,  sacrifices,  hardships  and  losses  they 
had  endured,  and  which  had  "  spared  neither  princely  house  nor 
modest  workman's  home."  Then  he  added  that  what  paternal  sugges- 
tion could  do  to  diminish  the  burden  had  been  done,  and  said : 

"  Every  one  of  you,  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  Fatherland, 
knows  that  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  shorten  the  war  as  far  as 
possible  for  you  and  your  people." 

The  next  development  was  a  singular  one,  for  which  no  adequate 
preliminary  had  appeared.  On  September  21  reports  by  way  of 
Amsterdam  declared  that  a  governmental  crisis  was  approaching  in 
Germany  and  that  a  majority  of  the  Reichstag  parties  were  finnly 
resolved  to  form  a  parliamentary  government  without  delav,  and 
independent  of  main  headquarters.  The  Socialists  were  said  to  be 
ready  to  join  the  movement  on  condition  of  the  abolition  of  certain 
paragraphs  of  the  Constitution,  the  entry  of  two  or  three  Social 
Democrats  into  the  government,  and  the  occupation  of  one  important 
political  post,  prestmiablv  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  by  a  Socialist. 

Washington  and  ouier  Entente  capitals  were  skeptical  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  move  and  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to 
camouflage  the  real  situation  by  an  appearance  of  change  which  left 
the  real  power  in  the  same  old  hands.  Winston  Churchill,  the  British 
Minister  of  Munitions,  described  it  as  "  a  government  not  of  repent- 
ance, but  of  manceuvre.'' 

On  September  27  the  resignation  of  Chancellor  von  Hertling, 
Foreign  Secretary  von  Hintze  and  General  Stein,  the  Prussian  War 
Minister,  was  announced.  This  gave  the  Kaiser  opportunity  for  a 
spectacular  move.    In  accepting  von  Hertling's  resignation  he  said : 

"  I  desire  that  Ae  German  people  shall  co-operate  more  effec- 
tively than  hitherto  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  fatherland.  It  is  there- 
fore my  will  that  the  men  who  have  been  borne  up  by  the  people's 
trust  shall,  in  a  wide  extent,  co-operate  in  the  rights  and  duties  of 
government." 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  appearance  of  the  reformed  gov- 
ernment which  should  represent  and  speak  for  the  German  people,  and 
thus  fulfill  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  on  which  President  Wilson 
had  been  most  insistent.  The  reported  practically  complete  failure  of 
the  ninth  German  war  loan,  no  doubt,  helped  to  point  the  way  to  this 
reform,  but  neither  the  Kaiser  nor  any  other  German  official  thought 
to  mention  that 

September  30  brought  word  that  a  meeting  of  the  three  majority 
parties  of  the  Reichstag  had  been  held,  at  whioi  it  had  been  agr^  to 
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form  a  parliamentary  govermnent  with  a  responsible  ministry.  Article 
IX  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  abolished.  It  forbids  a  member  of  die 
Bundesrath  to  be  also  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  and  in  this  reformed 
and  liberalized  and  democratized  new  German  government,  members 
of  the  responsible  ministry  will  be  chosen  from  Ae  Btmdesradi,  which 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  different  German  states  and  prov- 
inces, carefully  hand-picked  by  their  rulers. 

Following  the  announcement  of  this  great  reform  came  the  news 
of  the  selection  of  Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden,  described  as  a  "  regu- 
lar human  being,''  a  most  unusual  qualification  for  a  German,  to  be 
Chancellor  in  place  of  von  Hertling.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  was 
to  send  the  note  to  President  Wilson.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  Reichstag  in  which  he  explained  his  programme.  It  in- 
cluded the  "complete  rehabilitation  of  Belgium,  particularly  of  its 
independence  and  territorial  integrity,"  witn  an  eflFort  to  reach  an 
understanding  as  to  indenmity;  representative  bodies  for  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  the  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest  treaties  not 
to  be  a  hindrance  to  a  general  peace.  He  modestly  confessed  responsi- 
bility for  the  formation  of  the  new  government,  and  expressed  the 
view  that  despite  the  ease  with  which  Constitutional  obstacles  had  been 
overcome,  the  new  procedure  was  not  ephemeral.  The  method  of 
amending  the  national  Constitution  by  a  secret  conference  of  the 
leaders  of  the  majority  parties  is  one  that  might  appeal  to  a  democracy 
of  the  Bolshevist  type,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  1^  accepted  in  this  country 
as  insuring  the  establishment  of  genuine  popular  government. 

The  military  offensive  of  the  Allies  found  our  line  on  the  Western 
front,  at  the  opening  of  the  month,  roughly  about  half  way  back 
from  the  '*  Farthest  West "  of  the  German  spring  offensive,  to  the 
Hindenburg  line  from  which  the  enemy  started  on  March  21.  The 
month  closes  with  the  Allied  troops  in  full  possession  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  and  more,  with  St.  Quentin,  Cambrai  and  Lens  in  our  possession ; 
with  a  substantial  advance  northward  in  Champagne,  between  Rheims 
and  Verdtm;  with  Bulgaria  disastrously  beaten  and  out  of  the  war 
through  unconditional  surrender ;  and  with  the  Turks  overwhelmingly 
defeated  in  Palestine,  two  of  their  armies  wholly  wiped  out  by  capture 
and  dispersal,  and  a  third  practically  destroyed. 

These  events  and  their  eflfects  seem  to  have  been  clearly  foreseen 
by  the  Teutonic  statesmen.  On  September  10  Amsterdam  reported 
Baron  Burian  as  advocating,  in  an  address  to  visiting  German  news- 
paper men,  an  exchange  of  views  between  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
Entente,  which  need  not  take  the  form  of  peace  negotiations,  but  might 
pave  the  way  for  such  a  result. 

On  the  14th,  also  by  way  of  Amsterdam,  came  the  news  that  Baron 
Burian  had  sent  a  formal  invitation  to  all  the  belligerent  nations  to 
enter  a  secret,  unbinding  conference,  at  some  neutral  place,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  peace.  Next  day  the  official  text  of  the  note 
was  received  in  news  dispatches,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  state- 
ment which,  after  referring  to  the  futile  peace  oflfer  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  1916,  expressed  the  view  that  "  the  desire  to  reach  an 
understanding  and  not  to  decide  the  war  exclusively  by  force  of  arms 
is  gradually  beginning  to  penetrate  the  Allied  States,"  and  that  "  it 
is  our  duty  to  tread  the  todsome  and  wearisome  path  of  nq[otiation." 
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aneeeifHf  pea«!e  hj  ^iedsimi  if  aratsT  He  ac^oed  cfiac  t&e  pniitxcfcir 
^  fbe  ^!<et0Miri<i#  w{hc&  h^f^e  tafaea  piace  "^  n^oocd  diexo.  if  the  »s^ 
Mitf  ^  frmtfid  pcf^e^  '^  sad  tint  madi  prncednre  "  rgipir^  ±e  re- 
yviwifefe  M^tefMU!3k  to  iictike  %  ^u^utt  toae  and  scahCKsmy  to  at^xere 
f^  exlr<9iie  itacnd^xiict.'*  Gwnjruiirudf  ie  proftosed  a.  oaindeacal 
land  tinlbmft«H(  rr/tiiertstte  lifckfi  seed  aoc  iocemspc  mflxcarr  operasioBS. 
TlMflt  tame  4^  Liomrfco  reported  Gemaaj  as  makzn^  an  cif er  to 
fiSe%J0m^  pff/ffr/9Mg  diat  Be%nm  resnai  natal  ioc  die  retxsanider 
of  flie  war;  tkrt  thereafter  die  eacire  franoamc  zai  yTirniraf  zcicie- 
pendenee  fA  Eet^prtsm  be  recoMtxtoced  widi  die  pre-war  coaKDcrcal 
treaties  I>etweeii  Oennasnr  and  Beigmni  iodefinxtetj  remsc^ed;  dstt 
Be%mn  tMe  her  ip>od  cmces  to  secure  the  festorataoo  of  the  German 
oAtmt^  m4  do  neAtftsohzt  tiie  Flesnisfa  miuotit^  wi&o  aided  the 
German  imradert .  There  was  no  word  of  adiDtsaoa  cyf  Gcnnaxnr^s 
wrongs  Up  h^fpam  fpf  of  refiaratjon  for  diciiL  Pliickj  Beigimn  scootied 
the  offer. 

The  An^rfr-liungurisM  f^c^oisd  met  widi  imnirrliate  and  iat  rejec- 
tk/n  in  thin  c/Atntry  and  amoi^oiir  Allies.  The  official  text  was  delirered 
I//  Mr.  )jin%inft  at  the  State  Uepartment  in  Washii^ton,  bjr  Mr.  Eken- 
frren,  the  Swedii^h  }Aini%ter,  at  6r20  P.  M.  00  Sepcesober  16.  President 
Wilv/n  had  f/repared  his  rqrfy  on  the  new^i^^er  text,  that  had  been 
ai^ailal/le  all  day.  As  locn  as  the  official  note  had  been  compared 
with  the  newspaper  text  and  no  discrepancies  revealed,  the  President's 
retAy  wa<i  made  poUsc.  That  was  at  6:45,  less  than  half  an  hour 
after  the  invitati//n  was  formally  received- 
Mr,  Wil^/n'*  answer  was  the  definite  and  emphatic  refusal  for 
which  the  whole  country  was  prepared  "The  CSovemraent  of  the 
[JnhfA  Jvf^te*/'  it  said,  "  feels  that  there  is  only  one  reply  which  it 
caff  make  t/;  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment. It  ha*  repeatedly,  and  with  entire  candor,  stated  the  terms 
Up^/n  whiirh  the  United  States  would  consider  peace,  and  can  and  will 
etftertain  fio  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a  matter  concerning  which 
it  has  fnade  its  position  and  purpose  so  plain/' 

That  same  day  Mr.  Balfour,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  said : 
^'  I  catmot  honestly  see  the  slightest  hope  in  these  proposals  that  the 
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goal  we  all  desire — ^a  peace  which  shall  be  more  than  a  truce— can 
really  be  attained."  He  compared  them  with  the  latest  German  offers, 
and  referred  especially  to  the  questions  of  Germany's  colonies,  Bel- 
gium, Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest  treaties 
to  show  how  oppugnant  they  were,  and  how  futile  it  would  be  to 
attempt  by  conversations  to  reach  agreement  about  them. 

M.  Qemenceau,  the  French  Premier,  said:  "We  shall  fight 
until  the  enemy  comes  to  understand  that  bargaining  between  crime  and 
right  is  no  longer  possible." 

President  Wilson's  instant  rejection  of  the  Austrian  note  was  ac- 
claimed everywhere  in  the  United  States  with  lively  satisfaction.  No 
such  solidarity  of  American  opinion  had  been  attained  at  any  previous 
stage  of  the  war.  Only  one  responsible  voice  suggested  acceptance 
of  the  invitation.  That  was  the  jfew  York  Times,  which  spoke  before 
the  President  did,  and  which  immediately  fell  in  line  after  his  action. 

On  September  17  Mr.  Lansing  sent  to  the  Swedish  Minister  the 
formal  note  declining  the  Austrian  invitation  for  a  conference  and 
the  State  Department  considered  the  incident  closed.  But  it  was  pre- 
pared for  a  renewal  of  the  effort.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  that  Austria  "  might  attempt  a  coup 
by  assenting  to  a  restriction  of  the  proposed  discussion  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  President  Wilson  as  the  only  possible  basis  of  peace." 
The  dispatch  went  on  to  report  that  "  it  was  said  authoritatively  today 
that  such  a  proposition  undoubtedly  would  be  accepted.  But  this 
statement  was  accompanied  by  a  significant  reminder  of  conditions 
which  must  be  met  preliminary  to  any  such  discussion.  These  are 
that  the  Central  Powers  must  withdraw  completely  from  all  the  occu- 
pied territory  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Serbia;  must  drop  the 
subterfuge  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  made  with  hired  agents  of 
Germany,  and  loosen  their  hold  on  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  oil  wells 
of  Serbia  and  Roumania.  All  this  must  be  done  before  America  will 
consent  to  talk  of  peace,  even  upon  the  basis  of  the  President's  stipu- 
lations." 

This  dispatch  obviously  anticipated  the  situation  which  has  arisen 
through  the  receipt  of  the  Teutonic  proposals  that  come  just  as  this 
is  written.  They  now  profess  to  accept  President  Wilson's  conditions 
as  the  basis  for  discussion.  Some  explanation  of  this  apparent  sur- 
render may  be  found  in  reports  of  peace  demonstrations  at  Essen, 
Cologne  and  other  German  cities,  some  of  which  were  riotous,  and  in 
accounts  of  the  increasingly  serious  internal  condition  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  And  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria  was  a  shatter- 
ing blow  to  Teutonic  hopes.  Also  the  failure  of  the  German  loan  and 
the  huge  losses  of  men,  guns  and  material  on  the  Western  front  are 
powerful  and  cogent  reasons. 

Between  his  prompt  rejection  of  the  first  Burian  proposal  and  the 
oflFer  of  the  second  one.  President  Wilson  delivered,  on  September 
27,  the  most  vigorous  and  incisive  speech  he  has  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  termination  of  the  war.  It  may  very  well  have  influenced  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  President  began  this 
address  by  saying  that  he  should  endeavor  "  to  make  clear  once  more 
what  the  war  really  means."    Then  he  went  on  to  say : 

**  It  has  positive  and  well  defined  purposes  which  we  did  not  deter- 
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mine  and  which  we  cannot  alter.  ...  No  statesman  or  assembly 
created  them;  no  statesman  or  assembly  can  alter  them.  .  .  .  They 
were  perhaps  not  clear  at  the  outset;  they  are  clear  now.  .  .  .  Indi- 
vidual statesmen  may  have  started  the  conflict,  but  neither  they  nor 
their  opponents  can  stop  it  as  they  please." 

We  came  into  the  war,  the  President  said,  "when  its  character 
had  become  fully  defined.  .  .  .  We  accepted  the  issues  of  the  war  as 
facts  .  .  .  and  we  can  accept  no  outcome  which  does  not  squarely 
meet  and  settle  them.    Those  issues  are  these : 

"  Shall  the  military  power  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  be  suf- 
fered to  determine  the  fortunes  ot  peoples  over  whom  they  have  no 
right  to  rule  except  the  right  of  forcer 

"  Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong  weak  nations  and  make 
them  subject  to  uieir  purpose  and  interest? 

"  ShaJl  peoples  be  ruled  and  dominated,  even  in  their  own  internal 
affairs,  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  force  or  by  their  own  will 
and  choice? 

"  Shall  there  be  a  common  standard  of  right  and  privilege  for  all 
peoples  and  nations,  or  shall  the  strong  do  as  they  will  and  the  weak 
suffer  without  redress? 

"  Shall  the  assertion  of  right  be  haphazard  and  by  casual  alliance, 
or  shall  there  be  a  common  concert  to  oblige  the  observance  of  com- 
mon rights?" 

"  No  man,  no  group  of  men,"  continued  the  President,  "  chose 
these  to  be  the  issues  of  the  struggle.  They  are  the  issues  of  it ;  and 
they  must  be  settled — ^by  no  arrangement  or  compromise  or  adjust- 
ment of  interests,  but  definitely  and  once  for  all,  and  with  a  full 
and  une(jui vocal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  the 
weakest  is  as  sacred  as  the  interest  of  the  strongest. 

"We  are  all  agreed  that  there  can  be  no  peace  obtained  by  any 
kind  of  bargain  or  compromise  with  the  Governments  of  the  Central 
Empires,  because  we  have  dealt  with  them  already  and  have  seen  them 
deal  with  other  Governments  that  were  parties  to  this  struggle,  at 
Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest.  They  have  convinced  us  that  they  arc 
without  honor  and  do  not  intend  justice.  They  observe  no  covenants, 
accept  no  principle  but  force  and  their  own  interest.  We  cannot 
'  come  to  terms  *  with  them.  They  have  made  it  impossible.  The 
German  people  must  by  this  time  be  fully  aware  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  word  of  those  who  forced  this  war  upon  us.  We  do  not 
think  tfie  same  thoughts  or  speak  the  same  language  of  agreement. 

"  It  is  of  capital  importance  that  we  should  also  be  explicitly 
agreed  that  no  peace  shall  be  obtained  by  any  kind  of  compromise 
or  abatement  of  the  principles  we  have  avowed  as  the  principles  for 
which  we  are  fightinp^.    There  should  exist  no  doubt  about  that.  .  .  ." 

Secure  and  lasting  peace,  said  the  President,  is  to  be  obtained 
at  the  price  of  impartial  justice  in  every  item  of  the  settlement  and 
through  the  indispensable  instrumentality  of  a  League  of  Nations 
"  formed  under  covenants  that  will  be  efficacious. 

"Without  such  an  instrumentality  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  be  guaranteed,  peace  will  rest  in  part  upon  the  word 
of  outlaws.  .  .  .  For  Germany  will  have  to  redeem  her  character  not  by 
what  happens  at  the  peace  table,  but  by  what  follows." 
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The  League  of  Nations,  Mr.  Wilson  argued,  cannot  be  formed 
before  the  peace  conference,  because  "  it  would  be  merely  a  new 
alliance  confined  to  the  nations  associated  against  a  common  enemy/' 
Nor  could  it  be  formed  after  the  settiement  Because  "  it  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  peace,  and  the  peace  could  not  be  guaranteed  as  an 
afterthought.'*  «?  ^ 

The  reason  the  peace  must  be  guaranteed,  said  Mr.  Wilson,  ''  is 
that  there  will  be  parties  to  the  peace  whose  promises  have  proved 
untrustworthy,  and  means  must  be  found  in  connection  with  the  peace 
settiement  itself  to  remove  that  source  of  insecurity.  It  would  be 
folly  to  leave  the  guarantee  to  tiie  subsequent  voluntary  action  of 
the  Governments  we  have  seen  destroy  Russia  and  deceive  Roumania." 

Thereupon  the  President  restated  the  principles  upon  which  peace 
may  be  based,  as  follows: 

"  First,  the  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no  discrimina- 
tion between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  justice  that  plays  no  favorites 
and  knows  no  standard  but  the  equal  rights  of  the  several  peoples 
concerned ; 

"  Second,  no  special  or  separate  interest  of  any  single  nation  or 
group  of  nations  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  part  of  tne  settlement 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  interest  of  all; 

"  Third,  there  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliances  of  special  covenants 
and  understandings  within  the  general  and  common  family  of  the 
League  of  Nations; 

"Fourth,  and  more  specifically,  there  can  be  no  special,  selfish 
economic  combinations  within  the  league,  and  no  employment  of  any 
form  of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion  except  as  the  power  of  eco- 
nomic penalty  by  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  may 
be  vested  in  the  League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of  discipline 
and  control; 

"Fifth,  all  international  agreements  and  treaties  of  every  kind 
must  be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Those  conditions  the  Central  Powers  in  their  latest  proposal  for 
peace,  accept  "as  a  basis  for  negotiation."  Also  they  accept  the 
fourteen  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  speech  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  last,  which  were:  1,  open  diplomacy;  2,  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion, in  peace  and  in  war;  o,  removal  of  international  economic 
barriers;  4,  reduction  of  national  armaments;  5,  absolutely  im- 
partial adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,  the  interests  of  the  popu- 
lations concerned  having  equal  weight  with  Governmental  claims; 
6,  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  settlement  of  all 

?uestions  affecting  Russia  as  will  give  her  unembarrassed  opportunity 
or  independent  determination  of  her  political  development  and  nationd 
policy ;  /,  Belgium  evacuated  and  restored ;  8,  Alsace-Lorraine  restored 
to  France ;  9,  Italian  frontiers  readjusted ;  10,  the  peoples  of  Austro- 
Hungary  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  for  autonomous  development 
(since  then  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  has  been  formally  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  France) ;  11,  Roumania, 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  evacuated ;  occupied  territories  to  be  restored ; 
Serbia  to  have  access  to  the  sea  and  the  political  and  economic  indepen- 
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dence  and  tciiiUwial  integrity  of  die  Balkan  States  to  be  guatrantecd 
internationally ;  12,  Tnrkey  to  be  assured  aafeidguljf  of  Tnrkish  por- 
tions of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  bat  other  nationalities  now  under  Tnrldsh 
nde  to  hare  munoiested  oppottuni^  for  autonomons  derdopment ;  die 
DanfaneOes  to  be  free  for  all  nations  nnder  international  gnarantee ; 
13,  an  indq>endent  PoHsh  state;  14,  an  international  League   for 


On  September  28  Bavaria  adced  the  Allies  for  a  48-lioar  armistice 
with  a  view  to  maldi^  peace.  The  United  States  not  havmg  declared 
war  against  Bulgaria  was  not  direcdy  concenied  in  tins  question. 
London  and  P^ris  submitted  conditions  whidi  Bulgaria  accepted,  and 
on  the  30th  the  armistice  was  signed,  Bulgaria  having  made  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  She  agrees  to  evacuate  all  territory  she  occupies 
in  Greece  and  Serbia,  to  demobilize  her  army  immediately  and  to 
surrender  all  transport  to  die  Allies.  She  will  surrender  her  boats 
and  control  of  navigation  on  die  Danube  and  concede  to  the  Allies 
free  passage  dirough  Bulgaria  for  military  operations.  All  arms  and 
munitions  to  be  stored  under  control  of  the  Allies,  who  are  to  have  the 
right  to  occupy  all  strategic  positions.  Questions  of  territorial  rear- 
rangement in  the  Balkans  were  purposely  omitted.  British,  Frendi 
and  Italian  forces  win  effect  the  military  occupation  of  Bulgaria, 
and  Serbian  and  Greek  troops  of  die  occupied  portions  of  Serbia  and 


It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  here  to  detail  the  Allied  military 
movements  of  the  month  whidi  led  to  and  brot^t  about  die  "  peace 
offensive"  of  the  Central  Powers.  One  day  was  very  much  like 
another.  All  were  days  of  hard  fighting  and  brilliant  success.  On 
September  3,  as  the  month  opened,  the  British  at  the  Northern  end 
of  the  Western  front,  broke  through  on  the  Drocourt-Queant  line, 
along  the  Arras-Cambrai  road,  took  10,000  prisoners  and  fourteen 
villages.  Thereafter  almost  every  day  brought  word  of  similar  suc- 
cess, sometimes  by  die  French,  now  by  the  Americans  and  again  by  the 
British.  On  the  5th  Marshal  Fodi,  telegraphing  to  the  Paris  munici- 
pality in  reply  to  its  congratulations  said :  ''  The  German  rush  which 
menaced  Paris  and  Amiens  has  been  broken.  We  shall  continue  to 
pursue  the  enemy  implacably .** 

At  the  same  time  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  were  trying  to  in- 
spirit their  people  by  cheerful  interviews.  Hindenburg  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  British  had  not  shaken  the  resistance  of 
the  Turks  in  Palestine  and  that  "the  decisive  battie  for  die  Central 
Powers  is  taking  place  on  the  Western  front  We  may  look  serenely 
to  the  future."  Ludendorff  was  thankful  that  the  war  had  been  "  con- 
centrated on  French  territory  and,  in  the  forms  it  has  assumed,  has 
been  spared  us  in  our  home  territory." 

Yet  at  that  time  numerous  evidences  in  possession  of  the  Allies, 
the  examination  of  thousands  of  prisoners;  the  wide  variation  of 
ages  of  men  in  the  same  units,  and  the  reduced  size  of  companies, 
all  showed  that  the  German  army  was  at  last  really  banning  to 
decline.  ^'  ^?^tqp-VS 

By  September  10  the  British  north  of  St.  Quentin  and  the  French 
south  of  it  were  very  close  to  the  Hindenburg  line.  North  of  Cambrai 
the  British  were  across  it 
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On  September  12,  the  day  before  Gen.  Pershing's  birthday,  the 
First  American  Army,  under  the  personal  command  of  the  General, 
carried  out  the  first  independent  Ainerican  operation  with  triimiphant 
success.  It  was  an  assault  upon  the  famous  St.  Mihiel  salient,  south- 
east of  Verdun,  which  had  been  in  existence  more  Uian  four  years. 
Pershing  used  the  pincers  tactics,  attacking  from  both  sides  of  the 
salient  at  once.  In  36  hours  the  salient  had  been  wiped  out  com- 
pletely, with  the  capture  of  13,300  prisoners  and  210  guns,  in  addi- 
tion to  vast  quantities  of  military  material  and  ammunition.  Some 
French  units  which  assisted  Pershing's  troops,  occupied  the  village  of 
St.  Mihiel.  The  operation  was  watched  by  Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War,  who  had  arrived  in  France  just  in  time  to  see  the  First  Army's 
first  fight. 

Simultaneously  with  the  news  of  this  success  came  word  that 
Poles  in  Siberia  had  organized  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  cooperate 
with  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

The  Americans  were  just  beginning  to  clear  out  their  recovered 
territory  thoroughly  when  the  French,  British  and  Serbian  forces  in 
Macedonia  struck  the  Bulgars  savagely  and  with  huge  success.  Every 
day  for  a  week  the  Bulgars  were  driven  back,  and  then  their  armies 
were  cut  in  two  and  their  retreat  became  a  disaster.  They  had  lost 
thousands  of  prisoners,  and  many  guns,  and  their  power  of  effective 
opposition  was  destroyed.  Germans  who  had  been  sent  belatedly  to 
their  aid  were  beaten  also  and  put  to  flight.  Each  day  brought  addi- 
tional news  of  Bulgarian  disaster  until  it  culminated  in  the  request 
for  an  armistice  and  then  unconditional  surrender. 

Meantime  French,  British,  Americans  and  even  Belgians  were 
hammering  the  Germans  back  all  along  the  Western  front.  Almost 
every  day  brought  word  of  the  capture  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 
prisoners  and  the  toll  of  cannon  and  machine  guns  grew  to  amazing; 
figures.  On  the  day  of  the  Bulgarian  collapse  Field  Marshal  Haig  took 
some  of  the  defenses  of  Cambrai  with  6,000  prisoners,  and  the 
French  gained  five  miles,  recovered  a  dozen  villages  and  took  10,000 
prisoners.  Next  day  the  Belgians,  in  their  own  territory,  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  Allied  line  struck  the  Germans  with  revengeful  energy 
and  drove  them  back  three  miles,  capturine  towns,  men  and  guns. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  G«i.  Allenbv,  in  Palestine,  was 
shaking  Turkish  resistance.  On  September  23ra  came  word  that  Al- 
lenby  had  wiped  out  an  entire  Turkish  army,  taking  18,000  prisoners 
in  a  60-mile  drive,  with  120  guns  and  vast  transport.  The  next  day's 
reports  showed  that  Gen.  Allenby  had  only  started.  He  had  two 
Turkish  armies  in  his  trap  and  captured  or  utterly  destroyed  them. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  taken  79,000  prisoners  and  350 
guns  and  had  completely  crushed  Turkish  power  there. 

As  this  is  written  Turkey  is  reported  to  be  seeking  a  separate 
peace,  following  the  example  of  the  Bulgars.  The  French  are  in 
St.  Quentin  and  beyond  it;  the  British  almost  in  Cambrai,  and 
the  Germans  have  evacuated  Lens,  after  destroying  the  coal  mines 
as  well  as  the  city,  and  are  preparing  to  evacuate  Lille.  Throughout 
the  month,  as  the  Germans  have  been  driven  from  town  after  town, 
they  have  practiced  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  destruction.  They 
have  literally  laid  waste  every  place  they  possibly  could  destroy,  and 
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there  has  grown  up  among  the  Allies,  especially  the  French,  a  demand 
for  reprisals  that  shall  hold  the  perpetrators  of  such  outrages  per- 
sonally responsible,  to  be  tried  and  punished  when  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching final  victory  shall  bring  them  under  the  power  of  retributory 
justice. 

As  the  eighteenth  month  closes  Gen.  Allenby  reports  the  capture 
of  Damascus,  practically  completing  his  operations  in  Palestine  and 
effectually  destroying  the  German  dreams  for  the  Near  East  The 
Germans  are  reported  to  have  begun  a  wide  retreat  along  the  northern 
part  of  the  western  front.  And  Paris  announces  that  since  July  18, 
when  Marshal  Foch's  great  offensive  began,  the  Allied  forces  in 
France  and  Belgium  have  taken  5,518  officers  and  248,949  men  pris- 
oners with  3,069  cannons  and  more  than  23,000  machine  guns,  together 
with  vast  stores  of  munitions  and  other  material. 

During  the  month  it  was  announced  officially  at  Washington  that 
airplane  construction  was  approaching  quantity  production  and  that 
approximately  20  de  Havilands  were  reaching  the  army  in  France 
per  day. 

The  House  passed  on  September  23  by  unanimous  vote  the  new 
revenue  bill  planned  to  raise  more  than  $8,000,000,000  per  annum. 
This,  at  the  present  writing,  is  still  under  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

The  labor  situation  having  become  critical  at  several  points,  espe- 
cially through  a  strike  of  munition  workers  at  Bridgeport,  where  the 
men  refused  to  accept  the  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  President 
Wilson  wrote  them  on  September  13  that  the  Government  would  take 
over  and  operate  the  plants  of  employers  who  declined  to  abide  by 
such  decisions  and  that  "  striking  employes  who  ignored  or  temporized 
with  these  decisions  must  return  to  work  or  be  barred  from  employ- 
ment in  any  war  industry  in  the  community  in  which  the  strike  occurs 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  face  rejection  of  any  claim  for  exemption 
from  the  draft  law  based  on  usefulness  in  war  production."  At  the 
same  time  the  President  announced  the  taking  over  of  the  Smith  & 
Wesson  revolver  plant,  because  of  refusal  to  accept  an  award  of  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

Registration  under  the  amendment  to  the  selective  service  law  ex- 
tending the  draft  to  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  occurred 
on  September  12th.  Throughout  the  country  the  registration  pro- 
ceeded quietly  and  rapidly,  and  in  all  about  14,000,CO0  men  from 
18  to  21  and  from  32  to  45  were  enrolled.  These,  with  the  more  than 
10,000,000  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  registered  under  prior  laws, 
make  a  body  of  about  24,000,000  men  from  whom  the  American  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  to  be  recruited. 

On  September  17th  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  submitted  esti- 
mates to  Congress  calling  for  aoditional  appropriations  of  $7,397,- 
727,612  for  the  current  meal  year  for  army  purposes;  this  included 
$1,000,000,000  for  "contingencies,  military  information  section," 
$178,758,000  for  air  service,  $1,277,854,000  for  transportation  of  the 
army  and  its  supplies,  $1,985,075,000  for  fortification  armament,  $477,- 
493,000  for  ammunition  and  $534,414,000  for  ordnance  stores,  includ- 
ing automatic  rifles  and  armored  motor  cars.  The  estimates  also  in- 
clude $500,000,000  for  contract  authorizations  for  fortification  arma- 
ment. 
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The  next  day  General  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  support  of  the  new  estimates. 
He  said  it  was  proposed  to  call  2,700,000  men  under  the  new  draft  and 
to  have  an  army  of  4,800,000  fighting  men.  There  are  now  in  service 
3,200,000  men,  of  whom  more  than  1,800,000  have  been  sent  overseas. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  have  1,600,000  fighting  men  from  the  new  draft. 
Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder,  in  charge  of  ^e  draft,  told  the 
committee  that  1,350,000  of  the  men  needed  could  be  fotmd  in  the 
19  to  20  and  32  to  36  classes,  and  the  remaining  1,350,000  could  be 
had  without  going  very  deeplv  into  tiiie  remaining  classes. 

On  September  21st  the  Snipping  Board  made  public  figures  show- 
ing that  from  August  1914  to  September  1918  the  total  Allied  and 
neutral  shipping  losses,  including  submarine  destruction  and  marine 
disasters,  were  21,404,913  dead  weight  tons.  The  average  subma- 
rine sinkings  for  that  period  were  about  445,000  tons  per  month. 
This  average  has  been  materially  cut  down  during  the  last  six  months 
and  the  new  construction  is  now  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  monthly 
losses. 

On  September  3rd  Secretary  Lansing  announced  that  the  United 
States  Government  recc^^zed  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  as 
a  de  facto  belligerent  Government,  clothed  with  proper  authority  to 
direct  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  had  previously  given  this  recognition.  The 
next  day  General  William  S.  Graves,  Clommander  of  Uie  American 
contingent  in  Siberia,  arrived  in  Vladivostok  with  his  Staff  and  1900 
men.  At  the  same  time  American  troops  reached  Archangel  and 
joined  the  Allied  Expeditionary  forces  in  North-European  Russia. 

{This  record  is  fis  of  October  7  and  is  to  be  continued) 
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VICTORY  MUST  BE  ABSOLUTE 

Sili, — The  North  American  Rbtiew  gives  neither  quarter  nor  com- 
fort to  the  pacifist.  It  has  use  neither  for  the  man  of  half  measures  nor 
for  the  wabbling  partisan.  Its  editor  is  refreshingly  militant  in  spirit, 
from  the  core  out,  a  patriot.  His  editorials  are  like  the  discharge  of 
well-directed  machine  guns.  His  head  is  in  the  sunlight.  His  vision  is 
unobscured  by  paltry  partisan  interests.  It  were  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  if  his  convictions  mig^t  enter  as  a  guiding  inspiration 
into  the  entire  national  thought. 

With  no  desire  even  to  suggest  an  adverse  judgment  toward  those  in 
supreme  authority  in  Washington,— on  the  other  hand,  I  devoutly  hope 
and  pray  that  they  may  be  guided  by  highest  wisdom,  by  loftiest  pa- 
triotism^ and  that  tiiey  may  be  heroically  enduring  to  the  end^ — ^yet  I  am 
profoundly  impressed  that  no  more  timely  words  have  been  published 
than  those  uttered  in  the  September  editorial :  "  Take  Heed,  Wash- 
ington ! " 

How  immeasurably  disastrous  it  might  be,  both  to  the  nation  and 
to  world-civilization,  if  our  chief  authorities  should  be  governed  by  con- 
victions and  policies  less  discerning,  less  foreseeing,  less  firmly  patriotic, 
than  those  set  forth  in  this  editorial!  The  whole  world  is  racked  in  the 
supreme  cataclysm  of  history.  The  God-given  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind  are  under  menace  of  destruction  by  the  most  mighty  and  ruth- 
lessly murderous  foe  that  ever  armed  itself  against  civilization.  The  very 
underlying  philosophy  of  Prussianism  is  inhuman.  It  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  jungle  reinforced  by  all  the  inventiveness  of  science.  It  is  a 
philosophy  which  absolutely  admits  of  no  compromise.  Its  two  extremes, 
between  which  there  are  no  halting  places,  are:  either  absolute  victory 
and  world-sovereignty  upon  the  one  hand;  or,  upon  the  other  hand,  for 
itself  most  paralyzing  and  absolute  defeat.  Between  these  two  extremes 
are  now  suspended  the  fate  of  justice,  of  liberty,  of  democracy — of 
humanity.  Allied  democracy  must  either  weakly  submit  to  sign  the 
compact  of  its  own  humiliating  and  disgraceful  vassalage ;  or,  at  whatever 
cost  of  treasure,  of  hardship,  or  of  blood,  to  unitedly  fight  and  smite  on 
until  this  atrocious  assassin  of  mankind  is  totally  disarm^  and  laid  hope- 
less in  the  dust. 

We  are  already  embarked  upon  an  altogether  unprecedented  and 
enormous  scale  of  ezpendiioie.     This  in  itself,  in  all  sanity,  ought  to 
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mean  nothing  less  than  the  most  prompt  secorement  and  placing  afield 
of  nomerically  the  largest  available  army  of  American  soldiers.  To  build 
ships^  airplanes^  cantonments^  and  great  military  depots^  without  at  the 
same  time  sending  to  the  battle-front  the  mightiest  of  armies^  would  be 
to  indulge  in  adn^strative  trifling  in  the  presence  of  a  world-conflagra- 
tion. The  biggest  and  best  furnished  fighting  army  is  now  the  one  way 
of  safe  and  sane  economy^  and  of  most  effectiye  expediting  of  the  war 
to  its  only  righteous  conclusion.  Both  bigness  and  clarity  of  vision  are 
supremely  required  of  our  Washington  authorities.  The  interests  of  a 
world-wide  humanity  demand  nothing  less  than  the  uncompromising 
enforcement  of  Senator  Lodge's  call  for  a  "  dictated  peace." 

No  more  subtle  peril  confronts  the  world  than  inheres  in  German 
peace  propaganda.  The  Prussian  is  as  cowardly  when  seeking  his  per- 
sonal safety  as  he  is  brutal  and  frightful  in  inflicting  injury  when  he 
has  the  upper  hand.  When  he  discovers^  as  he  is  sure  to  do^  that  his 
heartless  schemes  of  conquest  are  thwarted^  that  his  militant  hopes  are 
doomed  to  defeat^  then  must  the  world  beware  of  his  plausible  and  per- 
fidious propositions  for  peace.  The  nations  will  have  no  excuse  for  being 
deceived  by  the  plausibilities  of  any  German-proposed  peace  terms.  The 
Prussian  has  clearly  demonstrated  two  qualities  about  himself:  first,  that 
when  |>ower  is  with  him^  he  is  an  arrant  bully  and  a  ruthless  ruffian; 
second,  that  when  he  is  smitten  with  defeat,  he  is  a  craven  and  a  coward, 
a  shameless  beggar  for  his  own  life  and  safety.  The  world  is  more  in 
peril  to-day  from  Prussian  chicanery  than  from  the  Prussian  sword. 
When  Germany  finds  that  she  cannot  succeed  in  arms,  then  with  all  the 
skill  of  the  world's  present  past-master  in  Machiavellian  arts,  she  will 
transform  herself,  however  garbed,  into  a  very  sorceress  for  beguiling 
the  world  with  the  allurements  of  a  false  peace.  The  nation  that  can  be 
deceived  thereby  is  not  wise. 

It  is  not  un-Christian  to  say  that  Grcrmany  merits  merciless  and  in- 
cessant hammering  until  she  is  utterly  beaten  down.  She  is  an  impenitent 
sinner.  She  brings  forth  no  honest  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Until 
she  does  this,  neither  God  nor  man  can  forgive  her.  She  stands  justly 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  civilization  as  the  supreme  criminal  of  history. 
She  has  paraded  her  infamous  and  immeasurable  depravity  by  enacting 
upon  the  largest  scale  all  the  notorious  arts  of  deception,  of  cruelty,  of 
incendiarism,  of  rape  and  of  murder.  She  has  turned  the  world  of  trade 
into  a  chaos.  She  has  desolated  the  fairest  of  lands.  The  winds  of 
the  world  are  laden  with  the  wails  of  widows  and  of  orphans,  made 
such  by  her  cruelties.  In  pursuit  of  her  murderous  ambitions  she  has 
mangled,  crippled,  and  made  blind  the  virile  young  manhood  of  a  whole 
generation.  The  present  Germany  merits  no  consideration  from  civilisa- 
tion. I  do  not  say  that  she  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  her  in- 
tolerable arrogance,  her  wicked  duplicity,  her  insane  obsession  of  supe- 
riority over  all  the  rest  of  mankind^  her  inhumanity  to  man,  her  brutal 
and  frightful  policies  of  dominion,  her  beastly  and  conceited  stupidity — 
these  all  ought  to  be  relentlessly  scourged  out  of  her. 

Her  wanton,  barbarous,  and  still  menacing  widcedness  has  already 
cost  civilization  too  much  to  permit  any  halfway  or  compromising  meas- 
ures in  the  final  settlement  of  this  war.    Germany  unwhipped  is  as  dan- 
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U  tiwrnuUm  m  wmii  he  m  mmi  iog  let 

flD  Ife  lefUaiuU  of  praoB  Imjs.  As  a  flHttcr  of  i— —  .^.^  w-— .-^^ 
fa  t»  be  defeated  ia  annc.  Tbe  Tictaej  in  Uood  aad  treasne  ia  in- 
seaaoraMj  aad  uafntcukatedly  eeadj.  For  the  allied  nkn  ta  allav^ 
the  Genna  aatioa,  mow  mmnSij  beatea  ia  avan,  ta  gna  for  itadf  a  iaal 
adraatai^  bf  tiie  plaawbtr  »edioda  of  her  iafawowi  dff^oaiacj  voold  be 
aolUag  leas  tbaa  aa  igauailnhiaa  aad  ciiauaal  betra jal  of  the  aaiat  laiii'd 
iatcgcata  of  cirilnatioB. 

HAsaiflnnw,  Pa.  Gaoafis  P.  MAom. 

TERMS  FOR  GERMANY 

Sm^ — ^Tbere  contiaoea  to  be  a  great  deal  of  diieataioB  aa  to  how 
Genaaaj  should  be  dealt  with,  whea  she  baa  beea,  as  she  sordj  will  be, 
Miorooipiljr  beatea, 

Tbe  prerailing  opinloB  ia  tibe  eooatries  fi^ithig  her,  aad  it  baa  beea 
wideljT  expressed,  seeais  to  faror  a  cuauaeicial  boycott,  readatioBs  to 
that  effect  hariag  beea  adopted  hj  aiaaj  laihieBtial  bodies,  aad  arged 
ia  the  preas. 

The  fact  seeais  to  bare  beea  lost  sight  of  Oat  whfle  tiie  adoptioa  of 
socfa  a  Bieasore  woold  doubtless  cripple  Genaaaj,  it  woold  also  react 
apoB  the  countries  enforcing  it,  and  lenea  the  Tolame  of  their  owa  trade, 
the  natoral  laws  of  whidi  cannot  be  thwarted  withoat  injarj  to  aD 
concerned. 

Is  there  not  a  better  waj?  Responsible  as  Germanj  is  for  the  war, 
.  and  wicked,  lawless  and  crod  as  bare  been  her  methods  of  conducting  it, 
we  should  pot  aside  anj  thought  of  descending  to  her  lerel  bj  Tindictfre 
and  rerengefol  action,  and  consider  onlj  what  strict  justice  demands,  and 
what,  giving  the  fullest  effect  to  that,  will  interfere  least  with  the  foU 
resinD|>tion  of  the  operation  o{  the  laws  of  trade  and  commerce,  whidi  is, 
on  cvtry  accomit,  and  for  all  peoples,  most  desirable. 

Germany,  to  meet  the  demands  of  justice,  should  be  made  to  suffer 
the  full  penalty  of  the  laws  of  war,  oi  nations,  and  of  humanity,  which 
she  has  Tiolat^.  There  should  be  assessed  by  an  impartial  tribunal  the 
actual  damages  for  which  under  these  laws  she  must  be  held  responsible: 
erery  ship  sunk  or  burnt,  cwtry  building  needlessly  destroyed,  every  sec- 
tion of  country  wantonly  ravaged,  every  payment  and  all  labor  wrong- 
fully exacted,  every  injury  inflicted  in  contravention  of  existing  treaties, 
every  life  lawlessly  taken,  and  every  ascertainable  act  of  cruelty,  should 
be  included;  to  these  should  be  added  the  milliards  of  which  she  robbed 
France  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which  she  purposely  brought  on; 
and  every  foot  of  territory  which  she  took  possession  of  then,  or  has 
occupied  since,  must  of  course  be  at  once  surrendered. 

The  commission  should  apportion  the  amount  to  be  received  among 
the  sufferers ;  and  to  secure  its  payment,  the  Allied  Powers  should  jointly 
take  possession  of  all  German  custom  houses  and  railroads,  and  of  the 
potash  mines,  and  retain  them  until  the  last  penny  called  for  has  been 
paid,  if  it  takes  fifty  years.  Germany's  entire  war  debt  should  be  in- 
validated. 
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Germany  was  the  wanton  aggressor  for  purposes  of  conquest  in  both 
wars^  and  in  addition  to  the  intentional  devastation  she  has  wrought  she 
has  compelled  the  payment  of  immense  sums  from  both  France  and  Bel- 
gium^ with  no  justification  but  that  of  the  highwayman.  What,  under 
such  circumstances^  must  she  erpect  for  herself  when  she  stands  at  the 
bar  of  mankind,  a  convicted  and  helpless  criminal? 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  secure  complete  and  prompter 
reparation^  there  could  be  justly  added  a  large  lump  sum  payable  at 
onccy  and  additional  yearly  amounts  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  First, 
having  taken  possession  of  whatever  may  be  left  of  her  navy,  this  can  be 
provided  by  inhibiting  all  naval  construction  and  strictly  limiting  her 
military  force  to  the  requirements  of  domestic  police  purposes,  until  her 
war  indebtedness  is  fully  discharged.  Anything  less  than  this  will  not 
meet  the  demands  of  justice,  and  nothing  will  so  surely  prevent  wars  of 
conquest  in  all  the  years  to  come. 

Under  such  a  settlement,  trade  will  at  once  begin  to  flow  again  in 
its  natural  channels,  and  prosperity  will  return  to  those  countries,  Ger- 
many included,  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  industrious  and  enterpris- 
ing, and  conform  their  activities  to  the  immutable  laws  of  commerce. 

While  the  commercial  boycott  would  certainly  bring  retribution  to 
Germany,  it  would  be  simply  vindictive  punishment,  not  apportioned  as 
justice  demands  with  reference  to  her  violations  of  law,  treaties,  and  duty 
to  humanity,  and  it  would  so  cripple  her  as  to  make  adequate  reparation 
impossible. 

The  method  here  proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  would,  while  inflicting 
jnst  retributive  penalties  upon  Germany,  provide  what  should  be  a  gov- 
erning consideration  in  any  settlement:  reparation  for  the  wrongs  and 
rrimes  she  has  been  guilty  of. 

Essex,  N.  Y.  Archibald  Hopkins. 

WE  CATER  TO  IMPS  OF  HELL 

Sir, — You  probably  enjoy  hearing  occasionally  from  your  distant 
readers.  For  twenty  years  I  have  read  your  Review,  many  times  with 
much  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  However,  of  the  current  September 
number  I  must  say  that  I  am  woefully  disappointed.  Disappointed  at 
every  turn  in  the  road.  Your  vicious  strictures  on  the  war  administration 
are  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  real  facts.  Your  bad 
ball-out  is  a  boomerang  that  ought  to  demolish  what  little  dollar  patriotism 
you  possess.  You  certainly  would  not  claim  any  other  kind.  True  to  your 
class,  you  shovel  the  blame  for  not  having  the  war  won  and  the  net  cash 
already  in  our  pockets  off  on  the  Administration,  instead  of  jamming 
ft  down  on  the  jackal  pirates  of  finance  and  commerce  who  infest  every 
shop  where  war  work  is  being  done.  True  to  your  chums,  you  pass  these 
hyenas  by  on  the  other  side.  You  put  no  blame  where  it  rightfully 
belongs.  You  eternally  hoot  "  socialism  "  at  the  Administration,  expecting 
your  hearers  to  hand  you  a  bouquet  for  your  clumsy  cunningness.  In 
every  line  you  betray  your  hypocrisy  in  trying  to  make  your  readers 
believe  that  socialism,  as  being  brought  about  the  world  over,  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  You  cunningly  avoid  confessing  that  Germany's  effi- 
ciency is  due  to  her  taking  over,  or  socialising,  all  her  public  utilities. 
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You  keep  in  the  dark  the  fact  that  we  were  compelled  to  socialise  many 
of  our  public  utilities  to  avoid  [Wc]  your  noble  class  of  pilferers  from 
holding  up  and  defeating  the  nation  in  the  present  crisis.  Yon 
publish  the  most  abominable  falsities  about  the  Soviet  government  of 
Russia^  showing  that  you  cater  to  the  imps  of  hell  for  your  hypocritical 
buncombe.  You  foxily  forget  to  mention  that  the  awful  plight  in  which 
Russia  finds  herself  to-day  is  the  true  legacy  of  commercial  capitalism. 
You  rant  about  a  straw  man  you  label  "  socialism/'  but  are  silent  as  the 
grave  about  the  horrors  that  capitalism  has  thrust  on  the  European 
nations  in  their  fight  for  commercial  supremacy^  and  fail  to  point  out 
that,  win  or  lose  the  war  as  may  be,  the  same  infernal  capitalistic  condi- 
tions stare  the  world  in  the  face  with  all  their  hideousness,  admitting,  aa 
you  do,  that  on  the  morrow  after  peace  they  may  again  wrangle  like 
Kilkenny  cats  over  the  commercial  bones.  You  prove  that  your  hatred 
of  Germany  is  all  because  she  was  outgrabbing  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  way  of  commerce,  and  had  to  be  destroyed,  or  the  other  capitalistic 
nations  would  be  forced  to  take  the  bankruptcy  act.  So  round  and  round 
you  go  with  your  commercial  hydra-headed  juggernaut,  crushing  one 
nation  and  then  another  in  its  ghastly  dance  of  death.  But  to  hide  your 
imperial  tyranny,  you  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  you  plunge 
madly  and  insanely  after  your  bogy  man  you  christen  "  socialism."  If 
Russia  was  just  as  bad  as  your  lying  diatribe  attempts  to  picture  her, 
then  she  is  only  a  haven  compared  to  the  frightfulness  your  commercial 
monster,  capitalism,  is  now  thrusting  on  the  world  in  the  annihilation 
of  more  than  ten  million  of  the  flower  of  the  world's  young  men, 
mutilating  thirty  million  more,  filling  the  world  with  hatred  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Again  you  nrge  preparation  for  the  commercial  war  that  must 
necessarily  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  world-wide  holocaust  if  capitalism, 
the  dream  of  your  morbid  mind,  is  to  survive.  Not  one  morsel  do  you 
offer  for  the  poor  boys  who  have  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands  and 
gone  forth  to  battlefield  to  spill  their  blood  that  capitalism  may  survive 
and  the  unearned  dollars  still  rattle  into  the  bloated,  ill-gotten  coffers 
of  commercial  pirates.  Those  boys  you,  in  your  capitalistic  ghost  dance, 
regard  as  so  many  chess  on  the  board  with  which  to  win  the  dollars 
produced  in  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  working  class.  You  forget  that 
capitalism  is  dead  in  Russia,  and  that  the  ghouls  of  the  human  race  are 
reaping  the  harvest  they  had  sown  in  the  many  years  of  the  reign  of 
your  friend  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias.  It  is  only  the  class  you  and 
your  kind  have  so  foully  betrayed,  turning  and  rending  the  parasites 
that  refuse  to  get  off  their  backs  until  bumped  off  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 
Centralia,  Wash.  A  Reader. 

PESSIMISM 

Sir, — Not  for  a  long,  long  time  have  I  read  anything  that  stirred 
my  heart  like  the  writing  of  Harrison  Rhodes  in  the  August  North 
American  Review  on  "The  Country  My  Father  Told  Me  Of."  It  is 
beautiful  in  its  diction,  appealing  in  its  sentiment,  and,  oh !  so  immeasur- 
ably pathetic  in  its  effort  to  be  optimistic. 

I  wish  I  could  work  up  even  as  much  optimism  as  Mr.  Rhodes  has, 
questioning  as  it  is,  when  he  asks:  "  And  can  we  recapture  for  our  war 
and  our  reconstruction  something  of  the  fervor  of  our  fathers — something 
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of  their  high  idealism?"    The  only  answer  I  can  see  is,  "  Nevermore." 

I  lived  through  the  Civil  War.  A  dear  brother  fought  all  throu^, 
and  came  home  with  ruined  health.  Ten  years  after  the  war  he  declared, 
"  Had  I  foreseen  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  our  victory  I  would 
never  have  lifted  a  finger  to  win  the  war." 

I  remember  well  the  talk  of  "  Liberty  "  and  all  the  enthusiasm  that 
went  with  it,  and  sometimes  now  it  seems  as  if  I  were  living  those  old 
days  over  again — so  like  are  the  things  that  are  now  being  said  and  done. 

There  is  any  amount  of  hurrah  and  generalizing  for  "  democracy/' 
but  when  I  look  for  deeds,  or  even  for  words  that  point  thereto  with 
any  definiteness,  I  do  not  find  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  I  saw  the  quick  rise  of  American 
plutocracy,  which  without  the  war  would  have  taken  at  least  a  century, 
and  might  never  have  come.  I  saw  the  destruction  of  the  "  unsnobbish 
country,"  which  Mr.  Rhodes  so  lovingly  tells  us  about,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  shoddy  and  snobs. 

If  the  stage  is  not  now  set  for  a  world-wide  plutocracy  backed  by  a 
world-wide  military  establishment,  let  me  be  set  down  as  one  who  cannot 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times. 

When  the  war  is  over,  the  men  who  have  done  the  fighting,  such  of 
them  as  are  left  alive,  will  have  to  work  to  pay  its  debts.  Ajid  there 
will  be  nowhere  for  them  to  go  for  escape.  "  A  League  of  Nations  "  will 
attend  to  that. 

Oh,  Mr.  Rhodes:  If  you  want  to  keep  your  beautiful  dream,  die 
now,  before  the  end  of  the  war ! 

Denver,  Colo.  Celia  Baldwin  Whitehead. 

SHOULD  WOMEN  BE  FIT  TO  VOTE? 

Sir, — Believing  you  to  be  one  of  the  few  independent  thinkers  of 
the  country  and  knowing  the  power  you  wield  through  your  pen,  I  want 
to  call  to  your  attention  what  seems  a  mistake  to  me  in  the  present 
woman's  suffrage  propaganda,  namely,  the  idea  that  it  should  be  universal 
without  any  qualification  of  any  kind.  I  do  this  so  that  you  may  bring 
the  point  favorably  and  forcefully  to  public  notice  before  it  is  too  late, 
if  it  appeals  to  you. 

Even  the  heathen  Chinee  recognized  the  fact  that  a  person  without 
intelligence  was  not  fit  to  cast  a  ballot  in  their  republic.  One  of  the  few 
mistakes  of  the  founders  of  our  republic  was  to  grant  men  universal 
suffrage  without  making  the  individual  prove  his  fitness  for  the  privilege. 
The  result  is  that  to-day  voting  is  done  by  men  so  ignorant  that  they 
know  nothing  about  the  questions  they  are  casting  their  ballots  to  decide. 

The  point  that  I  am  advancing  is  that  there  should  be  some  mental 
qualification  and  a  slight  property  one  (the  payment  of  some  tax  or 
otherwise)  to  allow  a  man  or  woman  to  vote.  We  cannot  hope  to  get 
the  ignorant  men  to  vote  away  the  suffrage  which  they  have,  but  in  giving 
it  to  women,  intelligence  could  be  made  a  condition,  and  the  women  them- 
selves should  be  willing  and  ready  to  further  that  condition.  When  the 
number  of  women  having  voting  power  under  that  condition  should  be- 
come large  enough  so  that  they,  combined  with  the  intelligent  voters 
among  the  men,  exceed  the  ignorant  voters,  then  the  same  quality — ^intelli- 
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gence — maj  be  made  a  condition  of  all  voting  and  the  Ignorant  male 
voter  in  that  way  eliminated. 

Woman's  suffrage  (whidi  seems  to  be  coming)  thus  qualified  would 
become  a  help  to  the  country.  Without  qualification^  it  will  be  no  help 
at  all.  This  proposition,  properly  put  by  a  facile  and  strong  writer, 
should  appeal  to  the  suffragists  tiiemselves,  it  seems  to  me.  I  see  no 
other  way  to  raise  the  standard  of  voters  in  this  country. 

Chicago,  III.  Akthub  T.  Oai.t. 

TEACH  IT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

Sir, — You  must  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  States  over  the 
education  of  the  present  generation  of  German-American  children.  You 
will  also  have  to  face  the  question  of  the  Germanising  of  the  next  gen- 
eration that  will  be  carried  out  by  parents. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Prepare  textbooks,  for  use  in  all  classes  in 
all  schools,  giving  a  fair  and  true  account  of  the  war  and  its  authors,  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  fought  and  the  policy  of  the  Huns  generally. 
Let  every  little  child,  every  boy  and  girl,  every  young  man  and  woman, 
be  examined  in  these  textbooks  every  term  throughout  their  educational 
life.  Even  if  they  do  not  fully  realise  the  sin  and  the  folly  of  the  crimes 
of  the  Kaiser  and  his  satellites,  the  truth  must  sink  in,  and  whether  they 
think  it  a  sin  or  a  folly  or  both  will  depend  upon  their  moral  characters. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  another  war  in  some 
years'  time  is  for  the  AUies  to  make  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  that 
the  truth  be  instilled  into  the  coming  generations  of  young  Huns  in  Ger- 
many by  similar  means. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand.  J.  Marjoribanks  Steele. 

URGENT 

Sir, — I  have  received  no  copies  of  either  the  War  Weekly  or  the 
Review  for  some  time.  If  my  subscription  has  expired,  kindly  renew 
it  immediately,  drawing  on  me  for  one  or  two  years  in  advance,  as  you 
prefer.  Anything  so  that  you  reinstate  me  at  once.  Regards  and  suc- 
cess to  you. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  John  F.  Kendio. 


Tro9  TyHm9qu€  mihi  nuUo  dUerimiM  ag^tur 
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THE  HOLY  WAR 

BY  THE  EDITOE 


'^  Back  of  aUj  underneath  allj  may  be  the  onrush  of  democ- 
racy j  designedj  indeed,  by  God  to  sweep  despotism  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  open  the  eves  of  His  children  to  their 
rightfttl  heritage  of  that ''  life,  Uoerty,  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness/^ whose  winning  through  conflict  constitutes  today  the 
greatest  boon  of  humankind.  Perhaps,  in  reverent  truth,  a 
Holy  Warr 

Four  years  and  three  months  ago,  three  weeks  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  in  The  Noeth  Amebicak 
Review  for  September,  1914,  these  words  appeared  in  this 
place.  There  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  no  consciousness 
of  prophecy.  There  was  not  even  reaching  for  a  conclusion 
through  the  processes  of  logic  groimded  in  history.  There 
was  no  more  than  intuition  groping  dimly  for  a  solution  of 
that  which  had  suddenly  blazed  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
world  as  the  problem  of  the  ages.  What  could  it  all  mean? 
Had  God  permitted  the  eartn,  hallowed  by  the  blood  and 
tears  of  his  own  beloved  Son,  to  become  a  mere  shamble  to 
no  purpose?  Had  Faith  lost  its  power  to  point  the  way  of 
understanding? 

Those  were  not  aweless  reflections.  They  were  filled  with 
dread  akin  to  despair.  We  had  no  illusions.  We  knew 
Germany, — ^her  might,  her  confidence,  her  lust  of  world 
dominion.  We  knew  tihe  weakness  but  also  the  invincibility 
of  England.  We  knew  France,  ready,  after  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  death  forty  long  years,  to  cQe  in  her  tracks.    The 
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'^decisive  battle/*  widely  heralded  to  take  place  within  tiiree 
months,  we  confessed  we  could  not  foresee  as  happening  in 
as  many  years. 

But  why,  why,  why?  There  could  be  no  convincing  an- 
swer ;  but  from  one  of  wider  vision  came  a  consoling  thought. 
After  quoting  the  words  printed  above,  he  wrote: 

**  This  states  a  great  truth,  one  which  we  grasp  hesitat- 
ingly and  with  dubious  faith.  It  is  a  truth  bom  of  our  intu- 
ition rather  than  our  reasoning  faculties,  but  it  has  been  with 
me  from  the  beginning  of  this  conflict.  For  years  the  spirit 
of  democracy  has  been  abroad  in  the  Old  World.  It  has  per- 
meated the  whole  vast  mass  of  society.  The  people  have 
been  a  seething  mass  of  disomtent  and  restlessness,  a  great, 
mysterious,  powerful,  questioning  force.  They  have  had  but 
little  voice  and  no  means  of  public  expression ;  neverUieless, 
the  spirit  of  democracy  has  been  at  work. 

**  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  inexplicable  philosophy  of 
that  kind  of  human  progress  which  is  started  and  sustained 
not  by  great  personages  or  dominant  figures  nor  guided  by 
select  groups  of  men,  but  which  comes  up  by  reason  of  the 
great  dumb  forces  of  oppressed  and  outraged  and  down- 
trodden humanity.  It  even  seems  as  if  the  social  ties  and 
moral  ligaments  spim  out  of  human  relations  are  quite  as 
much  beyond  oiu*  understanding  in  their  making  or  control 
as  in  their  ending  and  destruction.  In  these  great  moral 
upheavals  and  humanitarian  movements,  kings  and  lords  and 
leaders  are,  after  all,  of  but  small  concern  in  their  brin^ring 
on  the  crisis  or  in  shaping  its  coiu*se  or  in  terminating  it. 

**  This  war  is  no  more  inexplicable,  though  on  a  vaster 
scale,  than  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  working 
out  of  those  inscrutable  forces  of  humanity  on  a  more  tre- 
mendous scale,  a  more  fearful  plan,  but  along  the  same  lines 
as  that  which  gave  us  the  most  stupendous  enigma  in  history 
until  now,  the  French  Revolution. 

**  Some  will  say  to  such  reasoning  as  this,  *  Then  you 
approve  of  this  horrible  war.'  One  might  as  well  ask  me 
if  I  approve  of  tihe  French  Revolution  or  our  own  Civil 
War.  We  have  but  little  to  do  with  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing of  them.  We  can  but  watch  the  forces  operate,  and  mank 
our  stars  that  the  residt  is  almost  inevitably  to  the  better- 
ment of  humanity,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Humanity  seems 
sometimes  to  get  into  a  trap,  and  nothing  but  havoc  and  de- 
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struction  will  enable  it  to  get  out  of  the  trap — as  in  oiu*  own 
Civil  War.  The  greatest  political  philosopher,  and  the  most 
eloquent  master  of  the  mother-tongue,  Burke,  disapproved 
of  the  French  Revolution,  tried  to  analyze  it,  railed  at  Car- 
not  and  others,  but  the  forces  which  brought  it  on  carried  it 
to  its  consummation.  He  never  understood,  and  no  one  has 
since  been  able  either  to  analyze  or  define  them.' 

"  But  of  this  be  assured,  that  while  the  cost  seems  fearful 
and  wholly  imnecessary,  yet  old  Europe  is  no  more.  The 
Europe  of  the  future  will  be  freer,  a  more  released,  a  more 
democratic  Europe — ^the  people  will  have  a  greater  voice, 
humanity  will  never  be  weighed  down  again  by  the  accursed 
and  infamous  practices,  trappings,  and  biu*dens  of  royalty. 
This  adds  a  sheen  of  light  to  the  fearful  darkness  which  now 
palls  upon  Europe.  I  regret  to  have  witnessed  this  war,  but 
I  thank  God  I  have  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
old  Europe." 

Although  this  eloquent  letter  appeared  in  The  Review 
for  October,  1914,  for  some  reason  which  we  cannot  now 
recall,  the  name  of  the  writer  was  not  appended.  It  was 
William  Edgar  Borah,  then  serving  and  just  now  happily 
re-elected  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Idaho. 

And  now,  as  we  strive  vainly  to  realize  that  Peace  has 
come,  how  more  than  fully  has  his  vision  become  reaUty! 
Not  only  is  old  Europe  "no  more,**  and  the  new  Europe 
bound  to  be  "  freer  "  and  the  "  burdens  of  royalty  "  to  be 
lifted  from  the  backs  of  the  people,  but  all,  not  one  or  two 
or  three  but  aUj  of  the  thrones  of  actual  power  have  crum- 
bled into  dust.  The  Hapsburgs,  the  HohenzoUems,  the 
Romanoffs  and  all  their  broods  dead  or  fugitives  in  con- 
stant terror!  Who  four  years  ago  coidd  have  believed  it 
possible?  Are  we  even  yet  able  to  realize  what  has  happened 
and  to  comprehend  all  that  it  signifies  to  the  countless  gen- 
erations to  follow  in  ''  the  sheen  of  li^ht  '*  that  at  last  has 
dissipated  the  "  pall  of  darkness  "  which  from  time  imme- 
morial has  himg  over  the  mother  continent? 

The  cost  can  never  be  reckoned;  nor,  in  compensation, 
the  gain.  How  much  of  genius,  of  talent,  of  the  light  and 
beauty  of  life,  has  passed  through  oblivion  into  glory  Grod 
alone  can  tell,  but  as  against  those  incalculable  losses  we  have 
reinvigorated  races  and  reconstructed  souls,  such  as  never 
before  inhabited  the  earth.    And  more,  vastly  more!  Slowly 
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hat  immititi}\  m  tbe  FbooicK  of  «  new  c 
/ran  tiie  ifawi  of  dcstruetMO,  tibe  forces  of  I 
pdfed  to  mute  m  cmifaiiw  tfie  powers  of  rri  «3  < 
nio  •  worM  fnUrrmtj  inott  one  God  will  Ik,  bd  I    „ 
Kinff  of  lwHif«« — for  IdngB^  shall  be  no  more, — hdk  ffe  H^n^ 
enlf  Fattier  of  all  manlnnd. 
TfciH  ends  the  Holr  War! 


PHEPARATIOX  FOR  PEACE 

The  "  false  alarm  "  had  one  good  effect.  It  wvs  m  re- 
minder ot  OUT  umvadiness  for  peace.  We  do  not  mesi  m- 
readmctti  for  peace  per  $e.  For  that  we  are  ahrn^  readr, 
and  it  is  always  welcome.  We  mean  unreadiness  for  tjie 
npoblems  and  the  ta^  <^  peace  and  for  the  profotmj  ad 
far-reacfainfif  changes  whidi  #ill  come  upon  the  world  and 
therefore  in  a  measure  upon  us  concurrently  with  tiv  eml- 
ing  <^  the  war.  Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  the  Xev  T^oric 
Kvermg  PfM — the  last  man  and  the  last  paper  in  the  laul 
tlwt  would  exaggerate  such  a  matter — repOTted  that  as  m 
result  of  that  premature  announcement  of  an  armistice  **  a 
panic  reigned  uirou^iout  Goremment  offices,  shipyards  and 
munitirm  factories ' ;  and  added  that  "  the  incident  showed 
conclusively  hr^w  unprepared  the  nation,  uid  particularly  the 
Government,  was  for  the  transition  period.  Industrial  dis- 
location teemed  imminent."  Precisely  the  same  impresaian 
was  produced  upon  the  mind  of  every  thou^tful  and  pene- 
trating observer,  not  only  at  the  political  capital  but  equally 
at  the  industrial  and  commercial  metropolis,  and  indeed 
everywhere.  The  first  thought  was  one  of  joy  at  the  com- 
ing of  peace.  The  second,  crowding  close  upcm  it,  was  <Hie 
of  something  like  craistemation  uid  dismay  at  our  impre- 
paredness  for  peace. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
not  nearly  so  much  as  there  was  in  the  minds  of  some  for 
our  unpreparednesB  for  war.  Mr.  George  Creel  is  devoting 
a  portion  of  his  valuable  time  day  by  day  to  rendering  thai^ 
to  God  that  we  were  unprepared  for  war,  because  thus,  he 
imagines,  we  avoided  the  suspicion  and  the  reproach  of  hav- 
ing sought  war.  By  analogy,  then,  it  might  be  argued  that 
our  unpreparedness  for  peace  shows  that  we  have  not  been 
seeking  peace.     Probably  not  even  Mr.  Creel  would  wish 
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to  admit  that  conclusion.  Yet  it  is  really  little  better  to  argue 
as  some  are  imderstood  to  be  doing,  tiiat  we  do  well  to  be 
unprepared  for  the  economic  readjustments  of  peace,  because 
we  thus  avoid  the  suspicion  and  reproach  of  having  waged 
a  ''  dollar  war/'  Sudb  an  ar^rument  is  hopelessly  absiu*d 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  notorious  circumstances  of  the  war 
—that  it  was  started  by  Germany  without  provocation  and 
with  the  studied  pre-intent  of  conquest,  nearly  three  years 
before  we  entered  it,  and  that  we  entered  it  purely  as  a 
matter  of  self-defence.  To  oiu*  mind  it  is  the  part  of  pru- 
dence, of  wisdom  and  of  patriotism  to  be  at  all  times  as 
perfectly  prepared  as  possible  for  anything  that  may  occur, 
and  certainly  to  be  prepared  for  anything  the  occurrence 
of  which  is  certain.  To  argue  that  we  should  deliberately 
inciu*  the  evils  of  impreparedness  in  the  most  serious  events 
of  our  national  life,  simply  because  to  be  prepared  might 
afford  opportimity  for  some  fool  to  misjudge  us  or  for  Some 
knave  to  misrepresent  us,  would  be  a  coimsel  of  insanity. 

If,  however,  there  had  been  any  validity  in  any  such  rea- 
son for  not  beginning  preparations  for  peace  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  our  participation  in  the  war,  there  can  certainly  be 
none  now.  There  was  none  in  March  last,  when,  nearly  a 
year  after  oiu*  entrance  into  the  war.  Senator  Weeks  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  some  businesslike  steps  toward 
preparation  for  the  problems  of  returning  peace.  We  shoidd 
have  thought  that  the  manifest  and  eminent  desirability  of 
that  action  would  ensure  the  immediate  enactment  of  that 
measure.  But  it  did  not ;  presumably  because  the  President, 
with  his  submissive  and  subservient  majority  in  Congress, 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  enacted.  He  had  indeed  been  imder- 
stood some  time  before  that  to  be  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
such  a  conmdission  as  was  contemplated  in  Mr.  Weeks's  bill ; 
and  not  long  after  that  his  continued  opposition  to  it  was 
manifested,  imless  he  should  himself  be  permitted  to  name 
and  direct  the  conmiission.  The  result  is  that  neither  Sena- 
tor Weeks's  bill  for  a  Congressional  commission  nor  Sena- 
tor Overman's  for  a  Presidential  commission,  has  been 
enacted,  or  seems  likely  to  be  enacted. 

Men  speak  of  the  problems  of  "reconstruction."  An 
encyclopedia  volume,  written  by  some  dozens  of  experts  and 
introduced  by  a  Cabinet  Secretary,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished about  "American  Problems  of  Reconstruction." 
Mindful  of  Shakespeare's  epigram,  we  woidd  not  greatly 
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haggle  awer  a  name.  Yet  we  wmdd  not  here  an  injudicious 
uae  of  Aat  word  produce  a  miadiicToady  fake  iuipressiop; 
audi  as  kideed  seems  actually  now  to  prerafl  in  many  qnar- 
ters.  People  taft  of  **  lecoDstructian  **  as  tliou^  ^^x^ 
tlioi^iit  tiiat  the  United  States  was  about  to  suffer  sucii  a 
fCfiJuiion  as  tiiat  winch  Russia  is  passing  throi^^  or  sodi 
a  wori^  as  is  impending  in  Bdgium  wad  the  raraged  provinces 
of  France.  Such  a  conception  of  the  duties  and  taws  before 
us  is  altogether  misleading.  It  exaggerates  and  exploits  the 
lesser  part  of  the  problem,  to  the  n^kct  of  tiie  greater  part. 
The  work  before  us  consists  of  two  parts,  distinet  bat 
rdated.  One  is  industrial,  tiie  other  conmiercial;  one  is 
the  other  foreign.  Botii  need  prompt  and  serious 
But  tile  latter  is  by  far  the  greater  of  the  two. 
We  know  of  no  reason  for  anjrthing  like  a  re?olutiop  in  our 
domestic  economy;  but  we  do  know  that  our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  economic  more  iban  political,  hare 
bem  or  are  to  be  vastly  transformed.  There  have  been,  it 
is  true,  some  radical  dianges,  nothing  short  of  revohitionaiy , 
in  our  domestic  industries  and  business,  because  of  the  war. 
But  it  is  understood,  and  we  beUere  that  the  nati<m  will  insist 
upon  the  understanding,  that  they  are  at  least  for  the  most 
part  merely  temporary.  They  are  war  measures,  and  will 
end  with  the  war.  We  observe  that  some  persons  related  to 
the  Administration  are  urging  that  these  measures  be  cc»- 
tinned  for  some  time  after  the  war,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  ''reconstruction."  We  should  greatly  doubt  the 
necessity  or  the  desirability  of  any  such  thing,  at  least 
beyond  the  limits  already  prescribed.  In  a  former 
famous  crisis  in  our  affairs  the  epigram  was  coined,  and 
was  successfully  acted  upon,  ''The  way  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments is,  to  resimie! "  So  we  believe  that  the  way  to  restore 
the  nation  to  the  normal  basis  of  peace  is,  to  restore  it.  It 
is  not  to  be  done  by  retaining  tiie  abnormal  conditions  of 
war-time  a  single  day  longer  than  war  needs  require.  From 
the  notion  that  these  war  oonditicms  are  reaUy  normal,  or 
are  what  should  be  normal,  and  that  throu^  some  hocus- 
pocus  they  are  to  be  permanently  saddled  upon  the  country, 
we  absolutely  dissent,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  nation 
would  for  a  moment  tolerate  it,  no  matter  by  whom  pro- 
pounded. Indeed,  we  perceive  in  the  result  of  the  recent 
election,  with  its  radical  change  in  the  political  complexion 
of  Congress,  the  emphatic  rejlfy  of  the  nation  to  the  astonish- 
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ing  proposal  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called  should  be  entrusted  to  a  Congress  entirely 
subservient  to  the  will  of  a  President  who  has  shown  himself 
desirous  of  making  the  war-time  changes  as  great  as  possible 
and  of  imposing  them  as  extensively  and  as  permanently  aa 
possible  upon  the  ensuing  era  of  peace. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  changes  made  as  war  meas- 
ures will  at  some  time  be  permanently  adopted.  We  do  not 
prophecy.  But  what  we  would  insist  upon,  and  what  we 
believe  tiie  nation  will  insist  upon,  is  this:  That  they  shall 
not  be  fastened  upon  the  nation  in  peace  because  they  were 
resorted  to  in  war,  but  shall  be  adopted,  if  at  all,  by  the 
deliberate  act  of  the  nation  after  the  war  and  upon  their 
merits  as  peace  conditions  and  not  as  war  measures.  We 
have  regarded  it  as  an  evil  thing  to  drag  domestic  politics 
into  the  war,  or  the  war  into  domestic  poUtics ;  and  we  regard 
it  as  no  less  evil  to  use  the  war  and  its  needs  as  a  means 
for  fastening  permanently  upon  the  coimtry  any  system  or 
any  principle  which  without  the  war  the  country  would  not 
have  accepted.  In  one  sense,  then,  the  word  "  reconstruc- 
tion ''  is  apt  to  the  present  need.  It  is  to  be  a  reconstruction 
of  the  country  not  as  it  was  before  the  war  but  as  it  has 
been  during  tiie  war.  It  is  to  restore  it,  that  is  to  say,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  status  which  it  was  in 
before  the  war,  with  such  changes  as  are  simply  congruous 
enlargements  and  advancements  of  that  status.  If  then  the 
nation  wants  to  take  up  the  work  of  further  changes,  well 
and  good. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  important  do- 
mestic problems  of  reconstruction;  or  readjustment,  which 
is  a  better  word.  There  are  some,  and  they  are  such  as 
might  have  been  taken  into  consideration  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  without  subjecting  us  to  the  slightest  im- 
favorable  criticism  or  suspicion.  Extensive  industries  have 
been  tinned  from  peacef id  to  warlike  production,  and  must 
with  the  end  of  the  war  be  turned  back  again.  Other  ex- 
tensive industrial  establishments  have  been  newly  created 
expressly  for  war  purposes,  and  must  be  transformed  into 
peaceful  establishments — since  we  shall  siu*ely  not  be  so 
profligate  as  to  destroy  them  or  let  them  stand  idle.  We 
have  hitherto  noted  that  in  Great  Britain  all  the  new  muni- 
tions factories  and  other  war  works,  far  more  extensive  than 
ours,  were  constructed  with  precisely  such  transformation  at 
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the  end  of  the  wax  in  view.  Again,  two  or  three  million  men 
have  been  separated  from  their  occupations,  and  their  places 
have  been  taken  by  others,  largely  by  women.  Presently 
they  will  return — ^most  of  them,  thank  Grod ! — to  resume  their 
work,  and  the  old  places  must  be  opened  to  them,  or  new 
places  be  provided  for  them. 

These  conditions,  actual  and  impending,  suggest  the  real 
character  and  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of  returning 
peace  in  our  domestic  economy.  They  also  suggest  in  part 
the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  tasks  before  us  in  our 
external  affairs,  that  is  to  say,  in  our  foreign  commerce. 
Here  is  the  syllogism :  Our  industrial  plants  have  been  enor- 
mously increased  in  number  and  size  and  therefore  in  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  the  number  of  our  industrial  workers 
has  also  been  increased.  Thus  as  soon  as  war  production 
ceases  our  production  of  peaceful  wares  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased over  what  it  was  before  the  war.  That  means  that 
we  must  find  new  markets  for  our  manufactured  products, 
and  that  in  turn  means  that  we  must  extend  our  export 
trade.  Fortimately  we  have,  incidentally  to  the  war,  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  the  material  means  of  so  doing  in  ship- 
ping. It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  through  diplomatic  and 
other  means  to  secure  opportunity  for  the  utilization  of  our 
factories  and  ffeets.  Ajid  this  is  the  very  thing  which  we 
seem  most  to  have  been  neglecting.  We  hear  of  other  na- 
tions, great  and  small,  creating  official  commissions  of  the 
most  expert  and  authoritative  character,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose ;  to  study  extension  of  foreign  trade  and  to  do  so  through 
visiting  the  foreign  lands  in  which  such  extension  is  to  be 
sought;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  our  own  Grovemment's 
doing  anything  of  the  sort.  The  most  that  we  have  heard 
on  the  subject  has  been  vague  talk  about  **  freedom  of  the 
seas,"  which  our  Allies  have  promptly  and  properly  slated, 
and  about  abolition  of  economic  barriers,  which  our  Allies 
have  not  dignified  with  their  notice,  but  which  in  its  obvious 
meaning  will  certainly  be  put  into  its  proper  place  by  the 
American  people. 

What  we  need  to  realize,  vividly  and  promptly,  is  that 
immediately  following  the  war  there  will  be  a  revival  of  keen 
commercial  competition  throughout  the  world, — ^it  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  talk  about  all  the  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial nations  being  so  prostrated  that  they  will  have  to  look 
to  us  for  suppBes  for  yiears  to  come, — ^and  thisj  too,  tbiat 
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it  is  not  only  possible  but  is  one  of  the  commonest  things 
in  the  world  for  nations  to  have  their  own  tariff  systems 
without  engaging  in  tariff  wars.  A  protective  tariff  may 
be  necessary  or  unnecessary;  that  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. It  may  be  regarded  as  sound  or  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple; that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  to  pretend  that  the 
adoption  of  it  necessarily  makes  the  nation  a  bad  neighbor 
to  the  others,  is  simply  silly.  It  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  his- 
tory, of  observation,  and  of  common  sense.  Of  all  the  Al- 
lied nations,  which  are  judiciously  contemplating  co-opera- 
tion in  the  act  of  peace-making  and  also  in  the  ensuing  proc- 
esses of  peace-preserving,  we  have  no  idea  that  a  single  one 
dreams  of  abrogating  its  individual  sovereignty,  in  either  eco- 
nomics or  in  politics ;  or  imagines  that  it  will  impair  that  co- 
operation by  maintaining  its  own  tariff  system  any  more 
than  by  maintaining  its  own  form  of  currency  or  its  own 
system  of  voting  at  elections. 

What  this  nation,  and  what  its  government  acting  for  it, 
needs  to  do,  promptly  and  energetically,  and  in  a  practical 
and  not  a  faddish  manner,  is  to  prepare  for  the  abolition  of 
the  exaggerated  paternalism  and  autocracy  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  it  as  supposed  necessities  of  war;  to  prepare 
for  the  peaceful  use  of  our  vastly  extended  factory  systems 
and  for  the  industrial  emplo3anent  of  the  returning  legions ; 
and  to  seek  a  secure  footing  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
the  increased  products  which  our  mercantile  fleets  will  be 
ready  to  transport.  We  say,  a  secure  footing.  We  now 
enjoy  far  greater  trade  in  some  foreign  markets  than  ever 
before  in  our  history ;  quite  apart  from  the  special  commerce 
in  war  munitions  and  food  supplies.  We  enjoy  it  because 
the  war  has  handicapped  those  who  formerly  were  our  suc- 
cessful rivals.  We  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  again  in  this 
generation  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  Germany;  imless 
the  Allied  peace  commissioners  are  all  stricken  with  incur- 
able insanity.  But  there  are  two  or  three  of  our  closest 
friends  and  allies  who  will  be  our  competitors,  without  being 
any  the  less  our  good  friends.  They  will  think  none  the 
less  of  us  if  we  look  out  as  keenly  as  possible  for  our  own 
commercial  interests,  as  they  intend  to  do  for  theirs.  In- 
deed, if  we  do  not  do  so,  they  will  think  the  less  of  us — ^at 
least  of  our  common  sense. 

We  entered  the  war  quite  unprepared,  and  were  in  it 
a  year  before  we  were  able  to  make  our  pajiidpaticm  effec- 
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tive.  But  happily  our  Allies  were  able  to  bear  the  burden  and 
the  heat  of  the  day  for  us  until  we  could  complete  oin:  belated 
preparations.  If  we  enter  peace  unprepared,  there  will  be 
nobody  thus  to  conserve  our  interests  for  us,  but  the  loss 
which  we  sustain  wiU  be  irreparable.  That  is  why  it  behooves 
US  to  bestir  ourselves  with  all  the  energy  and  with  all  the 
vision  of  which  we  are  capable.  The  years  of  war  are  end- 
ing, with  all  their  abnormal  conditions,  and  the  illimitable 
era  of  peace  is  dawning  upon  us.  The  duty  of  the  day  is 
that  we  shall  prepare  for  it,  for  its  problems,  for  its  tasks, 
for  its  duties,  for  its  opportimities,  and  that  we  shall  do  so  as 
we  would  have  our  heroes  acquit  themselves  in  the  war, 
"  without  fear  and  without  reproach." 
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We  have  filled  oiu*  place  in  the  war.  Now  comes  the  fill- 
ing of  that  in  the  councils  of  peace.  We  did  our  war  work 
well ;  none  better.  And  we  are  not  likely,  now  or  hereafter, 
at  home  or  abroad,  among  friends  or  among  foes,  to  lack 
due  credit  for  it.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  our 
work  in  the  making  and  keeping  pf  peace  is  done  at  least 
comparably  well.  That  is  not  to  be  automatically  achieved. 
It  will  not  "  come  by  nature.'*  It  will  require  our  most  care- 
ful thought  and  most  earnest  and  persistent  efforts. 

There  has  been  a  far  too  common  assumption  that  the 
United  States  is  to  be  the  commanding  figure  at  the  peace 
table.  That  rests  upon  three  premises.  The  first  is  that "  we 
won  the  war '' ;  which  is  to  be  challenged.  The  second  is  tliat 
we  are  the  one  nation  among  the  Allies  that  is  not  moved  by 
selfish  aims ;  which  is  neither  entirely  true  nor  in  any  degree 
convincing.  The  third  is  that  the  other  Allies  desu*e  us  to 
have  such  rank ;  which  appears  to  be  untrue. 

We  say  that  the  first  assumption  is  to  be  challenged. 
We  shall  not,  we  would  not,  in  the  infinitesimalest  degree 
minimize  the  part  which  America  has  performed  toward 
winning  the  war.  The  efficient  energy  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  magnificent — ^after  it  got  started,  and  especially 
when  the  Secretary  of  War  himself  was  three  thousand  mfles 
away  and  therefore  unable  to  put  on  the  brakes.  The  skill 
of  our  commanders  and  the  vidor  of  our  soldiers  were  both 
above  all  praise,  all  the  way  from  Belleau  Wood  to  Sedan 
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and  after.  For  all  these  things,  and  for  still  more,  no  credit 
can  be  too  great.  Yet  the  fact  of  obvious  record  remains 
that  we  have  not  done  in  the  war  a  tithe  of  the  fighting  nor 
suffered  a  tithe  of  the  losses  that  our  Allies  have.  We  have 
not  put  as  many  men  in  the  field  or  spent  as  much  money 
as  either  France  or  Great  Britain;  not  as  many  or  as  much 
absolutely,  and  only  a  small  fraction  proportionately  to  oiu: 
population  and  wealth.  Those  nations  bore  the  whole  stress 
and  sacrifice  of  the  war,  for  our  protection,  for  four  years 
before  we  effectively  entered  it,  while  we  were  growing  rich 
through  profitable  war  work.  At  the  eleventh  hour  we  en- 
tered the  war,  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  turned  the  scale  with 
comparatively  trifling  effort,  loss  and  expense.  That  entitles 
us  to  grateful  credit,  but  not  to  a  dominant  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  terms  and  conditions  of  peace. 

The  second  assimiption  is  not  wholly  true,  and  if  it  were 
it  would  not  be  convincing.  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  enter 
the  war  and  have  not  waged  it  with  selfish  aims,  in  the  sense, 
for  example,  that  Prussia  waged  her  wars  against  Denmark, 
Austria  and  France,  and  that  Grcrmany  started  this  war. 
We  are  not  seeking  conquests  and  loot.  But  then  neither 
are  the  others.  Our  Allies  did  not  enter  the  war  voluntarily ; 
they  were  forced  into  it,  defensively,  by  Germany's  attack 
upon  them.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  seeking  conquest 
in  the  predatory  Prussian  sense.  Belgiimi  asks  nothing 
more  than  to  have  her  own  restored  to  her.  France  asks 
nothing  more  than  the  restoration  of  what  Germany  stole 
from  her  in  1914,  and  in  1871.  Italy  is  seeking  no  con- 
quests, but  merely  the  redemption  of  her  own  which  Austria 
has  been  withholding  from  her  for  many  years.  The  same 
is  true  of  Serbia.  Nor  can  we  concede  that  there  is  anything 
like  arbitrary  and  predatory  conquest  in  Great  Britain  s 
occupation  of  the  German  colonies;  because  it  is  not  yet 
determined  whether  she  is  to  retain  them,  because  if  she 
should  retain  them  they  would  be  merely  part  payment  of 
the  enormous  bill  of  damages  whidi  Germany  justly  owes, 
and  because  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  injustice  to 
return  to  Germany  territories  which  she  has  so  infamously 
ill-administered,  and  which  she  could  presently  use  again 
as  bases  from  which  to  menace  the  peaceful  world. 

We  say,  then,  that  we  can  perceive  no  damning  self- 
seeking  nor  sordidness  in  the  attitude  of  our  Allies  in  the 
war,  any  more  than  in  our  own.    They  are  at  most  seeing 
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restoration  of  their  own,  indemnity  for  their  losses,  and 
guarantees  for  future  safety ;  which  are  exactly  what  we  our- 
selves are  seeking.  We  have  hitherto  demanded,  even  be- 
fore we  entered  the  war,  indemnity  for  the  destruction  of 
American  shipping  and  American  lives,  and  we  have  not 
heard  that  we  have  ever  decided  to  abandon  those  demands. 
If  we  should  not  inexorably  insist  upon  the  stron^st  and 
amplest  possible  guarantees  against  further  Hunmsh  dev- 
iltry, we  should  pillory  ourselves  as  fools  and  as  traitors  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  can- 
not perceive  that  we  have  any  title  to  moral  exaltation  above 
our  Allies,  or  any  title  to  a  superior  place  at  the  peace  coun- 
cil-board. On  the  contrary,  if  this  ground  is  to  be  considered 
at  all  as  a  title  to  precedence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  other 
nations  have  suffered  far  greater  losses  than  we,  and  because 
of  their  proximity  to  the  den  of  the  Huns  need  if  possible 
stronger  guarantees  of  security;  circumstances  which  would 
entitle  them  to  more  commanding  voices  than  oin:  own  in 
the  peace  conference. 

There  remains  the  third  assumption,  that  the  Allies  vol- 
untarily concede  us  precedence  in  the  peace  council;  which 
we  regret  to  regard  as  quite  incorrect.  We  must  gratefully 
recognize  their  courteous  deference  toward  us,  and  the  gen- 
erous manner  in  which  they  have  overlooked  various  short- 
comings and  solecisms  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  and  unfavorable  comment. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  any  thought 
of  ignoring  the  legitimate  influence  of  this  country,  or  of 
questioning  its  peership  in  the  council  of  the  nations.  But 
the  cold  fact  is  ibat  they  have  not  implicitly  accepted  our 
leadership,  and  indicate  no  intention  of  so  doing.  They  ac- 
cepted tentatively,  as  what  Rufus  Choate  called  glittering 
and  sounding  generalities,  the  President's  fourteen  or  twen- 
ty-three Commandments, — ^though  a  distinguished  French- 
man is  said  to  have  observed  that  ''  even  le  bon  Dieu  had 
only  ten  1 " — ^but  when  it  became  necessary  to  get  down  to 
the  business  of  peace-making  and  of  committing  themselves 
to  specific  terms,  they  very  courteously  but  very  positively 
insisted  upon  either  cancelling  or  interpreting  for  themselves 
some  of  nis  most  salient  and  most  characteristic  proposals. 
That  they  have  any  thought  of  accepting  his  unqualified 
dictation,  or  of  regarding  him  or  America  as  the  aroiter  of 
the  world,  is  simply  incredible. 
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The  fact  is  that  on  every  ground  and  according  to  every 
principle  that  is  valid  and  convincing,  the  European  nations 
are  entitled  to  a  voice  superior  to  our  own  in  the  peace  con- 
ference ;  superior,  we  mean,  not  in  rights  and  dignity,  but  in 
determining  force.  They  have  borne  more  of  the  burden  of 
war,  they  have  suffered  greater  wrongs  and  losses,  and  they 
are  in  need  of  stronger  protective  guarantees  for  the  future. 
It  is  for  them,  then,  rawer  than  for  us,  to  declare  tlie  satis- 
factory terms  of  peace.  We  indeed  recognized  that  fact,  in 
the  most  practical  way,  when  we  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  Marshal  Foch  as  Generalissimo  over  the  Allied  armies. 
The  same  principle  was  again  finely  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  referred  the  Austrian  Grovemment  to  the 
Czecho- Slovaks  for  terms  of  armistice;  and  the  final  recogni- 
tion was  in  the  reference  of  Grcrmany  to  Marshal  Foch  for 
terms.  Thus  were  established  precedents  for  our  course  in 
the  peace  conference.  It  is  for  us  to  let  our  Allies  take  the 
initiative  in  formulating  the  specific  terms  of  peace,  and 
for  us  simply  to  support  them  m  their  demands;  assuming 
always,  of  course,  compliance  with  general  principles  in 
which  we  and  they  are  alike  equally  interested. 

In  the  consistent  pursuit  of  this  policy  we  shall  in  the 
best  possible  manner  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our  own 
professions  of  disinterestedness  and  unselfishness.  What  is 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  still  more  important,  we  shall 
vindicate  that  essential  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
of  our  long  established  foreign  policy  which  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  have  abandoned  or  compromised.  That  is,  that  we 
do  not  interfere  in  those  European  affairs  which  do  not  con- 
cern our  interests,  welfare  and  integrity.  We  have  taken 
part  in  the  war,  because  it  did  and  does  very  directly  and 
vitally  concern  us,  and  our  intervention  in  it  was  no  viola- 
tion of  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Doctrine.  So 
we  may  insist  upon  certain  conditions  of  peace,  because  they 
also  concern  us.  But  we  should  not  intrude  ourselves  into 
the  settlement  of  purely  intra-European  controversies  which 
do  not  concern  us,  but  should  leave  them  to  our  Allies  to 
determine,  contenting  ourselves  with  backing  them  up. 

That  will  not  circumscribe  the  scope  of  the  peace  con- 
ference or  of  our  participation  in  it.  It  will  on  the  contrary 
permit  the  widest  possible  expansion  of  that  scope.  Mr.  6. 
K.  Chesterton  in  one  of  his  most  mordent  comments  upon 
the  war  has  described  it  as  ^'  a  war  to  undo  the  work  of  crim- 
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inal3.  .  .  .  We  wish,"  he  continues,  "  to  undo  the  evil  that 
annexation  has  done ;  not  to  treat  as  unthinkable  the  annexa- 
tion proposed  on  Thursday  last  while  treating  as  sacred  the 
annexation  effected  on  Tuesday."  That,  mutatu  mutandu, 
may  be  interpreted  as  saying  that  it  is  a  war  to  undo  the 
crimes  of  Prussia;  and  that  we  propose  to  undo  the  thefts 
which  she  has  committed,  and  wmle  we  insist  upon  undoing 
the  Uieft  of  1014,  not  to  consider  as  outlawed  and  sanctioned 
hy  lapse  of  time  the  theft  of  1871. 

That  is  soimd  logic,  and  sound  morals;  and  while  it  was 
not  and  is  not  for  us  to  take  the  initiatiTe  of  intervention  to 
that  end,  it  is  fitting  and  expedient  for  us  to  give  full  faith 
ajid  credit  to  our  Allies  in  their  decision  in  the  case,  and  to 
support  them  in  making  it  effective.  We  know,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  falsity  and  predatory  nature  of  the  Prus- 
sian Hun,  and  we  are  quite  warranted  in  accepting  as  con- 
clusive our  Allies*  indictment  of  him  for  his  crimes  against 
them.  We  must  support  them  in  undoing  his  crimes  of 
1914,  and  if  they  insist  upon  it,  those  also  of  1871,  and  of 
1866,  and  of  1864;  and  indeed  of  1772.  since  what  is  theft 
from  France  or  Denmark  ^is  equally  theft  from  Poland. 
Those  acts  were  all  equally  evil,  equaUy  the  work  of  a  crim- 
inal. They  have  all  been  connected  in  an  unbroken  chain, 
the  consistent  policy  of  predatory  autocracy. 

We  shall  not  say  that  it  is  for  us  to  undertake  a  general 
house-cleaning  in  Europe.  But  since  this  series  of  Prussian 
crimes,  extending  over  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  culmi- 
nated in  a  direct  attack  upon  ourselves,  we  need  not  con- 
sider ourselves  boimd  to  be  content  with  merely  repelling 
the  attack ;  but,  if  our  Allies,  who  were  attacked  and  wronged 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  series,  wish  to  undo  the  whole,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  backing  thein  up  not  only  with  moral 
countenance  but  also  with  whatever  physical  force  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  that  end.  That  will  be  our  place  and 
policy  at  the  peace  table,  and  it  will  be  a  coiu'se  consistent 
with  our  history,  sufiicient  for  our  present  requirements, 
auspicious  for  the  future,  and  altogether  prudent,  wise  and 
honorable. 

THE  RESIILT  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 

We  might  easily  be  at  a  loss  to  determine,  if  we  were  cchu- 
pelled  to  make  the  choice,  whether  the  more  to  congratulate 
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the  President  or  the  Nation  upon  the  result  of  the  November 
elections.  That  such  greetings  are  due  to  both,  is  gratify- 
ingly  obvious. 

The  supreme  desire  of  the  President  has  be^i  granted. 
That  was,  of  course,  for  a  loyal  Congress,  a  Congress  fully 
in  sympathy  with  what  he  himself  has  expressed  as  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  and  fully  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
to  follow  up  the  readjustments  of  peace  after  the  war,  until 
those  objects  are  attained  for  the  present  and  safeguarded 
for  the  future.  Standing  so  close  to  the  scene  as  to  lack  a 
proper  perspective,  unfortunately  isolated  from  the  general 
public,  surrounded  by  advisers  not  of  conspicuous  disinter- 
estedness, and  possessed  of  a  certain  passionate  partisanship, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  President  was  betrayed  into  a 
thought  that  such  support  would  best  come  from  his  own  po- 
litical faction,  and  thus  into  an  ante-election  utterance  which 
has  doubtless  been  a  cause  of  even  greater  regret  to  him  than 
of  astonishment  and  disappointment  to  the  coimtry.  The  re- 
demption of  the  situation  thus  caused  was  of  necessity  in 
the  response  of  the  people  to  his  appeal.  That  response 
rang  true,  and  the  redemption  is  complete. 

The  President  must,  we  are  sure,  realize  as  clearly  as 
does  the  Nation,  that  it  was  immeasurably  best  for  the  letter 
of  his  appeal  to  be  denied,  in  order  that  its  spirit  might  be 
granted.  For  that  was  precisely  what  happened.  He  asked 
for  a  Democratic  majority  in  Congress,  and  he  did  not  get 
it.  He  really  wished  for  a  loyal  majority,  and  that  he  did 
get.  If  his  impetuous  and  ill-advised  electioneering  propa- 
ganda had  literally  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  party,  backed  by  it  alone,  and  de- 
pendent upon  its  maintamed  majority  for  the  permanence 
of  his  policy.  With  that  wisely  and  mercifully  denied  him, 
he  can  now  rejoice  in  being  the  President  of  tne  whole  Na- 
tion, and  in  being  resolutely  supported  in  his  war  policy — 
and  in  his  peace  policy  after  the  war — ^by  both  parties  ahke. 
In  the  former  case  he  would  have  stood  before  the  world  with 
the  backing  of  only  one  party.  Now  he  stands  before  it 
with  the  backing  of  the  Nation  regardless  of  party.  Surely 
it  is  better  so. 

Nobody  has  ever  more  clearly  expounded  than  has  Mr. 
Wilson  the  great  fundamental  fact  that  Congress,  after  all, 
is  the  ultimate  authority  in  all  matters  of  government,  be- 
cause it  consists  of  the  direct  rejjiresentatives  of  liie  people. 
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chosen  by  the  people  to  exercise  all  legislative  powers ;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President,  apart,  of  course,  from 
the  use  of  advice  and  of  the  veto,  to  render,  in  his  own  words, 
'"unquestioning  obedience  to  Congress."  It  is  that  fact 
which  above  all  others  was  vindicated  in  the  late  elections. 
The  people  chose  their  representatives,  whom  they  purposed 
to  in^t  with  supreme  governmental  authority;  alid  they  did 
so  without  yieldmg  to  any  extraneous  dictation  or  imperti- 
nent demands.  Recognizing  the  propriety  of  this  action, 
and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  if  the  American  system  of 
democracy  is  to  be  maintained,  the  President  will  acquiesce 
with  a  loyalty  comparable  with  that  which  Congress  has 
shown  toward  him;  and  the  foreign  world  will  be  immeas- 
urably impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  in 
which,  so  far  as  its  external  policies  are  concerned,  **  politics 
is  adjourned.** 

The  Nation  may  well  felicitate  itself  upon  this  result.  It 
would  in  itself  be  a  petty  and  an  inconsiderable  thing  for 
one  party  or  the  other  to  win  a  victory  at  the  polls.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  the  Nation  itself  to  win  the  victory,  so  that 
it  can  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  so  far  as  its  external 
relations  are  concerned  it  does  not  matter  whether  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats  are  in  the  majority. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  true  democracy,  peculiarly 
grateful  and  beneficent  for  consistency's  sake  just  at  the 
moment  when  we  were  reaching  the  culmination  of  the  world- 
wide struggle  for  democracy  among  all  nations.  A  new 
glory  is  added  to  the  triumphs  of  peace,  in  our  ability  to 
exhibit  this  new  vindication  of  the  freedom  of  democratic 
choice  and  of  the  coherence  and  essential  unity  of  purpose 
of  a  democracy  no  less  than  of  an  autocracy.  Indeed,  the 
rule  of  the  people  is  to-day  seen  to  be  more  consistent  and 
more  permanent  in  its  salient  policies  than  that  of  any  per- 
sonal sovereign.  From  this  commanding  point  of  view, 
November  5  must  rank  comparably  with  November  11  itself 
as  a  gratefully  memorable  date  in  American  history. 


THE  COMING  PEACE  CONGRESS 


BY  BOLAND  O.  USHER 


The  vivid  fears  of  a  considerable  and  by  no  means  un- 
influential  group  of  internationalists  in  this  country  and  in 
England  will  not  down  that  somehow  imperialistic  elements 
in  the  Allied  countries  themselves,  however  they  may  at  the 
peace  congress  penalize  Grcrmany,  or  distribute  Austria, 
apportion  Asia  Minor,  or  dispose  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Turk,  will  nevertheless  carefully  provide  that  imperialism  as 
such  shall  be  placed  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  will  then,  by  the 
familiar  methods  of  the  old  secret  diplomacy,  barter  away 
the  fair  heritage  of  democracy  and  the  future  of  internation- 
alism. Freed  now  from  Kaiserism  in  Grcrmany,  we  are  to 
meet  the  not  less  serious  menace  of  imperialism  at  home. 
Stilled  into  a  frightened  silence  by  the  magnitude  of  the  peril 
during  the  war,  the  pack  will  find  tongue  and  give  cry  now 
that  the  quarry  has  been  downed,  and  a  scene  will  take  place 
in  London  or  Paris  whidi,  however  veiled  from  the  public  eye, 
will  rival  the  scenes  at  Vienna  in  1814,  or  at  Berlin  in  1878. 
To  avert  this  "  peril "  there  is  at  present  much  writing  and 
more  speaking,  with  an  aggregate  to  follow  which  paralyzes 
the  imagination.  Such  men  believe  the  whole  issue  of  the 
war  at  stake,  see  it  won  and  in  the  same  moment  lost. 

Some  center  their  attentions  upon  the  nature  of  the  peace 
congress.  They  feel  that  if  a  certain  kind  of  session  might  be 
provided  in  a  hall  where  considerable  numbers  of  the  general 
public  might  listen  to  a  presumably  illuminating  discussion, 
the  worst  plans  would  be  incapable  of  execution.  The  order 
of  business,  too,  engages  them.  If  they  themselves  could 
prescribe  it,  they  feel  that  the  congress  might  be  led  gently 
from  one  great  proposition  to  anotiber,  and  thus  the  guns  of 
militarism  and  autocracy  among  the  Allies  be  spiked  before 
they  could  be  discharged.    They  would  print,  day  by  day,  the 
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records  of  debates  and  thus  keep  the  public  so  promptly  and 
convincingly  informed  of  what  was  said  as  to  influence  the 
deliberations  of  the  delegates  themselves.  The  ratification  of 
the  peace  by  popular  vote  or  by  specially  elected  assemblies 
seems  to  many  a  safeguard  of  tibe  utmost  value. 

Others  center  their  attention  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
delegates,  convinced  that  so  long  as  a  certain  class  of  men 
attend  the  congress,  procedure  and  publicity  will  be  futile  to 
prevent  the  success  of  their  machinations.  Let  us  have  no 
more  bespectacled  and  frock-coated  gentlemen,  sleek,  well- 
groomed,  smooth-spoken,  nonchalantly  smoking  cigarettes  at 
desks  or  around  a  table.  Let  us  elect  openly  in  the  various 
countries  the  men  who  are  to  represent  us.  Let  the  people 
with  a  large  P  choose  delegates,  and  labor  with  a  large  L  sit 
at  the  congress,  and  imperialism  will  indeed  be  defeated. 
These  issues  are  already  practical  politics.  It  is  high  time 
that  those  who  have  not  thought  about  these  questions  should 
begin  to  think,  and  that  those  who  have  already  thought 
should  review  and  revise  their  conclusions  as  promptly  and 
as  thoroughly  as  they  may. 

There  are  those  who  feel  with  me  that  this  radical  and 
idealist  campaign  by  the  internationalists  is  not  without  its 
objections  at  the  present  time  because  of  its  professed  design 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  President  in  this  country  and  of  the 
responsible  ministers  in  all  Allied  countries.  The  latter  have 
already  accepted  the  general  proposition  of  a  league  of  na- 
tions and  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  as 
advanced  a  form  as  is  practicable  at  this  moment.  The  agi- 
tation is  objectionable,  again,  because  the  majority  of  those 
advocates  seem  to  forget  that,  though  we  are  settling  peace 
for  the  future,  we  have  also  a  reckoning  to  demand  for  an  un- 
commonly ugly  past,  and  the  latter  may  make  temporarily 
inadvisable  certain  types  of  international  organization.  The 
President  will  look  well  that  the  baby  is  not  thrown  out  with 
the  bath,  and  the  anxious  cries  arising  from  so  large  a  mmiber 
of  these  idealists  are  unnecessary. 

There  is  further  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  radical 
campaign  gives  encouragement  to  the  Grcrmans.  They  see 
the  probable  advantages  which  they  may  derive  from  it  in  the 
modification  of  the  practical  terms  demanded  of  them,  the 
possible  limitation  of  territorial  concessions,  the  prohibition 
of  indemnities,  the  readiness  and  willingness  of  many  to  insist 
that  unless  the  good  faith  of  the  Germans  is  presumed  inter- 
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nationalism  will  be  a  farce.  The  wider  spread  this  propa- 
ganda becomes  the  more  the  Germans  will  argue  that  it  rep- 
resents a  considerable  section  of  the  thinking  population,  and 
the  more  inclined  they  will  be  to  question  the  extent  and 
promptitude  of  the  support  whidi  President  Wilson  can  com- 
mand ;  the  more  they  ^mH  insist  that  the  United  States  is  not 
at  one  with  its  Allies.  The  election  of  a  Republican  Congress 
has  not  helped  matters,  as  the  President  foresaw,  and,  Repub- 
licans and  Social-Democrats  though  they  be,  the  Grcrmans 
at  the  Peace  Congress  will  still  do  what  they  can  to  save 
something  from  the  wreck. 

Fundamentally,  these  radicals  fail  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  the  Allied  peoples.  They  see  them  as  Ameri- 
cans living  in  Europe ;  they  imagine  them  to  be,  except  for 
the  fact  of  residence,  what  they  are  themselves,  and  to  be  able 
to  achieve  that  peculiar  mental  detachment  upon  inter- 
national issues  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  become  less  common 
in  America  in  the  future.  The  problem  of  the  generations 
to  come  is  by  no  means  an  abstraction,  and  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  divorced  from  specific  relation  to  the  past  and  present 
in  the  minds  of  the  European  peoples  is  to  ask  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  can  achieve.  They  imore  in  addition  the  psycho- 
logical effects  of  the  war  itself.  Begun  in  aggression  and 
continued  in  brutality  and  ruthlessness,  the  method  alone  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  to  say  nothmg  of  its  origin,  cannot 
fail  to  influence  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  in  immedi- 
ate contact  with  it.  The  problem  of  peace  is  to  them  inextric- 
ably bound  up  with  the  fettering  of  Gtermany.  International- 
ism, as  a  separate,  purely  abstract  issue  to  which  the  causes 
and  character  of  the  war  have  a  merely  vicarious  relation  is 
to  them  unthinkable. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with  the  arraignment  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  as  imperialistic. 
I  do  not  see  that  any  one  of  them  can  fairly  be  said  to  hsLve 
been  in  the  grip,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  of  aggressive, 
selfish,  imperialistic  politicians.  The  facts  so  volubly  cited 
seem  to  me  capable  of  other  constructions.  While  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  there  are  in  all  countries  men  who  would 
be  glad  to  conquer,  seize,  and  despoil,  there  are  no  imperial- 
istic groups  in  any  of  the  Allied  nations  who  can  fairly  be 
compared  with  imperialistic  Grcrmany,  whose  policies  have 
ever  been  dominant  in  the  same  sense,  or  who  will  be  or  can  be 
a  menace  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  in  any  such  way. 
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I  see  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Allied  peoples 
of  Europe  a  practical  sense  of  liie  inevitable  importance  of 
some  definite  territorial  and  financial  arrangements  to  the 
eventual  achievement  of  an  international  organization  which 
will  answer  the  lofty  aspirations  and  expectations  of  man- 
kind. I  see  a^^ain  some  of  the  profoundest  and  finest  ele- 
msnts  of  human  nature  stirred  to  their  depth  by  very  tangible 
wrongs.  I  see  a  generation  of  men  who  have  for  $(xne  dec- 
ades Uved  in  deadly  fear  of  the  very  horror  which  has  b^i 
visited  upon  them  in  a  measure  which  their  wildest  imagina- 
tions never  conceived  possible.  Here  in  America,  separated 
from  Europe  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  separated  from 
the  thought  of  Europe  by  a  fancied  isolation  of  policy  and  a 
mental  detachment  a  century  old,  we  find  it  hard  to  grasp 
these  impulses  and  experiences.  They  are  to  many  of  us  not 
merely  we  feelings  of  other  people  but  of  another  age,  char- 
acteristic perhaps  of  an  age  which  should  not  have  survived, 
unworthy  of  enlightened  men. 

But  who  of  us  has  not  found  that  the  great  experiences 
of  life  cannot  be  vicariously  understood?  The  problem  of  ad- 
justing one's  self  to  another  individual  is  not  capable  of  so- 
lution  by  theory;  one  must  be  married  and  try  it.  Sirth, 
death,  and  parenthood,  all  the  vital  and  elemental  experiences, 
must  be  personal,  must  be  lived,  if  their  real  meaning  is  to  be 
grasped.  Internationally,  the  majority  of  Americans  are  no 
better  than  children  who  have  yet  to  meet  life's  problems,  ex- 
perience the  elemental  emotions  and  passions.  We  look  upon 
war  as  a  young  man  regards  business,  and  upon  peace  per- 
haps as  a  young  girl  regards  matrimony.  This  peace  c<mgress 
which  is  to  assemble  will  be  made  up  of  men,  and  it  may  be 
women,  who  have  undergone  mental,  national,  and  racial  ex- 
periences of  which  we  Americans  have  literally  no  personal 
Knowledge,  individually  or  nationally.  We  have  never  felt 
the  shuddering  horror  that  comes  from  the  consciousness  of 
an  invading  army  wfthin  our  borders,  nor  counted  its  toll  of 
victims,  nor  realized  that  the  atrocities  related  occurred  at  our 
own  homes,  and  that  our  friends  and  relatives  were  the  people 
mutilated  and  worse.  The  Europeans  will  come  to  the  cmi- 
gress  fired  with  a  great  and  idealistic  vision  of  permanent 
peace  for  the  future,  stirred  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  with 
the  determination  to  exorcise,  as  far  as  may  be  within  their 
power,  any  such  horrors  from  the  hves  of  their  children  and 
grandchild^n  for  generations  to  come.    But  they  wiU  also  be 
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determined  to  achieve  for  themselves  immediate  relief  from 
certain  extremely  practical  and  well-defined  apprehensions 
of  whose  location  and  character  they  are  by  no  means  in  doubt. 
Drawn  one  way  by  some  of  the  finest  and  loftiest  aspirations 
of  which  man  is  capable,  they  will  also  be  influenced  by  some 
of  the  most  elemental  experiences  human  beings  can  undergo. 
It  will  be  idle  for  us  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  they  can 
see  either  abstractly,  or  can  think  of  the  one  except  in  terms 
of  the  other.  The  intematicmalists  conceive  with  ease  of  the 
readiness  of  the  European  peoples  to  sacrifice  the  vision  of  the 
future  to  the  fact  of  the  war,  but  they  cannot  so  easily  con- 
ceive of  their  absolute  inabiUly,  because  of  the  war,  to  forget 
the  vision  in  the  immediate  necessity  of  reckoning  with  au- 
tocracy. 

Internationalists  achieve  with  greater  ease  a  similar  de- 
tachment upon  the  problems  of  peace.  But  the  complex 
situation  which  the  congress  must  consider  has  not  merely  a 
future,  but  a  past — a  remote  past  more  real  to  them  by  far 
than  our  Civil  War  is  to  anyone  now  alive.  They  will  not 
speak  entirely  for  themselves  nor  of  themselves.  No  problem 
will  appear  but  has  a  past  which  will  influence  the  attitude  and 
feeling  of  the  men  there  present  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will 
become  a  living  fact,  endowed  really  with  personality  and 
vitality  incomprehensible  to  an  American  of  the  present  day 
who  Imows  in  his  own  consciousness  no  such  issue.  In  com- 
parison issues  of  international  organization  fall  into  the  back- 
ground, not  because  Europeans  lack  idealism,  but  because  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  view  internationalism  as  an  abstract 
problem  to  be  balanced  off  against  other  issues  abstractly 
considered  or  as  an  abstract  basis  for  the  settlement  of  im- 
mediate problems.  The  decisions  which  will  be  reached  at  the 
peace  congress  will  proceed  from  deep,  unconscious,  ele- 
mental promptings,  experiences,  and  aspirations. 

To  such  men  come  the  theoretical  internationalists  with 
their  elaborate  plans  for  a  league  of  nations,  not  of  that  prac- 
tical sort  which  the  President  and  the  European  Premiers 
seem  to  have  in  mind,  but  a  specious  and  exacting  array  of 
conunittees,  tribunals,  and  codes,  with  talk  of  sovereignties 
and  equals,  with  a  place  for  Germany  and  a  chair  for  Austria, 
not  in  the  sim  to  be  sure,  but  equidistant  from  it  with  every- 
one else's  seat.  It  is  a  plan  which  depends  literally  upon 
mutual  confidence  between  all  the  contracting  parties,  upon 
hearty  cooperation,  upon  good  faith  and  the  Uteral  probabil- 
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ity  that  each  nation  is  to  receive  from  others  some  measure  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  pimishment 
of  those  who  break  its  laws,  but  to  those  who  have  lived  this 
war  the  scheme  involves  notliing  more  nor  less  than  the  neces- 
sity of  trusting  Germans.  To  them  that  is  tantamount  to  for- 
getting the  origin  of  the  war  and  condoning  its  atrocities.  If 
Germany  is  trustworthy,  what  need  of  guarantees  and  in- 
demnities ?  If  the  wrong  was  committed  by  imperialist  poli- 
ticians and  generals,  let  them  be  exiled  and  executed,  but 
why  impose  an  indemnity  upon  the  German  people  whom  they 
misled  and  slaughtered?  There  may  be  in  that  argument  ex- 
cellent logic,  but  they  who  have  suffered  and  bled  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  the  haunting  fear  that,  if  the  Grermans  were 
once  misled,  they  may  be  again  deceived.  Possibly,  too,  the 
people  at  large  had  their  share  in  the  responsibility.  The 
fear  of  Grcrmany  is  and  ought  to  be  too  strong  to  countenance 
a  plan  which  postulates  as  its  fundamental  concept  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Germany. 

The  premises  of  internationalism  furthermore  presume 
that  nationality  is  less  admirable  and  desirable  than  a  cos- 
mopolitan sjmipathy  among  all  peoples,  yet  the  truth  is  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  in  the  Allied  countries  have 
found  their  strongest  personal  impulse  one  of  nationality  and 
patriotic  pride  in  their  country  and  their  race.  Many  of  the 
smaller  countries  have  seen  the  chief  aim  of  the  war  in  the 
reunion  of  racial  elements  long  sundered.  Grood  or  bad,  na- 
tionalism has  been  and  is  still  a  powerful  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious force  in  most  individuids  in  Europe.  Here  we  are 
so  secure  in  our  general  cosmopolitan-like  Americanism,  in 
our  national  compound  of  all  other  nationalities,  that  we  do 
not  conceive  readily  of  the  strength  and  character  of  the  feel- 
ings which  others  entertain.  No  Serbian,  Belgian,  or  Rou- 
manian wishes  to  be  told  that  nationalism  is  a  less  admirable 
trait  than  a  general  cosmopolitan  tolerance  for  everybody. 
No  Frenchman  nor  Britisher  believes  or  wants  to  believe  that 
he  is  no  better  than  the  Boche. 

The  publicity  of  diplomatic  discussions  will  be  effective 
in  controUing  the  congress  only  if  the  delegates  can  be  pre- 
vented from  making  agreements  previous  to  the  congress  or 
between  its  sessions.  This  is  a  practical  issue  of  a  breadth 
apparently  unsuspected.  It  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  prevent  any  discussions  outside  the  public  sessions  so  long 
as  there  remains  anything  to  be  disputed  which  tiie  contract- 
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ing  Powers  would  prefer  not  to  debate  in  public.  There  will 
be  no  more  "  secret "  conclaves,  publicly  avowed ;  nor  sessions 
in  which  a  few  astute  gentlemen  will  pledge  their  various  na- 
tions to  important  decisions  without  previous  or  subsequent 
information  to  the  people  of  the  various  countries  of  what 
was  done  or  pledged.  In  the  past  the  coming  of  these  diplo- 
mats has  been  heralded  and  trumpeted  and  the  public  has 
anxiously  watched  in  the  press  for  the  news  that  Prince  So 
and  So  smiled  pleasantly  when  he  met  Sir  So  and  So,  that  the 
£[ing  of  This  was  seen  taking  his  coffee  amicably  with  the 
King  of  That,  that  the  Tsar  made  a  joke  at  which  the  Kaiser 
laughed.  They  felt  that  somehow  they  thus  secured  a  clew 
to  what  was  being  said  in  the  sessions  behind  those  closed 
doors. 

But  if  discussions  are  to  take  place,  the  men  who  attend 
must  be  in  the  same  town;  certain  of  them  will  live — ^and  it 
will  be  physically  impossible  to  prevent  it — ^within  a  certain 
small  radius  of  space,  and  so  long  as  some  unavoidably  eat 
with  each  other,  meet  each  other  on  the  street,  or  may  clamber 
around  fire-escapes  into  each  other's  rooms  at  two  in  the 
morning,  to  say  nothing  of  having  met  each  other  weeks 
previously  in  secret,  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  sure  that  no 
conversations  have  preceded  the  public  sessions,  and  that  no 
midnight  colloquies  of  diplomats  in  pajamas  rather  than  in 
court  dress  convened  between  the  sessions.  Short  of  putting 
them  in  solitary  confinement  for  several  months  before  and 
for  all  periods  between  sessions,  the  possibility  of  conversa- 
tions, otherwise  than  in  public,  cannot  be  foreclosed.  So  long 
as  such  discussions  are  possible,  previous  agreements  can  and 
possibly  will  be  made. 

One  objection  to  a  literal  publicity  lies  in  the  existence 
of  a  good  many  issues  to  decide  of  a  type  which  commonly 
are  incapable  of  compromise  once  the  facts  have  been  made 
public.  They  are  not  issues  of  law  nor  questions  of  evidence 
or  of  history ;  they  are  issues  of  comparative  power,  of  rela- 
tive fears,  or  are  clashes  of  nationalist  ambitions.  What  sort 
of  a  debate  would  take  place  in  public  between  the  Serbians, 
the  Albanians,  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  the  Greeks  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rearrangement  of  territorial  boundaries  in  the 
western  Balkans?  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  Italian  Ir- 
redentists can  be  kept  entirely  silent,  the  difficulty  here  is  that 
five  parties  believe  they  have  convincing  claims  to  the  same 
territory,  and  all  cannot  receive  it.     Some  sort  of  a  com- 
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prraniae  is  inevitable.  Some  or  all  of  thnn  will  be  compelled 
to  accept  less  than  the  people  of  those  various  countries  are 
quite  detennined  to  hare.  It  would  be  painful  to  compel  the 
delegates  to  debate  that  compromise  in  public,  and  would 
certiunly  not  redound  to  the  unity  of  the  Allies  at  the  C«i- 
gress,  nor  probably  promote  good  feeling  between  those  vari- 
ous peoples  in  the  years  to  come.  But  the  vital  objectirai  to 
puhbcity  in  diplomacy  is  the  chance  it  will  give  the  Germans 
to  defeat  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  war  by  a  specious  usage 
of  possible  or  probable  disagreements,  or  by  the  revelation  of 
objectionable  and  unpleasant  facts  about  the  attitudes  of  the 
various  Allies  in  the  past  to  the  Central  Powers  or  to  eadi 
other.  The  Europeans,  who  are  more  experienced  than  we 
are  sounding  still  the  note  of  caution:  some  real  earnest  of 
the  reconstruction  of  Germans  is  going  to  be  necessary  and 
it  will  require  time  before  its  sincerity  can  become  evident. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  there  seems  to  exist  a  disposition 
to  ignore  the  importance  of  the  truly  tremendous  gains  al- 
ready won  during  the  war  for  intematicKialism.  Indeed  it 
might  be  said  that  so  much  has  already  been  wm  that  the  in- 
ternationalists hope  to  achieve  eveiything.  The  peace  con- 
ference, as  the  Allies  have  already  sketched  it,  will  be  for  the 
first  time  a  truly  international  gathering.  For  the  first  time 
non-European  nations  will  be  e£Fectively  present.  The 
United  States,  Japan,  and  the  British  self-governing  colo- 
nies will  be  participants,  and  not  spectators  as  at  Algeciias. 
The  old  basis  of  internationalism  was  purely  European;  it  is 
now  literally  international  and  intra-continental.  The  old 
European  conference  of  six  Powers  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
world  were  settled  in  accordance  with  European  interests  is 
gone  forever.  A  more  vital,  more  sweeping,  more  funda- 
mental change  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of;  compared  to  it 
the  whole  panoply  of  mechanical  arrangements  of  peace  coo- 
gresses,  tribunals,  and  committees,  fades  hterally  into  in- 
significance. 

It  is  again  openly  admitted  that  the  old  international  law 
was  in  practice  little  better  than  the  rules  of  the  admiralty 
coiu-ts  of  the  six  European  Powers.  The  law  which  governed 
Asia  and  Africa  was  made  in  Europe  and  rejected  in  Amer- 
ica. All  the  Allied  nations  now  stand  committed  to  the 
creation  and  adoption  of  an  international  code,  which  may 
fall  short  of  a  whole-hearted  adoption  of  the  theoretical  code 
elaborated  in  thr;  last  two  centuries  by  professors  and  stu* 
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dents,  but  which  will  none  the  less  be  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory an  international  law  based  upcm  intercontinental  and 
intra-national  ccKisiderations.  These  propositions,  indeed, 
are  not  considered  open  to  debate;  they  have  been  accepted 
by  all  the  Allies  as  facts  and  they  will  govern  the  character 
of  the  debates  in  the  new  peace  congress.  Broad  guarantees 
of  a  type  and  character  never  before  dreamt  of  have  been 
given  by  the  great  Powers  to  idl  neutral  and  small  naticms  of 
their  sovereignty  and  indepoidenoe.  The  freedom  of  the  seas 
has  been  pledged  as  never  before.  The  sanctity  of  treaties  is 
a  proposition  not  open  to  dispute.  These  far-reaching,  fun- 
damental, and  significant  steps  will  change  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  peace  conference,  but  they  have  been  created  by 
the  war  itself  and  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  deliberations 
of  groups  of  men  around  a  table,  nor  by  the  tongues  of  a  thou- 
sand delegates  in  a  peace  palace. 

But  beyond  these,  the  practical  questions  which  will  ap- 
pear are  to  be  gaged  by  their  relation  to  one  very  great  and 
mmiediate  object.  The  peace  congress  is  to  be  so  conducted 
as  to  give  (rermany  no  practical  chance  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat  or  to  destroy  the  reality  of  victory  by  sow- 
ing dissension  among  the  Allies  in  secret  or  public  discussicms 
over  the  terms.  So  serious  have  been  past  experiences,  that 
the  European  Allies  felt  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
the  adjustment  of  their  own  vital  interests  with  each  other 
should  be  made  previous  to  the  peace  congress,  if  possible 
during  the  war,  and  should  not  be  at  the  conference  itself 
either  discussed  or  open  to  debate.  A  number  of  extremely 
explicit  arrangements  and  engagements  were  therefore  signed 
and  have  been  in  one  way  or  another  made  public.  They  are 
still  accepted  as  binding  and  do  in  a  very  real  sense  prede- 
termine t^e  outlines  of  the  coming  peace.  Some  modification 
of  these  treaties  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  may  indeed 
be  expected  to  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  congress.  Cer^ 
tain  slight  changes  in  the  relations  between  the  various  Allies 
are  entirely  possible.  There  will  be,  furthermore,  issues  not 
covered  by  the  treaties  to  be  discussed  and  decided.  There  will 
be  the  cases  of  the  small  nations,  of  the  neutral  states,  of  con- 
flicting claims.  These  can  be  and  many  of  them  will  be  pub- 
licly discussed ;  some  of  them  in  their  very  nature  cannot  be 
and  will  not  be  publicly  considered.  The  Conference  will  then 
dictate  to  Germany  the  terms  the  Grcrmans  must  accept,  in  all 
probability  not  in  public,  but  there  will  be  eventually  a  public 
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session  in  idiich  the  terms  will  be  announced  which  the  Ger- 
mans hare  privately  agreed  to  accept  and  to  yiiax^  ihey  will 
thm  formally  agree. 

Unfortunately,  a  considerable  number  of  tiie  uni^dal 
advisers  of  the  President  do  not  seem  to  see,  as  surety  he  does, 
the  great  danger  that  American  insistence  upon  literal  pub- 
licity of  diplcHnacy  beyond  a  certain  elemmtal  point  may  be 
misconstrued  abroad  as  distrust  in  the  United  States  of  the 
Allies*  own  purposes,  and  as  a  desire  to  thwart  plans  which 
their  statesmen  and  leaders  believe  essential  for  tiie  practical 
settlement  of  immediate  issues.  Some  American  ideuists  and 
some  in  England  and  France  have  been  demanding  in  so 
many  words  a  change  of  government  in  Allied  countries  as 
not  less  necessary  than  one  in  Grermany.  They  complain  that 
the  men  who  hare  fought  the  war  in  their  own  states  are 
barely  less  dangerous  to  the  future  of  internationalism  than 
the  Kaiser  himself,  only  in  less  degree  determined  to  prevent 
its  erection  and  to  create  an  imperialism  only  less  offensive 
than  that  of  Germany.  These  men  are  anxious  to  put  the 
British  Labor  Party  in  the  saddle,  to  expel  certain  statesmen 
in  France  and  in  America  from  the  council  of  natt<nis. 
Natiu-ally  such  men  speak  for  themselves  and  the  serious 
minded  will  not  impute  their  plans  to  the  President,  but  there 
is  some  danger  that  considerable  sections  of  Allied  opinion 
may  feel  that  these  gentlemen  represent  in  this  country  an  in- 
fluential element  of  pubUc  opinion. 

It  would  be  a  calamity  for  the  United  States  to  part  ccnn- 
pany  in  any  sense  or  in  any  degree  with  her  European  asso- 
ciates in  arms  whether  on  issues  of  internationalism  or  of  ex- 
pUcit  territorial  arrangements  in  Europe.  It  should  be  said 
advisedly  that  if  the  Allies  should  conclude  that  the  support 
of  the  United  States  was  doubtful  for  such  explicit  arrange- 
ments as  they  themselves  deem  essential  to  safeguard  them 
from  German  interference  in  the  future,  a  secret  peace  might 
be  signed  between  them  covering  European  arrangements 
alone.  They  cannot  themselves  create  or  ratify  international 
arrangements,  but  the  teims  which  concern  Europe  al<Hie 
they  can  make  without  consulting  us  and  perhaps  ccmtrwy  to 
our  intentions  and  interests.  Such  a  result  would  be  lament- 
able indeed  and  would  go  far  to  destroy  the  solid  achieve- 
ments toward  internationalism  which  have  already  been  made. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  accept  in  abso- 
lute good  faith  the  decisions  of  the  Europeans  so  far  as  they 
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concern  directly  their  own  internal  arrangements  or  their  own 
immediate  relations  with  each  other.  These  are  no  more 
questions  which  we  should  expect  them  to  allow  us  to  decide 
tiian  we  should  in  tiun  permit  them  to  dictate  to  us  our  rela- 
tions to  Porto  Rico  or  the  revision  of  the  Piatt  amendment 
with  Cuba.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  of  the  issues  whidi 
will  appear  at  the  peace  conference  will  be  of  this  character, 
and  they  will  expect  us  to  accept  on  these  questions  their  own 
good  faith  and  honorable  intentions  as  they  will  expect  to  ac- 
cord  us  similar  treatment  upon  questions  primarily  Z^erican. 
It  seems  probably  more  essential  that  we  should  agree  with 
them  even  at  the  cost  of  some  compromise  in  practical  and 
abstract  matters  than  that  the  United  States  should  at  this 
junctm'e  attempt  by  pressure  to  secure  a  greater  measure  of 
internationalism  than  Europeans  deem  practical  in  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  war  and  of  its  conduct. 

Roland  G.  Usher. 
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LEAGUE  OR  ENTENTE 


BY  JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN 


"  A  League  to  Enforce  Peace  "  expresses  an  idea  with 

which  we  all  sympathise.     The  whole  world  is  talking  of 

such  a  league.    But  while  we  cast  our  eyes  forward  toward 

the  estahlishment  of  some  formal  International  Police  Force 

]l|l  as  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war,  let  us  not  forget  that  an 

Jlj  informal  league, — an  Entente  or  Vigilance  Conmiittee» — 

is  most  effectually  enforcing  the  peace  of  the  world  at  tiie 
present  moment,  and  is  Ukely  to  rule  it  for  some  years  to 
i  i|  come.    And  this  for  practical  reasons : — There  is  no  way  of 

•  ''•  uniting  the  large  rJ<ms  with  the  snuJl  one,  in  «>y  fo4.1 

pact  that  would  work.    You  cannot  give  all  the  members 
1?  an  equal  vote,  and  if  you  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by 

i  proportional  representation  you  will  get  an  unwieldy  delib- 

[  erative  body  which  will  become  a  maelstrom  of  intrigue. 

I  The  points  to  be  settled  during  the  next  few  years  will 

be  an  infinitude  of  details,  each  of  which  must  be  settled 

I I  !|  quickly  and  according  to  the  loose  and  handy  wisdom  of  the 
!|.|  moment  based  upon  a  few  abstract  ideas  and  upon  as 
f  -  '  little  dogmatic  theory  as  possible.    For  instance,  the  Balkan 

III  peoples  and  the  various  nations  of  Austro-Hungary  may 

require  some  years  of  miscellaneous  experiment  before  they 
settle  down  into  permanent  political  groups.    During  this 

,  period  they  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible, 

i :  I  and  the  Entente  Vigilance  Conunittee  will  be  obliged  to  act 

i  J  as  if  it  were  a  police  force  in  charge  of  a  Socialist  meeting. 

f    I  No  formal  league  of  nations  could  perform  this  function, 

which  is  in  its  nature  executive  and  paternal.  The  same 
may  be  said  as  to  the  thousand  and  one  international  dis- 
putes which  will  arise  between  all  the  nations  in  the  near 
f utiire,  and  as  to  which  a  modus  Vivendi  must  be  arrived  at 
in  each  case  as  soon  as  possible. 
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There  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure— ^namely  that  the  public  attention  of  the  entire  world 
will  be  attracted  to  events  as  they  arise;  and  the  Entente 
Vigilance  Committee  will  be  obliged  to  act  in  the  light  of  a 
fiercer  publicity  than  could  be  thrown  upon  the  proceedings 
of  any  complex  league  of  nations  with  its  machinery,  its 
committees,  its  tribunals,  etc.  The  interests  of  the  smaller 
nations  will  be  better  protected  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  at  large  than  it  could  be  by  a  grant  to  each  of  them 
of  any  kind  of  formal  self -protection. 

The  Allies  are  to-day  the  trustees  of  the  world.  They 
have  the  confidence  of  the  radicals  of  Europe  and  America, 
so  far  as  the  military  part  of  the  war  goes.  They  are  some- 
what distrusted  by  the  radicals  of  the  world  so  far  as  recon- 
struction goes.  No  situation  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  this  to  the  cause  of  righteousness.  Every  act  of  the 
Allies  in  every  country  of  Europe  will  be  scrutinized  by  the 
whole  world^s  democracy ;  and  any  show  of  self-interest,  par- 
tiality or  doubtful  dealing  will  be  greeted  by  dangerous 
clamor  from  the  Socialists  and  idealists  of  all  countries.  The 
Allies  know  that  the  Peace  of  the  World  depends  upon  their 
retaining  the  confidence  of  the  world,  and  that  every  outcry 
against  their  administration  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  They  will  not  be  able  to  act  in  the  dark  about  any- 
thing :  for  it  is  formal  machinery,  it  is  constitutions,  by-laws, 
officialdom  and  formation  which  enables  men  to  act  in  the 
dark.  If,  for  instance,  the  Entente  in  dealing  with  Mesopo- 
tamia acts  in  a  way  that  displeases  the  nonconformist  of 
England,  the  man  in  Manchester  will  get  a  hearing  on  the 
subject.  His  criticisms  will  be  heeded,  because  they  will  be 
a  menace  to  the  world's  peace.  That  man's  sense  of  justice 
must  be  conciliated  or  the  whole  Entente  may  be  disrupted. 
The  mere  suspicion  of  self  interest  raised  against  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Entente  will  excite  danger  every- 
where. The  smaller  nations  will  be  protected  by  the  major 
power  in  the  moral  world. 

In  other  words,  the  forces  that  make  for  altruism  are 
to-day  in  the  strongest  position  which  they  ever  assume  in 
human  government.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  vigilance 
committee  which  has  a  popular  mandate  behind  it. 

To  compare  great  things  with  small : — the  Reformers  have 
just  won  an  election.  They  have  noble  aims.  They  have 
based  their  appeal  on  the  best  motives  of  man.    They  have 
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not  sullied  their  own  record  in  any  way.  They  hold  tte 
attention  and  hare  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Let  them 
not  try  to  form  a  political  party,  or  to  eternize  their  work 
by  formal  machinery  of  any  kind;  for  if  they  do,  they  will 
dissipate  their  own  virtue.  Let  them  not  try  to  bottle  their 
C(Hnmodity:  for  it  cannot  be  bottled. 

I  do  not  contend  that  there  should  never  be  any  political 
parties,  or  that  in  the  future  a  League  of  Nations  may  not 
come  into  existence.  I  only  suggest  that  the  vision  of  a 
united  world  which  we  have  all  had  during  the  last  four 
years  of  war  cannot  be  grafted  uiyju  any  League  of  Nations 
now  or  soon  to  be  set  up;  and  that  the  premature  attempt 
to  set  up  such  a  league  wiU  be  accompanied  by  a  terrible 
disillusion.  The  Entente  as  it  exists,  sanctified  as  it  is  by 
the  glory  of  a  righteous  and  successful  war,  and  frei^ted 
with  the  hopes  of  humanity,  is  a  more  likely  vehicle  for  the 
partial  fulMment  of  that  issue  than  any  league  which  the 
wit  of  man  can  devise  -at  the  present  time.  That  the  heroic 
virtue  which  now  controls  the  Entente  will  last  forever  or 
lead  to  a  millennium  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  best  that  we 
can  hope  is  that  the  subsidence  of  this  selfless  virt:ue  may  be 
gradmd,  and  that  some  of  its  good  influences  may  pass  into 
the  newer  institutions  of  mankind. 

John  Jat  Chapmait. 


THE  NEWS  EMBARGO 

BY  EEGIKALD  WEIGHT   KAUFFMAN 

Accredited  Correipondent,  U.  S.  NaTal  Forces  Bmied  on  France:  Sometime  Accredited 
Corretpondent,  American  Expeditionary  Forcea;  Membre  de  la  Soci^6 

Acadtoique  d'Hiatoire,  France. 


Aside  from  (Teneral  Orders,  the  little  volume  called  Field 
Service  Begvlations  is  to  the  United  States  Army  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  This  volmne  defines,  in  a  full  section,  the 
rights  and  limitations  of  the  war  correspondents  as  guaran- 
teed and  decreed  by  the  War  Department.  The  definition 
was  written  for  Secretary  Baker  by  Frederick  Palmer,  so  he 
told  me,  himself  in  the  advantageous  position  of  one  who  has 
been  a  war  correspondent  and  is  a  major  of  the  United  States 
Army.  On  it  is  declaredly  built  the  entire  structure  of  the 
Army's  relations  with  the  press;  against  it  exists  but  one 
legitimate  criticism:  it  never  has  been,  and,  in  the  present 
organization  of  our  censorship  never  can  be,  adhered  to. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this  melancholy  predicament: 
the  hybrid  nature  of  the  actual  constitution  of  the  censorship, 
the  lack  of  responsibility  and  want  of  power  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  censor,  and  the  limited  degree  of  sagacity 
and  courage  possessed  by  the  persons  chosen  for  the  work. 

The  American  militcuy  censorship  abroad  is  a  department 
of  the  Army's  Secret  Service:  even  its  letter-heads  say  so. 
In  the  organization  of  the  A.  £.  F.,  the  powers  of  the  censor 
are  franklv  vested  in  the  Press  Division  of  the  Intelligence 
Section;  uie  former  is  an  under-bureau  of  the  latter  and 
answerable  to  it,  and  the  Intelligence  Section  is,  of  course, 
the  Secret  Service;  all  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
censor  must  be  made  to  his  superior,  the  Secret  Service  chief, 
who  is,  in  turn,  accountable  to  only  the  Commanding  General 
— ^and  the  civilian  Secretary  of  War.  Every  line  of  news 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  the  condition  of  our  men, 
submitted  for  censorship,  is  subject  to  alteration  or  suppres- 
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sion  by  these  detectiyes,  who  hold  office  under  the  favor  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  that  conduct  and  those  conditions. 
Censorship  offices  are  several.  The  head  was,  during  my 
term  of  service,  thirty  miles  from  the  Army's  Headquarters, 
forty  from  the  front;  branches  lacking  discretionary  powers 
are  scattered  farther  from  Headquarters;  in  Paris  tiiere  is 
one  branch,  manned  by  officers,  among  whom  the  highest 
rank  was  that  of  first  Ueutenant,  in  one  part  of  town,  and 
another,  manned  entirely  by  civilians,  in  another  part:  the 
Bourse.  The  consequences  were  uncertainty  and  work  at 
cross-purposes  contradiction  and  confusion  in-orders,  and 
dangerous  delay  in  the  transmission  of  vital  news. 

Censor  Maynard,  at  the  Bourse,  unformed  correspondents 
that  they  might  drop  their  manuscripts  in  the  French  mails 
in  the  ordinary  way,  whence  they  would  reach  the  censorship 
in  due  course,  but  advised  having  them  brought  direct  to  liim 
to  save  delay;  Censor  Greene,  at  10,  rue  Ste.  Anne,  denied 
this.  Censor  Grcrald  Morgan,  with  admirable  modesty,  wrote 
a  confession  that  he  felt  himself  "  incompetent ''  to  censor  a 
certain  article;  Censor  Nolan  threatened  to  suspend  the 
author's  privileges  if  it  were  sent  uncensored. 

Lack  of  responsibility  and  want  of  power  are  inherent 

in  the  military  character  of  this  system.    To  whom  the  civil- 

^  ians  at  the  Bourse  owe  obedience  nobody  seems  aware.    At 

K  the  other  lesser  offices,  the  lieutenants  must  defer  to  every 

l|p[i  casual  captain.    The  head  office  was  long  under  a  major; 

I;  over  all  hangs  the  Damoclean  sword  of  the  Secret  Service: 

''  I  kept  the  job  of  chief  censor  for  six  months,"  said 
Major  Palmer — "and  that's  the  record." 

Neither  he  nor  his  subordinates  of  the  Press  Division  were 
allowed  to  forewarn  correspondents  of  coming  events,  and, 
though  correspondents  sometimes  obtained  advance  inf  orma- 
•  '•  tion  from  the  Egeria  of  one  of  the  subordinates,  it  is  a  fact 

^  that,  as  a  rule,  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  "  Intelli- 

gence "  Section  really  did  not  know  anything  to  tell.    The 
>i|i  first  American  unit  to  go  into  front-line  trenches  did  so  on  a 

I  ''■{  Tuesday ;  the  news  was  announced  on  ihe  floor  of  the  Frendi 

I  if  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  next  Thursday ;  yet  that  move- 

|;  I  ment  of  his  men  was  not  known  to  an  officer,  Captain  Win- 

throp  Chanler,  of  our  military  censorship,  stationed  near  field 
headquarters  itself  on  Friday,  one  hour  before  he  saw  the 
j|  official  commimique.    He  himself  confessed  it. 

The  greater  tiie  truth,  the  greater  the  libel " :  the  larger 
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part  of  the  censorship's  personnel  I  shall  not  name;  it  is 
impossible  for  any  of  om*  war  correspondents  to  read  the  list 
and  suppress  a  smile.  I  pretend  to  no  knowledge  of  these 
members  of  the  Secret  Service  that  their  own  actions  have 
not  commimicated :  there  are  persons  to  whose  reputations 
certain  charges  cannot,  at  all  events,  add  the  stigma  of  in- 
consistency. These  and  their  fellows,  including  what  is  here 
aptly  designated  a  "  liaison  "  oflScer,  are  all  under  Col.  D.  E. 
Nolan,  chief  of  the  Secret  Service,  a  devout  Catholic,  a  man 
against  whose  private  character  there  is  no  shadow  of  sus- 
picion, but,  militarized,  an  Irishman  without  the  salt  of  humor 
and  the  appetite  for  action  that  tradition  has  ascribed  to  most 
members  of  his  race.  Perhaps  his  mental  temper  is  infec- 
tious; certainly  individual  sagacity  and  courage  might  have 
lessened,  though  they  could  not  have  ended,  the  chaos  in  the 
Press  Division's  official  universe,  and  it  is  our  misfortune  as 
Americans  that  courage  and  sagacity  were  gifts  of  which  the 
fairies  guarding  our  censors'  cradles  were  chary. 

What  that  is  dangerous  has  resulted?  The  cancellation 
of  news  regarding  imnecessary  suffering  among  our  enlisted 
men;  the  deletion  of  legitimate  criticism  of  military  errors; 
the  covering  over  of  politicians'  faults;  the  prohibition  of 
all  comment  upon  the  censorship  itself.  Misrepresentation 
has  resulted ;  graft ;  collusion ;  the  gagging  of  the  press  and 
the  blinding  of  the  people;  delay  in  our  march  toward  vic- 
tory ;  lies. 

II 

"Nothing  in  these  regulations,"  say  the  Field  Service 
Regulations,  "  is  to  be  construed  as  limiting  the  correspond- 
ent's freedom  of  opinion,  once  there  ceases  to  be  a  necessity 
for  military  secrecy." 

Immediately  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  men  were  the 
facts  that  at  one  time — ^wintertime — few  had  "  more  than  one 
pair  of  socks,  and  that  generally  imfit  to  wear  " ;  that  their 
overcoats  were  inadequate;  that  there  were  no  reserves  of 
heavy  boots  to  replace  the  lighter  sort  issued  in  America  and 
unfit  for  trench  service;  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  hats, 
shirts,  ponchos  and  rubber  boots.  A  correspondent  wrote 
articles  stating — perhaps  understating — ^these  facts;  he  told 
a  censor  that  he  hoped  publication  in  America  would  hurry 
the  remedy :  the  censor  refused  to  pass  the  articles. 

In  March,  1918,  the  enemy  knew  how  many  men  we  had 
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in  the  trendiea — hia  newspapers  had  published  the  number — 
but  the  American  public,  promised  in  1917  a  fighting  aimy 
"  before  the  snow  dew,"  did  not  know,  because  the  censorship 
prohibited  the  transmission  of  any  such  news  to  America. 
When  ihe  American  pubhc  was  finally  told  the  number  of 
troops  we  had  abroad,  then  pressure  was  apparently  brought 
to  bear,  and  the  number  was  increased  proportionately. 

In  an  endeavor  to  conserve  France  s  scant  food  supply, 
a  correspondent  wrote  that,  contrary  to  our  pledge  to  feed 
our  own  troops,  we  were  drawing  on  the  French  for  vege- 
tables. To  speed  arms  and  ammunition  to  our  forces,  wbich 
we  had  vowed  we  would  oiu^elves  arm  and  equip,  a  corre- 
spondent wrote  that  our  artillery  was  borrowed  from  the 
British  and  the  French,  and  our  aeroplanes  purchased  from 
Italy.    The  censor  condemned  both  utterances. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the  instances  of  the  censor's  re- 
solve to  hide  from  the  American  people,  at  any  cost,  the  faults 
of  the  politicians  by  whom  the  news  censorship,  and  indeed 
all  the  rest  of  the  Secret  Service,  is,  however  indirectly,  main- 
tained.   I  give  a  single  incident: 

In  an  inspired  article,  published  oa  January  5th  last, 
George  Pattmlo,  a  perfectly  honest  hero-worshipper,  wrote: 

General  Pershing  will  not  be  stampeded.  Battalions  will  ^  to  the 
front  lines  on  a  quiet  sector  .  .  .  for  training,  from  tone  to  tinie ;  but 
mothers  and  fathers  and  wives  and  sisters  need  not  fear  slai^hter  of 
American  manhood  for  political  or  moral  effect. 

The  publication  of  that  statement  was  not  a  f ortnif^t  old 
before  American  troops  went  into  the  trenches,  not  "  for 
training,"  but  to  begin  an  American  front. 

A  group  of  four  correspondents  inquired  into  this  dis- 
crepancy. They  were  Wythe  Williams,  then  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Herbert  Corey,  of  the  Associated  Newspapers; 
Naboth  Hedin,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  myself.  We 
discovered  the  following  significant  sequence  of  events : 

In  the  Spring  of  1917,  Secretary  Baker  gave  the  Ameri- 
can people — and  their  Allies — to  understand  that  we  should 
have  troops  in  France,  and  presumably  fighting, "  before  the 
snow  flew."  The  snow  kept  its  appointment,  but  the  troops 
did  not.  Our  Allies  grew  restless,  and  "  in  continuation  of 
their  training,  as  a  nucleus  for  the  instruction  of  later  contin- 
gents " — I  quote  the  ofiicial  commtmiqu^,  written,  as  he  told 
me,  by  Chief  Censor  Palmer — "  same  battalions  of  our  first 
contingent "  wait  into  "  the  first-line  trenches  of  a  quiet 
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sector  "  during  the  latter  part  of  November,  1917,  nearly  two 
months  before  the  publication  of  Mr,  Pattidlo's  "  prophecy.** 
Newsless  weeks  following.  Congress  began  to  ask  awkward 
questions ;  so  did  our  Allies ;  whereupon  Mr.  Baker  declared 
that  we  already  had  "  a  fighting  army  in  France."  It  was 
immediately  after  this  declaration  by  the  head  of  the  War 
Department,  and  only  two  weeks  after  Mr.  PattuUo's  in- 
spired declaration  to  the  contrary,  that  American  troops 
were  hurried  into  the  front-line  trenches  to  remain  there. 

Unlike  the  French  and  British  press  divisions,  ours  does 
not  forewarn,  as  I  have  indicated,  even  accedited  correspond- 
ents of  events  of  public  interest;  it  was  from  a  lady  in  the 
confidence  of  an  officer  that  we  learned  that  American  troops 
were  at  last  to  enter  the  real  war.  This  news  we  bore  to  i£e 
Press  Division's  office  at  the  American  Camp — and  were  in- 
formed that  we  should  be  permitted  to  see  only  the  start  of 
the  march  from  a  point  ten  miles  behind  the  trenches,  on 
which  modified  promise  two  of  us  sought  sleep. 

The  other  pair  dined,  however,  with  three  censors — Cap- 
tain Winthrop  Chanler  and  Lieutenants  Gerald  Morgan  and 
Guy  T.  Visniskki.  At  dinner,  these  said  that  the  French  had 
just  sent  orders  forbidding  correspondents  a  view  of  even 
the  march-out.  The  lieutenants  then  left  the  table,  and, 
later,  the  captain  made  admissions  leading  his  guests  to  be- 
lieve that  the  alleged  French  orders  had  been  known  to  the 
censors  when  they  made  their  promises  to  the  contrary. 

That  day  we  had,  all  four,  seen  and  talked  to  villagers 
and  to  American  soldiers,  some  of  whom  said  they  were  going 
to  the  front ;  we  watched  one  movement  of  troops,  apparently 
on  their  way  forward ;  we  secured  our  "  color  "  in  the  only 
way  that  the  censors  then  permitted.  Next  morning,  we  mo- 
tored the  thirty  miles  to  Headquarters,  where  Colonel  Nolan, 
head  of  the  Secret  Service,  saw  us  and  said  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do.  Not  until  5  P.M.  did  he  have  a  decision.  He  then 
told  us  that  the  French  commander  had  changed  his  mind: 
again  we  were  promised  a  sight  of  the  start  of  the  march. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  had  all  of  the  "  story  ** 
that  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  get,  had  seen  what  we  were 
now  offered  only  a  sight  of  in  repetition.  The  censorship 
had  first  modified  its  promise  and  then  broken  it ;  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  the  promise  would  not  be  broken  again. 

Then,  quite  by  accident,  two  of  us  learned  an  amazing 
thing:   we  learned  that  General  Pershing  was  going,  that 
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ni^t,  to  Paris;  on  the  evening  preceding  the  day  vben  his 
men  were  first  to  take  over  a  sector  of  me  great  front,  the 
general  commanding  the  United  States  Army  was  going 
away.  Obviously,  only  a  mission  of  supreme  importance 
could  take  General  Pershing  to  Paris  at  such  a  moment,  and 
obviously  some  correspondents  ought  to  follow  him  to  Paris 
and  find  out  what  that  mission  was.  Depending  on  Hedin 
and  Corey  to  supply  us  with  the  final  details  of  the  march- 
out,  and  panning  to  give  them  in  exchange  the  fruits  of  our 
journey,  Williams  and  I  went  to  Pwis.  We  saw  Corey  and 
Hedin  when  they  got  back;  we  all  wrote  our  accounts  of 
the  march-out  and  sent  them,  dutifully,  to  the  censors. 

The  immediate  s^uel  was  appalling:  it  was  precisely 
nothing  at  all;  fourteen  days  passed — two  silent  weeks — 
during  which  the  censorship  suspended  every  correspondent's 
story,  withheld  from  pubhcation  at  home  the  news  that  our 
men  had  "  gone  in."  The  French  General  Guillaumat  pub- 
licly told  his  troops  in  Salonica  of  our  troops'  entrance,  and 
even  mentioned  the  scene  of  it;  the  GrCrmans  raided  the  sec- 
tor; Colonel  Gaedeke  wrote  about  it  in  the  Bremen  Zeitung; 
all  the  world  knew — except  the  United  State*.  A  first  lieu- 
tenant of  our  censorship  replied  to  our  appeals  with  the 
declaration  that  no  official  announcement  would  he  issued 
and  no  unofficial  announcement  permitted:  our  Allies  had 
been  told,  the  enemy  had  been  told ;  .but  the  United  States 
must  not  be  told. 

Williams  and  Corey  went  to  the  Paris  offices  of  our  mili- 
twy  censorship.  First  Lieutenant  Francis  C.  Wickes  was 
there ;  Lieutenant  Guy  T.  Visniskki,  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
came  in.  To  him  Corey  showed  a  cable  message  addressed 
to  the  manager  of  Corey's  newspaper  association. 

"  Guy,"  said  Corey,  "  I'm  going  to  send  that." 

The  message  Called  on  the  association's  manager  to  pro- 
test to  Washington.    Visniskki  read  it. 

'*  It's  not  my  fault,"  said  Visniskki;  "  I've  done  the  best 
I  could  for  you;  but  no  communique  is  to  be  issued  at  all." 

"  Then,"  said  Corey,  "  you  mean  to  say  that  you're  keep- 
ing the  American  people  in  the  dark  because  you  want  them 
to  think  that  American  soldiers  have  been  fighting  ever  since 
their  experimental  experience  in  the  trenches  last  November? 
You  mean  yoiu-  game  is  to  make  our  public  think  there  hasn't 
been  any  gap  between  that  announced  step  in  training  and 
this  genuine  beginning!    It's  plain  what  you  fellows  are 
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after.  Secretary  Baker  boasted  to  the  American  people  that 
we  had  such-and-such  'fighting  men*  in  France;  to  hide 
his  long  course  of  bungling,  he  wanted  the  term  '  fighting 
men  *  to  be  interpreted  as  *  men  that  are  fighting/  and,  to 
back  up  that  interpretation,  your  gang  has  been  called  on  to 
pretend  weVe  been  fighting  continuously  ever  since  last 
Autumn.    That's  the  state  of  the  case,  isn't  it?  " 

Such,  in  substance,  was  Corey's  formulation  of  an  accusa- 
tion long  in  the  minds  of  many  correspondents.  Visniskki's 
only  reply  was  to  fall  into  a  rage,  to  threaten,  and  to  declare 
that  he  "had  Williams  and  Kauffman  where  he  wanted 
them  *'  because  their  account  of  the  march-out  represented 
them  as  having  been  present,  whereas  they  had  gone  to  Paris 
the  night  before!  It  was  not  until  after  three  days  of  at- 
tempted intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  censorship,  and  after 
the  majority  of  the  correspondents  had  demonstrated  their 
determination  to  do  their  duty  to  the  public  at  any  price,  that, 
on  February  5th,  the  censors  were  forced  to  release  the  news- 
paper men's  accounts  of  a  great  moment  in  American  history 
by  issuing  this  ciu*t  communiqu6: 

American  officers  have  been  authorized  to  state  that  the  sector  of 
the  Western  front  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Army  is  in  Lorraine,  to  the 
northwest  of  Toul. 

After  such  an  instance  of  what  the  censors,  as  a  branch 
of  the  Secret  Service,  will  do  to  protect  their  masters,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  to  what  lengths  they  will  go  to  suppress 
criticism  of  their  own  work — or  to  revenge  it.    For  example : 

A  famous  newspaper  correspondent  wrote  a  constructive 
article  on  the  censorship  for  a  well-known  magazine,  offering 
what  he  considered  a  solution  of  existing  problems.  The 
censorship,  which  had  reasons  for  placatmg  the  magazine, 
did  not  move  against  it,  but  declared  forfeit  the  bond  de- 
posited with  the  War  Department  by  the  correspondent's 
newspaper. 

My  own  case  was  not  dissimilar.  I  was  employed  by  a 
syndicate  of  newspapers  to  go  abroad  and  write  about  the 
war;  those  newspapers  formed  a  chain  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  assigned  me  not  merely  to  the 
American,  but  also  to  the  Allied,  armies.  In  Paris  I  wrote 
for  them  a  non-military  article  criticizing  the  A.  E.  F/s  cen- 
sorship; I  posted  it,  without  first  taking  it  to  the  A.  E.  F. 
censor,  in  the  Paris  post-office;  I  was  assured  by  an  A.  E.  F. 
censor  that  such  a  course  is  permissible.    The  article  was  sent 
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in  December,  1017.  On  March  6th,  1918,  seeing  that  con- 
tinued  conformance  with  censorship  regulations  was  inoom- 
{latible  with  my  duties  to  the  pubhc,  I  resigned  my  creden- 
tials to  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  whence  they 
had  been  derived.  Nearly  a  rnmith  and  a  half  passed  in 
silence;  then,  on  April  28tii,  the  Intelligence  Section  wrote 
me  that  I  had  not  resigned  but  was  "  suspended  "  and  my 
employers*  bond  forfeited — this  not  even  from  the  War  De- 
partment, but  by  the  Commanding  General  in  France  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  censorship  there. 

The  censorship  had  revoked  my  credentials  because  I  had 
criticized  it;  it  even  cited  my  criticism  in  justification!  It 
charged  that  I  had  violated  the  correspondents*  signed  pledge 
"  to  submit  all  correspondence,  professional  or  private,  to 
the  Press  Officer,  or  Assistant  Press  Officer,  except  personal 
letters,  which  are  to  be  censored  at  the  base.*'  Its  objection 
to  me  was  that  I  had  "  held  the  censorship  up  to  ri(Ucule." 
That  censorship,  according  to  the  rules  that  it  has  made  for 
itself,  could  technically  have  proceeded  against  me  for  not 
allowing  it  the  Opportunity  to  edit  and  cut  the  thousands  of 
words  which  I  had  previously  written  about  the  British 
Army,  the  French  and  the  Belgian,  and  which  I  had,  instead, 
of  course  passed  through  the  respective  censorships  of  those 
armies.  I  pleaded  that,  the  peculiar  American  pledge  was 
one  that  every  correspondent  was  compelled  to  sign  in  order 
to  secure  permissicHi  to  visit  the  American  Camp,  that  its 
plain  intent  was  for  the  censoring  of  manuscripts  and  news 
written  or  secured  at  the  Camp — at  most,  such  news  as  con- 
cerned the  movement  and  nimiber  of  troops,  etc. — ^whereas 
my  manuscript  held  nothing  of  this  sort,  was  based  on  in- 
formation obtained  in  Paris,  merely  quoted  the  censors'  own 
utterances,  and  had  been  written  and  posted  away  from  the 
Camp.  I  pleaded  in  vain.  In  a  solemn  affidavit,  a  Gilbert- 
ian  censor  swore  before  an  unsmiling  Judge  Advocate  that 
I  had  compared  the  Arm]r*s  censorship  with  the  Navy's,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  and  had  called  the  former 
"  the  big  joke." 

This  was  pure  farce,  but  something  serious  had  preceded 
it.  Although  I  did  not  discover  it  until  later,  it  seems  that 
our  Army  censorship  in  France  had  tried  to  saddle  worse 
diarges  upon  me  and  that  it  was  only  when  this  attempt 
failed  that  they  dedded  to  convict  me  of  lauj^iing  at  them. 

A  member  of  the  censorship  threatened  in  Februaiy  to 
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get  me.  On  the  19th  of  March,  friends  of  mine  in  the 
British  Ministry  of  Information  wrote  me  that  certain 
charges  against  me  had  been  lodged  with  the  British  Army 
by  the  American  Military  Intelligence.  This  was  twenty- 
two  days  before  the  "  suspension  "  of  my  privileges  by  the 
American  Military  Intelligence.  On  March  22nd,  I  wrote 
to  Col.  Nolan,  demanding  details  of  the  charges  and  a  chance 
to  disprove  them:  he  didn't  reply.  I  wrote  again  on  the 
23rd  April.  On  the  80th,  he  answered,  saying  that  an  im- 
named  person  had  reported  hearing,  away  back  in  January, 
"  a  correspondent  by  the  name  of  Kauffman  ^*  say  that  the 
English  were  "  beaten,"  speak  "  very  discouragingly  of  the 
French,"  criticize  the  American  Army  and  disclose  "  pieces 
of  military  information."  The  Colonel  said  that  this  allega- 
tion was  received  "  coincidently  "  with  that  of  the  alleged 
breaking  of  the  correspondents*  pledge.  In  other  words,  the 
Army's  Secret  Service  did  not  receive  news  of,  or  at  any 
rate  act  upon,  an  alleged  violation  of  the  correspondents' 
pledge  until  about  four  months  after  the  event — and,  when 
it  did  act,  acted  without  giving  the  accused  a  hearing  and 
then  only  on  the  one  charge  that  was  not  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  America.  The  Colonel  further  confessed  that  the 
charge  of  disloyal  utterances,  grave  as  it  was,  had  not  been 
investigated!  It  was  passed,  uninvestigated,  to  the  British, 
and  yet,  although  I  have  repeatedly  besought  both  Colonel 
Nolan  and  the  War  Department  for  an  investigation  of  an 
accusation  that  I  know  to  be  utterly  mendacious,  I  have,  up 
to  the  date  that  I  write  these  lines,  been  unable  to  force  a 
single  step  in  that  direction. 

Enough,  however,  of  the  personal.  I  have  intruded  it 
merely  as  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  methods  pursued 
by  our  censorship  in  France— -a  censorship  of  which  an  Amer- 
ican major-general  has  said:   "  They'll  stop  at  nothing." 

What  is  the  remedy? 

I  once  asked  Rear- Admiral  H.  B.  Wilson  what  were  the 
limitations  for  a  correspondent  writing  of  the  Navy. 

"  Don't  mention  the  names  of  ships  and  dates  of  sailing," 
said  he.  "  All  other  matters  you  may  be  as  free  with  as  you 
like.  The  Navy  has  nothing  to  conceal.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  about  it,  we  want  it  known." 

I  had  faith,  for  a  very  little  while,  that  the  Army's 
censorship  might  learn  from  the  Navy's,  but  this  was  dissi- 
pated when  I  suggested  the  idea  to  an  Army  censor. 
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""  The  Hfvwy/'  nid  he,  "^  are  a  bimdi  of  damned  f  oobL* 

There  were  those  who  long  hoped  for  reform  horn  wiIIhd, 
and  tfaete  were  chiefly  encouraged  by  Mr.  Baker^s  annoupced 
plans  for  accrediting  correspondents.  The  War  Depu^ 
ment,  through  Mr.  Creorge  Creel*  pointed  to  Fidd  Sero- 
ice  RcffuLatumg  and  t<dd  me  newspapers  that  they  would  be 
allowed  no  representatives  at  tiie  front  save  those  granted 
spedal  credentials.  Sudi  credentials  were  to  be  given  to  leas 
tnan  a  score  of  men  whose  papers  were  to  submit  to  the 
War  Department  a  $2,000  bmd  eadi,  forfeitable  in  case  of 
If  SI  ^^  conduct,  and  to  the  Adjutant-General  a  certified  cfaemie 

I' Ki  for  $1,000  to  be  drawn  against  for  tiie  correspondent's  mam- 

tenance  when  hecessary. 

Hope,  alas,  was  never  worse  founded  I  I  well  remember 
tiie  day  when,  arrived  in  France,  I  presented,  for  signature 
by  the  Commanding  General,  my  ^  credentials  "  to  the  oflloer 
in  charge  of  the  corresp<mdents. 

"  Oh,**  he  said,  **  we're  not  bothering  about  these.  We're 
letting  fhem  die  of  innocuous  desuetude." 

They  were.  Although  the  number  of  correspondents 
supplied  with  $8,000  credentials  waxed  until  the  original 
limits  were  left  far  behind,  the  general's  signature  was  not 
affixed,  the  correspcmdents  at  the  American  Camp  paid  for 
their  maintenance  out  of  their  own  pockets  and  were  told 
that  they  would  be  charged,  each,  ten  dollars  a  day  for  a 
mere  seat  in  a  motor  car,  whether  they  occupied  liiat  seat 
or  not.  Finally,  flocks  of  unaccredited  correspcmdents  ap- 
pearing and  receiving  news-gathering  facilities,  practicalhr 
as  good  as  those  offered  to  the  accredited  men,  the  only  privi- 
lege accorded  the  accredited  was  that  of  forfeiting  their 
bonds  if  they  offended,  whereas  the  unaccredited  ri^ed  no 
financial  loss  at  alL 

Then  a  number  of  correspondents,  accredited  and  un- 
accredited, and  other  interested  persons,  attempted  an  organ- 
ization wherewith  to  suggest  reforms.  We  formed,  under 
the  presidency  of  Hutchins  Hapgood,  "  The  American  War 
Publicity  League  in  France.*' 

This  was  no  association  of  irresponsibles.  Its  member- 
ship represented  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  included,  among  men  of 
every  political  creed,  sudi  people  as  John  Bass,  of  the  Chi- 
cago News;  Barton  Blake,  of  the  Red  Cross;  Heywood 
Broun,  of  the  New  York  TrSbv/ne;  Raymond  Carroll^  of  the 
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Phfladelphia  Ledger;  George  Randolph  Chester,  of  fhe  In- 
ternational News  Service;  Irvin  Cobb,  of  fhe  Saturday 
EveiUng  PoH;  Herbert  Corey,  of  the  Associated  News- 
napers;  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of  The 
New  Map  of  Europe;  Arthur  Gleason,  foreign  publidly 
director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Martin  Green,  of  the  New  York 
World;  Naboth  Hedm,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Will 
Irwin,  later  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information ;  Flor- 
ence O'Neal,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Poit-Dispatch;  Elliot  Shep- 
ard,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Poet;  and  Waiter  Duranty, 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  organization  sincerely  believed  that  it  could  improve 
matters.  At  a  time  when,  save  at  one  or  two  minor  points, 
American  troops  were  not  actively  engaged,  we  drew  up  a 
request  for  an  mterview  with  the  commanding  general  at  his 
convenience.    The  interview  was  not  granted. 

Reform,  then,  must  come  from  without,  and  from  home. 

Either  the  correspondent  should  be  militarized,  in  which 
case  he  becomes  definitely  the  apologist  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Intelligence  Section,  whidi 
is  to  say  Uie  Secret  Service;  or  else  he  should  be  restored  to 
his  civfl  rights,  in  whidi  case  he  would  retain  his  proper 
position  as  the  link  between  their  sons  and  husbands  and 
sweethearts  abroad  and  the  American  people  at  home. 
Either  the  censors  should  themselves  alone  oe  entrusted  with 
the  writing  of  news  and  the  suppression  of  all  that  their  mas- 
ters fear  to  have  made  pubhc,  every  correspondent  being 
dismissed,  or  else  the  sole  effective  reform  should  be  effected. 

That  sole  effective  reform  is  simple  and  easy:  it  is  the 
reform  suggested  by  Mr.  Wythe  Wuliams,  than  whcnn,  be- 
cause of  his  peculiarly  intimate  knowledge  of  the  war  in 
France  since  tiie  day  of  its  declaration  in  1914,  there  are  few 
better  fitted  to  offer  a  solution.  It  is,  moreover,  a  reform 
"vdiich  wiU  do  justice  to  all  sides:  provide  the  Army  with  the 
high  credit  that  is  its  due,  keep  secret  military  information 
from  the  enemy,  and  give  the  American  public  legitimate 
news  of  its  men.  It  is  simply  that  the  censorship  be  com- 
posed of  educated  civilians  under  a  civilian  head  answerable 
not  to  any  detective,  general,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, but  to  Congress. 

Reginald  Wuoht  Kauvfman. 
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••THE  REAL  COLONEL  HOUSE ''^ 


BY  FREDERICK  W.  HENSHAW 


It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  growing  restiveness  of 
the  American  people  against  a  man  who,  without  official 
position,  is  sent  on  secret  missions  of  vast  consequence  to 
their  welfare, — ^who  has  never  done  one  act  or  uttered  one 
word  by  which  the  people  might  gauge  his  capacity, — ^that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  this  unique  volume. 

It  is  unique  in  that,  while  in  form  biographical,  in  its 
essence  it  is  autobiographical.  First  published  as  a  serial  in  a 
New  York  paper,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  if  there  were  one 
line  of  it  which  failed  to  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  Colonel 
House,  that  line  would  have  been  deleted  before  the  book 
was  put  before  an  eager  public.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  we  have  Colonel  House's  autobiog- 
raphy: his  own  estimate  of  himself,  from  his  own  lips,  of 
his  character,  his  accomplishments,  and  his  achievements. 

That  the  Colonel  is  a  great  man,  a  very  great  man,  one 
of  the  very  greatest  of  men  yet  bom  of  woman,  is  now  estab- 

^  lished;  he  says  so  himself,  through  the  pen  of  his  intimate 

biographer.  No  matter  what  here  follows,  the  reader  must 
not  let  his  mind  be  shaken  from  its  grasp  upon  this  fact,  for 
it  is  the  keynote  of  the  volume. 

To  jar  this  keynote  ever  so  slightly  off  its  pitch  is  to  turn 

•|l  the  harmony  of  the  paeans  of  praise  into  harsh  discord. 

Even  to  ask  where  in  any  chapter,  page,  paragraph  or 
sentence  this  fundamental  statement  is  established,  is  to 
eviscerate  the  whole  book.  Therefore,  in  this  review,  quite 
too  brief,  the  reader  is  requested  to  cling  with  all  his  tenacity 
to  this  basic  concept:  the  supreme  greatness  of  Colonel 
House;  and  if  at  any  time  or  for  any  reason  his  strength 

*  Th€  Real  Colonel  House,  by  Arthur  D.  Howdcn  Smith.    New  York:  Geo.  H. 
Doran  Co.,  1918. 
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shows  signs  of  failing,  let  him  call  on  Arthur  D.  Howden 
Smith,  the  gifted  author,  who  will  lash  him  to  the  mast  of  his 
own  superb  conviction. 

Colonel  House  was  bom  in  Texas.  We  can  but  regret 
that  it  was  not  Missouri,  for  then  not  alone  would  we  have 
been  told  of  his  greatness,  but  we  would  have  been  shown  it. 

He  is  "  more  misunderstood  than  mysterious."  Yet  that 
misunderstanding  or  mystery  was  of  early  origin.  His 
school  friends  say  that  as  a  youth  he  exercised  his  abilities 
""as  a  pacificator  in  smoothing  out  student  rows."  The 
Colonel  himself,  however,  "  scouts  the  idea."  What  did  he 
do?  He  tells  us  himself:  "When  I  was  younger  I  used  to 
like  to  set  boys  at  each  other  to  see  what  they  would  do  and 
then  try  to  bring  them  around  again."  Here  the  first  tender 
bud  of  his  genius  is  put  forth.  Like  the  boy  Napoleon  with 
his  toy  soldiers,  like  the  boy  Mozart  with  his  spinet,  like  the 
boy  John  Stuiui;  Mill  with  his  scholastics,  we  have  our  hero 
"setting  boys  at  each  other"  and  then  "trying  to  bring 
them  around  again." 

Here,  then,  is  the  touch-stone  of  his  character,  the  re- 
solvent by  which  all  mysteries  shall  be  resolved.  The 
little  Eddie  Fix-it  that  was  has  grown  into  the  great 
Colonel  Fix-it  that  is.  Whether  he  "  set "  the  nations  at 
each  other  in  this  war  to  see  what  they  would  do,  and  so  to 
give  just  scope  to  his  matured,  full-fruited  genius  for  fixing, 
is  left  in  obscurity;  but  no  obscurity  attends  the  statement 
that  he  foresaw  this  war  long  before  any  other  living  human 
being.  This  must  be  true,  for  a  whole  chapter  is  given  to 
an  elaboration  of  the  statement.  That  chapter  is  called 
"  Foreseeing  the  World  War,"  and  we  are  told  that  "  Three 
months  before  the  war  actually  broke  out "  the  President 
"sent  Colonel  House  to  Europe  to  endeavor  to  convince 
the  several  Governments  of  Germany,  France  and  Great 
Britain  of  the  danger  of  the  existing  situation." 

Poor,  stupid  statesmen  of  England,  of  France,  and — 
aye — of  Germany,  too,  not  to  perceive  what  Colonel  House 
so  plainly  foresaw  1  How,  and  by  what  learning,  wisdom, 
gift  of  prevision  or  secret  source  of  information  he  acquired 
this  uncanny  foreknowledge,  we  are  of  course  not  told. 
"  He  was  not  a  good  scholar."  We  must  infer  that  this 
astounding  acumen  was  due  to  sublime  genius,  which  so 
often  is  unable  to  analyze  its  own  processes.  Deplorable  is 
the  state  of  mind  of  that  doubting  Thomas  who  shall  say 
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that  such  ew  post  facto  prophecies  are  always  easy;  that  he 
can  make  them  himself. 

But  all  this  is  irregularly  set  forth.  We  should  follow 
Colonel  House's  own  method  of  declaring  what  manner  of 
man  he  is  for  the  better  understanding  of  what  he  has  done. 
This  is  announced  in  the  opening  chapter,  and  from  that 
chapter  we  present  Colonel  House's  estimate  of  Colonel 
House. 

He  holds  a  power  never  wielded  before  in  this  country  by  any 
man  out  of  office,  a  power  greater  than  that  of  any  [other  is  omitted] 
political  boss  or  Cabinet  minister.  He  occupies  a  place  in  connection 
with  the  Administration  which  is  anomalous,  because  no  such  place 
ever  existed  before  Woodrow  Wilson  became  President  of  the  United 
States. 

True,  perfectly  true.    Now  for  the  justification: 

Colonel  House  is  not  in  politics  for  himself ;  he  plays  [sic]  politics 
because  he  loves  politics,  because  he  cannot  resist  directing  men  and 
policies,  any  more  than  the  born  artist  can  keep  his  hands  oflF  paint 
tubes  and  brushes.  [A  bom  Fixer,  you  see.]  He  is  one  of  the  two 
or  three  greatest  Americans  of  this  political  generation.  .  .  .  There 
is  ample  excuse  [sic]  for  assigning  him  credit  as  chief  adviser  in  the 
formation  of  all  the  President's  important  decisions. 

Tut!  tut!  Is  that  tactful  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Fixer? 
How  about  Messrs.  Gompers,  McAdoo,  and  the  official  ad- 
visers, the  statesmen  of  the  Cabinet?  Conceding  its  truth, 
should  this  "  most  tactful  man/'  of  "  crystal-clear  vision," 
have  told  this  in  so  blunt  a  way?  Is  it  diplomatic?  How- 
ever, perhaps,  the  extraordinary  use  of  the  word  '^  excuse  ** 
is  the  diplomatic  safety-valve. 

In  business  he  would  be  called  not  a  man  of  mystery,  but  a  wizard. 
.  .  .  Whatever  he  puts  his  hand  to  has  a  way  of  working  out  satis- 
factorily. .  .  .  He  IS  a  political  genius,  this  gray,  quiet-voiced  man 
with  the  shrewd,  unwinking  eyes  and  the  level  voice.  In  Europe  al- 
ready they  are  speaking  of  him  as  the  foremost  expert  in  international 
politics  among  the  statesmen  of  the  Entente  Allies.  They  believe  in 
him  because  in  1914  and  1915  he  prophesied  things  which  occurred 
in  1916  and  1917.  ...  He  foresaw  the  world  war  a  year  before  it 
happened. 

There  we  have  it.  How  wondrous,  yet  how  unsatisfying! 
He  has  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  he  has  prophesied.  The 
"  things  ''  prophesied  (except  the  coming  of  the  world  war) 
we  are  not  told,  any  more  than  we  are  told  the  name  of 
"  they  "  in  Europe  who  place  so  high  a  stamp  on  his  genius. 
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Not  only  are  we  not  told  their  names,  we  are  not  even  told 
when  or  where  they  said  these  things.  A  somewhat  exten- 
sive reading  recalls  no  word  of  anyone  to  such  effect.  These 
eulogimns  must  be  hidden  in  the  Colonel's  '' confidential 
papers.** 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  hjrpercritical,  but  here  duty  ccMn- 
pels  us  to  speak  of  one  cloud  in  the  limpid  clarity  of  the 
biography.  We  have  just  referred  to  it  in  connection  witii 
the  last  quotation — **  In  Europe  already  tJiey  are  speaking 
of  him."  Unceasingly  the  Colonel  tells  us  such  facts:  "  *  He 
has  shown  that  he  is  a  great  man/  said  a  corporation  head" ; 
but  we  are  not  enlightened  as  to  who  the  "corporation 
head"  is. 

"  The  people  who  know  the  real  Colonel  House  believe 
that  his  greatest  attribute  is  his  statesmanship  " — ^but  who 
are  these  men?  "  Before  the  campaign  was  over,"  said  a 
member  of  the  committee,  "  some  of  us  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Colonel  House  was  about  the  biggest  man  in 
the  works."  Again  that  titillating  indefiniteness.  Why  all 
this  secrecy  on  the  part  of  a  man  whose  most  conspicuous 
characteristic  is  "  perfect  frankness  "?  So  with  pain  we  say 
that  while  the  reader  will  find  that  "  those  who  know,"  and 
"  every  well  informed  person,"  and  "  those  who  are  behind 
the  scenes,"  and  "  a  British  statesman "  and  "  a  French 
diplomat,"  all  bear  testimony  to  the  Colonel's  superb  genius, 
he,  alas  I  will  also  fijid  that  no  one  of  them  is  named — except, 
of  course.  President  Wilson.  But  doubtless  this  is  but  an 
expression — the  efflorescence  of  Colonel  House's  "  modesty." 

But  while  the  Colonel  was  exercising  his  prophetic  gift, 
why  in  Heaven's  name  did  he  not  foresee  our  own  inevitable 
embroilment  in  the  war  and  do  something  to  get  us  just  the 
least  bit  ready  for  it?  Certainly  when  a  man  can  prophesy 
this  world's  war  a  year  before  the  statesmen  of  any  of  the 
European  nations  could  see  its  first  threatening  shadow,  and, 
besides  this,  can  prophesy  other  "  things^"  it  should  not  have 
strained  the  machinery  of  his  mystical  lore  to  tell  us  that  we, 
too,  were  bound  to  become  involved  in  it.  Tet  the  political 
slogan  of  the  President  and  Colonel  House  (for  so  the  biog- 
rapher consistently  brackets  their  names)  was,  "  He  kept 
us  out  of  war,"  thereby  certainly  conve3mig  the  idea  that  he 
would  continue  to  do  so.  What  was  the  matter  with  the 
Colonel's  vaticination-works  that  they  did  not  tell  us  the 
truth?    It  cannot  be  that  this  " crystal-visioned  man"  of 
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all  believed  and  declared  that  the  war  would.be  a  long  one, 
Greneral  Kitchener,  it  will  be  remembered,  placed  its  duration 
at  not  less  than  three  years.  Yet "  the  President  and  Colonel 
House,  like  most  well-informed  observers,  looked  to  see  an 
end  of  hostilities  after  a  few  months  of  swift  fighting." 

This  explains  much.  It  explains  that  the  President  and 
Colonel  House  thought,  as  Germany  did,  that  she  would 
win  in  one  fast  and  furious  drive.  It  explains  why  we  were 
enjoined  to  remain  "  neutral  in  thought  as  well  as  in  deed." 
It  explains  much  more  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  dwell  upon. 
But  it  does  not  explain  why  the  Colonel  should  have  made 
such  a  mistake ;  why  his  powers  of  divination  should  here  so 
completely  have  broken  down.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  yet 
the  half.  "  After  the  Battle  of  the  Mame,"  we  are  told,  "  it 
became  apparent  to  the  President  and  Colonel  House,  as  it 
did  to  practically  every  imprejudiced  person  who  had  facili- 
ties for  knowing  the  inside  facts,  that  Germany  had  shot  her 
bolt."  The  Lord  certainly  had  this  nation  in  His  tenderest 
care,  if  such  in  fact  was  the  belief  of  our  President  1  But 
again  we  have  the  same  irritating  vagueness :  "  like  most 
well-informed  persons."  Who?  "  Practically  every  un- 
prejudiced person."    Not  one  named. 

The  Lmmtama  is  sunk,  the  food-blockade  is  declared  by 
Great  Britain,  the  submarine  warfare  announced  by  Ger- 
many, and  again  Colonel  House  goes  abroad  on  one  of  his 
secret  missions — ^no  salary,  only  expenses  paid.  He  went 
first  to  Germany  and  there  invented  the  phrase  "  The  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas."  Well,  maybe  he  did  not  exactly  invent  it, 
since  it  had  been  used  for  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
and  was  in  every  man's  mouth  in  our  War  of  1812,  but  he 
pretty  nearly  invented  it ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  was  the  first  to 
use  it  in  connection  with  this  war.  But  let  the  Colonel  tell 
it  through  his  intimate  biographer: 

They  [the  German  statesmen]  gave  him  fair  words,  but  no  satis- 
faction until  he  extended,  as  a  fisherman  casts  his  bait,  a  certain  phrase 
of  five  words :  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  So  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined. Colonel  House  was  the  first  to  use  this  much-debated  phrase, 
at  least  in  its  connection  with  the  problems  raised  by  the  present  war. 
No  previous  mention  of  it  has  been  found. 

There's  statecraft  for  you.  The  Colonel  almost  invented 
a  "  certain  phrase  of  five  words  "  that  had  been  in  common 
employment  in  discussions  of  international  maritime  law  for 
much  more  than  a  himdred  years. 
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But  there  is  more.  He  gave  his  own  meaning  to  the 
phrase,  and  with  the  meaning,  a  proposition  to  Germany. 
"  He  meant  a  literal,  unlimited  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  un- 
interrupted progress  of  the  world's  ocean-borne  commerce  " 
by  all  belligerents  as  well  as  neutrals.  Navies  were  to  be 
used  solely  "  for  defence  against  invasion."  "  A  vista  opened 
before  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  at  Berlin  "  and  they  accepted 
the  new  interpretation.  They  not  only  accepted  it,  but 
received  it  with  "  prompt  and  enthusiastic  assent."  "  Vista  " 
is  not  the  right  word.  It  was  an  earthly  paradise  that  our 
great  authority  on  international  law  offered  to  Germany. 
Small  wonder  the  German  statesmen  enthusiastically  **  ac- 
cepted "  it.  They  would  have  been  in  the  same  class  as  the 
proposer  of  it  had  they  not.  Fancy  Germany  suffering  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  her  commerce  destroyed,  her  navy  bottled 
up,  not  a  vessel  on  any  ocean,  being  told  by  an  accredited 
spokesman  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  Uiat  her 
commerce  could  be  re-established  to  the  full,  her  merchant 
ships  move  at  their  pleasure  to  fetch  and  carry  whatever  she 
might  need  or  desire,  that  even  contraband  of  war  would  be 
abolished  and  that  aU  the  dominating  British  fleet  would  do 
would  be  to  **  repel  invasion  " !  Singly  it  was  a  diplcmiatic 
victory  for  Colonel  House  to  get  German  statesmen  to  em- 
brace his  new  "  Freedom  of  the  Seas." 

He  next  goes  to  England  to  win  her  acceptance  to  his 
great  idea.  But  alas!  Bungling  (xcrmany  had  spilled  the 
beans.  Germany  had  instructed  her  Ambassadors  **  to  bol- 
ster up  "  Colonel  House^s  "  doctrine  "  by  an  active  propa- 
ganda, and  they  had  begun  to  talk  about  this  new  freedom 
as  though  it  was  their  own  idea,  even  before  Colonel  House 
reached  London.  And  what  was  the  result?  We  are  gravely 
told  that  British  statesmen  thereupon  rejected  his  great  idea, 
as  being  some  "  new  species  of  Berlin  deviltry."  In  vain  the 
Colonel  expounded  that  the  nurseling  was  the  child  of  his 
own  fertile  brain ;  he  even  established  by  ''  proofs "  "  that 
while  he  had  suggested  the  idea  in  Berlin  on  such  and  such 
a  day,  the  speeches  [of  Von  Bemstorff  and  others]  had  been 
delivered  in  America  on  subsequent  dates."  But  even  this 
conclusive  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  the  idea  failed 
to  win  the  British  statesmen.  They  "  shied  instinctively  " 
from  his  new  freedom  of  the  seas.  Shied  from  it!  Rather 
the  only  surprise  is  that  they  did  not  kick  the  whole  wagon 
to  pieces.  Fancy  the  "  crystal-clear  vision,"  the  "  marvelous 
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reasoning  power,"  that  could  bring  a  man  to  the  belief  that 
the  natioti  dominant  at  sea  would  forego  all  rights  and  ad- 
vantages which  were  hers  under  international  law  by  virtue 
of  her  naval  supremacy,  whoUy  and  solely  in  the  interest  of 
a  desperate,  imscrupulous  adversary  with  whom  she  was  at 
death  grips!  Yet  the  master  statesman  believed  she  would, 
and  believes  she  declined  only  because  she  feared  some 
"Berlin  deviltry"!  Picture  also  the  adroit  course  which 
this  "  uncannily  adroit "  man  pursued.  He  knew  "  Grerman 
diplomatic  stupidity."  So  knowing,  the  ordinary  man  would 
have  put  his  great  thought  before  England  first,  recognizing 
that  if  he  won  her  over  to  his  "  doctrine,"  Grennany  would 
jump  at  it  like  a  hungry  trout;  while,  if  he  could  not  win  her 
over,  it  would  be  fruitless  to  spend  the  nation's  money  in 
going  to  Berlin.  But,  being  a  genius  and  a  great  statesman. 
Colonel  Hou3e  took  the  dear  child  of  his  brain  first  to  Berlin 
only  to  see  it  slaughtered,  not  ruthlessly,  but  unintentionally, 
in  the  all-smothering  embrace  of  "  German  diplomatic  stu- 
pidity." How  interesting  it  would  be  to  get  the  German 
and  British  views  as  to  where  the  stupidity  lay  1 

Here,  then,  we  are  obliged  sadly  to  record  one  mistake 
of  the  man  who  never  makes  them,  or,  if  he  does,  promptly 
turns  them  to  advantage.  For  we  are  not  advised  how  he 
turned  this  one  to  anything  but  cause  for  merriment. 

So  the  great  Fixer  comes  back  once  more,  only  to  go 
again  to  Europe  on  one  of  his  momentous  missions.  And 
this  time  what  was  it?  One  designing  to  hold  him  up  to 
public  ridicule  could  not  have  invented  a  mission  for  him 
more  preposterous  than  that  which  he  himself  declares  took 
him  abroad.  It  is  weU-nigh  unbelievable.  You  begin  to 
wonder  if  your  own  mind  has  gone  astray.  Here  it  is :  "  He 
tried  to  convince  both  sets  of  belligerents  of  the  advantage 
to  each  of  them  in  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  the  war." 
Read  this  again,  and  then  picture  the  self-imposed  under- 
taking of  this  genius  in  statecraft.  That  the  Central  Powers 
would  not  have  welcomed  the  inestimable  aid  that  our  wealth, 
our  army,  our  navy,  our  food,  our  munitions,  would  have 
been  to  them;  that  the  Entente  Powers  would  not,  with  just 
rejoicing,  have  hailed  that  aid  as  being  the  determinative 
factor  in  the  war!  Reason  staggers  at  the  task  Colonel 
House  set  himself,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  record  that  this 
was  his  third  failure. 

But  a  fourth  time  he  sails.    It  has  become  necessary  to 
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straighten  out  the  Allies'  war  mistakes.  At  this  time  the 
Colonel  was  the  head  of  a  large  and  growing  bm*eau  study- 
ing every  sort  of  international  question — even  to  locating 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  on  the  map  of  Europe.  All  this  in 
anticipation  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  which  he  was  to 
represent  the  United  States.  But  he  springs  to  arms  at  the 
call  of  the  President,  dons  his  military  title,  acquired  by  the 
gift  of  one  of  those  four  men  that  he  made  Governor  of 
Texas,  and  goes  to  Europe;  a  warrior  this  time,  not  a  diplo- 
mat, nor  man  of  peace.  We  are  not  directly  told  that  he 
originated  the  idea  of  single  unified  command.  History 
already  written  is  a  little  too  specific  on  this  question,  and 
Lloyd  Grcorge's  name  has  been  prominently  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  But  at  least  the  Colonel  did  present  a  cable 
from  the  President  advocating  the  plan  of  unity  of  action. 
We  need  not  doubt  the  force  of  that  cable.  But  he  did  more 
than  present  the  President's  instructions.  He  did  two  things 
more.  As  the  "  Head  of  the  American  War  Mission,"  he  cut 
oflF  all  oratory  at  the  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  and  ''  suggested  to  M,  Clemenceau  the  same  method 
which  he  had  used  in  Texas  politics.  Oratory  was  arbitrarily 
shut  out."  Think  what  he  did!  The  great  statesmen  of 
Europe  would  have  frittered  away  time,  opportimity,  the 
war  itself,  in  their  lust  for  oratory,  if  the  Colonel  had  not 
been  there  literally  to  "  choke  them  off."  Small  wonder  this 
mission  is  described  as  ''  the  most  successful  of  its  kind  which 
the  United  States  has  ever  sent  abroad." 

The  other  thing  the  Colonel  did  was  himself  to  make  a 
speech.  Not  that  he  wanted  to,  but  only  to  show  that  he 
could ;  and  '*  of  coiu*se  as  long  as  he  had  to  do  it,  he  did  it 
well." 

The  speech  is  given  in  full.  In  view  of  the  occasion,  if 
any  high-school  boy  in  the  United  States  had  not  done  better, 
his  anguished  parents  would  have  taken  him  out  of  school 
and  put  him  to  sawing  wood. 

Such  are  his  diplomatic  achievements,  and  we  are  now 
prepared  to  estimate  the  debt  we  owe  to  his  statecraft. 

1.  He  went  to  England,  France  and  Germany  to  con- 
vince their  rulers  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  European  war 
— and  failed. 

2.  He  went  a  second  time  to  convince  both  sets  of  bellig- 
erents that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  each  if  we  kept 
out  of  the  war — ^and  failed. 
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8.  He  went  a  third  time  seeking  acceptance  of  his  amaz- 
ing **  doctrine  "  of  the  new  "  Freed<xn  of  the  Seas.*'  Ger^ 
many  enthusiastically  welcomed  it.  With  Great  Britain — 
he  failed. 

4.  He  went  a  fourth  time  and  presented  cabled  in- 
structions from  the  President  lu-ging  acceptance  of  Uoyd 
George's  plan  for  unity  of  control  of  Allied  war  operations. 
In  April  of  this  year  that  plan  was  finally  put  into  e£Fect 
by  giving  G^neru  Foch  supreme  conmiand.  He  also  cut 
out  oratory,  according  to  his  '*  Texas  plan." 

5,  With  a  bureau  of  paid  assistants  he  is  studying  the 
*'  Problems  of  Peace." 

We  can  now  glow  and  thrill  with  his  biographer,  ytbo 
says: 

Every  conceivable  sort  of  problem  comes  within  bis  ken.  ...  To 
know  Colonel  House  at  close  range  is  to  know  the  reason  for  his  un- 
broken chain  of  success  in  diplomatic  work  abroad.  He  has  the  tovoir 
faire  which  so  many  Americans  lack,  and  his  unusually  wide  acquaint- 
anceship and  close  study  of  men  of  all  classes  have  given  him  the 
ability  to  get  along  in  any  company.  He  has  always  been  as  much  at 
home,  whether  dining  with  King  George  in  Buckingham  Palace,  chat- 
ting with  the  Kaiser  at  Potsdam,  or  lunching  at  the  Elys^  Palace,  as 
he  was  in  the  days  when  his  library  in  Austin  was  the  gathering  [dace 
of  the  men  who  governed  Texas. 

Hats  off,  gentlemen  I  ,  One  minute  for  silent  Uumks- 
giraigl 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  space  necessarily  consumed  in 
this  exemplification  of  the  Colonel's  statecraft  denies  us  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  others  of  his  marvels  of  achievement, 
as  his  masterful  management  of  the  first  Wilson  campaigUi 
when  "  *  Let  Theodore  Roosevelt  elect  us,'  was  the  way  he 
summed  up  his  strategy."  We  cannot,  however,  omit  men- 
tion of  his  classic  telegram  to  Bill  McDonald  after  Col(»wl 
Roosevelt  was  shot:  "  Ccnne  immediately.  Important. 
Bring  your  artillery."  And  Captain  Bill's  reply:  "I'm 
comin'." 

There  is  a  type  of  novel,  common  in  these  days,  wherein 
the  hero  is  portrayed  as  being  everything  that  is  brilliant, 
witty,  sarcastic,  epigrammatic,  forceful  and  virile.  The 
authors  are  for  the  most  part  women.  The  description  of 
the  hero  is  found  in  the  first  chapter.    You  read  on  antici- 

Eating  a  treat  when  the  marvelous  man  begins  to  talk,  and 
tl  you  are  met  with  nothing  but  banalities  and  platitudes. 
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So,  alas!  it  is  with  The  Real  Colonel  House.  Despite 
all  the  vast  learning,  profundity  of  thought,  advanced  ideas, 
gift  of  prophecy,  clarity  of  vision,  and  marvelous  genius  with 
which  his  historiographer  accredits  him,  the  most  indulgent 
scanning  of  the  Colonel's  own  utterances  fails  to  disclose 
one  thought,  one  phrase  even,  that  arises  above  the  dreary 
level  of  the  commonplace. 

The  last  words  of  the  Colonel  are: 

I  have  always  wanted  to  die  with  my  boots  on.  I  dread  the  thought 
of  dying  in  bed.    You  know,  I'm  a  frontier  Texan  after  all. 

The  Colonel  may  put  aside  his  dread.  Being,  as  we  are 
told,  "  excessively  modest "  and  "  singularly  reluctant  to 
talk  about  his  own  triumphs,''  all  that  he  need  do,  when  he 
thinks  his  time  has  come,  is  to  pull  on  his  boots  and  read  his 
book.  Thus  to  a  virtual  certainty  he  would  realize  his 
ambition. 

Frederick  W.  Henshaw. 


AFTER  THE  WAR 

BY  MAJOB-GENERAL  WnXIAM  HABDIMG  CABTEB^  TT.S.A. 


OuB  participation  in  the  great  world  war  is  our  first  ex- 
perience as  a  nation-in-anns.  Local  interest  has  played  its 
accustomed  part,  but  as  a  nation  we  have  been  equally  in- 
terested in  each  and  every  man.  Altogether  we  have  looked 
upon  our  men-at-arms  as  the  anny  of  the  United  States 
and  our  pride  of  performance  goes  out  to  them  as  a  whole. 

Confronted  with  the  appalhng  results  of  our  long  con- 
tinued neglect  of  the  most  primary  elements  of  prepared- 
ness, it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  crealong  of 
the  old  and  a  failure  to  function  of  hastily  created  new  ma- 
chinery. But  at  last  we  arrived  and  when  the  fatal  blow 
that  turned  the  heads  of  German  columns  toward  Berlin 
instead  of  Paris  was  administered,  2,000,000  American  sol- 
diers were  at  hand  to  make  good  Pershing's  historic  message, 
"  We  are  here,  Lafayette." 

During  the  years  of  weary  waiting  of  those  who  had 
placed  high  upon  the  scroll  of  honor  the  imperishable  words, 
The  Hun  shall  not  pass,"  they  had  indulged  the  hope  of 
America's  entrance  in  the  war.  In  the  cold  archives  of  state 
there  will  he  found  nothing  to  indicate  the  gratitude  of 
Americans  at  the  coming  of  the  long  deferred  opportuni^ 
to  give  practical  recognition  of  our  debt  to  France  for  her 
services  m  the  dark  hours  of  our  struggle  for  independence. 

Had  our  participation  in  the  war  been  based  upon  senti- 
ment our  troops  should  have  arrived  in  France  in  1914.  It 
was  providential  that  we  delayed  while  pubUc  opinion  was 
crystalizing,  for  no  one  familiar  with  conditions  would  pre- 
sume to  say  tiiat  the  draft  act  could  have  been  passed  at 
an  earUer  date.  We  never  could  have  accomplished  anything 
worth  while  to  the  Allies  under  the  old  volunteer  system. 

The  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  modem  army  is  found 
in  the  Gaaeral  Staff,  upon  whose  studies  the  strat^c  can- 
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binations  essential  to  the  execution  of  the  war  policies  of  the 
nation  are  based.  The  calculations  of  a  properly  organized 
general  staff  take  cognizance  of  all  the  human  and  material 
elements  embraced  in  plans  of  campaign,  leaving  nothing  to 
chance,  to  hope  or  to  the  tapestry  of  dbreams.  The  whole 
effort  is  concentrated  on  utilizing  tiie  services  of  those  called 
to  the  colors  to  the  best  advantage.  The  demands  upon  the 
mental  and  physical  endurance  of  those  engaged  in  the  field 
or  in  coimcil  are  very  severe.  Strong  men  break  imder  the 
strain  and  are  promptly  replaced  by  those  able  to  carry  for- 
ward the  duties  of  the  hour.  Demotions  in  rank  have  pre- 
vailed in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  to  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  those  accustomed  to  the  orderly  procedure  of  seniority 
rule.  In  the  great  struggle  for  imtrammeled  eyif^tence  on 
the  part  of  the  highly  civilized  nations  of  the  modem  world 
the  interests  of  individuals  count  for  nothing  except  as  they 
merge  in  the  common  purpose  to  win  victory. 

It  was  humanly  impossible  for  any  general  staff  to  over- 
come all  the  evil  results  of  our  former  neglect,  but  the  nation 
has  cause  for  congratulation  that  its  military  business  has 
been  so  conducted  that  once  the  transfer  of  our  armies  across 
the  ocean  began,  the  movement  has  continued  with  a  regu- 
larity and  precision  which  enabled  the  commander  of  all  the 
Allied  forces  to  count  with  certainty  upon  the  amount  and 
character  of  American  support  to  be  given  imder  his  great 
plans  for  defeating  the  strong,  highly  organized  and  cour- 
ageous enemy. 

The  crumbling  foundations  of  the  far  reaching  and  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  world  domination  annoimce  in  unmistakable 
manner  the  completeness  of  the  end.  The  wide  spread  area 
over  which  battle  has  raged,  and  the  infinite  questions  that 
will  arise  in  the  final  settlement  of  peace,  warn  us  to  begin 
the  preparations  for  demobilizing  our  great  army  in  such 
manner  as  to  best  fulfill  our  duty  as  one  of  the  victorious 
Allies.  The  nation  has  no  military  policy  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  its  political  policies.  UntU  fifteen  years  ago  when 
the  General  Staff  was  created  for  the  American  army,  prac- 
tically all  our  action  on  military  matters  was  based  on  the 
expediency  of  the  moment.  If  we  do  not  improve  on  that 
line  of  action  in  this  crisis  complications  will  arise  which  will 
clamor  for  adjustment  throughout  the  lives  of  the  yoimgest 
of  this  generation. 

To  delay  preparing  plans  for  demobilizing  the  war  army 
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until  the  moment  of  departure  on  the  hcxneward  voyage 
would  be  most  unwise.  More  than  two  million  young  men 
of  our  best  and  bravest  citizenship  will  want  accurate  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Goyemment,  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  their  f uture^  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  information 
at  the  earliest  possible  mcNment  once  a  treaty  of  peace  has 
been  agreed  upon. 

To  the  experienced  military  man  the  important  thing 
of  first  consideration  would  be  to  determine  the  character 
and  strength  of  the  army  to  be  retained  in  peace.  It  is  un- 
believable that  with  the  experience  of  this  great  war  we  shall 
continue  the  provisions  of  the  so-calldl  National  Defaise 
Act  of  1016,  or  that  the  States  will  ccmtinue  the  futOe  eff<»t 
to  maintain  the  Nati(»ial  Guard  organizations  unless  eadi 
and  every  State  shall  be  required  to  support  its  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  whole.  It  seems  certain  that  if  war  should 
come  again  during  the  lives  of  this  generation  there  will  be 
no  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  raising  armies  by  the 
selective  draft  system.  A  volunteer  regular  army  or  Nar 
tionid  Guard  will  no  longer  be  in  harmony  with  the  system 
of  raising  our  war  armies.  The  question  as  to  abandonment 
of  the  volunteer  system  of  recruitment  of  whatever  forces 
are  to  be  maintained  is  one  deserving  immediate  study.  II 
the  regular  army  is  regarded  as  a  training  school  wherein 
young  men  may  be  prepared  to  render  military  service,  and 
at  the  same  time  trained  for  a  retiun  to  civil  life,  all  rear 
sonable  objections  to  the  system  should  disappear.  If  the 
old  methodis  of  recruitment  are  to  prevail  then  the  Regular 
Anny  should  be  completely  reorganized  before  the  demobili- 
zation of  the  greater  war  army  is  carried  out. 

There  wifi  be  some  who  will  revert  to  tjrpe  as  socm  as 
peace  terms  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  rostrums  will  re- 
sound with  the  sweet  songs  of  banished  wars.  Whether  we 
shall  wish  it  or  not,  our  place  in  the  sun  has  been  found  for  us, 
and  the  nation  can  no  more  avoid  its  duties  as  a  world  Power 
than  the  planets  can  travel  without  their  own  orbits.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  smaller  nations, 
if  we  are  to  go  forth  once  more  upon  the  seas  to  win  back 
our  long  lost  commerce,  then  our  common  sense  alone  should 
warn  us  that  our  best  intentions  will  not  avail  to  guard  us 
from  crossing  the  paths  of  other  nations.  In  the  meantime 
the  nation  is  confronted  with  problems  of  peace  at  home  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  test  the  political  ability  of  our  best 
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trained  public  men.  If  we  shall  weather  the  storms  inyolyed 
in  the  reorganization  of  our  whole  industrial  and  agricultural 
life  we  may  then  undertake  to  master  the  infinite  problems 
of  modem  trade.  Until  we  have  successfully  achieyed  the 
demobilization  of  our  war  army  and  navy  and  restored  the 
vast  aggregation  of  human  energy  to  other  fields  of  activity 
we  may  well  hold  the  solution  of  other  problems  in  abeyance. 

For  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution practically  every  office  from  toll-gate  keeper  to  Presi- 
dmt  was  held  by  a  veteran  of  that  conflict.  The  present  gen- 
eration knows  full  well  that  similar  conditions  prevailed  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
fluence on  American  life  which  will  be  exercised  by  the  sev- 
eral million  young  men  called  to  serve  in  the  world's  greatest 
war.  Some  will  come  back  maimed  and  sorely  wounded,  but 
the  greater  body  of  them  will  come  home  improved  mentally, 
morally  and  physically  by  their  service.  It  is  not  the  custom 
for  American  military  men  to  demand  accounting  except 
through  their  individual  ballots,  but  it  is  certain  that  those 
who  foresee  and  solve  correctly  the  problems  of  demobiliza- 
tion and  of  the  home  coming  of  our  youthful  veterans  will 
merit  and  receive  the  full  measure  of  their  confidence.  The 
returning  veterans  represent  all  elements  of  our  national  life. 
For  a  time,  to  them,  me  world  will  comprise  only  two  classes, 
those  who  have  been  over  there  and  those  who  have  not,  and 
if  their  influence  is  ever  capitalized  for  political  purposes  it 
will  be  along  those  lines. 

The  nation  now  understands  how  important  a  part  the 
American  Grcneral  StafiP  has  played  in  creating,  training 
and  placing  in  the  theater  of  operations  the  many  elements 
comprising  our  army  of  upwards  of  two  million  men.  Com- 
mon sense  and  business  instincts  should  now  suggest  the  wis- 
dom of  confiding  to  the  Grcneral  StafiP  the  preparation  of  all 
details  concerning  the  organization  of  our  new  regular  army, 
to  be  maintained  m  peace,  and  the  demobilization  of  the  great 
forces  engaged  for  the  diuration  of  the  war.  The  strength 
of  the  army  to  be  maintained  in  peace  and  the  manner  of 
its  recruitment  are  matters  of  national  policy.  Those  ele- 
ments once  determined,  the  work  of  the  Grcneral  StafiP  becomes 
one  of  apportionment  and  detail,  based  upon  our  war  ex- 
perience and  the  normal  employment  of  the  army  in  peace. 

William  Habdino  Ca&teb. 
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Out  of  the  mists  that  cover  the  welter  of  chaos  in  Russia 
there  has  come  a  new  people,  a  new  war  factor  with  a  name 
unfamiliar  to  most  of  us, — The  Czecho-Slovaks.  Suddenly, 
with  no  background  of  knowledge  to  guide  us,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  new  nation,  represented  by  a  series  of  moving 
armies  along  the  vast  trans-Siberian  railroad,  from  Moscow 
to  Vladivostok;  armies  whose  exploits  read  like  the  story  of 
a  second  Iliad. 

Here,  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  a  professor  of 
philosophy  and  sociology,  commander-in-chief  of  three 
armies  in  the  old  world,  represents  a  people  denationalized 
for  a  thousand  years,  so  pervasively,  so  convincingly,  that 
the  American  President  and  our  State  Department  have 
joined  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  in 
recognizing  their  armies  as  belligerents  and  their  home 
people  as  a  sovereign  ally. 

Who  are  these  Czecho-Slovaks?  Where  is  their  home- 
land ?  What  are  their  national  aims  and  aspirations  ?  Why 
are  they  fighting  now  all  along  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad 
even  to  the  Pacific,  against  the  Russian  Bolsheviki? 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  are  the  westernmost  of  the  Slavs. 
The  Bohemians,  who  call  themselves  Czechs,  are  in  what  they 
have  called  a  Slav  island  surrounded  by  a  Teuton  sea.  They 
have  owed  an  imwilling,  protesting  allegiance  to  Austria, 
while  Slovakia,  Bohemia  Unredeemed,  just  over  the  border 
in  Hmigary,  has  been  oppressed  by  the  Magyars.  Together, 
the  Czechs  and  their  compatriots  the  Slovaks,  make  one 
compact  people  of  nine  or  ten  millions,  now  known  as  the 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

The  Bohemian  nation  has  never  acknowledged  the  rule 
of  the  Hapsburgs  as  legitimate. 
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The  Hapsburg  Dual-Monarchy  originated  as  a  union  of 
three  independent  states,  nearly  four  centuries  ago, — ^to  be 
exact,  in  1526.  Then  it  was  that  Grcrman  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  agreed  to  unite  as  fully  autonomous  states. 
The  Hapsburgs,  however,  at  once  violated  their  pledge  and 
began  the  long  campaign  to  Grermanize  the  Union.  When 
the  voluntary  kinship  was  established,  Hungary  was  occu- 
pied by  the  vanguard  of  the  victorious  Turkish  invasion. 
In  fact,  it  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  Slovakia.  It  took 
the  combined  struggle  of  both  Austria,  and  Bohemia  for 
nearly  two  centuries  to  liberate  the  Magyars  from  their 
Ottoman  oppressors. 

Bohemia,  weakened  by  the  religious  persecutions  delib- 
erately instigated  and  carried  out  by  the  Hapsburgs,  de- 
fended her  independence  bravely.  In  1618  she  attempted 
a  revolution  which  ended  in  her  defeat  and  the  Thirty  Years 
War.  As  punishment  the  djmasty  imposed  absolution,  ccm- 
fiscated  four-fifths  of  the  land  and  exiled  more  than  80,000 
families  of  the  Protestants  and  Bohemian  brethren.  But 
the  Czech  people  never  submitted.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1775 
the  peasants  of  Moravia  nobly  defended  their  national 
churdi.  Both  Bohemians  and  Hungarians  stoutly  defended 
their  historical  rights  against  the  centralizing  and  Grcrman- 
izing  efforts  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  Then  came 
the  general  reaction  in  Euro^  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, a  reaction  led  on  the  contment  by  Austria.  This  back- 
ward swing  of  the  pendulum  went  too  far  under  the 
guidance  of  the  cyniod  Mettemich  and  the  revolution  of 
1848  came  on.  The  Czechs  were  the  first  to  break  out  into 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  Vienna.  Under  the  brutal 
Windischgratz,  tiie  Austrian  troops  put  down  the  Czechs, 
while  tibe  court  called  in  Russian  aid  to  suppress  the  Mag- 
yars. Again  there  came  the  reaction  of  the  early  fifties. 
Austria  suffered  two  great  military  reverses :  in  1850  at  the 
hands  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  1866  by  Prussia.  To  save 
the  dynasty,  tlie  Hapsburgs  grudgingly  made  some  small 
concessions  and  Austria  became,  in  1867,  the  Dual-Mon- 
ardiy, — ^Austria-Hungary. 

Through  all  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  this  re- 
modeling of  the  system,  the  Czechs  demanded  the  same  rights 
as  tiie  Magyars.  They  insisted  that  the  Austrian  Emperor 
should  be  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  as  well  as 
of  Hungary  at  Budapest.    Emperor  Francis  Joseph  first 
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tried  to  crush  the  Czechs  by  military  force.  Finding^  that 
he  could  not  break  their  opposition  he  was  ccmpelled  to 
TecogDJxe  their  historical  rights.  Finally,  he  promised  that 
he  would  be  crowned  King  of  Bohunia.  This  solemn 
promise  he  made  three  times  to  the  Czech  people — each  time 
to  the  Diet  in  formal  sitting,  in  1861, 1870  and  1871.  Later, 
in  1879,  when  the  Czech  members  first  entered  Parliament, 
he  again  pledged  his  royal  word. 

Berlin  and  the  Magyars,  however,  opposed  him  and  the 
royal  word  was  not  kept.  Bismarck  and  the  Hungarian 
leader  Andrassy  made  an  agreement  and  Austria-Hungary 
became  the  vanguard  of  Prussia  in  the  Balkans  and  later, 
because  of  this,  against  Russia.  When  Bismarck's  star  had 
set,  William  the  Second  began  his  openly  avowed  Pan- 
German  policy,  which  was,  in  the  main,  advocated  by  the 
entire  Triple  Alliance.  The  German  "  Drang  nach  Otten  " 
(push  to  the  East)  planted  the  seeds  of  the  two  Balkan 
wars  and  the  present  tremendous  conflict. 

Against  the  whole  German  and  Austrian  "  voeltpoUWe," 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the  pres«it  war,  the  Czechs 
have  always  protested  with  all  their  might,  and  demanded 
their  historical  rights.  They  never  ceased  pointing  out 
and  urging  the  fact  that  Bohemia  is  not  a  so-called  patri- 
moniiun,  an  hereditary  land,  but  a  state,  as  much  so  as 
Hungary,  a  state  that  might  appwal  to  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion and  mutual  agreement. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  Czech  nation,  Slovakia, 
torn  from  Moravia  and  Bohemia  a  century  before,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Magyars,  who  kept  up  a  continuous  campaign 
of  Magyarization.  Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  this  did  not 
succeed.  Indeed,  the  presence  in  the  Magyar  tongue  of 
many  Slovak  terms  (in  fact,  hundreds  of  tiiem)  denoting 
facts  and  processes  of  civilized  life,  prove  that  the  Magyars 
themselves  were  dependent  mi  the  Slovaks  in  a  cultural 
way — even  though  they  do  so  often  refer  to  the  Slovaks  as 
"  not  human  beings."  Later,  the  Magyars,  supported  by 
Vienna  and  Berlin  are  denationalizing  the  Slovaks  by  force 
and  trying  to  make  Magyars  out  of  them,  just  as  they  have 
been  doing  with  Roumanians,  Ruthenians,  Serbians. 

The  Hapsburgs  have  played  fast  and  loose  witii  the 
Slovaks  in  their  usual  fashion.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
uprising  of  1848  they  supported  the  Slovaks  against  the 
Magyars  and  aided  in  the  formation  of  a  Slovak  army  to 
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march  on  Budapest.  Even  as  late  as  1861  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  promised  a  Slovak  deputation  his  support  against 
the  Sfagyars.  In  1867,  however,  when  the  socalled  "'  dual- 
ism "  was  formed  with  tlie  Magyars,  the  Hapsburgs  began  a 
conspiracy  against  all  non-German  and  non-Magyar  nation- 
alities. The  Hapsburgs  have  now  completely  sacrificed  the 
Slovaks  to  Magyar  jingoispi. 

Austria  herself  has  already,  upon  several  occasions, 
practically  acknowledged  the  justice  and  real  existence  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Czech  nation  and  its  armies  in 
the  present  war.  Last  spring  Emperor  Charles  sent  an 
official  delegate  to  the  Czecho- Slovak  army  in  Russia  to  per- 
suade it — if  possible — ^to  retimi  home,  promising  that,  in 
such  an  event,  all  the  troops  should  be  granted  full  am- 
nesty and,  furthermore,  that  complete  autonomy  would  be 
granted  to  the  nation  they  represented.  At  the  same  time 
similar  advances  were  made  to  the  Czech  leaders  in  Prague. 

Berlin  and  Vienna  invoke  international  law  against  the 
Czechs  and  their  Slovak  brethren.  But  it  is  the  Grcrmans 
and  Austrians  who  themselves  have,  from  the  very  first 
days  of  the  war,  trampled  imder  foot  almost  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  international  law.  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  of  America  have  recognized  the 
Czecho-Slovak  people  and  their  armies,  thus  establishing  a 
new  precedent  in  the  law  of  nations.  This  recognition  puts 
the  Czech  question  forward  squarely  before  the  world  as  an 
intemationil  question.  It  is  no  longer  an  internal  problem 
of  Austria-Hungary,  but  the  simple  question  of  the  right 
of  a  nation,  imited  and  determined  and  its  state  and  govern- 
ment, to  independence  and  sovereignty.  This  question  will 
be  discussed  at  the  peace  conference,  at  which  it  now  seems 
certain  the  Czech  representatives  will  participate,  on  a  com- 
mon footing  with  all  the  other  peoples  who  have  shed  their 
blood  in  the  common  cause. 

The  recognition  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council, 
representing  the  entire  Czech  nation,  by  the  Entente  Allies 
and  the  United  States  means  that  the  western  nations  fight- 
ing the  Central  Powers  no  longer  regard  the  preservation 
of  Austro-Hungarian  integrity  as  necessary  or  desirable. 

It  has  been  an  established  fact  in  European  progressive 
politics  for  many  years  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  is  actually  one  of  the  foremost  objects  of  both 
war  and  peace. 
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If  the  Entente  Allies  and  the  United  States  recognize 
the  right  of  their  partner,  Italy,  to  Italia  Irredenta  (the 
Italian  provinces  of  Austria) ;  if  a  united  Poland  is  to  arise 
from  the  ashes  of  its  former  self;  if  Roumania  has  her  right 
to  her  nationals  in  Transylvania,  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia; 
if  the  Jugo-Slavs  should  be  united  in  a  sovereign  state  to 
include  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia, 
and  portions  of  Hungary,  Istria,  Camiola,  and  Styria;  if 
the  Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  Bukovina  and  Hungary  are  to 
be  finally  united  and  independent  (and  who  will  deny  the 
rights  of  all  these  long  oppressed  folk),  then  where  is  the 
realm  of  the  Hapsburgs? 

Austria-Hungary  is  a  purely  artificial  state,  anti-national 
and  anti-democratic.  It  is  a  medieval  djrnasty  oppressing, 
by  the  military  force  of  an  artificial  army,  a  corrupt  aris- 
tocracy and  a  reactionary  clerical  hierarchy,  the  naticm  and 
peoples  entrusted  to  its  care.  The  Austrian  idea  is  that  of 
absolutism  and  medieval  theocracy,  maintaining  itself  in 
power  by  clericalism,  falsehood  and  violence.  One  of  the 
greatest  modem  Austrian  poets  referred  to  his  country  as 
'^geistesmorder  " —  "murderer  of  the  spirit."  Despite  their 
crimes  and  reaction,  the  Hapsburgs,  like  the  HohenzoUems, 
have  the  audacity  to  claim  that  they  rule  "  by  the  grace  of 
God."  But  Gladstone  once  truly  said:  "Nowhere  in  the 
world  or  in  her  history  has  Austria  ever  done  anything  good 
or  noble."  And  the  English  poet  Byron  exclaimed,  "  Grod 
is  not  an  Austrian." 

The  German  Kaiser  not  long  ago  very  truly  remarked 
that  this  war  is  being  waged  to  decide  between  American 
and  German  ideals.  Yes,  that  is  true..  And  by  that  meas- 
urement, Austria-Hungary  is  condenmed  to  dismember- 
ment as  the  logical  consequence  of  American  political  prin- 
ciples. If  human  liberty,  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  if  the  equality  of  nations,  great 
and  small  is  the  democratic  basis  of  modern  society,  then, 
indeed,  is  Austria-Hungary  condemned  to  break  up. 

If  Russia  is  now  to  be  helped,  this  can  best  be  done  by 
breaking  into  pieces  the  artificial  empire  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
Between  the  Teutons  and  the  Russians  there  will  then  arise 
free  Poland,  Bohemia  and  Slovakia,  United  Roumania  and 
Jugoslavia,  Italia  redeemed.  The  Grcrmans  and  Magyars 
wiU  then  be  completely  surrounded  bv  these  now  independent 
Slav  and  Latin  nations.    Russia  will  never  more  be  a  next 
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door  neighbor  to  Prussia.  She  will  be  protected  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  Berlin,  and  the  Russian  people  and  the 
rejuvenated  nationalties  of  the  great  Russian  federation  will 
be  able  to  develop  freely. 

The  friends  of  Austria-Hungary  attempt  to  persuade 
the  world — ^and  themselves — ^that  small  nations  cannot  ex- 
ist,  that  they  must  combine  in  a  federation.  Austria,  these 
people  declare,  is  such  a  federation.  Austria  was  a  feder- 
ation so  long  as  her  component  states  (Austria,  Hungary, 
Bohemia)  were  independent.  A  federaticm  presupposes  the 
freedom  of  its  component  states.  But  how  can  Austria,  a 
state  which  had  its  origin  in  violence  and  which  maintains 
its  power  solely  through  force,  be  a  real  federation? 

The  theory  that  small  states  and  nations  cannot  exist  is 
contradicted  by  fact  and  history.  In  Europe  today  there  are 
twenty-seven  states,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  small. 

LfOng  ago  the  Fan-Germans  openly  declared  that  Aus- 
tria is  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Grerman  grandiose  policy 
of  ''  Drang  nach  osten/'  "  push  to  the  east."  Bismarck  in- 
augurated this  policy  after  Prussia  had  defeated  Austria,  in 
1866,  and  it  has  been  the  Grerman  policy  down  to  the  present 
day.  Austria  is  Grcrmany's  bridge  to  the  Balkans,  and 
thence  on  to  Turkey,  the  East  and  Africa.  Therefore,  Grcr- 
many  has  always  so  vigorously  defended  Austria.  Austria 
was  defeated  by  Russia,  by  Italy,  even  by  little  Serbia. 
Germany  saved  her  and  is  saving  her  still.  Austria  is  the 
strength,  but  also  the  weakness  of  Grcrmany.  The  Prussian 
war  lords  will  be  quite  willing  to  give  up  Belgium,  all  occu- 
pied French  territory,  even  Alsace-Lorraine,  if  only  Aus- 
tria's "  integrity  "  is  preserved.  Austria  is  Germany's  van- 
guard to  the  East  and  against  Russia. 

The  defenders  of  Austria  claim  that  a  dismemberment  of 
the  Hapsburg  empire  would  strengthen  Grermany  by  adding 
to  the  latter  the  German  provinces  of  the  former.  It  is  not 
IDcely  that  the  Hapsburgs  themselves  would  submit  to  Frus- 
sian  dictation.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  simple  problem  in  pro- 
portion. Now  Frussia  has  all  of  the  Dual  Monarchy's  fifty- 
one  millions  at  her  disposal.  If  the  latter  were  dismembered, 
Berlin  could  command  only  the  seven  n^JUion  Grerman-speak- 
ing  Austrians,  since  the  Grerman  minorities  in  Himgary  and 
Bohemia  would  not  go  over  to  Berlin. 

There  has  been  evident  in  recent  years  in  some  quarters — 
even  in  this  country — a  certain  Austrophilism,  a  sort  of  fond- 
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nes8  or  apology  for  the  crazy  patchwork  quilt  of  the  Haps- 
burg  empire.  The  clericalism  of  the  Vatican,  which  cannot 
forget  that  Austria-Hungary  is  the  last  great  Catholic  state ; 
the  international  financiers,  who  fear  for  the  Austrian  public 
debt;  the  German  Austrian  Socialists  and  some  of  the  Lib- 
erals in  several  countries,  who  seem  to  believe  that,  though 
the  Hapsburg  empire  cannot  remain  as  it  is,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  reformed  into  a  federation,  because  (they  contend) 
small  states  cannot  survive — ^these  are  the  only  friends  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  only  apologists  for  its  continued 
existence. 

But  the  Hapsburgs  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
political  liberty  has  never  harmed  true  religion.  Moreover, 
the  devout  Catholic  Jugo-Slavs  and  Poles  are  against 
Austria. 

As  to  the  public  debt  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  it  is  on  the 
programmes  of  all  the  peoples  who  are  struggling  to  break 
away  that  they  will  each  take  over  its  share  of  such  debt — 
as  it  existed  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  War 
debts  incurred  since  1914  must — and  in  all  justice — ^be  paid 
by  the  Hapsburgs. 

As  to  the  contention  of  the  Grerman  Socialists  and  more 
pacific  Liberals  in  other  countries  that  the  rickety  realm  of 
Emperor  Karl  should  be  mended  rather  than  ended,  these 
are,  after  all,  chiefly  Grermans,  and  Berlin  has  already  thun- 
dered that  she  will  not  permit  the  federalization  of  Austria. 
That  would  endanger  the  dominance  of  the  Grcrman-speak- 
ing  minority  which  now  rules.  There  is  no  use,  purpose  or 
hope  for  Austria. 

The  Czechs  and  their  brother  Slovaks  have  actually  been 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  western  Allies  since  the  war  oegan. 
Almost  the  day  after  the  Grermans  entered  Belgium,  the 
entire  Czecho-Slovak  nation  arrayed  itself  against  Ausb-ia 
and  Germany  and  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  This  move- 
ment was  spontaneous  and  general.  The  Government  at 
Vienna  responded  by  cancelling  all  the  liberties  of  the  Czechs. 
Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  all  political  parties  were 
put  under  police  supervision,  newspapers  were  muzzled  or 
suppressed,  political  meetings  were  forbidden.  In  short,  for 
the  Slavs  and  Latins  of  Austria,  the  war  began  by  a  terror 
at  home.  Vienna,  of  course,  knew  that  only  the  Grermans 
and  Magyars  were  for  war. 
Czecho-Slovak  soldiers  began  at  once  a  literally  open  op- 
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position  to  war  and  to  the  (rovemment  at  Vienna.  They  re- 
fused to  fight,  surrendered  to  the  Russians  en  masse  and 
soon  formed  Czecho-Slovak  legions  in  the  Allied  armies. 
These  Czecho-Slovak  soldiers  thus  began  a  new  and  peculiar 
sort  of  revolution,  which  the  world  at  first  did  not  under- 
stand. Now,  it  is  all  becoming  clear  and  appreciated.  This 
revolution  is  the  result  of  a  movement  among  the  Czech 
people,  popular  and  spontaneous.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
number  of  Czech  political  parties  as  among  any  other  politi- 
cally mature  peoples.  But  this  very  political  maturity 
among  the  Czechs  is  indicated  by  the  absolutely  unanimous 
attitude  on  the  war  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Nothing  the  Hapsburgs  might  do  could  move  the  Czechs. 
The  most  revolting  forms  of  terrorism,  such  as  literally  deci- 
mating their  regiments,  hanging  and  shooting  of  civilians, 
even  of  women  and  children;  the  confiscation  of  property, 
throwing  into  jail  thousands  of  innocent  people;  all  was  of 
no  avail.  Then  the  Hapsburg  Emperor  tried  a  new  course. 
He  promised  federalization,  autonomy,  and  his  own  corona- 
tion as  King  of  Bohemia.  Nothing  moved  the  Czechs.  They 
utterly  refused  to  put  any  trust  in  the  word  of  a  Hapsburg. 

Just  at  this  moment — as  the  course  of  history  is  here 
being  traced— with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Czechs 
in  all  the  homelands,  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council 
was  formed.  This  body  organized  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
colonies  in  the  Allied  and  neutral  coimtries.  It  organized  the 
army  and  then,  calmly  and  with  a  full  realization  of  what 
such  action  implied,  it  declared  (on  November  14,  1915) 
that  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  deposed  from  the  throne  of 
Bohemia.  Having  been  elected  by  the  free  will  of  the  nation 
and  having  violated  the  mutual  agreement,  they  are  now — 
so  runs  the  Czech  declaration — deposed.  Guilty,  as  the 
Hapsburgs  are,  of  this  war,  the  Czechs  insist  that  such  a 
dynasty  and  its  rule  are  obstacles  to  the  sound  development 
of  Europe. 

With  armies  fighting  on  three  fronts  (in  France,  in  Italy, 
in  Russia),  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  is  working  out  its 
logical,  historical  destiny.  Austrians  may  call  these  men 
traitors.  But  their  revolution  will  surely  be  justified  by 
their  democratic  eflFort  for  the  restitution  of  their  independ- 
ence. "  Before  Austria  existed,"  said  Palacky,  "  Bohemia 
was.  When  Austria  has  passed  away,  Bohemia  still  shall  be." 

There  is,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  world  politics  as  well, 
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a  real  political  significance  in  the  rise  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
state.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  state  will  he  one  effective  bar- 
rier against  German  ambition.  The  Czechs  are  really  the 
westernmost  anti-German  wedge  of  the  Slavs.  For  more 
than  a  thousand  years  they  have  fought  against  the  Germans. 
This  has  toughened  them  and  taught  them  how  to  defend 
themselves.  Mommsen  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  break 
the  hard  skulls  of  the  Czechs. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  state  will  not  even  be  among  the 
smallest  of  Europe.  It  will  be  formed  of  the  so-called 
"  crown  lands  "  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Siberia,  and  of 
Slovakia  {in  the  northern  part  of  Hungary).  This  makes  a 
territory  four  times  as  large  as  Belgium,  with  a  population 
of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  millions — this  depending 
on  how  the  new  map  makers  of  Europe  dispose  of  the  na- 
tional minorities.  Of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  themselves 
there  are  ten  millions.  This  would  make  the  new  state  the 
eighth  in  Europe  in  size,  with  nineteen  smaller  than  it. 

The  affairs  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  in  their  foreign 
relations — that  is,  their  struggles  during  the  present  war  for 
independence — are  managed  and  directed  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council,  headquarters  in  Paris,  but  wilii 
branch  ofiices  in  London,  Fetrograd,  Rome,  Washington  and 
New  York.  The  Council  is,  in  fact,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  future  Czecho-Slovak  state.  Its  fimctions,  how- 
ever, deal  not  with  domestic  affairs  but  with  the  army,  and 
relations  with  foreign  nations. 

Its  deliberations  and  decisions,  up  to  the  present,  have 
been  very  largely,  if  not  almost  wholly,  inspired  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  mind  and  will  of  one  man,  the  President,  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  author,  scholar,  scientist,  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  founder  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  Bohemia. 
Prof.  Masaryk  established  in  Paris  the  Czecho-Slovak  Revo- 
lutionary Committee,  and  later  organized  in  Russia,  from 
among  prisoners  of  war,  an  army  of  his  countrymen  fifty 
thousand  strong.  This  is  the  nucleus  of  the  now  famous 
Czecho-Slovak  fighting  force  that  has  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  mists  of  the  great  war,  and,  even  now,  as  this  is  written, 
has  been  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  a  new  Eastern  front 
against  Germimy  has  been  reestabhshed. 

hovis  E.  Van  Norm  an  and  Gboboe  Peet. 


WAR'S  AFTERMATH  FOR 
THE  RAILROADS 


BY  O.   P.   OABRETT 


Doubtless,  owing  to  the  intolerable  conditions  that  were 
developing  from  unsound  financing,  failure  to  maintain  and 
develop  their  material  resources,  poor  service  and  other 
causes,  the  railroads  would  ultimately  have  fallen  prey  to 
various  political  experiments,  though  the  war  had  not  come. 
In  what  consisted  the  reason  for  the  incapacity  of  the  rail- 
roads to  equal  their  opportimity  for  service  in  pre-war  times 
it  is  too  difficult  to  simi  up  in  a  sentence.  Certamly  profiteer- 
ing systems  of  capitalization  seem  fully  as  mudi  to  blame 
as  the  waste  and  losses  caused  by  conflicting  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulation.  In  any  case,  the  raiboads  were  all  extend- 
ing  their  main  lines  toward  bankruptcy  when  the  war  de- 
clared  itself. 

War  requirements  demanded  extraordinary  measures  for 
the  saffety  of  the  state.  Acting  under  the  war  powers  of  the 
Constitution,  the  directorship  of  the  railroads  was  assumed 
by  the  Government.  Thus,  in  a  twinkling,  a  step  over  which 
a  generation  would  have  hesitated  has  been  boldly  taken. 

The  complete  right-about-face  in  the  theory  of  railroad- 
ing which  the  act  involves  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
Heretofore  competition  has  been  the  cure-all  for  industrial 
and  railroad  diseases.  Antagonistic  organizations  bidding 
eagerly  for  trade  were  depended  upon  to  serve  the  public 
well  by  reason  of  their  conflicting  interests.  To  earn  their 
patronage,  they  must  consider  the  best  welfare  of  their  pa- 
trons. In  a  sense,  the  idea  worked.  It  led,  however,  to 
wastage  and  self-destruction.  One  whole  department  had 
to  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  getting  traffic  when  in  the 
true  nature  of  things  the  traffic  should  flow  voluntarily 
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through  the  arteries  of  commerce.  Commimities  saw  sur- 
cease from  extortion  only  in  playing  one  route  against  an- 
other, and  so  duplication  of  systems  was  encouraged,  with  a 
consequent  division  of  profits  and  accimiulation  of  expenses. 
Business  found  that  competition  did  not  succeed  economi- 
cally, and  desperate  evasions  of  law  by  means  of  monopoly 
agreements,  combines  and  conspiracies  were  attempted.  The 
law  discovered  that  unscrambling  such  aggregations  of  in- 
terests was  impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  to  be 
recognized  from  a  practical  point  of  view  that  railroads,  like 
the  Post-OflSce,  are  monopolistic  in  their  nature,  and  that 
it  is  straining  against  natm*al  forces  to  compel  competition 
in  the  province  of  transportation.  Any  alteration  in  prin- 
ciple so  tremendous  as  to  drop  as  a  keynote  competition 
and  adopt  monopoly  would  in  ordinary  course  only  have 
been  made  after  men  now  unborn  had  taken  the  responsi- 
bility thereof.  Yet  the  war  has  brought  about  that  boule- 
versement — we  have  accepted  monopoly  as  our  guide  in  our 
time  of  crisis. 

With  the  Government  in  command,  utilizing  all  the  re- 
sources and  potentialities  of  the  railroads  as  a  single  system, 
the  need  of  competition  has  ceased.  As  a  principle,  it  has 
become  temporarily  obsolete.  Already  this  has  been  recog- 
nized, and  rearrangements  made  in  accordance  therewith. 
The  sales  departments  of  the  various  lines  have  shut  up  shop. 
Harmony  of  operation — co-operation,  in  other  words — is 
being  enforced,  in  a  manner  wholly  contrary  to  the  former 
legislative  plan  of  encouragement  in  competition.  Rates  are 
being  equalized  and  interchange  of  traffic  to  the  best  ends 
of  the  coimtry's  needs,  rather  than  the  inmiediate  benefit  of 
the  individual  units  is  being  demanded. 

Of  course,  the  unification  is  empirical.  At  present  there 
is  no  determined  purpose  evident  that  it  shall  outlast  the 

(Hli  war  period..   Yet  as  the  experiment  fails  or  carries  through 

will  the  future  of  the  railroads  be  shaped.  The  first  crop 
that  the  railroads  have  reaped  from  the  war  has  been  cen- 

iiripi  tralization  of  operation  through  drastic  governmental  con- 

trol. The  second  crop — the  aftermath — will  be  sown  at  the 
coming  of  peace.  The  future  of  the  railroads  is  even  now 
being  fixed  by  the  results  of  the  present  trial.    (Jovemment 

jiati  ownership  as  well  as  Government  control  are  on  probation. 

''™*^  Accm^ate  analysis  of  the  eflFect  of  the  advent  of  peace 

upon  railroad  management  is  a  problem  in  prognosis  with 
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many  prismatic  angles.  It  is  really  a  study  of  Public  Opin- 
ion in  the  nascent  stage. 

While  upon  all  subjects  Public  Opinion  is  but  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  conviction  of  mankind  in  general  as  to  the 
particular  point  it  nevertheless  derives  its  authority  wholly 
from  the  section  of  mankind  from  which  it  emanates  and 
finds  its  sanction  in  the  degree  of  its  appeal  to  different 
groups  and  classes  of  men.  Mankind  as  a  whole  is  a  con- 
stant quantity  and  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  dictates  of 
Public  Opinion,  but  the  force  of  Public  Opinion  largely  pro- 
ceeds from  the  small  proportion  of  mankind  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  particular  theme  to  which  that  opinion  speaks. 
In  arriving  at  the  probable  policy  that  Public  Opinion  will 
adopt  after  the  war  with  reference  to  railroads,  we  must 
consult  the  classes  of  the  public  which,  because  of  immediate 
personal  interest,  will  chiefly  share  in  the  formative  processes 
of  that  opinion.    We  find  eight,  viz: 

( 1 )  The  capitalistic  interests  represented  by  the  bankers 
and  operating  executives,  (2)  the  operating  employees,  sub- 
divided into  the  organized  and  the  imorganized,  (8)  the 
stockholders,  (4)  the  bondholders,  (5)  the  travelling  public, 
(6)  the  shippers,  (7)  the  politicians,  and  (8)  the  general 
public. 

We  have  enumerated  the  constituent  elements  of  Public 
Opinion  as  regards  the  railroad.  Each  of  the  classes  named 
is  studying  the  war  expedient  of  national  control  of  the 
transportation  companies  through  the  lenses  of  self-interest. 
As  their  decision  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  the  state  of 
affau^  hereafter  will  be  governed. 

The  operating  executives  are  few  in  nimiber.  Except 
as  they  represent  the  financial  backers  of  the  railroads — the 
bankers,  for  instance — their  voice  is  small.  Speaking  for 
their  principals,  however,  they  are  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  success  of  present  arrangements.  They  find  in 
the  present  status,  disadvantage  as  well  as  advantage. 

Their  incentive  is  gone — ^the  incentive  of  large  personal 
emolument,  great  individual  prestige,  autocratic  political 
control.  So  be  it.  Little  is  lost.  These  men  so  far  as  they 
stand  for  "  the  interests  *'  are  but  feudal  vassals  of  rapacious 
financial  barons  who  have  too  long  been  permitted  to  descend 
from  their  ciu*rency  moimtain  fastnesses  upon  the  populous 
plains  of  the  small  investor.  Out  of  the  operating  employees, 
as  in  the  past,  so,  in  the  future,  we  can  evolve  managers  for 
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our  companies,  sufficiently  able  to  keep  the  traffic  moTing, 
and  loyal  to  a  new  master — the  Government. 

They  see,  on  the  other  hand,  positive  relief  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  that  they  are  no  longer  hampered  by  the 
conflicting  and  irreconcilable  jurisdictions  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral Commissions.  Their  verdict  against  the  new  plan  can 
at  least  be  no  worse  than  a  Scotch  one  of  "  not  proven." 

The  bankers  themselves,  who  have  heretofore  guided  the 
destiny  of  transportation  by  supplying  the  sinews  of  cur- 
rency through  which  the  corporations  found  energy  to  act — 
the  bankers  must  clearly  deprecate  the  present  conditions. 
They  are  utterly  shorn  of  strength.  They  no  longer  fix  the 
budgets,  adjust  the  capitalizations,  market  the  securities. 
And  they  must  readily  see  that,  whatever  the  final  settle- 
ment, whether  Government  ownership  or  Government  con- 
trol, they  will  never  be  allowed  to  resume  their  wrecking 
powers  of  yore. 

So  much  for  Class  One. 

The  operating  employees  find  contentment  in  the  new 
regime.  High  wages  allure  them.  And  there  are  other  con- 
siderations. For  example,  the  thought  appeals  that  in  the 
new  era  that  is  dawning  upon  Labor,  the  organized  laborers 
among  them  will  grasp  the  sceptre  of  railroad  rule.  In  this 
they  are  to  he  disappointed.  Out  the  travail  of  war  has 
come  a  feasible  means  of  coping  with  Labor  as  with  Capital 
and  the  ambitious  amongst  ihe  employees  are  to  find  that  wC 
shall  have  a  Labor  Board  in  peace,  whose  mandates  must 
command  respect.  So  the  rosy  aspect  which  the  future  with 
the  railroads  under  Government  management  wears  for 
organized  labor  is  not  wholly  warranted.  Labor  pirates  are 
no  more  to  be  tolerated  than  money  barons.  Again  labor 
is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  dictate  to  stay  out  of 
pohtics.  As  well  forbid  the  fish  the  sea  as  deny  to  t^e  work- 
ing man  his  natural  habitat.  Yet  this  has  already  been  de- 
creed, and  it  is  a  just  sequence  of  governmental  management. 

The  stockholders  as  well  are  satisfied  with  to-day's  con- 
ditions. They  desire  no  return  to  passed  dividends  and  the 
shake-up  of  diminished  values  and  assessments  arising  from 
re-organizations.  So  it  is  at  any  rate  with  those  interested 
in  the  least  prosperous  roads.  And  there  are  not  many  of 
the  self-sufficient  companies. 

On  the  ground  of  stability,  the  bondholders  likewise  have 
common  cause  with  the  stockholders. 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  two  classes  are  in  truth 
the  actual  owners  of  the  properties,  however  little  they  may 
share  in  the  direction  thereof. 

One  requirement  of  Government  control  in  peace  will, 
however,  violently  pre-dispose  these  owners  against  the 
project.  This  will  be  the  readjustment  of  values  which  must 
be  made.  When  all  the  water  is  wrung  from  the  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds,  these  people  will  find  their  paper  shares 
miraculously  shrunken. 

The  traveling  public  cares  little,  as  such,  to  whose  hands 
the  railroads  are  conmiitted.  Service  and  cheap  rates  are 
its  criterion  of  success.  These  it  was  more  likely  to  get  under 
the  old  plan,  for  competition  favored  them.  Therefore  it  will, 
rather  hazily,  favor  a  return  to  individual  competitive  owner- 
ship. 

The  shippers  are  suffering  now  from  abnormal  derange- 
ment  of  traffic.  They  are,  far  more  than  the  travellers,  the 
backbone  of  the  railroad  income  and  they  are  being  treated 
to  higher  rates  and  a  scant  respect.  Their  losses  are  much 
greater  than  in  the  usual  run  of  things,  and  they  are  having 
more  difficulty  in  collection.  Transit  of  freight  is  frightfully 
delayed.  Yet  here  the  Government  can  rightly  plead  neces- 
sity. And  it  is  fair  to  assume  that,  at  least  in  the  matter  of 
service,  there  will  be  /i  gyroscopic  return  to  normal,  when 
peace  flutters  in.  Though  rates  will  be  likely  to  stay  up, 
yet,  since  the  public,  and  not  the  shipper,  suffers  the  calamity 
of  added  freights  by  paying  a  greater  price  for  its  commodi- 
ties, this  is  not  a  cause  of  worry  to  the  shipper. 

Depending  upon  their  point  of  view,  as  favorable  to  na- 
tional or  States  rights,  the  politicians  are  found  to  be  con- 
formists or  non-conformists  with  the  idea  of  national  control 
of  railroads.  Naturally  the  States,  as  such,  have  little  part 
in  the  new  dispensation.  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  and  must  be  supreme.  Thus  as  to 
transportation,  which  now  includes  intra-state  as  well  as  in- 
terstate commerce,  the  State  Legislatures  and  the  State 
Executives  find  themselves  stripped  of  a  whole  department 
of  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  federalists  look  forward 
to  an  enlarged  sphere  of  influence,  opportunity  for  pork,  and 
a  chance  to  play  the  game  of  the  spoils  system  on  a  scale 
grander  than  ever  before  burst  upon  their  vision. 

Lastly,  the  general  public — ^what  of  it?  Already  it  sees 
foreshadowed  higher  rates  of  fare,  higher  freight  tariffs. 
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higher  taxes,  the  transfer  of  a  huge  army  of  citizens  into 
Government  employ,  a  system  of  pensions  (sustained  by 
taxes)  far  more  stupendous  than  has  been  the  derivative  of 
our  Civil  War,  and  a  restriction  of  lines  and  means  of  traffic. 
Part  of  these  results  are  the  concomitants  of  Government 
direction,  and  part  of  stifled  competition. 

As  the  foregoing  summary  illustrates,  each  enumerated 
class  has  its  own  motives  to  approve  or  to  condemn  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  measures  affecting  the  railroads  into  the 
times  of  peace.  From  such  a  medley  and  conflict  of  thought 
and  interests  it  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  formulate  any 
policy  upon  the  matter  which  Public  Opinion  will  surely 
embrace.  Conjecture,  however,  is  justified,  and  conjecture 
points  to  a  compromise  between  the  practical  and  temporary 
Government  ownership  of  to-day  and  the  loose  Government 
supervision  of  yesterday.  Such  a  compromise  may  be  de- 
nominated federal  control,  but  this  phrase  will  carry  with  it 
a  new,  and  not  yet  wholly  defined,  significance. 

The  Government  will  not  own  the  railroads.  There  is 
much  sentiment  against  such  ownership.  Moreover,  any  just 
compensation  to  the  present  owners,  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders would  create  an  enormous  tax  bill  against  the  tax- 
payers of  the  nation.  Again  a  huge  valuation  of  private 
property  would  thereby  be  removed  automatically  from  the 
taxable  assets  of  the  States  and  United  States.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  well  tax  itself.  Likewise  to  place  imder  the 
Government  as  employees  so  great  a  proportion  of  its  citi- 
zens, thereby  excluding  them  from  participation  in  active 
politics,  or — as  the  alternative — ^making  them  parts  of  a  huge 
and  potent  engine  of  the  political  parties,  would  be  disorgan- 
izing. And,  anyhow,  it  has  developed  out  of  the  present  ex- 
periment that  Government  ownership  is  imnecessary. 

The  de-centralized  and  partial  supervision  of  the  old  days 
has  seen  its  death.  Whatever  the  logic  of  the  political 
theories  that  demanded  it — and  they  were  logical — the  long 
coiu^e  of  the  history  of  the  transportation  problem  has 
proved  that  such  supervision  is  unworkable.  Slowly,  basing 
its  authority  on  the  public  interest  that  attaches  to  f  ranchised 
property,  the  Law  had  been  accommodating  itself  even 
before  the  war  to  the  pragmatic  necessity  of  Governmental 
visatory  powers  over  commercial  facilities.  Everywhere  it 
became  apparent  that  these  powers,  as  exercised,  were  in- 
complete, and  everywhere,  until  it  became  recognized  that 
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commerce  is  a  subject  indivisible  into  arbitrary  compartments 
of  intra-state  and  interstate  transportation,  this  visatory 
power  fomid  itself  at  odds  with  itself.  Then  the  war  de- 
scended upon  the  problem,  and  with  remarkable  celerity, 
made  short  work  of  the  entanglements.  It  has  not  yet  fin- 
ished its  duty;  there  remain  yet  absurd  distinctions  between 
short  lines  and  long  lines ;  but  it  has  progressed  a  generation 
in  a  year  and  a  half.  And  it  has  determined  what  events 
before  the  war  were  indicating,  namely,  that  rate  and  tariff 
direction  is  but  a  phase  of  efficient  and  adequate  Govern- 
mental control.  There  must  be  control  of  labor,  of  capital 
issues  of  the  whole  machinery  of  transportation.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  unrelated  State  Commissions — local 
agencies  must  remain,  of  course ;  but  they  will  be  regional  sub- 
divisions of  a  federal  supreme  authority. 

So  our  conjecture  forms  itself  as  follows : 

The  Government  will  not  own  the  railroads.  It  will  not 
exercise  over  them  the  dictatorial  powers  as  to  diversion  of 
shipments,  and  priority  and  other  such  matters  now  assumed 
by  it.  There  will  remain  a  Director  General  and  he  will  head 
a  department  of  railroads.  This  department  will  have  com- 
plete power  to  control  and  regulate  the  matters  of  finance 
relating  to  railroads,  capital  issues,  loans  and  bonds  and 
securities,  wages,  fares  and  rates,  it  will  maintain  the  equi- 
poise between  the  owners,  the  operators,  the  laborers,  and 
the  public.  It  will  supersede  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sions, acting  itself  through  regional  commissions,  so  inter- 
related that  there  will  be  a  supreme  appeal  power,  and  no 
entangling  authorities. 

Such  a  transition  is  a  vindication  of  the  present  regime 
by  the  approval  of  Public  Opinion.  On  the  whole  the  vindi- 
cation is  already  generally  conceded.  Events  before  the  war 
were  driving  to  just  such  a  conclusion.  The  war  but  accel- 
erated the  change.  After  all,  modified  as  the  scheme  will  be 
by  the  legislation  that  will  follow  the  recurrence  of  peace, 
the  system  will  not  even  be  revolutionary.  Simply  we  shall 
have  found  salvation  from  our  difficulties  in  the  excitement 
of  a  revival  rather  than  through  the  slow  processes  of  quiet 

conversion* 

G.  P.  Gabbett, 


THE  CREATION  OF  A  SUPERNATIONAL 
MIND 


BY  WILLIAM   MC  CLXXLAN 


EvEK  since  the  phrase  "  The  International  Mind  "  first 
came  over  my  counter  it  has  been  lying  in  my  mental  till, 
awaiting  valuation.  Time  after  time  I  have  picked  it  up, 
sounded  it,  hoped  it  was  genuine,  wondered  if  it  would  ever 
circulate,  then  dropped  it  back.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was 
coined  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  1912,  when  he 
opened  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference.  But  he  did  little 
more  than  mention  it,  with  a  somewhat  platitudinous  defini- 
tion, which  implied  a  much  more  reformed  world  than  the 
world  into  which  it  was  invited  to  enter. 

For  years  and  years  we  hod  heard,  from  certain  dubious 
quarters,  of  an  internationalism  which  meant  the  abolition 
of  all  ideas  of  patriotism,  fatherland,  tradition,  and  faith  in 
race  and  type.  Not  so  long  ago,  a  rather  prominent  and 
otherwise  virile  American  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  a  national  emblem.  Our  Socialist  friends  would  have  us 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  state  of  mind  which 
mcludes  no  government  and  conceit  of  a  national  flag.  Was 
the  "international  mind"  a  spurious  contribution?  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would  suspect  Mr.  Butler  of  knowingly  coining 
an  obvious  counterfeit.  But  the  best  of  men  may  be  mislead 
to  extravagances,  especially  when  presiding  at  peace  con- 
ferences. Of  eoxttse,  if  it  was  merely  a  short  expression  for 
the  golden  rule,  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  accept  it, — 
with  more  or  less  unconscious  reservations.  Or,  if  the  pro- 
posed international  mind  should  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  what  we  called  our  national  mind,  in  other  words,  if 
other  nations  would  follow  our  lead,  then  the  international 
mind  was  excellent.  In  1914  an  event  happened  which 
showed  how  diseased  a  national  mind  could  get,  and  the 
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havoc  it  could  work.  Evidently,  a  national  mind  developed 
to  the  extreme  might  become  a  very  virulent  mind. 

In  passing,  this  overwrought  national  mind  is  worth 
examining  as  a  new  phenomenon.  Nineveh  and  Egypt, 
Greece,  Carthage  and  Rome,  Byzantium  and  the  Italian 
City  States,  France  and  England,  never  developed  it. 
Either  the  proletariat  were  content  to  stay  at  home  and  let 
an  aggressive  dynastic  mind  charge  and  discharge  abroad; 
or  their  national  mind  was  not  wrought  at  all,  but  came 
through  centuries  of  slow  accretions  of  ideas  and  experi- 
ences. Certainly  never  before  has  there  been  a  national 
mind  so  thoroughly  built  into  each  individual  of  the  nation. 
And  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  raw  material  on  which  the 
HohenzoIIems  wrought  was  so  intrinsically  peculiar.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  monstrous  Teutonic  cowardice, 
cruelty  and  imsportsmanship  are  due  to  the  cultivation 
instead  of  the  eradication  of  originally  universal  elements. 
But  this  is  idle  speculation  for  the  time.  The  world  is  right- 
eously committed  to  uprooting  Teutonism  now.  The  lesson 
is  this:  construct  the  gods  which  a  nation  is  to  worship, 
dazzle  it  with  physical  and  mental  offerings,  and  you  can 
easily  cause  it  to  forget  it  has  a  soul.  A  state  can  organize 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  its  members,  but  the  individual 
must  water  and  nurture  his  own  soul;  and  the  soul  of  a 
nation  is  of  the  souls  of  its  members. 

The  example  of  one  overwrought  national  mind,  and  the 
possibility  of  others,  strengthened  my  suspicion  of  the 
ultimate  usefulness  of  a  mere  international  mind.  This  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  terms.  A  term  may  be  inaccurate  and 
do  no  damage,  if  everyone  is  well  acquainted  with  the  object. 
When  attempting,  however,  to  introduce  a  new  idea  which 
you  hope  to  have  universally  accepted,  the  more  accurate 
and  definitely  descriptive  you  make  the  title,  the  less 
difficulty  you  will  meet,  both  from  the  indifferent  and  the 
argumentative.  An  international  mind  suggests  the  linking 
together  of  national  minds.  It  is  not  an  entity,  possessed  of 
inherent  strength,  but  is  dependent  upon  its  least  advanced 
member, — its  weakest  link.  Even  the  strongest  national 
mind  may  be  a  menace  through  overdevelopment.  In  short, 
the  idea  of  a  mere  international  mind,  does  not  imply  any 
surrender  of  sovereignty  by  national  minds  in  their  thinking. 
A  national  mind,  conceivably,  might  be  extraordinarily 
unselfish  in  making  plans,  and  might  give  much  considera- 
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tion  to  the  possible  plans  of  other  nations.  In  doin^  so  it 
might  acknowledge  no  external  control  over  its  own  actions, 
no  surrender  of  any  of  its  sovereignty.  This  would  give 
it  a  fatal  weakness. 

In  our  own  early  history,  we  had  a  notable  example 
when  the  thirteen  colonial  minds  came  together  to  join 
forces  for  their  ultimate  good.  I  think  there  was  an  inter- 
colonial mind  in  operation,  or  they  would  never  have  come 
together.  They  failed,  however,  for  a  time,  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  super-colonial  mind.  This  was  bom  in  the 
very  failure,  and  grew  to  the  national  or  Uni«i  mind.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  such  a  super-coionial  or  super-state 
mind,  and  the  extended  time  and  experience  necessary  for 
its  full  development,  was  proved  by  1861.  The  war  of  the 
States  was  the  final  act  in  the  creation  of  the  super-state,  and 
of  a  national  mind.  One  trembles  a  bit,  under  the  excite- 
ment of  humanitarian  longings  and  hopes,  and  wonders  if 
a  similiar,  but  greater  glory  can  come  from  this  war  of 
nations.  In  any  event,  will  a  battle-tired  world  be  ready  to 
consider  the  creation  and  eventual  enthroning  of  a  super- 
national  mind,  and  to  provide  an  appropriate  organization 
through  which  it  can  control  a  world  development? 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  national  sovereignty. 
Is  this  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  a  new  mind? 
Is  the  nation,  built  up  on  social  or  political  lines,  the  highest 
form  of  state  which  may  exist?  If  so,  a  super-national  mind 
is  denied  a  super-state  organization  in  order  to  work  out  its 
high  purposes.  I  think  we  need  have  little  fear  at  this 
point.  The  world  has  seen  sovereigns,  all  the  way  from  the 
simple  tribesman  to  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom  with  centuries  of 
history,  abdicate  portions  of  sovereignty  to  higher  states. 
Sovereign  France  and  Imperial  Germany  were  not  bom  in 
a  day  or  without  long  effort.  By  neither  analogy  nor  reason 
have  we  any  right,  a  priori,  to  set  a  limit  to  further  growth. 
To  deny  tibe  possibility  of  a  further  evolution  would  be 
arbitrary  to  the  extreme.  Difficulty  is  to  be  expected,  and 
much  time  may  be  needed,  but  the  alternative  is  hopeless 
if  mere  obstacles  are  translated,  in  advance,  into  impossi- 
bilities. In  any  case  the  world  cannot  be  denied  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  set  its  face  in  a  right  direction. 

We  would  get  a  broader  and  more  definite  conception 
of  the  supemational  mind,  if  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
it  by  peering  into  history.    From  time  to  time  it  is  refresh- 
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ing  to  discover  acts  of  compassion  and  self-denying  justice 
to  weaker  states,  but  in  these  no  transcendent  supemational 
mentality  is  indicated.  At  numerous  times,  powerful  states 
have  refrained  from  using  to  the  limit  a  position  of  advan- 
tage, but  history  has  never  ascribed  the  actions  to  a  super- 
national  motive.  Moreover,  such  isolated  cases  are  not 
indicative  of  a  general  change  in  foreign  policy  or  in  national 
aspects  which  would  arise  from  the  possession  of  a  super- 
national  mind.  This  could  be  proved  only  in  the  great 
conclaves  of  nations  where  vast  and  clashing  material 
interests  are  at  stake.  Previous  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
it  would  be  idle  to  search.  The  Congress  met  in  the  midst 
of  a  war-torn  Europe,  which  had  seen  coalition  after  coalition 
organized  to  drive  out  a  tyrant.  It  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  that  this  experience  would  quicken  super- 
nationality  in  some  way.  But  the  Congress  was  so  intensely 
nationalistic,  that  even  Mettemich  had  no  fear  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  (itself  solely  nationalistic)  formed  shortly  there- 
after. He  even  used  it  as  a  tool  in  his  later  schemes.  We 
need  not  linger  long  to  investigate  the  period  of  the  Russian 
Wars,  or  the  times  of  Bismarck  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  of  a  supemational  or  international  mind  can 
be  discerned  in  the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Balance  of  Power  was  the  fetish  to  which  every  diplo- 
mat bowed.  Bismarck's  ''  reinsurance "  theories  and  the 
attempts  to  revive  them  with  Lord  Haldane  shortly  before 
the  war,  the  Morocco  Conference  and  its  curious  duplicities, 
and  the  Boxer  incident,  oflFer  no  evidence  of  the  play  of 
an3rthing  but  intensely  and  exclusively  national  minds. 

Shall  we  turn  with  hopeful  expectancy  to  the  various 
conventions,  congresses  and  conferences  of  which  the  Hague 
Conferences  are  most  eminent  examples?  When  the  spec- 
ially selected  and  instructed  delegates  met  at  the  Hague,  a 
large  part  of  the  world  looked  for  a  new  type  of  thinking. 
Certain  important  agreements,  which  curtailed  or  controlled 
national  action,  provided  indubitable  evidence  of  incipient 
supemational  thought.  But  on  the  whole,  when  the  time 
for  large  action  came,  almost  undiluted  nationalism  asserted 
itself.  Fortunately  it  was  not  complete.  Something  new 
was  revealed  as  the  various  minds  met.  Many  of  those 
representative,  patriotic  delegates,  without  abandoning  in 
the  slightest  degree  their  intense  nationality,  raised  it  to  a 
higher  plane  of  thought,  which  would  have  been  translated 
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into  action  if  the  world  had  been  ready.  In  this  year  of  1018, 
after  four  terrible  years  of  war,  we  know  why  they  failed. 
They  were  attempting  to  knit  new  threads  into  the  world's 
worn-out,  hopelessly  rotten  political  garment.  Of  <»urse 
they  failed,  and  this  monstrous  war  had  to  come. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  that  the  supematicmal 
mind  is  impossible  for  an  autocracy  or  oligarchy.  In  either 
government,  there  can  be  no  freely  developing  national 
mind.  There  is  repression  and  constraint.  Thought  is 
largely  conscripted.  The  autocracy  with  its  accompanying 
class  distinctions  must  be  maintained  for  ultimately  selfi^ 
ends.  Foreign  action,  even  in  the  most  benevolent  autoc- 
racy, finally  must  be  for  the  aggrandizement  and  firmer  es- 
tablishment of  the  existing  order.  Would  anyone  look  for 
supemational  thinking  where  "  '1/Etat,  <fe%t  mot "  is  a 
motto?  Looking  back,  after  years,  we  must  attribute  s 
peculiar  naivete,  and  not  a  hypocritical  effrontery,  to  Czar 
Alexander  I,  when  he  promoted  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
most  penetrating  thinkers  were  somewhat  puzzled  when 
another  Czar  called  first  one  peace  convention,  and  then  an- 
other,— meetings  necessarily  hopeless  unless  controlled  by  a 
supemational  mind.  It  took  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1914 
to  uncover  the  horrible  vanity  and  soulless  hypocrisy  of  an 
autocratic  nationalism.  No — a  supemational  mind  must 
grow  out  of  a  true  national  mind,  which  must  emerge  in  turn 
from  the  melting  together  of  freely  developing  individual 
minds.    The  supemational  mind  is  the  fruit  of  democracy. 

The  conclusion  follows  that  the  supemational  mind 
arises  only  from  a  highly  developed  national  mind.  At  first 
impression,  this  seems  somewhat  paradoxical, — but  only  at 
first.  Australia  is  no  less  a  state,  but  more,  if  it  partakes  of 
the  imperial  mind  of  the  British  Dominion.  Massachusetts 
yields,  in  form,  part  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  but  regains  it  in  higher  form 
and  larger  spirit  in  proportion  as  it  increases  its  self-respect 
as  a  State,  and  discharges  its  peculiar  responsibilities  com- 
pletely and  honestly.  It  is  ^eat  as  a  State  exactly  in  the 
ratio  that  it  cultivates  the  national  mind.  The  supemational 
mind,  far  from  destroying  patriotism,  opens  the  door  to 
infinitely  higher  opportunities  for  the  nation  which  culti- 
vates it. 

Will  not  a  supemational  mind  have  to  be  imiversally 
inclusive?    Can  it  permit  any  nation  to  be  boycotted  that 
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promises  to  cultivate  and  employ  it?  Would  a  supemational 
mind  ever  think  out  an  economic  league  against  any  one  or 
group  of  nations?  The  question  is  asked  of  my  fellow 
bitter-enders, — bitter-enders,  so  far  as  concerns  the  com- 
plete and  utter  eradication  of  that  present  German  National 
mind,  otherwise  known  as  Prussianism  or  Hohenzollemism. 
I  sometimes  think  that  those  who  prepared  this  economic 
league  forgot  entirely  that  Germany  was  to  be  beaten — 
brought  to  her  kness,  compelled  to  renoimce  her  former 
creed,  after  a  baptism  of  fire  from  allied  guns.  We  mean 
this, — ^all  of  us  mean  it, — absolutely.  If  we  were  not  sure 
before,  the  United  States'  reply  to  Austria  on  September 
16th  convinced  us.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  an  absolute 
and  righteous  military  victory,  and  then  the  idea  of  some  is 
that  we  shall  clinch  this  with  an  economic  one.  Well,  we 
shall  get  it  by  creating  the  biggest  buying  and  selling  mar- 
ket in  Germany  that  is  possible.  We  shall  get  it  by  denying 
her  any  opportunity  to  exploit  any  part  of  the  earth.  We 
shall  lose  it  by  denying  to  the  German  millions  one  ounce 
of  raw  material  which  they  may  need  to  raise  their  produc- 
tion to  the  maximum.  True  they  will  have  goods  to  sell, 
but  then  they  must  buy,  and  they  must  buy  from  us.  The 
supemational  mind  will  demand  all  this  of  Germany,  and  of 
the  rest  of  us, — ^but  more  also.  It  will  demand  that  all 
energy  be  applied  to  production  and  that  all  militarism  be 
eliminated  just  as  quickly  as  fear  of  oppression  and  aggres- 
sion is  removed, — ^just  as  soon  as  national  minds  can  recover 
from  their  centuries-long  orgy  of  blood  and  crime.  The 
supemational  mind  now  discovers  itself  as  an  ardent  faith 
possessed  by  the  highly  developed  national  mind  of  a  dem- 
ocratic people.  The  national  mind  that  develops  it  is  neither 
altruistic  nor  selfish  in  essence.  A  nation  possessing  it,  has 
come  to  understand  that  its  own  well-being  and  prosperity 
are  not  marked  off  from  that  of  its  fellows,  but  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  well-being  of  all.  Such  a  nation  has  learned 
that  there  is  a  political  and  economic  relation  higher  than 
even  a  sovereign  state.  It  perceives  clearly  that  its  own 
sovereignty  may  be  more  finely  established  by  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  higher  and  more  embracing  one.  It  would 
finally  control  every  action  of  the  nation  possessing  it,  so 
that  while  impelled  to  forge  ahead  as  far  as  possible,  the 
advance  would  never  be  at  the  expense  of  another  nation. 
The  new  sovereignty  would  have,  necessarily,  an  uplift- 
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iDg  relatiMi  to  backward  and  undeveloped  states.  Ilie 
greatest  menace  to  tbe  peace  of  the  world  is  a  sorereign 
state  of  low  material  or  moral  development.  Witness  Mex- 
ico, Persia,  Turkey,  China,  at  one  time  Spain,  and  to-day 
even  Russia.  In  the  scramble  for  territory,  the  rights  of 
one  nation,  as  against  those  of  another,  to  a  block  of  Africa, 
have  been  acknowledged  as  subject  to  arbitration,  but  those 
questions  which  have  to  do  wHfa  the  sovereign  honor  of  a 
nati(Hi  are  explicitly  classified  as  having  a  final  ri^t  of 
appeal  to  war.  If  tbe  world  wants  peace  it  must  see  to  it 
that  ever\'  claim  or  demand  for  sovereignty  is  accompanied 
by  political,  materiid  and  moral  development  whiui  will 
insure  an  adequate  sense  of  resp<Hi5ibility.  This  is  the  basis 
of  admission  of  a  State  to  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
tbe  fundamental  idea  in  our  treatment  of  Cuba. 

The  close  of  the  war  will  see  every  national  mind  hope- 
less and  faithless  in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  its  old  methods 
of  thinking.  When  they  look  back  to  those  complacent  first 
years  of  the  century,  on  the  numerous  laudations  of  nati<»ial 
prosperity  and  righteousness,  on  tbe  easy-going  assurance 
of  permanent  peace,  on  tbe  "  hands  across  the  sea,"  the 
rapprochements  and  interchange  of  national  compliments, 
there  will  be  doubt  end  misgivings  as  to  where  to  turn  for 
what  is  true  and  firm  and  lasting.  The  main  question  thai 
will  not  he,  "  Can  we  form  a  league  of  nations,  and  will  it 
succeed?"  The  question  above  all  others  will  be,  "  Shall  we 
start  in  a  new  direction  with  faith  and  courage?  In  other 
words,  shall  we  create  a  supemational  mind?" 

With  the  creation  of  a  supemational  mind,  and  its  de- 
velopment, will  come  the  new  statesmanship.  It  will  be 
economic.  Political  thinking  will  be  of  a  new  sort.  Pro- 
duction,— not  material  only, — but  mental  and  spiritual  also, 
will  be  the  business  of  the  state.  This  of  necessity  will 
include  efficient  distribution.  Finally,  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  supemational  mind  we  shall  need  the  most 
intimate  and  numerous  contacts  not  only  between  govern- 
ments but  between  peoples.  This  can  come  only  from  an 
international  commerce  such  as  we  have  never  known  before. 
A  commerce  of  things,  and  thoughts,  and  ideals. 

V,  WnXIAM   McCzfLLAN. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  HOUR 

BY  F.  v.   KEYS 


In  the  hour  of  extremity,  nations,  no  less  than  individuals, 
turn  instinctively  to  the  best  and  greatest  moments  of  their 
history.  Such  moments  are  the  gauge  of  the  power  of  men, 
and  of  peoples ;  the  gauge  of  their  power  not  alone  to  achieve 
distinction,  but  to  resist  destruction.  Easily  submerged  in 
the  shallows  of  what  we  call  normal  times,  they  rise  on  the 
inner  horizon  when  man  plunges  in  the  deeps,  and  revive 
under  the  impact  of  desperate  adversity  to  succor,  relieve, 
and  confirm. 

Shakespeare  is  such  a  moment,  the  greatest,  in  the  history 
of  the  English  race.  In  him,  the  Island  genius  showed  what 
it  could  yield,  when,  not  ceasing  for  a  moment  to  be  itself, 
but  hospitable  to  every  influence  of  a  teeming  time,  it  put 
forth  the  supreme  flower  of  its  richly  mingled  stock,  and 
wafted  fragrance  across  the  universal  scene.  He  is  the 
pledge,  for  he  is  the  consequence,  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
English  spirit  to  all  humane  influences  irrespective  of  time, 
or  place,  or  race,  as  he  is  the  pledge  of  the  native  power  which 
could  make  of  that  so  varied  mingling  something  wholly  dis- 
tinctive and  new:  something  unique  in  the  infiniteness  of  its 
contrasts  and  in  the  vastness  of  its  reconcilements.  On  his 
stage  as  on  no  other,  man  casts  off  the  mask  of  the  fortuitous 
and  stands  forth  in  the  very  lineaments  of  his  own  natiu^e,  pre- 
saging th^t  he  is  something  more  than  the  mere  sum  of  his 
experiences:  that  in  personality  there  lies  a  secret  potency 
that  transmutes  the  energies  of  the  universe  into  something 
new,  something  unique  and  precious,  of  which  mortality  is  a 
detail,  not  the  end. 

There  are  the  deepest  reasons,  to-day,  why  his  country- 
men should  draw  near  to  Shakespeare.  In  him  we  are  taught 
what  the  English  genius  can  achieve  of  spiritual  power  and 
insight  and  of  sheer  beauty,  in  circumstances  fundamentally 
similar  to  our  own.    For  to  every  sensitive  student  of  human 
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affairs  it  is  plain  that  we  are  essentiaUy  one  with  the  gen- 
erations that  inaugurated  the  struggle,  formulated  or  dis- 
torted the  aim,  and  consecrated  or  desecrated  the  achieve- 
ment, of  the  Renascence.  The  eyes  of  Shakespeare  opened  on 
a  world  that  was  reaping  the  first  great  harvest  of  its  spiritual 
labor.  In  the  rich  field  of  the  Europe  of  the  waning  six- 
teenth century,  the  tares  could  be  descried  already  plentiful 
amcmg  the  ears  of  wheat.  Not  only  the  permanent  triumphs, 
the  splendid  consummations,  of  the  Renascence,  but  also  her 
sordid  failures,  her  mere  lapses  back  into  the  primitive  and 
raw,  her  grave  perversions,  in  matters  of  both  private  and 
pubhc  concern, — all  these  were  present  in  that  human  life 
upon  which  Shakespeare  looked,  as  Samuel  Johnson  ob- 
served, "  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive." 
Herein  lies  his  significance  for  us  to-day.  For  our  problem 
differs  scarcely  even  in  complexity  from  his.  The  magnitude 
of  the  physical  forces  aligned  to-day  is  simply  the  index  of  the 
sum  of  the  spiritual  powers  involved;  and  as  the  opposites 
axe  mighty,  so  the  issue  is  momentous.  Who  so  Ukely  to 
clarify  our  judgment  and  confirm  our  will,  to  save  us  from 
the  twin  errors  of  the  Establishment  and  the  Conventicle,  as 
he  to  whose  perspicacity  as  an  observer,  and  to  whose  power 
and  wisdom  as  judge  of  what  is  essentiaUy  oiur  problem,  all 
succeeding  centuries  and  the  stages  of  the  world  bear  witness? 
This  is  no  time  for  expressing  our  relation  to  Shakespeare 
by  any  material  symbol.  To-day,  if  ever,  that  relation  must 
be  an  inward  one.  All  the  memorable  tributes  said  or  sung 
are  only  votive  scrolls  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  vast  and  view- 
less temple  which  is  Shakespeare's  Influence,  the  only  monu- 
ment which  he  who  was  for  his  contemporaries  the  Soul  of  the 
Age  would  care  to  ficknowledge,  or  which  we  need  be  careful 
about  maintaining.  If  the  present  hour  impels  us  to  secure 
and  extend  this  great  imaginative  fabric  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  people,  each  of  us  must  examine  for  himself  the  meao- 
ing  of  this  influence  in  the  economy  of  his  own  hfe,  deepen 
our  imderstanding  while  confirming  for  the  poet  that  ter- 
restrial inunortality  which  he,  as  much  as  any  of  the  beings 
whose  longing  and  whose  hope  he  interpreted,  foresaw  and 
mused  on. 


Shakespearean.    .     .     ■     The  word  evokes  for  me,  first 
and  last,  the  sense  of  something  august.  First  and  last;  for 
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while  the  implications  of  the  epithet  are  inexhaustible  con- 
cerning the  aspects  of  men  and  things,  I  never  cease  to  be 
aware  of  the  august  presence.  It  is  as  pervasive,  in  the 
world  of  his  creator,  as  Hamlet  is  in  Elsinor. 

When  I  try  to  follow  up  the  sources  of  this  impression 
I  do  not  find  that  it  involves  any  notion  of  remoteness  or 
exclusion,  ^schylus  is  august  for  me;  but  he  is  set  in  a  civili- 
zation so  remote  in  history  that  only  its  conspicuous  and 
splendid  features  reach  me ;  the  fine  bolting-cloth  of  time  has 
sifted  it  of  what  is  casual  and  gross.  Moreover,  the  spiritual 
city  projected  by  his  genius  has  never  heard  laughter,  has  shut 
its  gates  upon  all  save  the  heroic  and  fateful  moments  of  the 
human  spirit.  He  lights  up  the  great  mountains  on  our  hori- 
zon, but  his  alchemy  does  not  gild  the  lower  reaches  nor  the 
swarming  life  of  the  plains,  ^schylus  holds  a  court,  where 
Shakespeare  transfigures  the  race. 

Thus  I  discover  that  the  vastness  of  its  domain  is  indeed 
an  essential  factor  in  the  august  in  Shakespeare.  It  is  coin- 
cident with  his  world ;  and  the  marvel  of  that  coincidence  lies 
for  me  in  the  fact  that  the  world  he  mirrors  covers  the  whole 
range  of  the  psychology  of  modem  life.  Not  one  of  its  mem- 
ories is  forgotten,  none  of  its  hopes  unaugured.  Between  the 
two  poles  of  its  ccmsciousness  the  whole  gamut  of  our  modem 
tragedy  and  comedy  plays  itself  out.  But  in  all  the  details  of 
this  world,  from  the  sordid  or  familiar  to  the  sublime  and 
potential,  I  find  in  Shakespeare's  version  of  it  something 
august. 

And  this  quality,  if  it  is  not  impaired  by  the  familiar,  is 
singularly  independent  of  the  element  of  the  supernal,  the 
supernatural.  The  thought  of  spiritual  agencies  above  and 
beyond  themselves  is  only  occasional  and  fleeting  in  the 
minds  of  Shakespeare's  men  and  women.  The  life  of  none 
of  them  revolves  about  any  deity  as  a  center.  As  the  human 
heart  is  moved  to  bless  or  curse  its  fellows,  the  attendant  gods 
come  and  go.  They  hover  in  the  win^s  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  it  is  only  to  reenforce  his  own  judgments  on  his  kind 
that  man  calls  them  for  a  moment  from  the  void  where  they 
wait  upon  his  tenderness  or  his  fury.  From  all  the  supreme 
scenes  they  are  absent.  So  are  their  mortal  deputies. 
Churches  rise  only  to  frame  some  political  or  martial  or 
merely  private  passion.  Churchmen  and  friars  pass  across 
the  stage,  forwarding  in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the 
world,  human,  not  celestial  ends,  whether  they  play  the  role 
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of  the  vague  official  or  the  impotently  benevolent,  or  insinuate 
into  men's  affairs  the  intrigues  of  faction  and  thunder  the 
menaces  not  of  heaven  but  of  Rome.  No  one  supernatural 
dispensation  enjoys  more  favored  treatment  than  another. 
Christianity,  in  the  splendid  imaginative  panoply  of  Catholi- 
cism, haunts  on  occasion  the  portals  of  Hamlet's  memory; 
but  orthodoxy  neither  rules  his  conduct  nor  sets  the  limits 
for  his  speculation.  In  his  history,  early  beliefs  are  like 
first  love ;  both  are  for  him  things 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute. 
No  more. 

Unregenerate  Lear  invokes  his  gods  to  blight  those  who  cross 
his  imperious  will,  but  when  he  casts  his  kingship  to  assimie 
humanity,  he  acknowledges  his  responsibility  not  to  the  gods 
but  for  them. 

Indeed  nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  significant  in  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  what  I  feel  to  be  the  distinguishing  quality 
of  Shakespeare's  world,  than  the  subordinate  role  assigned 
therein  to  the  gods  and  to  those  who  perpetuate  officially 
their  worship  as  the  authors  of  the  moral  law.  There  is  no 
design  in  this  subordination.  It  is  simply  inevitable.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  report  of  human  affairs  is  the  moral  law  so 
omnipresent  or  so  authoritative  as  in  Shakespeare's  plays, 
but  it  is  a  moral  law  integrated  in  character.  That  is  its 
abode  and  only  seat.  Temples  and  fanes  dot  the  landscape 
of  the  plays  as  they  did  the  Europe  of  Shakespeare's  day; 
but  neither  for  him  nor  for  his  people  are  they  the  sanctuaries 
that  guard  the  moral  law.  They  and  their  consecrated  rituab 
are  inheritances,  appanages  of  the  moral  imagination  of  men 
and  women  who  in  all  the  moral  crises  of  their  hves  are  their 
own  judges;  men  and  women  whose  piety  is  a  pietas  that 
intermittently  pays  its  tribute,  in  the  echoing  cry  of  frenzied 
feeling  or  in  the  wistful  accent  of  retrospection,  to  the  ancient 
altars,  but  whose  will  and  destiny  lead  their  feet  far  from  the 
spiritual  aisles  of  the  past.  Their  organ  of  moral  vision 
scans,  not  the  heavens,  but  their  own  bosom  and  the  face  of 
men.  It  is  there  that  they  read  their  sentence,  await  their 
punishment,  or  expect  their  reward.  They  never  seriously 
appeal  thence  to  any  extra-human  tribunid.  When  fadng 
the  void  from  which  Nature  called  them  at  birth,  they  are 
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unconcerned  with  what  awaits  them,  as  if  some  intimate  as- 
surance, of  which  they  keep  the  secret,  rendered  them  indif- 
ferent. All  the  more  striking  is  their  concern  with  what 
men  shaD  hold  of  them  after  they  are  gone,  with  the  love  or 
pity  or  execration  of  men.  In  the  keeping  of  men  they  place 
justice,  judgment,  and  all  atonement.  Theirs  is,  perhaps 
unawares,  but  consistently,  the  responsibility  of  freemen,  and 
they  reject  all  trial  and  judgment  save  by  their  peers. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of  that  atmosphere  of  august- 
ness  that  hangs  about  the  Shakespearean  world,  that  ac- 
counts for  what  is  subtle  and  transcendant  in  his  influence. 
If  in  his  world  the  supernatural  has  been  superseded  by  the 
natural,  it  is  not  because  the  gods  have  dwindled  but  because 
man  has  grown  in  stature.  Neither  Olympus  nor  Calvary 
dominates  the  scene,  for  man  is  the  great  heir  of  both.  Their 
spiritual  values  he  translates  into  his  own  rich  humanity,  not 
missing  the  revolts  that  stirred,  under  the  shade  of  either 
authority,  the  prophetic  soul  of  the  world.  He  has  gone  up 
to  the  high  places  and  drunk  at  the  well-heads  of  inspiration : 
he  has  learnt  the  secret  of  humility  and  freedom,  of  pity  and 
implacable  justice,  of  untranuneled  speculation  and  irreversi- 
ble resolve.  What  place  could  there  be  in  so  splendid  a  spiri- 
tual arsenal  for  the  petty  weapons  that  hang,  in  the  forms  of 
creeds  and  systems,  at  the  side  of  the  unimaginative,  ready 
to  hand  in  the  interest  of  unspiritual  ends?  To  such  ends 
only,  we  have  seen,  Shakespeare  consigns  the  wielders  of 
them,  while  the  children  of  his  own  genius,  full  of  grace  and 
fortitude,  proceed  about  the  great  business  of  informing  with 
distinction  the  human  spirit  and  enlarging  its  realm.  Well 
might  Ben  Jonson  say  that  the  stage  "  shook  "  imder  the 
tread  of  such  beings.  For  they  are  of  .the  race,  and  their's 
is  the  function,  of  the  Imaginative. 

Shakespeare's  is  not  an  imaginary  world.  It  is  a  world 
of  the  Imaginative.  In  it,  the  imaginative  give  the  key,  set 
the  standard,  not  for  individuals  only,  but  for  existence.  It 
is  they  who  determine  the  meanings  of  life :  of  love  and  hate, 
of  chastity  and  lust,  of  loyalty  and  treason;  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  of  intellect  itself.  In  the  plays  there  are  only  two 
categories  of  human  beings.  In  the  welter  of  political  and 
social  distinctions,  Shakespeare  is  concerned  philosophically 
only  with  two.  The  line  is  drawn,  and  drawn  unerringly,  be- 
tween the  imaginative  and  the  unimaginative.  Ejng  or  clown, 
priest  or  layman,  sceptic  or  believer,  lover  or  warrior,  states- 
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man  or  peddler,  all  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  final  cate- 
gories, and  for  all  time  hold  our  suffrage  or  forfeit  it  accord- 
ing as  they  read  life  with  or  without  imagination.  For  it  is 
the  law  of  Shakespeare's  world,  whether  acknowledged  or  de- 
nied ;  it  is  the  sun  of  its  system,  whether  effulgent  or  suffering 
eclipse.  Imagination,  the  sovereign  quality  of  Hamlet,  suf- 
fers almost  total  echpse  in  the  hour  of  his  mortal  dejection; 
and  the  withdrawal  of  its  "  shaping  spirit "  leaves  him  to  the 
unweeded  garden,  the  sterile  promontory,  the  foul  and  pesti- 
lent congregation  of  vapors.  But  his  own  unconquerable 
imaginative  values  shine  through  his  despondent  or  savage  re- 
pudiation of  the  unimaginative  world  he  is  imprisoned  in; 
every  word  he  utters  is  winged,  and  lifts  whatever  he  touches; 
his  prose  has  in  its  rhythm  the  beat  of  pinions,  and  the  still 
stretches  of  his  verse  are  breathless  with  the  intensity  of  his 
imaginative  concentration.  His  imagination  pierces  to  the 
farthest  comers  of  his  world  and  defines  it  not  for  him  only, 
but  for  us;  defines  not  only  its  personages,  but  its  religion,  its 
morals,  its  arts  and  its  philosophy,  its  ideas  in  short,  not  least 
the  idea  of  honor.  Everything  about  him  is  thrall  to  him,  even 
as  he  enthralls  us,  as  do  always  the  greatly  imaginative.  Who 
ever  parts  with  Hamlet  but  reluctantly?  Who  ever  returns 
to  him  without  something  like  amazement,  thrilled  by  the 
encounter  of  some  fresh  instance  of  imaginative  power? 
Hamlet  is  out  on  the  great,  the  human  adventure,  and  he  is 
bound  on  his  adventure  not  for  personal  but  for  human  ends. 
Imaginative  heir  to  the  ages,  he  has  to  meet  and  revolution- 
ize a  society  mortgaged  to  all  the  literalnesses  of  the  past. 
He  has  our  modem  equipment  to  meet  the  modern  problem. 
Therein  is  the  secret  of  a  part  of  his  hold  on  us.  His  figure 
becomes  a  symbol  of  our  intimate  and  finest  self;  we  hang 
upon  his  words,  his  gestures,  his  fortunes,  because  they  ex- 
press our  own  spiritual  drama,  not  alone  our  secret  sorrow, 
our  ultimate  isolation,  our  intellectual  revolt,  our  brok^i 
hopes,  but  also  the  potential  triumph  which  may  be  snatched 
from  defeat  by  the  imaginatively  distinguished.  The  peculiar 
personal  allegiance  he  evokes  rests  upon  our  sense  of  being 
kin  to  him  through  our  spirituid  potentialities,  our  potenti- 
ality for  regarding  our  personal  fortimes  as  mere  experi- 
ments in  the  great  laboratory  of  life,  an  experiment  which 
we  may  ourselves  conduct  in  the  great  style,  to  greater  than 
personal  ends.  In  other  words,  Hamlet  insinuates  to  us  that 
we  too  may  become  august. 
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It  is  almost  inevitable  that  before  one  has  thought  long 
of  Shakespeare's  worlds  one  has  settled  to  thinking  of  Ham- 
let. For  his  is  the  pivotal  character  of  that  world.  In  creating 
him  and  his  setting,  Shakespeare  is  at  his  most  characteristic 
moment.  Therefore  Goethe  introduced  Shakespeare  by  in- 
troducing Hamlet  to  his  day.  The  character  of  Hamlet,  like 
the  genius  which  conceived  him,  unites  at  their  flood-tide  the 
plastic  and  the  inteUectual  elements  of  imagination.  The 
play  is  literally  fragrant  with  sensuous  beauty,  and  yet  it 
steels  the  mind  by  its  firmness  of  intellectual  analysis.  In 
it  you  learn  that  there  is  one  for  whom  you  cannot  ques- 
tion "  too  curiously."  The  whole  play  is  simply  a  pushing  of 
the  question  farther  and  farther,  and  always  imagination  is 
there  to  see  that  the  question  is  couched  in  admirably  human 
terms.  The  action  of  Hamlet  upon  the  world  about  him  is  the 
action  of  the  poet  upon  experience.  All  sensible  things  he 
informs  with  human  beauty,  universalizes  the  detail  of  what- 
ever category,  and  isolates  in  a  given  complex  its  kernel  of 
psychologic  law.  The  latter  function  is  where  Hamlet  excels, 
and  it  is  essentially  the  function  of  the  poet  who  is  also  a 
dramatist.  It  is  the  feature  wherein  Shakespeare  most  excels 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  To  read  his  plays  in  the 
order  of  their  writing  is  to  watch  the  tightening  of  his  intellec- 
tual hold  upon  his  subject.  Where  his  early  contemporaries 
stare  and  fumble,  he  sees  and  places.  From  the  first  he  is 
careless  about  praising  or  blaming.  His  passion  is  the  drama- 
tist's, which  is  for  understanding.  It  is  also  Hamlet's.  The 
first  crisis  of  his  Ufe,  at  which  we  assist,  awakens  it,  and 
henceforth  it  supersedes  every  interest,  and  an  act  is  trans- 
formed for  him  into  a  psychological  problem.  Its  solution 
alone  is  peremptory.  For  while  the  act  is  his,  the  psycho- 
logic problem  is  mankind's.  He  does  not  solve  it,  but  he 
succeeds  in  stating  it,  which  solves  his  debt  not  so  much 
to  his  father  as  to  humanity.  It  is  his  recognition  of  the 
greater  parenthood,  the  greater  responsibility,  that  makes 
Hamlet  the  representative  of  the  most  majestic  attribute  of 
the  children  of  Shakespeare;  their  indiflFerence,  in  the 
crises  of  their  lives,  alike  to  the  immemorial  mandate  of 
custom  and  to  the  brief  authority  of  the  latest  creed;  their 
passion  for  understanding  instead  of  for  obeying,  and, 
under  the  worst  blows  of  fate,  their  incapacity  to  recant. 
August  in  the  imaginative  splendor  of  their  lives,  they  are 
not  less  so  in  their  unregretful  leave-taking,  the  termina- 
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tkm  for  them  of  ezistenoe,  but  not  of  their  challenge  of  it. 
That  is  their  inauguration  of  the  modem  wori<L 
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There  is  still  another  sovereign  influence  that  interpene- 
trates this  very  sublimity  of  Shakespeare's  cmicept  of  life  as 
feeling  informs  the  lineaments  of  a  countenance.  I  mean 
his  benignity. 

The  benignity  of  Shakespeare  is  like  no  other,  unless 
it  be  that  of  Nature  herself.  Like  hers,  it  is  now  an  enkind- 
ling warmth,  a  fragrance,  and  a  blocxn;  now  a  suffusiixi,  a 
stillness,  a  motion  in  the  air.  Like  hers  it  is  compatible  with 
moments  of  fury,  of  utmost  violence  and  the  lashings  of  a 
sort  of  savage  scorn  of  man,  and  like  hers  it  persists  beneath 
these  moments  and  is  less  extinguished  by  them  than  it  is 
heightened.  For  these  are  the  irresistible  reactions  of  a 
temper  instinctively,  positively  and  actively  benign,  to  what- 
ever outrages  benignity.  Like  Nature's,  it  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  obliteration  of  all  distinction  in  human  values 
that  is  symptomatic  of  the  new  casuistry  that  levels  results  by 
professing  to  discover  an  ultimate  identity  in  all  motives. 
So  far  from  flattering  humanity,  Shakespeare's  record  would 
be,  at  certain  moments,  intolerable  but  for  this  settled  un- 
alterable benignity  that  sustains  us  even  as  the  favoring  in- 
fluences of  Nature  have  hitherto  sustained  man  in  his  struggle 
with  the  adverse  elements. 

The  streams  that  feed  this  benignity  are  many,  but  there 
is  one  that  winds  through  every  landscape  to  reflect  in  it 
some  fragment,  some  detail  of  the  living  earth,  in  a  way 
that  is  deeply  and  exquisitely  English. 

On  her  great  venture,  Man, 

Earth  gazes,  as  her  fingers  touch  his  breast  .  .  . 

In  conceiving  this  striking  figure  Meredith  may  well  have 
been  prompted  by  Shakespeare,  whose  conceiving  bosom  is 
never  unconscious  of  that  supreme  touch.  The  earth,  in  her 
varied  aspects  and  fortunes,  is  entwined  in  the  very  fabric  of 
the  plays.  None  of  them  so  monumental  but  some  blossom- 
ing spray  of  her's  is  flung  across  its  steeps,  some  leaf  clings 
to  its  walls  or  flower  sprouts  in  the  crannies  to  remind  us  of 
the  mysterious  constant  flow  of  that  tide  that  spells  spring  to 
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the  earth  and  hope  to  the  withered  heart  of  man.  She  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  very  being  of  his  men  and  women,  builds 
them  up  before  us  and  interprets  them  to  us  and  their  passions 
and  destinies,  and  is  constantly  there  not  as  the  background 
but  rather  as  the  witness  of  all  their  action.  For  Shakespeare 
there  is  no  dualism  between  the  earth  and  man;  he  will  in- 
terpret either  of  them  in  terms  of  the  other.  "  Violets  dim  " 
are  "  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes,  or  Cytherea's 
breath  " ;  winter's  bared  boughs  are  "  ruined  choirs,"  and 
he  wiU  translate  us  into  the  intense  and  subtle  loveliness  of 
an  Italian  summer  night,  on  the  wings  of  Greek  myths, 
themselves  the  bodying  forth  of  Nature's  forces  and  inspired 
at  her  perennial  font  of  fresh  and  tender  beauty.  For  if  it 
was  the  age  that  led  Shakespeare  to  Greek  m3i;hology,  it 
was  Nature  that  gave  him  the  freedom  of  it.  Into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  Hamlet's  spiritual  suffering  some  memory  of  the 
"  cheerful  gods  of  Greece  "  carries  a  gleam  of  grace,  a  fresher, 
purer  breath  from  the  dawn-tinted  peaks  of  Attic  poetry,  to 
relieve,  as  they  pass,  the  close  and  stagnant  air  of  the  un- 
weeded  garden  where  he  languishes.  "  Mercury,  new 
lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill "  is  only  another  image  of 
that  Nature  whose  humble  flowers,  plucked  from  an  En- 
glish wayside,  fill  the  hands  and  strew  the  grave  of  Ophelia. 
But  *'  the  womb  unmeasurable  and  infinite  breast "  of  the 
Earth  is  the  source  where  most  often  he  seeks  the  sjmibols  of 
men's  spiritual  attributes  and  fortunes.  Man's  ingratitude 
bites  nearer  than  the  "  winter's  wind  " ;  his  bounty  is  ''  an 
autmnn  that  grew  the  more  by  reaping  " ;  first  love  is  "  a 
violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,"  youth  itself  a  "  liquid 
dew."  More  subtle  is  the  murmur  of  Nature's  eternal  com- 
mentary, the  undertone  to  the  brief  poignant  cries  of  man's 
suffering  or  joy.  Mingling  with  the  last  farewells  of  lovers 
we  catch  the  clear  note  of  the  lark  beating  the  "  vaulty 
heaven  "  where  day  breaks  to  usher  in  more  than  their  part- 
ing. The  old  familiar  voices  of  the  night,  "  the  owl's  scream 
and  the  cricket's  cry,"  strike  to  the  guilty  ear  of  murder  the 
kneU  of  all  familiar  innocent  sounds.  The  "  sheets  of  fire  " 
and  "  bursts  of  horrid  thunder,"  the  "  groans  of  roaring  wind 
and  rain  "  that  sweep  the  naked  heath  where  old  age  runs 
unbonneted  before  the  blast,  carry  Nature  forward  in  the 
supreme  scene  of  all  tragedy  to  take  her  part  in  the  dia- 
logue in  trumpet-tones  and  awe  us  with  the  mysterious 
paradox  of  her  double  role  of  ruthless  accomplice  and  in- 
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exorable  judge  of  man's  cruelty  to  man.  To  Shakespeare's 
ear,  the  pulse  of  her  raster  rhythms  throbs  through  the 
darkest  moments  of  human  destiny.  The  hasty  fortunes  of 
men  are  strung  upon  the  endless  chain  of  the  recurring 
miracle  of  the  dawn  and  the  consummation  of  day,  and  even 
while  we  hold  our  breath  in  suspense  as  we  watch  in  indi- 
vidual man  the  rising  consciousness  of  the  world  play  its 
winning  or  its  losing  game  with  blind  circumstance,  we  are 
aware  that  Nature  is  setting  her  stage  for  new  and  greater 
performances.  Indeed,  the  pity  and  tenderness  which 
Shakespeare  evokes  beyond  any  other  tragedian  for  life's 
victims  would  he  intolerable, — for  him  as  well  as  for  us, — 
without  the  mitigation  of  that  cosmic  consciousness  wluch 
he  makes  us  share  with  him.  The  last  oblivion  comes  as  a 
refuge  to  tortured  Lear,  but  we  who  watch  his  passing  know 
that  Nature,  though  she  records,  will  not  heed  his  prayer 
that  she  crack  her  moulds  and  '*  all  germens  spill  at  once 
that  make  ungrateful  man."  For  the  imaginative  grandeur 
of  Lear,  the  uses  to  which  he  put  his  own  adversity.  Nature 
will  not  permit  to  be  lost  in  her  vast  economy,  nor  in  his 
who  was  her  instrument.  Shakespeare  sees  man  not  as  a 
private  person  only,  with  his  freight  of  sorrow  or  joy,  but 
as  an  eternal  creature  who  shares  the  glory  and  retu^  or 
forwards  the  fortunes  of  the  race. 

And  if  the  fine  detail  and  the  vaster  cosmic  aspects  of 
Nature  breathe  into  Shakespeare's  world  the  fragrance  of 
an  incomparable  benignity,  ner  touch  upon  his  genius  sets 
free  there  also  the  flow  of  her  deeper  sagacity,  her  slow 
unalterable  preferences,  her  equally  slow  but  inexorable  re- 
jections, her  eternal  distinctions.  It  was  because  his  steps 
are  charted  by  her  compass  that  Shakespeare  "  kept  at  all 
times  to  the  highroad  of  life."  For  that  hi^iroad  is,  in  the 
end,  of  Nature's  own  building.  It  is  capable  of  infinite  pro- 
longing, but  its  direction  is  set  once  for  all.  The  trend  of 
civilization  indicates  the  polarization  of  the  instincts  for  order 
and  progress,  and  for  emphasizing  distinctions  and  assuring 
their  maintenance.  This  is  the  reason,  the  sole  one,  why 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  action  always  lies  within  the  clear- 
ings effected  by  law  within  the  jimgle  of  primitive  appetite. 
For  there,  his  instinct  told  him,  lie  also  the  central  obstacles 
that  beset  man's  progress  on  the  road  of  Nature's  advance. 
He  never  Was  infected  with  the  timidities  and  terrors  of  para- 
doxical and  perverted  natures  that  balk  at  the  familiar  and 
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normal  as  primitive  minds  balk  at  the  new  and  strange.  In 
an  age  of  moral  confusions,  of  unbridled  license  in  experi- 
mentation in  every  field  of  human  passion,  Shakespeare 
left  it  to  others  to  explore  the  mere  heresies,  the  mere  re- 
volts, the  mere  relapses,  perversions,  of  contemporary  thought 
and  feeling.  He  is  not  troubled  to  expose  their  fallacies; 
he  is  simply  absorbed  in  the  great  and  lasting  human  preoc- 
cupations. He  perceives  the  institutions  and  accepted  rela- 
tionships of  civilized  life  in  perspective,  as  the  deep  channels 
wrought  by  Natiu-e  herself  down  the  course  of  the  ages,  the 
channels  that  gather  and  preserve  the  various  streams,  flow- 
ing from  the  great  watersheds  of  experience,  of  the  spiritual 
intelligence  in  men,  until  that  day  when,  in  the  words  of 
Prospero, 

their  understanding 

Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores 

That  now  He  foul  and  muddy. 

This  it  is  that  gives,  I  believe,  such  strength  and  sweetness 
and  rest  to  what  Shakespeare  has  to  tell  of  the  human  story. 
His  constructive  action  in  the  moral  consciousness  is  never 
built  on  subversions.  He  drives  our  acquiescences  deeper 
and  lifts  into  a  purer  ether  the  summits  whither,  for  ages, 
men's  eyes  have  turned  for  inspiration.  None,  indeed,  has 
castigated  more  ruthlessly  than  he  the  abuses,  the  unjustified 
pretensions,  of  rank  and  office,  of  **  damned  custom ''  and 
"  brief  authority."  But  through  their  temporary  aspects 
his  vision  pierces  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  sees  them  as 
they  are,— 85  all  things  human  are,— Janus-f aced,  and  reads 
them  not  by  the  obscure  brute  crouching  in  the  night  of  the 
past,  but  by  the  godlike  features  of  the  face  turned  toward 
the  future  and  mantled  with  the  rising  hues  of  the  dawn. 
The  whole  vast  fabric  of  his  work  flings  wider  and  delves 
deeper  the  fundamental  human  distinction,  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  He  is  just  toward  evil.  He  deprives 
it  of  no  moiety  of  its  excuses,  but  he  does  not,  like  so  many  of 
his,  and  our,  contemporaries,  flatter  it.  The  clearest-eyed  of 
his  characters  are  the  least  ambiguous  in  their  challenge  of 
evil,  whether  to  define  it  as  intelligences  or,  as  moral  agents, 
to  destroy  it.  The  personages  of  his  world  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  vindication  of  the  moral  law,  will  bend  all  their 
energies  to  understanding  evil,  in  whatever  quarter  it  may 
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appear,  but  this  is  not  to  compound  with  it,  but  the  more 
absolutely  to  master  it.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  they 
forgive  it. 

in 

Shakespeare's  Influence,  then,  means  to  me  not  that  of  a 
system,  nor  a  scheme  of  action ;  not  even  a  point  of  view.  It 
means  nothing  else  than  the  Influence  of  the  Great  Individ- 
ual. And  in  this  most  catholic  of  aU  influences  he  is  also  the 
most  English.  For  the  individual  has  been  Englimd's  su- 
preme gift  to  the  world  of  politics,  and  to  the  province  of 
political  philosophy.  It  is  with  a  sort  of  inevitability,  it  is 
in  accordance  with  Nature,  that  English  poetical  genius 
should  carry  forward  this  gift  into  its  consummation  in  the 
world  of  human  personality. 

The  present  hour,  more  than  any  that  has  struck  for  the 
race,  calls  us  to  heed  this  central  fact  in  the  spiritual  leading 
of  Shakespeare:  its  emphasis  on  the  individual.  Now,  as 
never  before,  civilized  man  feels 

his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack, 
And  his  rapt  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  plows  air. 

Of  that  uncharted  world  on  whose  brink  he  now  hovers,  he 
knows  nothing,  save  that  its  possibUities  for  good  and  evil  are 
infinite.  The  fiu*y  of  the  storm  he  has  traversed  has  torn 
from  him  all  the  "  lendings  '*  of  his  nature,  has  stripped  him 
of  the  newest  as  of  the  oldest  of  his  creeds :  it  has  set  free  our 
love  and  loyalty  and  faith  to  return  to  their  only  and  last 
source  and  object,  individual  man. 

Toward  him  we  are  carried,  irresistibly,  by  Shakespeare's 
Influence.  Himian  life,  the  very  himian  body,  was  infinitely 
beautiful  and  sacred  to  him.  He  considered  with  anguish 
its  fragility,  and  spared  neither  himself  nor  us  what  is  in- 
tolerable, what  is  unprophetic,  in  its  passing.  On  man  he 
lavished  the  inexhaustible  store  of  his  tenderness,  for  in  man 
he  saw  not  only  the  paragon  of  animals,  but  the  vessel  of 
imagination,  not  only  the  wonder,  but  the  hope,  of  the  world. 
Upon  him  he  showered  all  the  grace  of  life,  and  on  his  shoul- 
ders he  laid  the  load  of  its  responsibilities.  To  the  refining 
of  man's  natiu*e  he  brought  all  the  purity  of  his  passion,  and 
all  the  power  of  his  intelligence  to  the  understanding  of  him. 
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To  understand  him,  early  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life.  It  is  the  cue  that  leads  him  through  the  maze  of  his 
comic  and  tragic  world;  it  is  embodied  in  all  his  great  crea- 
tions ;  their  sole  conception  of  possession,  whether  of  men  or 
things,  is  to  understand  them. 

To  understand.  The  presence  of  Shakespeare  amongst 
us  enjoins  this  supreme  obligation,  and  points  us  the  way  to 
its  discharge.  From  the  beginning  his  gaze  was  rivetted,  his 
allegiance  fixed,  on  man,  the  individual.  Always  that  touch 
of  Nature's  on  his  breast  gave  him  free  and  patient  thoughts, 
free  from  the  itch  of  novelty,  from  the  icy  rage  of  fanaticism, 
from  the  snare  of  paradox.  From  the  beginning,  and  in 
storm  and  sun,  he  trod  the  path  of  Nature,  and  at  the  end  it 
was  before  her  vast  perspective  that  he  stood  in  prophetic 
reflection.  Thence,  we  too  may  perceive  the  cloud-capp'd 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples  of  the  new 
world  of  the  greatly  imaginative,  if  we  heed  the  whisper: 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd 
But  to  fine  issues. 

F.  V.  Keys. 


MORNING  IN  THE  ALAMEDA 

(San  Lds  Potost) 
BY  QBACE  WAJfABTi  CONKUMG 


Tiptoeing  through  the  Alameda 

You  woiBd  catch  the  music  of  mocking-birds  in  your  bands 

As  it  dripped  from  the  trees ; 

And  peering  sidelong  up,  you  would  see  the  dome  of  £1  Carmen 

Rock  and  sway  among  the  whirling  pigeons 

Like  a  moored  balloon. 

With  the  locusts  and  magnolias  at  the  moment  of  their  flowering. 

How  the  purple-blue  tiles  of  the  dome  would  glitter  and  tritunph. 

Looking  glonously  downward  through  blown  white  petals, 

As  though  a  peacock  should  balance  himself  upon  the  topmost  bougji 

of  Spring 1 
You  would  move  softly  that  you  might  think  the  thoughts  of  roses. 
You  would  be  planning  to  cariy  the  silence  home, 
When  the  flashing  Carmen  bells  would  blur  the  air 
With  brazen  syllables. 
And  the  lettuce-vendor's  three  green  parrots 
Would  scream  as  though  the  Alameda  were  a  jungle. 

All  this  I  tell  you,  qutrida,  that  you  may  some  day  go 
To  see  for  yourself. 

You  would  converse  with  the  parrots  in  Spanish, 

And  Luisa  would  sell  you  a  head  of  fresh  romaine ; 

Luisa  who  so  loved  her  well-wom  joke, 

"  The  Seiiora  is  all  in  white  to-day !    And  her  little  dog,  he  is  in  white, 

tool" 
And  you  would  eat  your  lettuce,  leaf  by  leaf  as  the  Indians  do, 
Sitting  on  the  stone  bench  beside  the  fountain. 
Maybe  you  would  watch  a  humming-bird  lose  himself  in  a  banana 

blossom. 
Or  help  young  Pancho  count  His  basketful  of  snails — 
All  of  last  night's  adventurous  snails  collected  from  the  wet  rose-trees. 
There  would  pass  Jose  or  Manuel  on  the  way  to  market 
With  a  tray  of  mangoes. 

Or  Juan  the  cargador,  diewing  his  bit  of  sugar-cane  for  breakfast : 
Somewhere  a  voice  would  call 
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Hasta  maHanal 

And  the  silence  would  come  flooding  back 

Under  the  trees. 

All  this  would  be  in  April,  querida  mia. 

In  April,  of  an  early  morning. 

But  if  Luisa  is  gone,  with  her  hundred  emerald  lettuces, 

If  the  companionable  parrots  are  not  there. 

If  the  swarming  brown  soldiers  of  the  revolution  have  cut  down  the 

rose-trees. 
And  the  desert  has  crept  back  to  lay  an  obliterating  hand  on  the 

Alameda, 
How  much  more  should  be  crowded  into  this  poem  I 
I  have  not  told  you  of  the  wet  red  earth, 
The  velvet  gloom  of  cjrpress  trees. 
The  moons  of  cape-jasmine 
Lighting  the  rich  shade  I 

If  you  are  never  to  hear  the  mocking-birds  at  daybreak 
Whistling  in  the  magnolias. 
Or  see  the  roses  tremble  at  the  violent  bells. 

All  the  more  need  to  give  you  my  memories  of  this  old-world  garden. 
From  the  peacock  dome  of  Girmen  to  the  least  bougainvillea  petal  I 
You  shall  think  of  it  lovingly  and  in  detail. 
You  shall  remember  it  in  dreams, 
As  a  place  of  amazing  dragon-flies. 
And  of  acrobatic  beetles  dipped  in  silver. 
Where  roses  are  a  state  of  being. 
And  butterflies,  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
And  even  the  snails  know  Spanish. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 


VENICE  AT  WAR 


BT  OEETKimE  SLA.UGHTEB 


Wind  in  the  com,  a  tangle  of  clover  under  the  fruit-trees, 
fragrance  of  new-mown  hay — yet  I  am  in  Venice.  Five 
aeroplanes  just  now  went  sailing  above  me,  one  of  them  so 
close  that  its  rumble  was  deafening,  and  the  blackbirds 
stopped  their  songs  and  flew  away  in  a  cloud  darkening  the 
sky.  Imperceptibly  daylight  has  changed  to  moonlight.  The 
dense-roofed  aisles  of  grapevine  that  stretch  throu^  the 
orchard  are  deep  and  cool  and  silent. 

Beyond  the  orchard  and  the  gardens  is  the  house — an 
ancient  grey  and  green  Giudecca  palace  over  whose  portico 
and  tiled  wings  neglected  vines  climb  at  random  while  fig^ 
trees  and  oleanders  lean  against  its  walls.  Weather-beaten 
statues  mount  the  gateposts,  and  rose-trees  bloom  in  such 
richness  of  color  as  to  merit  the  proud  epithet  "  Venetian." 

In  front,  the  old  house  faces  the  city.  The  windows  of 
the  chapel  in  which  the  padrona's  great-aunt  was  married 
frames  in  a  picture  of  the  Salute,  its  towers  piled  like  masses 
of  cloud  above  the  dark  green  of  its  cypress-trees.  The  placid 
waters  of  the  broad  canal  are  stirred  to  turbulence  when  the 
boats  move  in  and  out. 

To-night,  everyone  says,  there  will  be  an  air  raid. 
Twenty-four  hours  ago  the  Italian  fleet  bombarded  Pota 
from  sea  and  air  and  if  the  weather  holds  it  is  time  to  look 
for  retaliation.  Yet  to-night  is  not  diflferent  from  how  many 
other  nights  that  have  come  and  gone  and  left  Venice  safe 
as  if  by  miracle  1 

For  there  is  never  a  clear  moonlight  night  that  is  not 
tense  with  expectation  and  charged  with  memories.  Moon- 
light in  Venice  has  a  new  connotation.  The  war,  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  nature,  has  transformed  the  Venice  moon 
from  a  standard  of  popular  romance  into  an  evil  portent,  a 
thing  of  terror  to  the  fearful  and  a  challenge  to  the  courage 
of  the  strong.    "  That  crescent  moon,"  said  a  young  Venetian 
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soldier,  **  has  only  one  meaning  left.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Turk." 

Night  after  night  we  have  stood  on  our  balcony  and 
looked  at  Venice  lying  still  and  white  or  delicately  colored 
between  the  sea  and  sky.  She  is  fantastic,  like  her  winged 
lion;  unsubstantial,  like  the  reflections  in  the  water  into  which 
aU  of  her  corporeal  existence  is  absorbed  to  disappear  in 
shadow. 

Yet  nowhere  along  the  outer  rim  of  battle  are  the  realities 
of  war  more  grim  and  vital  than  in  this  city  of  enchantment. 
Nowhere  have  the  problems  of  existence  become  more  primi- 
tive. Nowhere  do  the  waves  of  hope  and  fear  drive  more 
swiftly  home. 

Night  after  night  as  we  have  hung  over  the  marble  railing, 
losing  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  labor  in  the  loveliness  of  Ven- 
ice, we  have  seen  the  sky  burst  into  flashes  of  flame,  while  the 
great  stone  house  shook  to  its  foundations  and  the  window- 
panes  rattled  in  their  frames  and  the  thunder  of  bombs 
clashed  and  reverberated  through  the  lagoons.  And  for  days 
and  nights  the  roaring  of  the  guns  was  never  silenced  except 
now  and  then  by  the  hoarse  grumble  of  a  Caproni.  If  it  was 
silent  on  the  Piave,  the  guns  thundered  from  Monte  Belluno 
or  the  Grappa  or  the  Plateau  of  Asiago.  Or  they  sounded 
along  the  entire  line,  from  where  the  blue  hills  seem  to  drop 
into  the  sea,  over  the  roofs  and  campaniles  of  the  long  city 
to  its  furthest  end  where,  at  every  shot,  they  flashed  against 
the  sky  and  we  knew  that  they  were  perilously  near. 


Ever  since  the  Third  Army  made  its  stand  on  the 
Venice  has  been  the  advanced  post  among  the  cities  of  Italy. 
The  concentration  in  her  maritime  zone^  the  marine,  t^ 
military,  and  the  aviation  service  determines  the  character 
of  her  defense  and  gives  it  an  expression  as  unique  as  Venice 
herself.  We  are  wrong  if  we  think  of  her  as  a  hoarded  treas- 
ure set  apart  to  be  guarded  for  the  world.  She  is  a  living  cen- 
tre of  the  enterprise.  She  is  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  high 
achievement,  as  if  the  blood  of  the  Doges  were  still  active 
in  her  veins.  And,  indeed,  she  retains  in  no  small  degree 
the  independence  of  her  age  of  glory.  The  history  of  Venice 
is  not  yet  closed. 

The  Venetian  Republic  defied  both  Church  and  Empire 
and  held  back  the  Orient.  To-day  Venice  is  exposed  on 
three  sides  to  the  enemy.    Her  opportunity  is  three-fold  like 
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her  danger.  London  has  nothing  to  fear  on  land  nor  Paris 
on  the  sea.  But  Venice,  ever  since  Caporetto,  has  been  open 
to  attack  by  air  and  sea  and  land.  She  has  had  need  of  the 
patience  and  strong  courage  that  built  the  city  of  the  lagoons 
in  defiance  of  all  the  elements.  (For  her  waters  are  not 
always  placid.  She  can  be  struck  by  storms  as  fierce  as  any 
that  ever  battered  our  New  England  coast. )  And  her  ancient 
qualities  have  not  failed  her.  "  We  are  proud,"  said  a  re- 
cipient of  the  city's  honors,  "  we  are  proud  to  receive  this 
banner  because  it  comes  from  Venice,  whose  courage  has  been 
our  inspiration,  whose  high<minded  purpose  has  been  our 
strength." 

That  Venice,  of  all  cities,  should  hold  this  place  of  respon- 
sibihty  and  danger  has  been  a  circumstance  of  no  slight  im- 
portance in  its  effect  not  alone  upon  the  world's  sympathy 
but  also  upon  the  morale  of  the  Italian  army.  A  people  who 
could  be  so  stirred,  so  drawn  together  into  unity  of  action  by 
the  words  of  a  poet  could  not  fail  to  be  moved  to  utmost 
effort  by  the  peril  of  the  fairest  of  Italian  cities.  Venetian 
painters,  it  has  been  noted,  placed  their  scenes  of  Paradise 
in  Venetian  streets.  In  the  young  Italians,  who  have  saved 
her  and  are  saving  Italy,  the  love  of  beauty  is  still  aUve. 
Their  fantasy  is  energetic;  and  to  them  the  cul  of  the  Vene- 
tian guard  sounding  from  the  housetops  every  hour  of  every 
night  {All'aria-buona  gtutrdial)  has  become  a  call  to  their 
chivalry  as  imperious  as  the  summons  to  the  Knight  at  Arms 
to  protect  the  Queen  of  the  Castle  Perilous.  "  We  are  the 
defense  of  Venice,"  said  the  boyish  officer  of  a  battery.  "  It 
is  a  god-forsaken,  lonely  spot  where  we  are,  and  we  long  to 
be  in  action.  But  what  could  one  ask  for?  We  are  the  de- 
fense of  Venice."    And  the  native  pride  was  in  his  voice. 

But  Venice,  fragile  and  exquisite  as  she  looks  under  the 
threat  of  guns,  cannot  be  hkened  to  anything  helpless  and 
inert,  were  it  the  most  beautiful  of  women.  Hear  what  they 
say,  read  the  songs  and  poems  they  write  about  her,  and  you 
will  find  that  to  her  defenders  she  is  a  fountain  of  courage. 
They  exalt  her  because  she  appeals  to  then-  imagination.  But 
still  more  they  exalt  her  because,  standing  as  she  does  on  the 
verge  of  the  conflict,  she  participates  with  quick  sympathy 
in  their  actions.  Those  daring  exploits  which  go  far  to  con- 
sole the  Italian  for  the  necessity  of  war  become  a  part  of  her 
actual  life.  Every  deed  of  valor  is  her  intimate  concern. 
The  httle  fleet  that  emboldened  its  way  into  the  inner  harbor 
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of  Bucari  was  sure  of  its  reward  in  her  enthusiasm.  Young 
Rizzo  became  as  one  of  her  own  when,  having  slipped  out 
one  evening  on  his  armed  motor-boat,  he  encountered  the 
Austrian  fleet  in  open  sea,  ran  in  between  two  dreadnoughts, 
drove  a  torpedo  into  each  of  them,  and  returned  a  hero.  The 
scene  of  Pellegrini's  bravery  was  close  and  vivid  to  the  Vene- 
tians, as  if  enacted  in  their  sight.  That  Venice  is  wedded 
to  the  Adriatic  is  not  all  a  myth. 

D'Annunzio  flew  over  Venice  with  the  Sereimsima  on 
their  way  to  Vienna  where  they  carried  weapons  as  powerful 
as  bombs.  The  message  which  the  poet  dropped  as  they  re- 
turned contains  a  universal  sentiment : 

"  The  Serenissima,  after  having  carried  the  sign  of  the 
Lion,  forever  propitious,  into  the  sky  of  Vienna,  throws  down 
a  greeting  of  love  and  pride  to  Venice  the  Beautiful,  who,  in 
all  the  long  flight  between  wing  and  wing,  was  seen  smiling, 
protectress  adorable.'* 

We  never  knew  this  city  of  Venice  until  now.  When  we 
came  to  her  as  tourists  we  misjudged  her.  We  saw  only  a 
superficial  covering  that  gave  no  indication  of  her  inner  fife. 

We  came  to  Venice  in  the  old  days  in  search  of  a  city  of 
carnival.  We  watched  her  conscious  effort  to  be  gay,  and 
we  smiled  or  we  pitied,  and  in  either  case  we  moralized  upon 
her  decay.  She  who  had  taught  the  world  what  it  means  to 
live  grandly;  she  whose  statesmen  had  been  sages  and  her 
merchants  nobles  of  high-hearted  courage;  she  who,  next 
to  Athens,  had  made  the  bravest  strokes  for  human  freedom, 
standing  alone  against  the  world;  she  was  reduced  to  the 
empty  show  of  her  former  self.  And  we  turned  away  from 
her  present  life  and  sought  out  her  treasures  of  art  and  re- 
peopled  her  carved  palaces  with  scenes  from  Veronese's 
pageants  or  the  records  of  Canaletto  and  Carpaccio. 

To-day  the  visitor  who  may  have  gained  permission  to 
enter  Venice  for  a  day  will  moralize  no  less,  but  his  reflec- 
tions will  take  another  turn.  He  will  comment  first  of  all 
upon  the  pathetic  changes  the  war  has  wrought.  He  wiD 
look  for  deserted  streets  and  houses  and  he  will  find  them, 
and  their  desolation  will  be  the  more  complete  because  so 
much  remains  of  the  old  familiar  scene.  Orange  and  russet 
sails  still  creep  toward  him  as  he  stands  in  the  Piazzetta,  the 
black  gondolas  bend  their  tall  prows  as  gracefully  as  before. 
Great  hulks  of  boats  come  by  with  pale  blue  virgins  or  yellow 
lions  painted  on  the  bow,  laden  with  fruit  and  vegetables — 
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ahining  tomatoes  pUed  high  in  pyramids  with  baskets  of  figs 
and  peaches  and  apricots.  The  domes  and  turrets  of  Saint 
Mark's  still  pierce  the  blue  and  the  Sansovino  library  is  un- 
touched. The  Campanile  rises  in  its  fonner  majesty  above 
him,  though  the  Loggetta  is  hidden  and  the  golden  angel  at 
the  apex  is  covered  with  white  cotton  cloth.  He  will  regret 
the  hidden  columns  and  supporting  bases  of  the  Doge's 
Palace,  and  he  wiU  sigh  for  a  sight  of  the  Porta  della  Carta 
no  less  than  for  the  fat^ade  of  the  cathedral.  But  he  will 
marvel  that  the  dignity  of  the  great  square  is  in  no  way  les- 
sened uid  the  colors  of  the  Palazzo  will  seem  more  exquisite 
than  before. 

In  the  Piazza  at  certain  hours  the  gonfalone  of  San 
Marco  still  waves  its  gold  embroidered  lion  between  the  flags 
of  Italy,  while  the  military  band  plays  and  the  pigeons  fly 
about  and  bare-headed  girls  in  their  black,  long-fringed 
shawls  wander  as  in  the  old  days  among  the  crowd.  Only, 
now  it  is  a  crowd  of  men  wearing  the  insignia  of  war.  Italian 
officers  in  their  trim  grey-green  uniforms,  their  collars  tipped 
with  one  bright  color  or  another,  mix  with  sailors  in  their 
middies  and  naval  officers  in  their  white  linen,  with  French- 
men in  their  blue  and  Englishmen  in  their  khaki.  The  Ber- 
saglieri  are  there  with  their  drooping  plumes,  the  tall  Alpini 
with  a  stiflF  feather  in  their  hats,  the  Arditi  with  their  coats 
cut  low  and  turned  back  for  greater  freedom,  the  Grenadiers 
whose  glory  is  to  have  been  always  at  the  post  of  greatest 
danger  and  to  have  been  destroyed,  re-formed,  and  destroyed 
again  many  times  since  the  war  began,  and  the  small  red- 
and-silver  collared  officers  of  the  Sardinian  brigade  whose 
deeds  of  heroism  will  go  down  in  history.  No  soldier  is  with- 
out the  Ave- pointed  star  on  his  collar — the  symbol  of  Italy  at 
war — and  the  stars  on  his  sleeve  indicate  the  rank  of  the 
officer.  On  special  days  the  scarlet  coat  of  the  Garibaldian 
completes  the  scene  of  changing  color  which  cannot  be  dulled 
by  piles  of  sandbags  nor  by  the  crude  wood  structure  that 
covers  the  facade  of  Saint  Mark's. 

But  the  visitor  goes  away  from  the  Piazza  and  passes 
long  rows  of  houses  closed  and  barred.  Streets  and  embank- 
ments are  all  but  deserted.  A  few  old  women  drag  their  feet 
through  the  silent  squares  whose  very  names  are  a  mockeiy; 
"  Shore  of  All  the  Saints,"  "Field  of  Saint  Mary  of  tiie 
Lily,"  "  Embankment  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Along  the  Grand 
Canal  Uie  hotels  have  become  hospitals;  their  convalescent 
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patients  in  blue  or  white  pajamas  throng  the  courtyards  and 
hang  from  the  windows  of  every  floor.  When  the  adjoining 
hospital  is  crowded  they  may  be  seen  hanging  out  over  the 
carved  lace  balcony  of  Desdemona's  Palace.  Heavy  barges 
of  soldiers  or  flat  boats  of  supplies  pass  slowly  by,  freight 
cars  towed  on  barges,  or  the  Red  Cross  steamer  coming  from 
the  front.  Or  an  oflScer's  shining  brass-trimmed  laimch  will 
come  tearing  through  the  canal  making  everything  else  give 
way,  or  a  hydroplane  may  dip  into  the  lagoon — a  great 
roimd-eyed,  stiff -tailed  fish  whose  head  divides  the  water  into 
white  wings  of  foam,  or  the  airship  brought  down  last  night 
may  be  dragged  along  for  all  to  see.  A  moment  later  and 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  in  view.  Long  files  of  women 
are  waiting  for  the  family  rations  at  a  free  soup  kitchen, 
swarms  of  ragged  children  are  cutting  their  feet  on  the  rough 
pavement  or  dragging  along  their  zoccoli,  impatient  groups 
of  sorry-looking  boys  and  girls  and  women  are  struggling 
for  a  turn  at  a  small  shop  where  tiny  portions  of  meat  or 
fish  are  dealt  out  to  them.  Small  youngsters  are  swimming 
in  the  dirty  canals  imder  the  very  sign  that  forbids  that  exer- 
cise. 

Unless  he  resembles  the  American  who  "  would  give  all 
of  Italy  for  one  story  of  the  Woolworth  building,"  the  visi- 
tor cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  palaces  were  never  so 
beautiful,  that  art  and  nature  have  their  way  together  in 
perfect  harmony.  But  the  price  of  that  beauty  is  too  great, 
he  will  say.  Venice  is  too  sad.  She  is  a  dead  city.  And 
perhaps  he  will  add:  "  After  all  why  should  she  hope  to  exist 
in  the  modem  world  except  as  a  relic?  Has  she  not  outlived 
her  time?" 

Such  reflections  are  nothing  better  than  the  shabbiest 
sentimentality.  To  prove  their  falsity  one  need  only  enumer- 
ate in  barest  outline  the  acts  of  unspectacular,  determined, 
wise  and  cautious  administration  by  which  the  city  has  met 
her  obligations  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  her  for- 
eign population  deserted  her,  her  ports  were  all  but  closed, 
her  industries  were  stifled  and  her  people  thrown  out  of  work. 
The  promptness  and  far-seeing  wisdom  with  which  the  Com- 
mune was  re-organized  for  the  emergency,  the  practical  suc- 
cess of  the  citizens'  committee  for  the  care  of  soldiers*  fami- 
lies, the  patient  carrying  out  of  complicated  plans, — ^these 
things  have  been  lost  sight  of  since  the  evacuation  of  a  part 
of  the  population  has  created  still  graver  problems. 
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Living  in  Venice  and  working  with  the  Venetians  one 
gets  below  the  surface  of  external  change  and  touches  per- 
manent realities,  until  what  seemed  a  change  becomes  a  reve- 
lation. One  comes  to  understand  that  the  hardships  of  war 
have  brought  to  light  the  real  character  of  Venice  and  re- 
moved the  false  impressions  of  other  days.  One  sees  her 
leaders,  men  of  high  position  and  women  of  noble  birth, 

I  descended  it  may  be  from  the  Doges,  working  in  cooperation 

I I  with  the  day-laborer  and  the  stranger,  nursing  in  hospitals, 
directing  ouvroirt, — stretching  out  one  hand  to  support  the 
soldier  at  the  front  and  the  other  to  care  for  his  family  at 
home.    One  sees  the  quahties  of  perseverance  and  foresight 

t|  which  made  the  Greater  Venice  lead  the  world  in  the  care 

n  of  her  citizens  and  their  answering  loyalty. 

In  the  task  of  caring  for  her  population  since  the  disaster 
of  Caporetto  the  American  Red  Cross  has  had  so  large  a 
share  that  its  officers  have  been  brought  into  close  relations 
with  the  people  for  whom  and  with  whom  they  have  worked. 
To  the  Venetians  the  American  Red  Cross  is  a  strong  friend 
who  came  at  the  moment  of  greatest  need  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  go  on  living,  to  renew  their  courage,  to  give  them 
back  their  schools  and  their  work-shops,  to  help  them  pro- 
vide food  and  clothing  for  their  people  and  thus  put  new 
life  into  families  whose  fathers  and  sons  and  brothers  are 
at  the  front.  The  gratitude  of  the  Venetians  to  America  is 
expressed  with  such  courtesy  and  sincerity  that  the  American 
recipient  finds  himself  loving  Venice  like  a  second  fatherland. 
Coming  from  America  to  Italy,  one  is  touched  by  the 
admiration  of  the  Italian  for  America.  "  America  is  always 
a  little  the  land  of  our  dreams  "  said  a  quiet -voiced  nun. 
Whereupon  the  children  in  her  charge  waved  their  American 
and  Italian  flags  and  shouted  lustily,  " Evviva  V America!" 
The  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  brought  into 
relief  a  sentiment  which  if  left  dormant  would  have  been  the 
wasting  of  a  precious  force.  Its  power  in  Italy  is  intensely 
personal  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in  the  best  sense  national. 
At  home  we  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  our  Red 
Cross  were  not  over-bureaucratic  and  lacking  something  of 
the  personal  sympathy  which  other  organizations  have  em- 
phasized. The  gratitude  of  Italy  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
is  wholly  personal,  as  its  work  has  been  personal  and  human. 
The  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  thousand  ways  and  places, 
from  the  darkest  house  in  tiie  narrowest  alley  to  tiie  office 
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of  the  Supreme  Command ;  from  the  regiment  of  Arditi  who 
tore  the  American  flag  in  shreds  and  wore  the  ribbons  as  mas- 
cots into  battle  to  the  resplendent  Admiral  and  his  retinue ; 
from  the  four-year-old  who  embroidered  the  crossed  flags 
and  sent  them  to  the  Signora  of  the  Red  Cross  because  there 
was  "  so  much  sugar  in  the  milk  she  sent  her "  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  who  visited  the  Red  Cross  home  for  sol- 
diers' children  at  the  Lido  and  sent  back  an  expression  of 
his  sovereign  pleasure  in  that  institution. 

Here,  it  must  be  remembered,  everything  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  war.  There  are  no  profiteers  as  there  are  no 
cowards  left  in  Venice.  Mothers  who  have  their  four  sons 
imder  arms;  yoimg  girls  who  tell  you  that  one  brother  is  a 
prisoner  in  Austria,  another  is  wounded  and  in  a  hospital, 
another  is  on  the  Grappa  and  another  on  the  Piave ;  children 
by  the  thousands  whose  fathers  are  fighting  or  are  mutilated 
or  "  lost  " ;  fathers  whose  sons  have  been  killed  (it  may  be  that 
one  of  them  is  at  this  moment  dying  in  a  hospital) ;  refugees 
from  the  invaded  territory  who  have  left  all  they  own  behind 
and  are  separated  from  their  families,  soldiers  on  leave  ex- 
hausted by  long  months,  their  wound-stripes  on  their  arms; 
sailors  who  will  start  out  to  court  death  at  sunset — one  spends 
the  day  with  these  people.  Their  tragedies  are  enacted  over 
and  over  in  one's  sight.  And  then  one  slips  away  from  the 
office  in  a  gondola,  around  corners  where  some  bit  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  or  a  glimpse  into  some  garden  or  pillared 
courtyard,  intrigues  the  eye ;  and  if  one  does  not  weep  when 
the  moment  of  relief  comes  it  is  because  of  the  endless  mys- 
tery and  variety  of  Venice — she  who  knows  storm  and  calm, 
can  be  sad  and  gay,  is  both  young  and  old,  fantastic  and 
real,  she  who  is  at  war  and  is  yet  at  peace. 

When  the  guns  were  roaring  in  the  great  offensive,  the 
concert  of  chamber  music  went  on  as  usual  in  the  Marcello 
Palace.  Four  soldiers  in  rough  uniforms  and  heavy  boots 
were  the  performers  while  the  audience  consisted  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  city,  the  Mayor  and  council,  generals  and  other 
high  officials,  who  sat  in  the  front  rows  of  chairs  and  other 
people  who  sat  behind  or  stood  up  for  two  hours  in  the  nar- 
row balcony  above.  Between  the  Beethoven  Serenata  and 
a  quartet  of  Debussy  the  War  Bulletin  was  read  aloud  by 
the  S  indie,  the  most  honored  man  in  Venice.  When  the  ap- 
plause had  ceased  the  music  went  on  serenely  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  cannon,  and  now  and  then  the  call  of  a 
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bargeman  in  the  Canal  below  or  the  sudden  whir  of  an  air- 
ship overhead. 

High-spirited  are  these  people.  A  well-known  countess, 
wife  of  a  Chief  Power,  explained  as  she  sat  amcmg  her  red 
brocades  that  she  had  just  been  having  the  room  done  over 
in  this  new  silk  damask.  She  bad  found  enough  at  Bevilac- 
qua's  (strange  to  say)  to  cover  the  table  and  the  window- 
seats  and  couches  and  all  the  chairs.  "  I  am  sick  of  the  way 
we  strip  our  rocnns  and  carry  things  away  for  safety,"  she 
said.  '  I  for  one  will  have  no  more  of  it.  I  am  having  my 
garden  trimmed  and  making  it  as  gruid  as  possible.  I  will 
set  my  house  in  order  and  if  the  Germans  come  they  shall 
know  I  did  not  expect  them." 

When  the  same  little  woman  was  told  that  another 
coimtess,  one  of  the  idle  few  who  have  come  back  to  play 
poker  with  a  few  idle  officers,  had  criticised  her  because  in 
her  high  position  she  gave  no  entertainments,  had  no  sense 
of  her  social  duties,  and  kept  her  big  hoiise  closed,  she  an- 
swered: "  Tell  her  that  on  the  day  the  war  is  over  I  will  cele- 
brate the  victory  with  an  open  house  of  which  even  she  will 
approve.  I  will  give  a  ball  at  which  she  will  find  every 
luxury  however  extravagant.  But  until  that  day  my  house 
is  closed  to  her." 

If  they  are  high  spirited  they  can  be  also  painstaking  and 
devoted.  Many  of  them,  as  the  countess  said,  have  emptied 
their  houses  and  sent  away  their  treasures.  But  their  empty 
houses  have  often  become  workshops  where  women  sit  and 
sew  under  the  Gothic  windows  making  clothes  for  soldiers 
and  their  families.  The  Opera  House,  too,  is  a  workshop. 
On  the  watery  square  where  gondolas  and  launches  once 
landed  the  gay  crowd,  barges  of  gray  shirts  or  unbleached 
muslin  knock  against  one  another.  There  is  no  splendor  of 
color  there.    There  is  only  patient,  unlovely  work. 

The  Venetians  are  not  a  people  to  bear  easily  the  loss  of 
pleasure  and  magnificence.  They  cannot  keep  at  high  ten- 
sion incessantly.  And  even  now  they  hold  a  celebration  at 
every  possible  excuse.  Heroes  are  decorated  in  the  Piazza. 
The  banner  of  the  city  is  blessed  in  Saint  Mark's  and  car- 
ried solemnly  across  the  square  to  be  bestowed  upon  Rizzo 
and  his  sailors ;  a  platform  has  been  raised  out  over  the  water, 
and  the  authorities  stand  there  to  see  the  little  boats  whirl 
by  strewn  with  oleander  blossoms  and  stirring  the  water  till 
the  gondolas  stand  on  end.     The  Patriarch  summons  the 
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people  into  Saint  Mark's;  a  catafalque  has  been  raised  be- 
tween groups  of  cannon;  mass  is  said  behind  the  railing  of 
the  High  Altar  whose  columns  boimd  in  burlap  resemble  the 
shrubs  of  a  northern  garden  in  their  winter  wrappings ;  and 
the  Patriarch  comes  down  to  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral,  under 
the  golden  dome,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  oflScers  of  the 
army  and  navy  delivers  a  patriotic  address  in  honor  of  those 
killed  in  battle.  The  guns  captured  from  the  Austrians  are 
exhibited  in  the  Public  Gardens.  A  ceremony  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  welcome  them,  after  which  the  great,  rosy  general 
of  the  Bersaglieri  is  kissed  by  another  giant  general  before 
the  crowd  and  ceremony  and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  unite 
together  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  Venetian. 

"  This  year,"  said  the  daily  paper,  "  the  feast  of  the  Re- 
demption did  not  occur — that  great  traditional  festival  when 
the  Church  of  the  Redentore  on  the  Giudecca  is  the  luminous 
centre  about  which  the  people  spread  like  a  vast  flower  of 
light,  when  the  broad  lagoon  is  a  mirror  for  thousands  of 
lanterns  and  bridges  of  boats  make  a  dry  highway  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  songs  rise  in  the  mystic  night.  This  year  the 
moonlight  was  perfect.  There  was  not  a  stir  in  the  air.  But 
instead  of  songs  rising  from  the  water  the  calls  of  the  night 
watchmen  echoed  to  the  clear  sky.  But  another  year,  when 
the  feast  comes  round  again,  songs  of  victory  will  ascend  and 
the  young  generation  will  be  crowned  with  fresh  laurel,  and 
the  Temple  that  was  raised  in  gratitude  for  liberation  from 
a  great  plague  will  resound  with  thanks  for  a  new  liberation, 
from  an  enemy  who  will  creep  with  a  snarl  into  his  lair  like 
a  beast  wounded  to  death.  And  then  the  Redeemer,  appear- 
ing in  a  vision,  will  rise  above  his  white  votive  temple  into 
the  sacred  spaces  to  pronounce  a  benediction  on  the  heads  of 
heroes." 

In  such  a  mood  do  these  people  endure  their  deprivations. 
For  with  all  their  fondness  for  adventure  they  are  able  to 
endure.  This  is  the  bright  side  of  that  easy-going  laissez- 
faire  which  according  to  tradition  is  a  large  ingredient  of  the 
air  of  Venice.  Patience  is  the  word  that  seems  to  span  the 
Venetian  character  from  good  to  ill.  It  comes  easily  to  the 
lips  of  every  lazy  workman  and  rises  with  the  sigh  of  every 
waiting  mother.  A  colonel  of  the  army  writes,  "  To  ac- 
complish any  good  thing,  not  patience,  but  abnegation  is 
required."  The  Venetian  knows  how  to  possess  his  soul  in 
patience.    He  is  showing  himself  capable  of  abnegation. 
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When  D'Annunzio  says,  '*  The  light  of  a  thousand  days 
of  victory  is  not  equal  to  the  light  of  one  day  of  resistance  " 
or  that  "  never  from  the  birth  of  Rome  to  the  baptism  in  the 
Piave  has  there  been  a  mightier  undertaking  than  ours,"  he 
is  speaking  the  general  thought  and  lending  reason  to  his 
boast  that  he  is  able  to  call  forth  the  song  that  is  in  the  mul- 
titude and  the  courage  that  they  breathe.  Yet  after  all  his 
boast  is  vain.  For  their  songs  and  their  courage  find  myriad 
expression  elsewhere  than  through  him. 

If,  however,  there  is  any  single  figure  who  represents  the 
temper  of  the  Venetians  it  is  that  of  the  poet-soldier  D'An- 
nunzio. A  native  of  the  Abbruzzi,  he  claims  Venice  as  the 
city  of  his  adoption.  And  Venice  accepts  him,  respecting 
the  present  impulse  of  his  genius  in  haughty  indifference  to 
his  philosophy  of  life.  There  are  other  poet-soldiers  in  the 
war-zone.  He  is  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  talented,  the 
most  powerful.  He  is  indefatigable,  inventive,  dominating. 
He  has  a  symbol  for  every  event  and  a  will  for  every  enter- 
prise. He  it  was  who  translated  MAS  (Motoscafi  Anti 
SummergibiU) '  into  Memento  Audere  Semper.  "  Let  others 
maintain,"  he  cries,  "  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  body's  sake. 
We  know  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  soul."  He  satisfies 
the  popular  craving  for  exalted  expression  and  artistic  form. 
And  above  all  he  is  fearless.  He  said  of  Italy:  "  Out  of  the 
ashes  of  all  the  idols  she  has  raised  up  the  Deity  of  her 
Genius."  It  might  be  said  with  equal  fitness  of  the  new 
D'Annunzio,  the  patriot  and  the  Venetian. 

But  there  are  certain  qualities  of  the  Venetian  character 
to  which  D'Annunzio  will  never  attain.  There  is,  however, 
a  true  son  of  Venice  who  is  at  once  native-bom  and  typically 
representative  of  the  spirit  he  inherits.  Giacomo  Bonj  lives 
in  Rome  where  his  work  long  since  called  him,  in  his  house 
on  the  Palatine  Hill,  between  the  garden  that  he  loves  and 
the  Roman  Forum  where  he  has  worked.  His  fine  head  is 
somewhat  bent  but  his  great  blue  eyes  glow  with  enthusiasm 
and  suppressed  passion.  His  body  is  broken  but  his  mind  is 
clear  and  his  soul  invincible.  He  lives  in  noble  isolation,  in 
proud  endurance,  and  in  calm  acceptance  of  the  great  fact 
of  life,  the  nearness  of  death.  Beside  him  is  the  Greek  marble 
he  has  recently  unearthed,  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  deli- 
cately modelled,  and  as  he  touches  it  tenderly  he  tells  you 
that  it  was  buried  imder  the  wreck  of  a  castle  of  the  Frangi- 
pani  destroyed  in  a  feud  with  a  Teutonic  baron.    "  Thus," 

'Motorboatg  against  Bubautiino. 
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he  adds,  **  did  G^nnan  barbarism  bury  in  ruins  this  Pheidian 
image  of  divine  intelligence." 

To  maintain  that  Boni  in  his  isolation  on  the  Palatine  is 
a  symbolic  figure  that  may  stand  for  the  Venetian  spirit  may 
seem  to  disregard  the  stirring  activities  of  Venice  at  war. 
But,  all  the  world  over,  the  war  has  but  tested  and  proved 
eternal  quaUties.  And  Boni  beside  his  image  of  divme  in- 
telligence has  in  him  the  tenacious  power  of  life  which  is  at 
the  inexhaustible  heart  of  Italy.  Venice  at  war  is  endowed 
with  the  same  indestructible  power.  The  spirit  of  Venice 
asserts,  as  of  old,  that  life  is  glorious  and  deatii  is  noble.  She 
is  striving  as  of  old  for  ideal  harmonies.  A  creative  energy 
supports  her, — that  lyric  force  which  was  her  empire's  glory, 
which  makes  endurable  the  suffering,  the  sacrifice  and  the 
pain,  and  in  the  end  will  sanctify  the  victory. 

Gertrude  Slaughter. 


NANCY  AND  HER  REFUGEES 

BY  MAEY   HUMPHBEY 


Nancy,  this  lovely  city  of  Lorraine,  very  old  and  royal 
and  beautiful  I 

Her  hilly  streets  are  narrow  and  short,  opening  at  either 
end  into  a  beautiful  place,  with  a  statue  or  fountain  to  remind 
you  that  some  noble  duke  loved  that  spot.  The  knockers  on 
the  carved  wooden  doors,  the  grills  of  garden  gates,  the  ex- 
quisite design  of  iron  balconies,  the  elaborate  sculpture  of 
the  triumphal  arches,  the  grinning  gargoyles  on  the  bishop's 
p^ace,  are  here  because  Rene  II  in  1477  and  Stanislas  in 
1750  loved  this  city,  and  ever  since,  people  have  delighted 
in  it.  The  thought  that  it  may  all  be  destroyed  makes  you 
want  to  linger,  to  touch  again  the  quaint  little  figures  in  a 
gate  Gringoire  must  have  peered  through,  to  read  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  black  marble  sarcophagi  of  the  royid  house 
of  Lorraine,  to  say  a  prayer  before  the  tiny  shrine  on  the 
comer  of  the  rue  de  Cheval  Blanc,  so  old  the  weather  has 
stained  it  rich  brown  and  worn  the  features  of  the  sainte  into 
empty  sweet  flatness.  For  Nancy  is  not  only  very  old  and 
fuU  of  history,  beautiful  with  the  best  of  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  art.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  all 
France,  the  pride  of  Lorraine,  the  envy  of  the  enemy. 

Now  the  war  is  coming  close  to  Nancy,  just  as  it  came 
close  and  closer  to  our  village  till  we  were  ordered  to  leave 
our  hospital.  The  order  has  gone  forth — the  several  thou- 
sand refugees  who  have  been  Uving  in  the  barracks  since  the 
first  hours  of  the  war,  the  frail,  tiie  young,  the  old,  all  the 
charges  of  the  city,  are  to  be  sent  away.  This  last  sacrifice 
must  be  made.  They  must  pack  a  few  bundles  and  march 
out  of  the  buildings  that  have  stood  for  home,  to  go  in  the 
bitter  cold  and  fog  wherever  the  paternal  government  shall 
decide.  And  the  prefet,  M.  Mirman,  one  of  the  great  souls 
of  France,  is  determined  that  they  shall  keep  the  spirit  of 
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Lorraine,  that  they  shall  carry  with  them  the  lares  and 
penates  of  her  shrine. 

There  is  something  very  impressive  and  glorious  about 
the  spirit  of  Nancy's  children — ^no  word  of  complaint,  no 
outbursts,  just  submission.  It  makes  you  feel  how  young 
America  is  in  the  discipline  of  war.  How  our  people  would 
rebel  and  call  public  meetings  of  protest  against  the  mayor's 
decision  1  Not  so  these  loyal  citizens.  If  France  can  be  saved 
only  by  sacrificing  this  lovely  Lorraine,  then  like  a  beau- 
tifiJ  martyr  they  offer  her,  all  they  have.  These  few  days 
have  taught  me  the  holy  nature  of  the  war,  that  love  of  coun- 
try means  more  than  family,  than  individual,  than  life  itself. 
When  a  people  rise  up  and  offer  what  the  people  hold  dear- 
est, the  home,  it  makes  life  take  on  a  new  meaning. 

Our  unit  had  offered  to  help  at  the  prefecture,  and  my 
work  was  making  out  the  cards  after  the  permits  to  leave 
the  city  had  been  issued.  The  head  of  the  family  is  listed 
first,  sometimes  it  is  only  a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  and  his 
address  in  Nancy,  or  in  one  of  the  outlying  towns  whose 
people  have  been  moving  rapidly  because  of  the  imminent 
danger.  Then  come  the  names  of  the  wife  and  all  the  chil- 
dren, often  an  old  grandparent,  more  often  still  some  little 
orphan,  a  refugee  from  the  first  days  of  the  war.  Lastly  the 
destination :  all  France  has  offered  hospitality — tiny  villages 
so  small  I  must  write  via  town  after  town,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
coast  cities,  hamlets  high  in  the  Vosges,  fair  Normandy, 
bleak  Brittany,  farms  and  great  centres  of  trade  like  Lyons 
and  Bordeaux.  The  cards  are  directed  some  to  parents,  to 
sons,  to  friends,  to  holy  institutions,  others  just  address  the 
prefecture.  The  system  of  this  paternal  democracy,  with  its 
records  of  every  citizen,  stands  in  good  stead  now  when  you 
wonder  what  is  to  prevent  whole  families  from  being  lost  in 
oblivion. 

Each  day  in  the  office  many,  many  more  people  are  in 
line  waiting  for  their  papers — ^merchants  and  humble  peasant 
folk,  like  a  movie  film  of  the  passing  of  a  city.  We  notice  a 
great  change  in  the  streets.  Windows  are  tight  sealed,  with 
heavy  iron  shutters.  We  pass  slow-moving  carts  heaped  high 
with  all  the  household  goods  that  stand  for  comfortable 
homes;  or  a  small  handcart  pulled  by  an  old  man,  with  the 
wife  pushing  behind,  doggedly  keeping  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  The  tears  that  fall  so  silently  from  weary  old  eyes 
tell  more  than  words  of.  what  this  really  means.    Women 
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give  up  husband  and  son  and  suffer  heroically,  but  after  all 
in  the  glory  and  the  loss  they  have  something  left,  for  the 
dead  of  French  women  today  are  like  jewels  in  a  crown.  But 
to  give  up  home,  the  background  of  the  picture  of  life,  is  not 
that  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  all? 

Every  one  is  helping  in  the  evacuation — the  camions  of 
the  French  army,  the  British,  the  Canadians,  and  our  Red 
Cross.  People  are  leaving  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a 
day.  All  over  town  are  great  posters  saying  that  trains  A,  B, 
C  will  leave  at  certain  hours.  We  go  to  the  station  to  watch 
the  departure  of  groups  of  refugees,  the  humble,  the  sad 
flotsam  and  jetsam  washed  in  here  by  the  cruel  waves  of 
war,  the  precious  children  of  M.  Mirman.  They  come  from 
the  same  tiny  village  where  their  fathers  lived  and  died;  they 
share  the  same  memories  of  bombardment,  loss  and  exile;  for 
three  years  they  have  been  sorry  pensioners  of  Nancy,  and 
now  if  they  must  leave  Lorraine  diey  want  to  go  with  their 
own. 

It  makes  you  think  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Oh,  I  wish 
I  were  Rembrandt's  spirit  reincarnate,  for  only  his  hand  can 
paint  the  faces  of  the  gentle  aged  folk.  I  wish  I  were  Hugo, 
for  only  he  can  make  you  know  these  heroic  Spartan  souls. 
And  I  would  be  Balzac,  to  give  you  the  comidie  kummne 
that  we  are  witnessing. 

The  camions  from  the  barracks  are  unloading.  Great 
strong-armed  poilus  lift  out  the  children.  Mothers  deposit 
sleeping  infants  in  the  arms  of  these  blue-eyed  friends.  Then 
they  climb  down,  laughing,  setting  their  fantastic  hats  aright, 
clutching  the  kiddies  who  stare  at  us  and  the  great  crowd. 
Energetic  old  grandmothers  hunch  themselves  and  shake  out 
their  full  skirts,  for  all  the  world  like  chickens  after  a  shower. 

Every  person  has  a  kitbag  made  of  brand  new  gunny 
sacking  tightly  sewed.  They  wear  them  on  the  hip  or  back, 
slung  by  straps.  And  those  rich  enough  have  a  linen  carry- 
all embroidered  in  cherries  or  flowers.  Nearly  every  one 
clutches  a  large  umbrella  by  its  loose  middle,  heads  of  families 
often  have  three  or  four.  Here  and  there  is  a  thoughtful 
person  with  a  great  loaf  of  bread  and  bottle  of  wine. 

At  last  the  signal  is  given.  With  much  chattering  and 
excitement  they  begin  to  file  through  the  gates.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  all  expenses,  so  they  have  only  one  form  of 
permission — the  ones  we  have  been  working  on.  I  look  about 
for  some  whose  names  are  so  familiar,  wondering  if  this  big 
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family  may  not  be  one  I  have  recorded.  That  soapy,  little, 
round-cheeked  Rene,  perhaps,  went  only  this  morning  into 
the  place  to  say  goodbye  to  Ren6,  due  de  Lorraine,  roi  de 
Jerusalem,  Aragon  et  Sicile.  How  proudly  his  plumes  fly 
as  he  holds  aloft  his  spear  and  his  fiery  steed  stands  at  atten- 
tion 1  Rene  has  doubtless  played  at  his  feet  all  his  short  life 
and  now  is  leaving  him,  to  who  knows  what  fate?  And  this 
may  be  my  Jeanne,  did  she  stop  to  say  au  revoir  to  Jeanne 
d'Arc  on  her  horse  in  the  httle  square  where  she  so  zealously 
lights  anew  the  spirit  of  France  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  pass? 

We  move  about  among  the  people.  Here  is  a  family 
greeting  their  neighbors,  kisses  on  both  cheeks  for  every 
member  of  the  party.  Do  you  think  they  are  sad?  No,  it  is 
those  left  behind  who  wipe  their  eyes.  The  departing  ones 
are  full  of  merriment  and  fun,  chattering  hke  magpies  and 
hurrying  after  the  crowd  as  though  they  feared  to  be  lost. 
The  French  are  not  great  travelers,  you  know,  and  this  is  a 
great  experience,  a  real  setting  forth  to  see  the  world. 

A  motor  draws  up  and  the  pr6fet  gets  out,  the  silver 
embroidery  on  his  cap  sparkling  in  the  sun.  He  has  a  white 
beard  and  bright  eyes,  and  wears  a  cape  that  falls  nearly  to 
his  knees.  His  daughters  follow  with  great  gaUon  cans  of 
coflFee.  He  is  always  on  hand  to  serve  his  poor  people ;  any- 
thing but  the  sort  of  autocrat  who  sits  in  an  office  and  signs 
documents,  he  and  his  family  never  stop  their  personal  ser- 
vice. 

Hovering  around  are  angelic  sisters  in  long  full  skirts 
and  tight  little  bodices  with  shoulder  yokes  that  give  them  a 
Hans  Memling  look.  In  that  crowd  their  white-lined  head- 
dresses are  not  more  startling  than  their  bloodless  faces  from 
which  dark  eyes  look  out  rather  hopelessly.  We  offer  to  help 
and  are  graciously  welcomed,  the  magic  words, ''  Croix  rouge 
americainef*  are  passport  enough. 

A  line  of  camions  drives  up  slowly — the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  in  exile.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  make  you  see  itl  And 
don't  think  it  is  too  bitter,  too  heartbreaking.  For  the  hero- 
ism, the  noble  spirit  in  which  Nancy's  children  are  going 
hfts  the  whole  episode  on  to  a  plane  above  pity  or  regret. 
And  so  much  humor  is  manifest,  I  laugh  to  myself  while 
I  struggle  to  keep  back  the  tears.  For  here  is  all  the  frailty 
of  my  poor  weak  sex,  the  httle  vanities,  the  niceties  of  class 
distinction,  the  selfishness,  the  complainings  of  put-upon 
individuals,  the  sly  surreptitious  greediness  of  some,  and  the 
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angelic  sweetness,  the  patience,  the  long-suffering,  self-alme- 
gation  and  gratitude  of  bumble  hearts.  It  has  lifted  me  up 
out  of  all  fear  and  self-thou^t  for  months  to  come. 

They  are  very  old,  these  French  bourgeoisie,  at  sixty-five 
or  seventy,  far  older  than  our  own  dear  people.  Their  shoul- 
ders are  bowed,  their  backs  doubled  over,  their  gnarled  hands 
like  little  claws.  Oh,  the  hundreds  of  bright  eyes,  dim  eyes, 
blind  eyes  and  dull!  The  faces  brown  as  berries,  the  craddy 
skins  like  old  parchment,  the  hard  red  cheeks  like  granite, 
chiseled  into  a  million  wrinkles  by  tbe  half  century's  passage  I 

They  cackle  and  laugh  at  each  other.  Every  little  old 
lady  reaches  first  for  her  bonnet,  such  little  bonnets  of  such 
rusty  black  they  positively  gritted.  Some  have  the  exclusive 
smeU  of  whilom  aristocracy,  with  two  thin  ostrich  tips  askew, 
others  have  ornaments  of  beads  or  fiowers  of  knitted  wooL 
Nearly  every  woman  weairs  a  cape  of  faded  black  velvet  or 
heavy  cloth,  as  the  previous  state  might  warrant  The  vel- 
vet capes  herd  together  at  first;  later,  all  this  caste  is  laid 
aside. 

A  chair  is  handed  up  for  a  crumpling  little  brown  doU 
of  a  woman.  The  poilus  lift  her  out  and  set  her  up  on  her 
feet  with  a  little  jerk.  The  jar  evidently  started  her  works, 
her  eyes  fly  open,  her  little  head  turns  from  side  to  side  and 
her  hands  begin  to  flutter.  I  catch  her  eye — such  a  winsome 
smile,  such  a  saucy  wry  mouth  as  she  makes  I  "  Oh,  la  la,  la 
la!"  she  laughs  as  I  take  hold  of  her  arm.  "  M(m  dieu, 
mon  dieul "  she  clings  to  me  as  I  reach  for  her  heavy  gunny 
sack  and  great  umbrella. 

A  fine  official  marches  up  and  down.  The  old  ladies  look 
at  him  in  awe. 

"  St.  Julien,  St.  Julien,"  he  calls. 

A  tremor  runs  down  the  line.  They  all  say  "  La,  la  I " 
when  the  crowd  sways  forward  or  back.  Steadily,  slowly, 
painfully,  we  march  through  the  gates.  You  recall  vbat 
formalities  usually  have  to  be  endured  to  achieve  the  triumph 
of  being  on  a  train  platform  in  France?  We  do  it  pn  masse. 
There  is  the  long  row  of  cars  that  is  to  carry  us  so  far  across 
this  fair  France. 

Third-class  compartments  swing  open  their  doors  to  us. 
But  what  a  step  up  even  for  young  and  immodest  legs,  and 
for  these,  how  can  it  be  done?  St.  Julien  is  separated  from 
another  institution.  Greedy  old  men  are  shooed  off  from 
tills  feminine  train.    We  begin  stowing  them  away.    Those 
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whose  legs  are  spry  and  hands  nimble  crowd  in  ahead. 
Grudgingly  they  remove  their  kitbags  from  the  seats  to  make 
way  for  the  less  fortunate.  All  our  efforts  to  dislodge  one 
woman  from  her  chosen  place  near  the  door  are  unavailing 
and  we  have  to  tuck  a  feeble  little  octogenarian  into  the  far 
comer  by  the  window.  My  first  love  I  have  boosted  to  the 
step  and  put  into  a  comfortable  place.  She  blesses  me  and 
calls  me  ''  ma  belle  ".  I  wish  I  could  adopt  her,  the  cheery 
merry  soul  that  laughs  up  out  of  such  faded  eyes,  in  the 
midst  of  this  calamity. 

We  are  very  busy.  One  of  us  guides  a  trembling  foot, 
another  stands  inside  the  car  to  pull,  while  ''  la  grande 
soeur  '\  as  the  nuns  call  our  strongest  nurse,  puts  her  shoul- 
der under  them  and  hoists  them  up,  fairly  catapulting  them 
into  place.  As  soon  as  they  are  settled  they  begin  to  munch 
thick  black  bread.  We  dodge  ^gg  shells  as  we  hurry  to  the 
car  ahead.    The  feasting  has  started ! 

One  fussy,  round,  little  budget  of  a  woman  I  stop  as  she 
is  trotting  along  so  independently  and  take  from  her  grudg- 
ing hands  the  inevitable  impedimenta.  She  discriminates  for 
some  minutes  till  she  finds  a  compartment  where  she  likes  the 
company.  At  last  she  is  satisfied.  I  put  her  luggage  in  and 
turn  to  boost  her.  She  begins  fumbling  in  her  skirts.  Up 
goes  the  black  woolen  one.  There  is  a  gray  flannel  with  two 
large  pockets  on  the  hips.  She  searches  carefully  through 
each.  Up  goes  the  gray  and  there  is  a  dark  blue  flannel  petti- 
coat. Two  pockets  there  do  not  reveal  what  she  is  after.  Up 
goes  the  blue.  A  red  and  black  check  of  heavy  flannel.  Two 
more  pockets.  Then  the  restoration  of  order.  Finally  she 
clucks.  I  put  forth  my  best  eflForts.  As  I  slide  her  into  the 
car  she  catches  my  hand  and  my  fingers  close  over  something 
— ^two  copper  sous — I  am  tipped  at  last ! 

Now  all  our  lively,  chipper  ones  are  in  and  here  comes 
the  long  line  of  bed  cases.  Soldiers  carry  them  on  stretchers. 
They  are  dressed  for  the  long  journey  in  scarves  and  bon- 
nets, with  shawls  and  robes  about  them.  They  are  smiling 
and  excited  over  the  novelty.  Many  perhaps  never  hoped 
to  leave  their  beds  and  here  they  are  going  a-traveling,  and 
none  the  worse  for  it.  First-class  cars  for  these,  where  they 
are  stretched  full  length  to  be  as  comfortable  as  thought  can 
make  them. 

From  all  the  group  one  stands  out,  an  alabaster  face 
imder  white,  white  hair,  with  faded  blue  eyes  and  a  smile 
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flitting  about  the  mouth,  her  hands  fok 
She  is  dressed  in  soft  lavender  and  cor 
blanket.  We  all  go  to  her  compartm« 
shrine  the  moment  she  is  placed  there. 
and  peace  seems  to  flow  from  her.  She  s: 
suddenly  I  feel  all  the  beauty  and  strei 
time  and  war  can  never  down,  shining  out 
alabaster  lamp  of  a  broken  body. 

We  are  too  occupied  to  notice  that  M 
to  our  train.  I  turn  from  a  shriveled  li 
him  near  me.  He  shakes  hands  with  a  loo' 
not  soon  forget.  I  watch  him  carrying 
ridden  woman  like  a  child — his  child  stu; 
derly  placing  her  on  the  long  seat  of  the 

Such  a  wonderful  opportunity  as  we 
in  this  work,  when  Nancy  sends  away  hi 
that  is  the  greater  because  it  comes  sudt 
terrible  needl  Any  former  casual  Par 
people  weak  or  frivolous  has  been  swe 
patient,  brave-hearted  folk,  whose  one  id 
all-possessing.  Their  love  for  her  is  like 
is  burning  itself  to  ashes,  coupled  with  ai 
to  all  that  this  war  is  trying  to  right,  the 
struggling  for.  There  is  so  much  that 
than  our  belongings — ^my  little  old  lad; 
Nancy's  sending  away  her  children  has  gi 
able  faith  in  the  right,  if  only  we  will  \ 

Mab 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  PROF.  PERRY ' 

BY  I«AWB£NC£  OILMAN 


""  I  HATE  sometimes  imagined  Poe,"  says  Prof.  Bliss 
Perry,  ""with  four  other  men  and  one  woman,  seated  at  a 
dinner-table  laid  for  six,  and  talking  of  their  art  and  of  them- 
selves. What  would  the  others  think  of  Poe?  I  fancy  that 
Thackeray  would  chat  with  him  courteously,  but  would  not 
greatly  care  for  him.  George  Eliot,  woman-like,  would  pity 
him.  Hawthorne  would  watch  him  with  those  inscrutable 
eyes  and  understand  him  better  than  the  rest.  But  Steven- 
son would  be  immensely  interested ;  he  would  begin  an  essay 
on  Poe  before  he  went  to  sleep.  And  Mr.  Kipling  would 
look  sharply  at  him:  he  has  seen  that  man  before,  in  The 
Gate  of  a  Hundred  Sorrows.  All  of  them  would  find  in  him 
something  to  praise,  a  great  deal  to  marvel  at,  and  perhaps 
not  much  to  love.  And  the  sensitive,  shabby,  lonely  Poe — 
what  would  he  think  of  them?  He  might  not  care  much  for 
the  other  guests,  but  I  think  he  would  say  to  himself  with  a 
thrill  of  pride :    *  I  belong  at  this  table.'    And  he  does." 

Dramatized  literary  encounters  of  this  kind  are  indubi- 
tably fascinating;  but  are  they  not  illusory  as  critical 
touchstones?  They  recall  the  shrewd  juvenile's  comment  on 
an  anti-suffragist  oration :  '"  Yes,  it  was  great ;  but  she 
didn't  seem  to  get  somewhere."  Prof.  Perry  doesn't  seem 
to  get  somewhere.  With  that  happily  disposed  scene  he 
seeks  to  drive  home  his  estimate  of  Poe.  But  does  it  really 
help  us  in  understanding  Poe  to  perceive  that  Thackeray 
would  not  greatly  care  for  him?  Tolstoi  would  not  greatly 
care  for  him,  either ;  nor,  probably,  would  Louisa  M.  Alcott ; 
and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  he  would  bore  Mr.  George 
Moore  to  tears  (though  we  recall  no  pronouncement  of  his 

*  The  American  Spirit  in  Literature,  by  Bliss  Perry.  New  Haven : 
Yale  University  Press*  1918. 
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on  the  subject  in  his  recent  disquisiti<m  on  English  narrative 
prose).  But  does  it  matter  in  the  least?  The  late  Claude 
Debussy,  a  subtle  and  profound  creator  of  musical  loveliness, 
could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  the  mighty  Bach  than  that 
he  was  "  naif  and  worthy  ";  and  Pargifal  for  him  was  merely 
"  pretty ".  William  Dean  Howells  is  cold  to  Meredith. 
H.  G.  Wells  has  spoken  seriously  of  Scott.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  Henry  James  displaying  irritaticm;  but  would  he 
have  been  happy  in  the  company  of  that  penetrative  social 
historian,  Mr.  George  Ade? 

It  would  be  absura,  of  course,  to  take  too  seriously  Prof. 
Ferry's  imaginaiy  dinner  party;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  a  certain  inclmation  toward  facile  summarization,  toward 
a  too  complacent  critical  habit,  is  demonstrated  in  his  little 
rearrangement  of  history.  If  it  were  clear  that  he  posed 
the  fanciful  encounter  for  his  own  and  his  readers'  gaiety, 
or  for  certain  reflected  hghts  that  it  might  throw,  one  would 
smile  sympathetically  and  pass  on.  But  Prof.  Ferry  is  too 
obviously  moved  by  the  confrontations  he  evokes  to  leave 
one  quite  easy  in  one's  own  mind  about  the  vahdi^  of  his 
sense  of  humor  and  his  critical  responsibility.  The  thing 
is  too  patly  corroborative  of  the  suspicions  that  cloud  one's 
association  with  Prof.  Ferry's  adventures  among  American 
authors  when  one  finds  him  wishing  that  the  palaces  reared 
by  Foe's  magic  ring  "  were  not  in  such  a  sombre  land  ";  when 
one  finds  him  wishing  that  Foe's  imagination  could  have 
compassed  the  sight  of  "  man  going  forth  to  his  toil  and  re- 
tummg  to  his  hearthstone,  the  America  that  laughs  as  it 
labors."  It  is  disheartening  to  find  a  critic  who  has  been  en- 
trusted with  such  a  task  as  that  of  defining  and  estimating 
the  achievements  of  a  national  literature  indulj^g  in  stupid 
relaxations  of  that  sort.  Apparently  our  American  criticism 
has  not  yet  wholly  outgrown  the  immaturities  that  have 
so  long  constrained  and  vitiated  it.  To  charge  up  demerits 
against  Foe  because  he  was  unable  to  perceive  the  normalities 
of  proletarian  America,  or  because  the  haunted  palaces  of 
his  dark  and  burdened  dreams  were  not  sunny  suburban 
bungalows,  is  a  depressing  instance  of  the  kind  of  abysmal 
fatuity  that,  one  supposed,  even  American  criticism  had 
passed  beyond.  Apparently  this  is  not  so;  and  we  must  still 
expect  to  find  some  of  our  critical  «>prai8ers  reprd^iding 
writers  and  painters  and  musicians  for  the  lack  of  qualities 
wholly  antithetic^  to  thdr  special  type  of  genius — for  f oUing 
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to  wear  the  buskin  when  Nature  intended  them  for  fairy 
rounds;  for  failing  to  declaim  blank  verse  when  Nature 
meant  them  for  idyllic  flutings ;  blaming  eagles  for  not  being 
larks,  and  nightingales  for  not  being  lions.  Prof.  Perry 
might  as  well  chide  Herrick  for  lacking  tragic  passion,  or 
Swinburne  for  lacking  marmoreal  coolness,  as  to  lament  the 
macabre  sombreness  of  Poe.  It  is  incredible  that  Prof. 
Perry  should  seemingly  fail  to  recognize  (he  has  certainly 
given  no  sign  to  the  contrary)  that  Poe  is  precious  to  us  just 
because  his  palaces  are  **  reared  in  a  sombre  land  ";  just  be- 
cause ''  infernal  lights  '*  do  gleam  in  their  windows,  and  be- 
cause the  winds  that  blow  among  their  towers  are  burdened 
with  horror,  and  their  corridors  reek  of  death.  Who  in 
heaven's  name  (except  Prof.  Perry)  would  have  Poe  "  nor- 
mal *'  and ''  wholesome  **  and  a  Pillar  of  Society  in  the  poetic 
commonwealth? 

It  is  preposterous  that  one  should  have  to  state  solemnly 
such  elementary  critical  truisms;  yet  apparently  there  is  no 
end  or  limit  to  the  bland  fatuousness  of  academic  American 
criticism  at  its  worst. 

Prof.  Perry  was  entrusted  with  a  delicate  and  unusually 
responsible  undertaking.  His  task  was  to  record  and  ap- 
praise the  achievements  of  American  men  of  letters,  as  part 
of  the  admirable  and  ambitious  scheme  of  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press  for  a  series  of  historical  narratives  to  be  issued  in 
fifty  volumes  under  the  general  title  of  ""  The  Chronicles  of 
America  ",  edited  by  the  Lamed  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory at  Yale,  Allen  Johnson,  and  su{>ervised  by  the  Uni- 
versity Council's  Committee  on  Publications.  The  concep- 
tion of  this  work,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  some 
years  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Johnson,  is  unexampled 
m  our  historical  literature.  The  intention  is  to  present  the 
entire  history  of  America's  growtii  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
short  narratives,  each  having  a  unity  of  its  own,  but  all 
articulated,  and  so  related  that  the  reader,  it  has  been  hoped, 
"  will  be  given  a  real  vision  of  the  development  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day."  The  intent  of 
the  editor  and  publishers  has  been,  they  tell  us,  **  to  make 
the  traditions  of  our  nation  more  real  and  vivid  to  those 
of  our  citizens  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  history." 
Ten  volumes  of  the  projected  fifty  have  already  been  issued: 
Elizabethan  Sea  Dogs, '"  a  Chronicle  of  Drake  and  his  Com- 
panions," by  William  Wood;  Crusaders  of  Nero  France, 
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"  a  Chronicle  of  the  Fleur-de-lis  in  the 
William  Bennett  Munro;  Pioneerg  of  the 
Chronicle  of  English  Colonial  Beginnings,* 
ston;  The  Conquest  of  New  France,  "  a 
Colonial  Wars, '  by  George  M.  Wrong; 
Revolution,  "  a  Chronicle  of  the  Breach  wi 
Carl  Becker;  Washington  and  his  CoUeagv 
of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Federalism,"  by  He 
The  Forty-Niners,  "  a  Chronicle  of  the  Cal 
El  Dorado,"  by  Steward  Edward  White;  T 
Frontier,  "  a  Chronicle  of  the  Old  Wes 
Hough;  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union, 
the  Embattled  North,"  by  Nathaniel  W.  i 
finally,  Professor  Perry's  The  American  , 
ture,  "  a  Chronicle  of  Great  Interpreters." 
two-score  volumes  are  to  traverse  a  compreh' 
Ellsworth  Huntington's  record  of  aborigin 
Red  Man's  Continent,  through  the  winning  i 
the  vision  of  the  West,  and  the  storm  of 
'*  noontide  of  America,"  which  will  include, 
counts,  Samuel  P.  Orth's  The  Armies 
Moody's  The  Masters  of  Capital,  Harold  1 
dore  Roosevelt  and  his  Times,  and  Woodroi 
Great  War  (the  authorship  of  which,  we  i 
"  to  be  arranged  "). 

The  plan  is  spacious  and  dignified,  if  nc 
parently,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  tl 
pectus,  "  the  entire  history  of  our  country  "  i 
of  only  one  of  the  arts,  literature ;  the  achievf 
can  painting,  American  sculpture,  Ameiicj 
appear  to  exist  for  the  projectors  of  "  T 
America."  This  will  leave  in  the  minds  ol 
of  the  growth  of  American  civilization  the 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Richard  Wa 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman — who  are  resp< 
by  Prof.  Perry — are  more  consequential  figi 
ual  history  of  our  national  life  than  Sar$ 
Inness  and  Winslow  Homer,  St.  Gaudens  a 
ter  and  MacDowelL  If  the  omission  was 
inexplicable ;  if  it  was  a  careless  oversight, 
familiar  indifference  of  educators  and  men 
of  the  arts  but  literature,  it  is  inexcusable. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  The  Am-erican  , 
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ture  is  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  volumes  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  nation's  history,  it  will  be 
realized  that  Prof.  Perry's  responsibility  was  a  grave  one. 
He  has  himself,  in  a  measure,  recognized  this  fact.  **  The 
fundamental  problem  of  our  literature,  as  this  book  has  at- 
tempted to  trace  it,"  he  says,  "has  been  to  obtain  from  a 
mixed  population  dwelling  in  sections  as  widely  separated 
as  the  peoples  of  Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  an  integral 
intellectual  and  spiritual  activity  which  could  express,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  beauty  and  truth,  the  emotions 
stimulated  by  our  national  life."  That  is  truly  and  admira- 
bly said;  and,  so  far  as  skill  and  scholarship  are  concerned. 
Prof.  Perry  succeeds  in  providing  a  valuable  framework 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  expressions  of  that  activity  which 
he  has  sought  to  study.  His  criticism  is  gentlemanly  and 
accomplished.  But  scholarship  and  skill  and  literary  breed- 
ing were  not  enough.  The  broadest  sympathy  was  requisite, 
flexibility  and  sensitive  understanding  were  requisite,  and  a 
complete  freedom  from  inhibitions.  These  qualities  Prof. 
Perry  does  not  command.  He  is  bland  and  incurious  when 
he  should  be  searching  and  eager  and  alert ;  he  is  complacent 
toward  the  established,  when  he  should  be  inquisitorial  and 
challenging. 

He  is  superficial  and  patronizing  toward  the  Transcen- 
dentalists.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  aware  of  the  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  Thoreau's  genius.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  tell  us  that  Whitman  "  is  not  a 
fireside  poet."  Concerning  Longfellow,  he  comes  to  the  re- 
markable conclusion  that  "  the  confession  of  a  lack  of  regard 
for  his  verse  must  often  be  recognized  as  a  confession  of  a 
lessening  love  for  what  is  simple,  graceful,  and  refined  " — 
if  your  taste  runs  against  Longfellow,  he  warns  his  reader 
by  implication,  take. care  lest  you  set  yourself  down  as  a 
consciously  clever,  half -trained  person."  But  Longfellow 
has  his  tranquil  place  in  the  Poet's  Comer  of  Westminster 
Abbey  " ;  and  that  seems  to  settle  the  authenticity  of  his 
genius  for  Prof.  Perry.  Well,  Abraham  Cowley  is  there, 
too. 

Bemoaning  the  fact  that  contemporary  readers  are  cold 
to  Hawthorne,  Prof.  Perry  essays  to  describe  the  "  whoUy 
different  kind  of  style  "  which  "  our  public  "  has  learned  to 
enjoy.  This  style,  "  taught  by  the  daily  journals,"  is  "  a 
nervous,  graphic,  sensational,  physical  style,  fit  for  describ- 
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ing  an  automobile,  a  department  store,  a  steamship,  a  lynch- 
ing party  ";  this  is  "  the  style  of  our  day  " — the  style,  shall 
one  say,  of  Mr.  Galsworthy,  Edith  Wharton,  George  Moore? 
What  does  Prof.  Perry  mean  by  "  our  public  "?  The  public 
of  Mrs.  Wharton  and  Conrad  and  Frank  Swinnerton?  The 
public  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers?  The  public  of  Harold 
Bell  Wright?  How  can  Prof.  Perry  permit  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  such  shallow  and  reckless  and  unqualified  generali- 
zations in  a  serious  piece  of  interpretive  criticism?  What, 
moreover,  is  one  to  think  of  a  presimiably  scrupulous  study 
of  the  American  spirit  in  literature  which  apologizes  for 
not  discussing  the  contributions  of  Madison  Cawein  and 
Edward  Rowland  Sill,  and  ignores,  with  no  apology  what- 
ever, such  salient  embodiments  of  that  spirit  as  Frank 
Norris,  Ambrose  Bierce,  Carl  Sandburg,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
Theodore  Dreiser;  which  pays  tribute  to  Miss  Agnes  Rep- 
plier  and  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  William  James;  m 
which  Joaquin  Miller  is  celebrated  to  the  extent  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  page,  and  the  author  of  that  poignuit  delinea- 
tion of  New  England  souls,  Ethan  Frrrnie,  can  find  no  place; 
in  which  Rose  Terry  Cooke  is  saluted,  but  not  Stephen 
Crane;  in  which  the  verse  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder  is 
exhibited  as  revealing  "  an  opaline  intensity  of  fire,"  while 
the  amazing  poetic  renaissance  of  the  last  few  years  is  dis- 
missed with  a  non-committal  paragraph,  and  the  profoundly 
significant  Spoon  River  Anthology  of  Mr.  Masters  is  dis- 
posed of  in  precisely  seven  words? 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  these  things;  but  the  fact  is 
glaring  and  inescapable  that  The  American  Spirit  in  Litera- 
ture is  a  singularly  inadequate  performance.  It  is  infinitely 
regrettable  that  this  kind  of  critical  thinking  must  stand  as 
the  single  representative  of  aesthetic  interpretation  in  so  im- 
portant and  promising  an  undertaking  as  The  Chronicles  of 
America. 

Lawbence  Gilman. 
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The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  an  Autobiography.  New 
York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1918. 

A  book  deep  enough  and  strong  enough  to  be  a  Bible  to  some 
natures — like  Amiel's  Journal  or  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau — b,  book 
that  ruthlessly  tears  away  veils  and  banishes  sentiments,  yet  remains 
as  human  as  the  Essays  of  Montaigne ;  a  book  that  is  as  rigidly  logical 
as  the  Summa  Theologiae  of  Thomas  Aauinas  and  as  suavely  modem 
as  William  James's  Pragmatism;  a  book,  finally,  that  brings  to  the 
discussion  of  Nineteenth-  and  Twentieth-Century  experiences  the  in- 
tense and  practical  reasonableness  of  the  Eighteenth,  without  its  dog- 
matism— Henry  Adams's  autobiography  in  a  measure  defies  analysis 
and  frustrates  criticism. 

Just  what  did  Adams  intend  b^  this  narrative  which,  as  the  story 
of  an  education,^  is  so  far  from  being,  like  the  autobiography  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  mainly  a  book  to  be  recommended  for  collateral  reading 
in  a  course  in  pedagogy,  and  which  is  so  very  much  more  comprehen- 
sive than  most  autobiographies,  that  are  not  stories  of  education? 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  tell.  Where  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (in  his 
foreword)  has  chiefly  quoted,  one  may  perhaps  be  content  to  quote: 

"Any  schoolboy  could  see,"  wrote  the  author,  "that  man  as  a 
force  must  be  measured  by  motion  from  a  fixed  point.  Psychology 
helped  there  by  suggesting  a  unit — the  point  of  nistoiy  when  man 
held  the  highest  idea  of  himself  as  a  unit  in  a  unified  umverse.  Eight 
or  ten  years  of  study  had  led  Adams  to  think  that  he  might  use  the 
century  1150-1250,  expressed  in  Amiens  Cathedral  and  the  Works 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  the  unit  from  which  he  might  measure  motion 
down  to  his  own  time,  without  assuming  anything  as  true  or  untrue, 
except  relatioiL  The  movement  might  be  studied  at  once  in  philosophy 
and  mechanics.  Setting  himself  to  the  task,  he  began  a  volume 
which  he  mentally  knew  as  '  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  dartres:  a  Study 
of  Thirteenth-Century  Unity?'  From  that  point  he  proposed  to  fix  a 
position  for  himself,  which  he  could  label :  The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams:  a  Study  of  Twentieth  Century  Multiplicity.'  AVith  the  help 
of  these  two  points  of  relation,  he  hoped  to  project  his  lines  forward 
and  backward  indefinitely,  subject  to  correction  from  any  one  who 
should  know  better.'' 

The  narrative  which  leads  up  to  this  explanation  (at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XXIX)  is  for  the  most  part  a  thoroughgoing,  disillusioned 
criticism  of  life  from  an  ego-centric  position.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  story 
of  an  education  that  did  not  educate. 
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The  childhood  of  Henry  Adams  was  spent,  needless  to  say,  amid 
the  most  intense  of  New  England  influences.  "  New  England  society 
was  still  directed  by  the  professions.  Lawyers,  physicians,  professors, 
merchants  were  classes,  and  acted  not  as  individuals,  but  as  though 
they  were  clergymen  and  each  profession  were  a  church."  In  political 
ideas  New  England  seemed  not  to  have  advanced  far  beyond  Cicero's 
conception  of  the  Roman  republic.  Its  ideal  ^vemment  was  the 
thing  that  Caesar  found  futile,  the  rule  of  the  Optimates.  The  Paris 
of  the  Louis  Philippe,  the  London  of  Robert  Peel,  Macaulay  and 
John  Stuart  Mill,  were  not  essentially  different.  They  could  not  have 
taught  an  inquiring  mind  anything  of  value  about  the  time  to  come. 
Even  from  the  upheavals  of  1848,  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
Karl  Marx,  had  learned  little.  No  one  really  knew  what  would  be 
the  effect  upon  mankind  of  epochal  inventions  and  enormous  economic 
expansion.  Men  clung  to  such  ideas  as  they  had.  It  was  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  that  presided  over  the  early  education  of  Henry 
Adams.  There  was  little  hint  of  anything  beyond — no  real  guidance 
for  the  future.  "  AH  experience  since  the  creation  of  man,  dl  divine 
revelation  or  human  science,  conspired  to  deceive  and  betray  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  who  took  for  granted  that  his  ideas  which  were  aloae 
respectable  would  alone  be  respected." 

The  bitterness  of  this  arraignment  is  pervasive.  The  same  feeling 
lends  piquancy  and  pungency  to  the  whole  narrative,  whether  as  criti- 
cism of  New  England  or  as  criticism  of  the  universe. 

The  people  who  surrounded  and  acted  upon  Henry  Adams  were 
all  of  a  type.  "  What  no  one  knew  was  whether  the  mdividual  who 
thought  himself  a  representative  of  this  type  was  fit  to  deal  with 
life."  The  fortunate  youth  who  was  the  grandson  of  one  President 
and  the  great-grandson  of  another,  who  knew  as  friends  of  the  family 
men  such  as  Sumner,  Dana,  and  Palfrey,  was  no  more  educated  for 
the  year  1900  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the 
)fear  1. 

This,  then,  is  the  starting  point — a  bitter  critidsm  of  New  England 
ideas  as  the  basis  of  an  education,  from  one  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  Heaven  knows  how  many  predestinate  founders  of  New 
England  civilization,  Henry  Adams  could  no  more  be  simply  a  New 
England  statesman  or  a  New  England  author  than  Emerson  could 
remain  a  clergyman.  The  inherited  New  England  impulse  was  itself 
too  strong  to  permit  of  such  a  result.  And  the  Nineteenth  Century 
was  fast  leaving  behind  traditional  ways  of  life  and  of  thought. 

To  an  intellectual  creature  like  Henry  Adams,  the  progress — or 
perhaps  one  had  better  say  simply  the  drift — of  American  life  be- 
tween 1850  and  1914,  was  bound  to  be  painfully  disturbing.  This 
period,  as  those  who  lived  through  it  testify,  was  one  in  which  a 
finely  organized  nature  might  well  take  harm.  Without  undue  opti- 
mism, one  may  say  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  time — except 
insofar  as  it  was  illumined  by  the  heroism  of  the  civil  war — was 
murkier  than  that  of  to-day.  A  kind  of  unscrupulousncss  was  more 
or  less  taken  for  granted  in  politics.  A  nice  little  boy  had  not  half 
the  chance  that  he  has  nowadays.  He  would  be  rather  lucky  if  he 
did  not  get  smirched  or  discouraged;  few  were  as  lucky  as  Adams. 
And  his  wiser  elders  might  experience  almost  as  serious  a  difficulty 
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in  finding  themselves.  New  ideas,  new  inventions,  new  fortunes  were 
coming  fast. 

Under  these  conditions  the  New  England  conscience  tended  to 
become  the  New  Endand  "  bad  conscience," — an  eflFect  often  traceable 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  period. 

What  is  bad  conscience?  Tolstoi  and  Nietzsche  suffered  from  it, 
and  the  term  seems  to  describe  a  frame  of  mind  that  was  rather  pre- 
valent among  us  before  we  all  found  a  cause  big  enough  to  fight  for, 
or  work  for,  or  buy  liberty  bonds  for,  with  all  our  hearts.  Even  when 
the  disease  attacks  men  of  genius  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
it  by  its  mental  symptoms  from  seasickness  or  from  what  Shakespeare 
called  green-sickness.  Only  a  serene  and  saintlike  intuition,  it  would 
seem,  can  draw  the  line  with  absolute  certitude  between  one's  sense 
of  having  done  wrong  and  one's  disgust  with  the  universe  for  not 
telling  one  in  so  many  words  what  is  right.  That  Henry  Adams  lacked 
in  any  derogatory  sense  the  necessary  power  of  discrimination,  one 
would  not  like  to  imply;  for  the  power  that  suffices  for  an  ordinary 
man  is  not  enough  for  a  genius,  whose  "  bad-conscience  "  is  a  divine 
discontent. 

In  1854  Henry  Adams  had  everything  before  him — everything  to 
learn.  CoU^^e,  travel,  the  great  world,  science,  philosophy,  human 
nature — ^these  were  to  startle  him,  to  smite  him  between  the  eyes,  to 
compel  him  to  attempt  readjustments,  in  short  to  educate  him  if  thev 
could.  New  impressions,  new  interests,  were  received,  analyzed, 
rejected.  Railroads  satisfied  no  more  than  did  current  philosophy, 
and,  at  past  fifty,  Adams,  turning  his  attention  from  one  form  of 
transportation  to  another,  **  solemnly  and  painfully  learned  to  ride 
the  bicycle." 

Harvard  college  did  not  educate  Adams.  Evidently  the  curriculum 
was  ill  adapted  for  the  education  of  a  genius,  even  supposing  it  to 
have  been  suited  to  the  needs  of  an  ordinary  man.  Nor  were  the 
social  surroundings  highly  educative.  The  men  in  college  were  mostly 
of  the  same  New  England  type  as  was  Adams  himself.  Indeed,  char- 
acteristically, they  made  Adams  their  class  orator,  just  because  he 
represented  tkem  in  the  very  qualities  in  which  they  were  all  sinralarly 
alike.  Adams,  at  that  period,  would  appnear  to  have  troified  his  fellow- 
students  in  their  cunous  reserve,  their  curious  individuality,  their 
curious  sameness.  The  few  Southerners  in  college  seemed  to  offer 
a  variety,  but  they  were  really  avatars  of  the  same  spirit.  The  grand- 
son of  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  had,  to  be  sure,  the  habit  of  command ; 
but  there  was  nothing  back  of  this  except  the  same  kind  of  vague 
personality  which  all  uie  others  felt  to  be  at  the  centre  of  their  beings ; 
and  the  leadership  soon  lapsed.  Most  decidedly  Harvard  could  not 
educate  Henry  Adams  either  sdiolastically  or  socially. 

The  failure  of  Berlin,  in  both  respects,  was  just  as  dismal.  The 
lecture  system,  which  Adams  as  a  student  of  civil  law  found  in  full 
working  order  in  Berlin,  was  that  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  at  its 
worst.  The  high  school  whither  Adams,  in  despair,  betook  himself 
to  learn  tiie  German  language,  was  in  its  own  way  still  more  sur- 
prisingly abominable.  Nor  did  the  pursuit  of  truth  through  the  study 
of  human  nature  prove  more  satisfying  at  a  time  when  Germans  were 
lie^miiof  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  to  hide  away,  those  qualities  which 
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Adams  had  been  taught  to  idealize  io  them.  If 
is  to  become  educated,  then  Germany  helped  to  o 
it  did  not  fit  him  for  life. 

After  Germany,  Rome,  Paris,  Washii^on — an 
of  human  life.  Always,  too,  the  same  failure  to 
Garibaldi  was  simply  an  enigma.  "  Precisely  this 
to  be  the  toughest  problem  of  Adams's  practical 
never  make  anything  of  it.  The  lesson  of  Garil; 
seemed  to  teach  the  extreme  complexity  of  extre 
one  could  have  learned  this  from  a  glow-worm." 
reappeared  in  a  more  arresting  form  in  Grant.  " 
irritated  him,  like  the  Terebratula,  as  a  defiance 
He  had  no  right  to  exist.  He  should  have  been  exi 
idea  that,  as  society  grew  older,  it  grew  one-sided,  t 
made  of  education  a  fraud.  That,  two  thousand  yea 
the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar,  a  man  like  Grant  she 
should  actually  and  truly  be — the  highest  product  of 
evolution,  made  evolution  ludicrous." 

Evolution,  indeed,  had  wholly  failed  to  educai 
failed  geologically  speaking,  historically  speaking,  a 
ing.    The  case  seemed  hopeless. 

Adams  however,  did  not  give  up.  His  quest  m 
philosophical.  It  became  indeed  quite  frankly  a  sear 
of  human  life  instead  of  an  effort  to  fit  himself  fo 

The  result  is  interesting ;  but  before  attempting  i 
phase,  one  cannot  help  pausing  to  note  the  rich  vj 
the  critical  insight,  that  mark  every  page  of  Adai 
as  the  work  of  an  educated  man — in  otfier  words,  of 
like,  at  least,  to  record  one's  appreciation  of  the  mati 
tion  of  Seward;  of  the  wonderful  description  of 
Swinburne's  effect  upon  a  group  of  ordinary  mort 
of  the  acute  analysis  of  ttie  negotiations  betwee 
Adams  and  the  English  Ministry  at  the  critical  p 
War — an  analysis  which  attains  a  startling  signific 
as  part  of  a  young  man's  education.  Would  Socra 
dared  to  remind  the  author  of  this  book  that  th 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  one  knows  nothing?  Oi 
have  been  able  to  preserve  his  aplomb  before  thos 
of  "  the  imbecility  of  the  human  mind  "  which  Ac 

To  any  one  else  the  experiences  which  Adar 
the  abilities  he  acquired  might  well  have  seemed 
rich  reward,  and  the  end  of  education.  Adams  saw  t 
as  it  were,  upon  a  flat  surface,  as  parts  of  his  c 
singular  power  of  abstraction  he  reminds  one  of 
Carlyle.  He  has,  too,  the  vigor,  the  god-like  attitud 
belonged  to  the  latter,  and  something  of  that  poi 
congruous  things  in  pleasing  juxtaposition  in  wh: 
excelled.  But  he  resembles  most  of  all  s  modem  ' 
contemporaries  in  rejecting  conventional  categories 
things,  from  the  state  of  a  nation  to  the  lift  of  an 
entty  as  the  experiences  of  one  man — Henry  Jamea 
The  common  man  is  no  more  capable  of  graj 
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with  the  problem  of  education — ^his  own  or  another's — ^than  he  is  of 
solving  any  of  those  questions  of  the  ages  into  which  the  problem 
of  education  leads.  The  common  man  is  vaguely  aware  that  the  uni- 
verse requires  him  to  educate  himself,  and  that  neither  the  universe 
nor  society  has  marked  out  for  him  an  intelligible  curriculum.  That 
which  is,  in  the  genius,  a  kind  of  madness  is  in  him  merely  a  spur 
toward  intelligent  adaptation — a  spur  that  causes  him  none  too  much 
discomfort  and  sometimes  scarcely  seems  to  make  him  mend  his 
evolutionary  pace.  Thus,  there  are  many  rascals  and  useless  members 
of  society  with  auite  good  consciences.  In  practice,  we  all  simpiv 
make  the  best  of  a  situation  that  we  imperfectly  understand,  and, 
whether  we  are  rascals  or  reformers,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  what 
"  making  the  best "  is  able,  by  grace  of  evolution,  to  mean  to  us.  The 
common  man,  who  is  neither  rascal  nor  reformer,  makes  the  imme- 
diate, the  obvious  choice;  he  adapts  himself  to  circumstances,  and, 
whether  he  tends  bar  or  serves  as  a  college  president,  he  generallv 
obeys  the  injunction,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it  with 
all  thy  heart."  In  his  obedience,  there  is  a  certain  instinctive  faith — 
a  faith  in  the  rationality  of  the  universe,  in  something  that  gives 
measure  and  direction;  so  that  the  decision  of  a  good,  honest  fool 
may  be,  actually  and  at  last,  as  intelligent  as  the  decision  of  a  bee  or 
of  a  philosopher. 

This  blind,  practical  faith,  this  stupid  complacency,  the  man  of 
genius  lacks.  \\^ere  the  common  man  doubts  for  an  hour,  he  doubts 
to  his  dying  breath.  He  does  not  know,  what  the  conmion  man  knows 
by  instinct,  that  his  powers  are  limited:  he  spends  his  life  finding  it 
out,  takes  it  as  his  education,  and  announces  it  as  bis  grand  conclu- 
sion. He  can  live  only  by  making  the  problem  of  the  universe  his 
own  aching,  personal  problem:  if  he  does  not,  if  he  takes  the  matter 
professionally,  he  becomes  the  dullest  of  mankind— the  uninspired,  the 
purely  professional  philosopher.  Ergo  the  man  of  genius  is  by  nature 
an  egoist.  How  can  he  help  it?  If  he  could  live  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old,  doubtless  he,  too,  would  reach  his  complacent  compromise; 
and  it  is  a  thousand  pities — Swift  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
that  he  cannot.  While  he  lives  he  keeps  open  the  egoistic  wound  in 
his  mentality  which,  closing,  would  shut  out  a  ray  of  light. 

Through  Henry  Adams's  brain  a  beam  of  light  undoubtedly  found 
its  way  illumining  many  things  to  a  startling  whiteness.  It  was  not 
the  subdued,  colored,  and  sometimes  dimly  religious  light  that  poets 
transmit,  but  a  flashing  brilliance  that  dazzles  and  hurts. 

His  final  point  of  view  is  not  altogether  easy  to  tmderstand — 
for  a  schoolboy  or  a  philosopher.  In  one  aspect  it  is  a  restatement — 
perhaps  an  anticipation— of  that  dynamic  conception  of  evolution 
which,  b^^inning  with  elements,  seeks  to  understand  the  whole  process 
as  an  interplay  of  forces.  In  another  it  is  a  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
abstract  conception  of  life  and  of  history.  Man,  according  to  this 
view,  simply  absorbs  and  complicates  forces.  The  forces  are  all  alike. 
Just  as  Adams  in  his  education  received  all  experiences  on  a  parity 
as  regards  educative  value,  so  man  receives  all  forces,  physical,  eco- 
nomic, moral,  reli^ous,  without  distinction,  and  elaborates  them  into 
a  process  of  growing  complexity.  The  complexity  increases  in  a  sort 
of  geometriou  ratio,  according  to  a  fixed  law  of  acceleratioiL    There 
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is  no  force  that  controls  other  forces;  tiiere  is  nothing  that  gives 
measure  or  appoints  a  destination.  The  forces  simply  mteract,  and 
the  destination  is  just  everywhere  at  once,  or  nowhere.  Not  being 
able  to  discriminate  forces,  by  their  nature  or  by  their  behavior,  as 
material  or  spiritual,  as  controlling  or  controlled,  Adams  simply  ab- 
stracts from  them  all.  He  produces  a  conception  of  life  that  is  not 
so  much  physical  and  materialistic  as  mathematical,  and  hence  avowedly 
relative. 

There  is  always  the  dat^r,  of  course,  that  a  mathematical  con- 
ception may  prove  to  be  the  most  unreal  tbii^  in  the  universe.  Can 
we  safely  abandon  our  minds  to  pure  relativity — without  even  building 
a  Positivist  iron  fence  around  our  little  acre  of  dead  truths? 

Just  at  present  the  intuition  of  the  common  man — not  the  creed 
of  the  common  man,  nor  the  vision  of  the  uncommon  man — appears 
to  be  busily  engaged  in' setting  a  bound  to  mathematical  complexity, 
in  giving  measure  to  evolution,  in  establishing  a  fundamental  law 
based  not  on  a  theory  of  government  but  upon  public  opinion  as  some- 
thing deep,  much  overlaid  indeed  by  the  shifting  sands  of  thought, 
but  finally  solid.  Men  have  died  in  unprecedented  numbers  for  the 
simplest  faith  that  ever  men  fought  for.  Catholic,  Protestant,  Socialist, 
free-thinker,  poet,  man  of  affairs,  have  all  found  that  their  agreement 
on  the  need  of  resistance  to  evil  makes  them  kin.  They  have  asserted 
that  there  is  a  eonslant  in  evolution;  they  have  affirmed  their  belief 
in  a  God  of  Measure  as  against  the  German  God  of  a  measureless  and 
confused  expansion  in  which  morality  and  immorality,  spirit  and 
matter  spread  outward  in  indistinguishable  combustion  with  the  force 
of  a  solar  explosion. 

By  a  kind  of  irony,  just  at  this  greatest  moment  in  history,  appears 
this  prodigy  of  a  book — an  unequaled  analysis  of  the  period  just  past, 
a  terribly  clear  formulation  of  the  need  for  intellectual  clearness,  a 
warning  against  moral  enthusiasms. 


The  Econouics  of  Progssss.  By  the  Right  Honorable  J.  M. 
Robertson,  M.P.    New  York;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1918. 

To  one  not  familiar  with  the  violent  disagreement  that  has  long 
existed,  among  those  who  ought  to  know,  as  to  what  political  economy 
is  or  ought  to  be,  it  may  seem  that  nothing  but  delight  in  the  discovery 
of  a  rich,  copious,  many-sided  theme  of  argument  could  account  for 
the  ingenious  chapter  on  "  The  Aim  and  Use  of  Economic  Science  " 
with  which  that  able  writer  and  skilled  parliamentarian,  the  Ri^t 
Honorable  J.  M.  Robertson  begins  his  book,  Tht  Economics  of 
Progress.  Mr.  Robertson  plunges  into  the  thick  of  the  fray  and  deals 
blows  here  and  there  with  an  adroitness  and  an  impartiality  that  win 
instant  admiration.  The  average  moderately  cultivated  reader  is  no 
more  able  to  resist  his  eloquence  than  were  the  cultured  and  respect- 
able members  of  the  Amphyctionic  Council  capable  of  withstanding 
the  eloquence  of  Aeschines.  One  feels  inspired  to  go  out  at  once, 
with  pickaxe  and  crowbar,  to  remove  whatever  buildings  sacrilegious 
hands  have  raised  i^xin  the  sacred  field  of  the  ecoiuHnic  Ctnlia. 


P> 
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Gradually  it  dawns  upon  the  reader  that  the  platform  to  which  he 
has  given  his  adhesion  almost  from  the  start  is  essentially  a  plea  for 
Ricardi,  Malthus,  and  common  sense. 

Economic  science  is  essentialljr  what  Ricardi  saw  it  to  be,  though 
its  "  laws "  are  simply  formulations  of  average  tendency.  Nor  is 
the  "  economic  man  "  a  mere  delusion.  "  The  *  economic  man  *  is  not 
an  abstract  prodigy  of  selfishness,  but  the  normal  economic  man 
of  commerce,  who  is  honest  and  law-abiding  and  likes  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  his  customers."  His  pursuit  of  gain  "  is  the  natural  and 
normal  economic  motive  of  manlcind."  And  "  it  is  by  enlightening 
men  all  round  to  the  end  of  enabling  them  to  choose  the  best  course 
for  all,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  orders  of  gain  that  economic 
life  is  to  be  raised. 

As  for  Malthus  his  thesis  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  To  men 
who  have  never  read  his  great  work,  Malthus  has  become  just  a  name 
for  an  absurd  theory.  We  say  "  Malthusian,''  and  laugh !  Malthus, 
in  modem  discussion,  is  the  great  man  of  straw.  But  Malthus  was  a 
man  of  genius,  and  the  many  alleged  refutations  of  his  ideas  form  a 
collection  of  fallacies  that  would  afford  excellent  practice  for  a  college 
class  in  logic. 

What,  asks  Mr.  Robertson,  has  the  historical  or  sociological  school 
of  economists  accomplished?  If  you  go  to  Thorold  Rogers,  you  will 
find,  he  answers,  slovenly  method  and  false  facts.  Rogers  affirms  that 
in  the  Plantagenet  penod  England  was  "the  only  wool-producing 
country  in  Europe.'*  Spain  and  Portugal,  Mr.  Robertson  contradicts, 
were  exporting  wool  all  the  time;  and  the  author  goes  on  to  ouote 
Villari  as  stating  that  in  1338  Florence,  having  coarse  wool  ot  her 
own,  was  importing  fine  wools  "  from  Tunis,  Barbary,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Flanders,  and  lastly  even  from  England."  Rogers,  the  champion 
of  inductive  method,  furthermore  reaches  this  false  conclusion  through 
a  spurious  deduction!  Cunningham  does  better.  He  often,  though  not 
always,  corrects  Rogers ;  but  you  will  find  in  him  surprisingly  little  that 
is  helpful  in  the  discussion  of  modem  problems,  and,  on  the  whole, 
surprisingly  little  thought  of  any  kind. 

The  whole  method  of  the  historic  and  sociological  school  is,  in 
short,  wrong.  Let  economics  contribute  what  it  can  to  history  and 
to  sociology  (if  there  is  such  a  thing) ;  but  beware  of  imposing  the 
methods  of  history,  or  of  sociology,  upon  economics.  To  do  so  is  to 
make  of  economists  only  "  a  superior  sort  of  quacks." 

To  modem  problems  Mr.  Robertson  applies  his  Ricardian  and 
common  sense  view  with  energy  and  with  acuteness.  He  does  not 
stop  with  Ricardi,  it  should  be  said,  but  goes  on  to  handle  special 
cases  in  his  own  way — in  the  practical  and  reasonably  argumentative 
way,  that  is,  which  must  always  be  the  way  of  the  politician  in  any 
but  an  expert-ridden  nation. 

Always  he  sticks  to  his  conception  of  "  average  tendencies  '*  and 
"  the  economic  man.*'  Education  pays.  "  It  pays  the  manufacturer, 
when  he  introduces  new  machiner^r,  to  provide  that  labor  shall  not 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  transition  stage."  Again,  **  commercial 
warfare  demonstrably  does  not  pay'' 

Some  of  this  reasoning  seems  obvious  enough;  but  obviousness 
is  not  the  general  characteristic  of  Mr.  Robertson's  book.     The 
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author  can  hardly  be  called  a  "  sin^tlidst."  His  analysis  of  the  effects 

of  great  private  fortunes,  his  discussion  of  production  as  opposed  to 
distribution,  his  proposal  for  a  tax  upon  all  capital  as  distinct  from 
a  mere  tax  upon  land — all  these  are  deft,  subtle  and  clear  expositions, 
denoting  not  merely  Ricardian  orthodoxy  but  grasp  of  the  particular 
problems  and  acuteness  in  applying  principle  to  cases — an  ability  none 
too  common  in  a  predominantly  inductive  world. 

Mr.  Robertson  fairly  wins  the  distinction  of  havtne  written  one 
of  the  very  few  really  entertaining  works  on  political  economy  in 
existence.  His  defense  of  reason  against  the  pedantries  of  the  mere 
researchers  will  win  the  sympathy  of  most  readers,  and  his  bold,  con- 
troversial handling  of  the  population  question  first  posed  by  Malthus 
will  warm  the  hearts  of  a  considerable  body  of  advanced  thuikers. 


The  Rule  of  Might.  By  J.  A.  Cramb.  New  Yoric :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1918. 

Although  J.  A.  Cramb's  romance  of  Napoleon  deals  with  but 
three  days  of  Napoleon's  life,  it  has  anything  but  the  directness  and 
concentration  that  one  would  expect  in  the  story  of  a  single  episode. 
The  Rule  of  Might  exhibits,  in  fact,  the  almost  inevitable  defects  of  a 
full-dress  historical  novel.  The  frequent  parentheses  of  explanation 
or  comment,  the  multiplication  of  details  in  description,  the  crowding  of 
the  sta^  with  conspicuous  figures,  the  painstaking  effort  to  convey 
the  sooal  atmosphere  of  the  time  (even  to  boudoir  scenes),  the  over- 
elaboratation  of  passions— all  tend  to  make  the  story  stiff  and  the 
characters  puppet-like. 

Parts  of  the  novel  are,  indeed,  as  stiff,  as  conventional  in  design, 
and  moreover  as  brilliant,  as  a  piece  of  brocade.  Desi»te  faults,  bow- 
ever,  the  story  holds  one's  interest.  The  means  by  which  it  does  this 
reveals  the  secret  at  once  of  its  strength  and  of  its  weakness  much 
better  than  could  any  analysis  of  its  structure. 

In  a  word,  The  Rule  of  Might  is  overcharged  with  emotion.  In  this 
respect  it  doubtless  reflects  the  temper  of  the  time  (1809)  and  of 
the  country  (Austria)  in  an  hour  of  humiliation.  But  the  over-emo- 
tionalism IS  none  the  less  a  defect:  it  is  a  haze  which  prevents  one 
from  really  seeing  anything.  Moreover,  the  author  seems  to  identify 
himself  with  the  feeling  of  the  story,  as  who  should  say,  "  This  is  life 
at  its  most  intense.   Here  is  the  tragedy  of  human  life. 

Thus,  Mr.  Cramb  invests  with  a  kind  of  splendor,  as  of  intel- 
lectual heroism,  the  madly  romantic  and  suicidal  theory  of  the  universe 
set  forth  by  the  poet  Rentzdorf,  who,  rather  than  Napoleon  or  Napo- 
leon's would-be-assassin,  Friedrich  Staps,  is  the  central  figure  of  the 
tale.  He  would  have  us  take  seriously  Rentzdorf's  desire  to  cramnit 
suicide  with  the  woman  he  loved.  Such  impulses,  no  doubt,  were  not 
uncommon  at  the  time.  Lamartine,  we  Imow,  was  tempted  in  the 
sanie  way.  But  can  one  to-day  accept  a  resolution  to  commit  suicide 
with  one's  mistress  in  a  picturesque  manner — a  resolution  that  never 
quite  got  beyond  the  stage  of  exalted  and  dizzy  sentiment — ms  any- 
thing but  ludicrous  in  respect  of  real  tragedy? 
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Than  emotional  dead-seriousness  combined  with  a  certain  moral 
levity,  nothing  cotdd  be  more  German,  or  more  unlike  the  temper  that 
has  whipped  Gennany. 

Mr.  Cramb  awakens  interest.  He  makes  us  want  to  know  what 
his  characters  thought.  But  he  does  not  really  tell  us.  He  only  tells 
us  what  they  felt.  Rather  deftly,  rather  dramatically,  he  lets  us  see 
in  Napoleon  or  others,  romantic  desire,  disillusion,  hate,  suspicion, 
cynicism,  morbidity, — and  in  one  case,  that  of  Staps,  naive  heroism. 
Was  there  nothing  else  in  htmian  nature  at  that  time?  If  so,  the 
tra^^edy  that  the  storv  embodies  is  deep  and  wide,  and  the  only  fault 
one  could  find  with  tne  tale  would  be  that  it  is  not  half  tragic  enough. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  persons  thus  portrayed  do  not  convince. 
They  seem  not  genuine  men  and  women  possessed  by  the  various  evil 
spirits  doubtless  active  enough  in  the  year  1809,  but  merely  melo- 
dramatic figures,  whose  petty  doings  are  lit  up  by  "  faint  disastrous 
gleams''  from  an  incomprehensible  and  storm-swept  universe. 


Patriotism  and  Reugion.  By  Shailer  Mathews,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1918. 

Any  profound  discussion  of  patriotism  requires  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  nationality;  an^  profound  discussion  of  religion  requires 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  God.  And  since  it  is  merely  the  ethical  rela- 
tions between  religion  and  patriotism  that  Dr.  Mathews  deals  with, 
clearness  rather  than  profundity  is  the  virtue  of  his  book. 

After  noting  that  there  unquestionably  exists  a  relation  between 
religion  and  patriotism,  and  pointing  out  that  "  the  patriotism  of  con- 
tending nations  has  been  identified  with  their  religious  development," 
Dr.  Mathews  arrives  rather  easily  at  the  conclusion — the  same  which 
Mazzini  reached  in  1834 — ^that  "  universal  human  welfare  will  result 
from  co-operative  nationalism."  True  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
"  the  religion  of  Jesus  rather  than  the  religion  of  the  ecclesiastic,"  and 
it  is  in  the  former  that  our  hope  lies  of  transforming  patriotism  ''  from 
a  belligerent  to  a  co-operative  virtue." 

It  is  in  the  writing  of  apothegms  rather  than  in  the  formulation 
of  fundamental  ideas  that  Dr.  Mathews  excels.  His  pregnant  sayings, 
without  striking  deep  into  history  or  psvchology,  effectively  sum  up 
and  clarify  the  opinions  held  by  most  ngnt-minded  and  discriminating 
men  to-day. 

Especially  sharp  and  well-directed  are  those  shafts  which  Dr. 
Mathews  lets  fly  at  the  pacifist  heresy.  "  The  pacifist  is  ri^t  when 
he  claims  that  war  is  un-Christian,  but  he  is  mistaken  when  he  claims 
that  all  participation  in  war  is  un-Christian.  The  truth  of  this  para- 
dox is  apparent  when  opposition  to  war  becomes  ^position  to  a  war." 
What  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  asks  the 
author,  "if  he  had  arrived  while  the  robbers  were  attadcing  their 
victim  ?  Love  that  seeks  to  do  men  good  is  cowardice  when  it  refuses 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  wrong."  The  moral  power  of  Jesus  must 
not  be  limited  to  **  the  rescue  of  individuals  from  vulgar  sins." 

VOL.  ccvm.— Na  757  59 
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XX 


(October  7 — November  7) 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  November  4th, 
Austria  went  out  of  the  war.  At  that  hour  the  armistice  which  she 
had  implored  from  the  Entente  Powers  and  the  United  States  became 
operative,  and  hostilities,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  ceased.  Accep- 
tance of  the  terms  of  this  armistice  by  Austria  was  tantamount  to 
her  complete  surrender.  Under  them  she  is  rendered  helpless  to  make 
further  military  effort  or  to  opptise  with  force  any  terms  of  peace 
which  the  Entente  Powers  and  the  Umted  States  may  decide  ultimately 
to  impose  upon  her. 

Five  days  prior  to  this,  on  October  31st,  Turkey  had  ceased  to 
be  belligerent  and  had  obtained  an  armistice,  the  terms  of  which  are 
equaUy  drastic  with  those  imposed  upon  Austria.  Bulgaria  havtag 
previously  surrendered,  the  capitulation  of  Turkey  and  Austria  strips 
Germany  of  the  last  of  her  Allies;  utterly  destroys  the  great  dream 
of  dommation  of  the  Central  Empire,  and  makes  certam  the  early 
and  complete  overthrow  of  Germany. 

At  the  same  time,  all  along  the  western  front  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Swiss  border,  the  armies  of  the  Entente  Powers  and  the 
United  States  have  scored  victory  after  victory.  The  Germans  have 
been  subjected  to  huge  losses  in  men  and  material.  They  have  been 
driven  back  many  miles  all  along  the  front  and  forced  to  relinquish  a 
large  part  of  Belgium  and  some  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
French  territory  which  they  have  occupied.  Their  urgent  and  repeated 
request  for  an  armistice  has  been  met  as  this  is  written  by  a  statement 
from  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  United  States,  intimating 
broadly  something  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  we  are  ready  to  make, 
and  notifying  them  that  "  Marshal  Foch  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Governments  to 
receive  properly  accredited  representatives  of  the  German  Government, 
and  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  an  armistice."  Word  comes 
from  Berlin  to-day,  November  7,  that  a  German  commission  has  started 
for  the  front  to  ask  Marshal  Foch  for  the  armistice  terms. 

Thus,  the  19th  month  of  our  war  with  the  Imperial  German 
Government  closes  with  victory  assured  against  all  Germany's  allies, — 
only  the  details  of  peace  terms  remaining  to  be  established — and  an 
equally  definite  victory  against  Germany  rendered  absolutely  certain 
in  the  very  near  future,  whether  the  German  Government  now  in 
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existence  elects  to  accept  the  drastic  aimistice  Marshal  Foch  is  pre- 
pared to  impose,  or  to  make  a  further  effort  in  arms  to  secure  better 
terms.  It  is  now  fully  manifest  to  every  one  that  if  the  Germans 
do  attempt  further  resistance,  it  can  result  only  in  increasing  the 
severity  of  the  terms  of  peace  to  which  they  must  finally  agree. 

The  18th  month  of  our  war  with  Germany  closed  with  the  receipt 
of  notes  from  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey  seeking  to  open  the 
way  for  peace.  That  from  Germany  requested  President  Wilson  "  to 
take  in  hand  the  restoration  of  peace,"  and  accepted  the  programme  of 
the  fourteen  conditions  laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  address  of 
January  8th,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in  his  later 
pronouncements,  especially  in  his  speech  of  September  27th.  Through- 
out the  United  States  and  from  the  European  Allies  there  was  im- 
mediate demand  in  response  that  the  war  go  on  until  the  enemy  had 
been  beaten  decisively.  The  people  of  the  United  States  made  it 
thoroughly  clear  that  they  had  no  intention  of  bargaining  with  Ger- 
many and  no  sympathy  with  a  peace  by  negotiation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  8th,  Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State, 
handed  to  Frederick  Oederlin,  the  Swiss  Charg6  d'Affaires,  the  re- 
sponse of  this  Government  to  the  German  note.  Mr.  Lansing,  in 
talking  with  newspaper  men,  characterized  the  response  *'  not  as  a 
reply  but  as  an  inquiry."  It  said  that  the  President  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  Entente  Governments 
"so  long  as  tne  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  are  upon  their  soil." 
He  added  that  the  good  faith  of  the  Central  Powers  manifestly  would 
depend  upon  their  consent  to  withdraw  their  forces  everywhere  from 
invaded  territory.  Then  he  asked  whether  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor  "  spoke  for  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Empire 
who  thus  far  have  conducted  the  war." 

This  note  evoked  sharp  criticism  in  the  United  States  especially 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  who  all  voiced  a  demand 
for  unconditional  surrender  and  declared  against  a  renewal  of  note 
writing. 

In  a  note  dated  at  Berlin  October  12th  and  signed  by  Doctor  Solf , 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  German  Government  reiterated 
its  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  terms  and  declared  that  "  its 
object  in  entering  into  discussion  would  be  only  to  agree  upon  prac- 
tical details  of  an  application  of  these  terms."  It  declared  that  the 
German  atid  Austro-Hungarian  Governments,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  an  armistice,  were  "  ready  to  comply  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  President  in  r^;ard  to  evacuation,"  and  suggested  that  the 
President  ''  occasion  the  meeting  of  a  mixed  Commission  for  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  concerning  the  evacuation."  Doctor  Solf 
declared  that  the  present  German  Government  had  **  been  formed  by 
conferences  and  in  agreement  with  the  ^eat  majority  of  the  Reichs- 
tag. The  Chancellor  supported  in  all  his  actions  by  the  will  of  this 
majority,  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  German  Government  and  of  the 
German  people." 

Press  comment  from  all  over  the  United  States  disclosed  marked 
dissatisfaction  with  this  note  and  renewed  the  demand  for  tmcondi- 
tional  surrender. 

Swiss  newspapers  at  this  time  reported  the  German  Emperor  a3 
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engaged  in  planning  governmental  refonn,  induct 
the  nght  of  the  Emperor  to  declare  war  and  make  p 

Chi  October  14th  Mr.  Lansing  handed  the  '. 
Mr.  Oederlein,  The  note  opened  with  the  state 
qualified  acceptance  by  the  German  Government 
peace  conditions  justified  the  President  in  male 
statement  of  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  con 
Gennan  Government  of  the  Sth  and  I2th  of  Octob 
that  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  process) 
conditions  of  an  armistice  were  matters  which 
military  advisers  of  the  American  and  Allied  Govi 
that  "  no  arrangement  can  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States  which  does  not  provide  at»olutel 
guards  and  euarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  i 
supremacy  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  ai 
field." 

The  President's  note  declared  that  neither  tl 
the  Allies  would  "  consent  to  consider  an  armii 
armed  forces  of  Germany  continue  the  illegal  and 
which  they  still  persist  m,"  and  cited  the  fact  tt 
when  the  Gennan  Government  was  making  propos 
marines  were  sinking  passenger  ships  at  sea  and 
passengers  and  crews  were  seekirw  safety,  and  th 
withdrawal  from  Flanders  and  France,  the  G< 
"  pursuing  a  course  of  wanton  destruction  whi( 
regarded  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  practices  ol 
The  note  then  emphasized  one  of  the  terms  of  peac 
Government  had  accepted, — namely,  the  followii 
President's  address  at  Motmt  Vernon  on  July  4tb : 

"  The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power 
separately,  secretly  and  of  its  sit^le  choice  distu 
world,  or  if  it  cannot  be  presentfy  destroyed,  at 
to  virtual  impotency." 

"  The  power  which  has  hitherto  controlled  tl 
the  note  said,  "  is  of  the  sort  here  described.  It  is 
German  nation  to  alter  it."  The  note  added  tt 
would  be  made  to  Austria. 

On  October  16th  news  despatches  from  Coper 
the  Gennan  Federal  Cotmcil  had  accepted  the  p 
to  the  Gennan  Imperial  constitution  requiring 
Federal  Council  and  the  Reichstag  for  a  dedan 
name  of  the  Empire,  except  in  the  case  of  invas 
the  coast.  It  accepted  also  the  amendment  requi 
the  Federal  Council  and  the  Reichstag  to  the  trea 
treaties  with  forei^  nations. 

At  the  same  time  the  Conservative  party  in 
adopted  a  resolution  formally  abandoning  its  opp 
franchise  in  Prussia. 

News  despatches  from  Gennany  and  Austria 
cities  reported  increasing  ferment  throughout  thi 
Empire.  On  Octt^r  17th  despatches  from  Cot 
the  proclamation  in  Budapest  of  Hungarian  tnd 
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same  day  Berne  reported  Baron  Hussarek,  the  Austrian  premier,  as 
announcing;  that  Austria  was  to  be  transformed  into  Federal  states. 
The  next  day  Berlin  reported  by  way  of  Copenhagen  that  the  Czechs 
were  holding  meetings  in  Prague  with  their  own  flag  flying  over  the 
castle. 

On  October  19th  the  President's  reply  to  Austria-Hungary  was 
handed  to  the  Swedish  minister  in  Washington  by  Secretary  Lansing. 
The  President  referred  to  paragraph  10  of  his  January  8th  speech, 
which  declared  that  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  should  be  ac- 
corded the  opportunity  ot  autonomist  development  and  cited  the  fact 
that  since  that  sentence  was  uttered,  the  United  States  had  recognized 
the  belligerency  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  justice  of  the  national- 
istic aspiration  of  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  note  added  that  "  the  President 
is,  therefore,  no  longer  at  liberty  to  accept  the  mere  autonomy  of  these 
peoples  as  a  basis  of  peace,  but  is  obliged  to  insist  that  they  and  not  he 
shall  be  the  judges  of  what  action  on  the  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  will  satisfy  their  aspirations  and  their  conception  of  their 
rights  and  destiny  as  members  of  the  family  of  nations. 

The  next  day  Amsterdam  despatches  reported  Denmark  as  calling 
Germany's  attention  to  her  failure  to  carry  out  the  plebiscite  in  Schles- 
wig,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1864  to  decide  whether  the  inhabitants 
prefer  allegiance  to  Denmark  or  to  Germany. 

The  third  note  from  Germany  in  this  series  was  received  on 
October  21st.  It  accepted  the  condition  that  the  procedure  of  evacuation 
and  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  military  advisers,  but  stated  that  "  the  actual  standard  of  power  on 
both  sides  of  the  field  has  to  form  the  basis  of  arrangements  safe- 
guarding and  guaranteeing  this  standard."  It  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  President  would  not  approve  any  demand  irreconcilable  with  the 
honor  of  the  German  people  and  with  a  peace  of  justice.  It  protested 
against ''  the  reproach  of  illegal  and  inhumane  action,"  made  against  the 
C^rmans ;  defended  destruction  in  retreat  as  necessary  and  permitted  by 
international  law;  asserted  that  the  German  troops  "are  under  the 
most  strict  instruction  to  spare  private  property,"  and  that  where  trans- 
actions occur  in  spite  of  instructions,  the  guilty  are  punished.  The 
note  continued  that  Germany  had  never  purposely  destroyed  life  boats 
with  their  passengers  and  proposed  with  regard  to  all  these  charges 
that  the  facts  be  cleared  up  b^  neutral  commissions.  The  note  then 
announced  that  the  German  Government  had  ordered  its  submarines 
to  cease  attacking  passenger  ships.  It  argued  at  some  length  to  prove 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government  and  the  permanence  of  the 
new  system,  and  concluded  with  the  assertion  that  "  the  offer  of  peace 
and  an  armistice  has  come  from  a  government  which  is  free  from  any 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  influence  and  is  supported  by  the  approvsd 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  German  people." 

This  note  was  regarded  in  the  United  States  as  a  left  handed  and 
awkward  acceptance  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  President's 
note  of  October  14th.  Meantime,  reports  from  London  showed  that 
continual  conununication  had  been  going  on  between  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments upon  the  terms  of  an  armistice  and  upon  conditions  of  peace, 
and  preparations  were  under  way  for  resumption  of  the  sittings  of  the 
War  Council  at  Versailles.    On  October  23rd  Mr.  Tensing  delivered 
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to  Mr.  Oederlein  the  President's  reply  to  Germai 
reply  opened  with  a  statement  that  having  reci 
explicit  assurance  of  the  German  Government  ( 
ance  of  the  terms  of  peace  "  laid  down  by  the  Pr 
addresses,  the  President  had  transmitted  his 
the  present  German  authorities  "  to  the  Govenu 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated  a 
the  suggestion  that  the  military  advisers  "  prepai 
of  sudi  an  armistice  as  will  fully  protect  the  ini 
involved,  and  insure  to  the  associated  Govenuner 
to  saf^uard  and  enforce  the  details  of  peace  1 
Government  has  agreed." 

In  explaining  the  necessity  for  demanding 
guards  the  note  said,  "  it  does  not  appear  that  u 
enunent  responsible  to  the  German  people  has  y 
out,  or  that  any  guarantees  either  exist,  or  are  i 
the  alterations  of  principle  and  practice  now  bro; 
be  permanent."  The  note  declared  that  the  heai 
culty  had  not  been  reached  and  that  the  "  power 
sia  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Empire,  is  unimf 
mining  initiative  still  remains  with  those  who  ha- 
ters 01  Germany." 

"  The  nations  of  the  world  do  not  and  cam 
those  who  hitherto  have  been  the  masters  of  Ger 
the  note,  "  and  in  condudiiu;  peace  and  attemptin 
and  injustices  of  this  war,  the  Government  of  the 
deal  with  any  but  veritable  representatives  of  thi 
have  been  assured  of  a  genuine  constitution^ 
rulers  of  Germany.  If  it  must  deal  with  the 
Monarchial  autocrats  now,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  hi 
later  in  regard  to  the  international  obligations  of 
it  must  demand  not  peace  n^otiations,  but  sw 
later  on  October  26th  London  reported  that  the 
Switzerland  had  handed  to  the  British  minister  th 

Meantime  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  personal  re] 
dent  Wilson,  reached  Paris  accompanied  by  Ac 
of  Operations  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  a  St 
ment  of  State.  He  went  to  meet  with  the  Supre 
Washington  despatch  reported  an  effort  on  tt 
Wilson  to  effect  a  unification  of  the  war  aims 
ciated  against  Germanv.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  £ 
Mr.  Balfour,  Foreign  Secretary,  and  a  staff  of  m 
cers,  went  to  Paris  at  the  same  time  for  confer* 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council.  Colonel  House  c 
a  private  dwelling  in  Paris,  where  informal  cor 
sentatives  of  the  British,  French  and  Italian  G 
at  frequent  intervals. 

Qnicurrently  there  were  many  si^s  of  im 
Germany.  An  Imperial  Crown  Councd  was  helc 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Chancellor  and  the  \ 
were  many  reports  of  pressure  on  the  Kaiser  b 
unusually  outspoken  comment  in  the  newspapers. 
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dences  of  internal  disintegration  multiplied  in  number  and  significance. 
There  were  nmnerous  reports  of  mutiny  of  troops  and  of  wholesale 
desertions'  from  the  army.  News  despatches  reported  the  spread  of 
rebellion  among  the  Austrian  Slavic  conununities. 

News  despatches  from  Berlin  by  way  of  neutral  cities,  reported 
that  General  Ludendorf  had  resigned  his  post  as  First  Quartermaster 
General  and  that  the  Kaiser  had  accepted  the  resignation.  The  Reichs- 
tag by  a  great  majority  had  adopted  a  bill  placing  the  military  com- 
mand under  the  control  of  the  civilian  government,  and  it  intimated 
that  Ludendorf  had  resigned  on  that  account 

On  October  27th  Doctor  Solf  addressed  another  note  to  President 
Wilson  reiterating  the  assertion  that  the  German  peace  negotiations 
'*  are  being  conducted  by  a  people's  government  in  whose  hands  rests 
both  actually  and  constitutionally  the  power  to  make  the  deciding 
conclusion.    The  military  powers  are  also  subject  to  it." 

In  a  note  dated  at  Vienna  October  28th  Count  Andrassy,  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  accepted  all  of  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  Sie  President,  including  his  note  of  Oct.  19,  and  renewed 
the  request  for  an  immediate  armistice  upon  all  Austro-Hungarian 
fronts.  The  next  day  Count  Andrassy  sent  a  personal  message  to 
Secretary  Lansing  appealing  to  him  to  intercede  with  the  President  in 
Austria's  behalf.  Serious  rioting  was  reported  in  Budapest.  Arch- 
Duke  Joseph,  second  cousin  of  Emperor  Charles,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion stating  that  the  Emperor  had  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  secur- 
ing the  complete  independence  of  Htmgary  and  saying  that  Hungary 
would  join  in  a  League  of  Nations.  At  the  same  time  Count  Midiad 
Karolyi  endeavored  to  launch  an  independent  anti-dynastic  state  in 
agreement  with  the  Czechs  and  South  Slavonians.  Karolyi  first  had 
an  audience  with  the  Emperor  who  refused  to  accept  his  plans. 

On  October  30th  Ajnsterdam  despatches  reported  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  as  discussing  possible  abdication  and  saying  ''If  the  moment 
comes  when  the  interest  of  Germany  demands  it,  I  should  abdicate 
and  would  do  so  without  hesitation,  but  the  moment  does  not  seem 
to  have  come  yet." 

The  terms  of  the  armistice  accepted  bjr  Turkev  on  October  31st 
were  made  public  the  following  day.  The^  includecl  Allied  occupation 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus;  immediate  demobilization  of 
the  Turkish  army;  the  siwrender  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
Turkey  without  reciprocal  surrender  of  Turkish  prisoners  held  by  the 
Allies;  the  surrender  of  all  war  vessels  in  Turkish  waters;  and  the 
right  to  the  Allies  to  occupy  any  strategic  points  in  the  event  of  any 
situation  arising  threatening  the  security  of  the  Allies.  The  terms 
further  included  generally  the  use  of  certain  Turkish  shipping  facilities 
by  the  Allies;  the  withdrawal  of  all  Germans  and  Austrians,  naval, 
military  and  civilian  from  Turkish  territory  in  one  month,  and  guar- 
antees with  regard  to  Armenia.  Under  these  terms  Turkey  was  ren- 
dered powerless  to  resist  whatever  terms  of  peace  the  Allies  may 
decide  ultimately  to  impose  upon  her,  and  the  way  is  open  to  the 
Allies  to  reach  the  German  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  to 
re-open  direct  contact  with  Roumania. 

The  Austrian  armistice  which  went  into  effect  at  3  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  4th,  contained  7  military,  and  11  naval  clauses. 
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They  included  the  total  demobilization  of  the  Aus 
and  the  innnediate  withdrawal  of  all  Austro-Hui 
ating  on  the  front  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerla 
Hungarian  territory,  limited  by  a  prescribed  Une 
parently,  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  demand  th< 
in  the  peace  terms;  Austro-Hungarian  military 
tained  only  on  the  basis  of  pre-war  effectivenes 
and  equipment  to  be  collected  at  points  indicated 
Allies  seciue  the  right  of  free  movement  over  all  i 
ways  in  Austro- Hungary  territory,  and  the  use  of 
garian  transportation.  The  armies  of  the  Assc 
occupy  strategic  points  in  Austro-Hungary  to  ena 
military  operations  or  to  maintain  order.  Thej 
requisition,  on  payment,  for  their  troops  whereve 
Germans  are  to  evacuate  Austro-Hungarian  ten 
days  or  be  interned.  All  Allied  prisoners  of  wa 
repatriated  without  reciprocity.  The  naval  tenr 
of  iifteen  Austro-Hungarian  submarines  and  of 
rines  within  Austro-Hungarian  jurisdiction.  All 
garian  submarines  to  be  disarmed  under  the  supc 
dated  Powers.  Austria  also  surrenders  three  Mt 
cruisers,  nine  destroyers,  twelve  torpedo  boats, 
other  naval  vessels  to  be  designated  Dy  the  Alii 
remainder  of  her  Navy  is  to  oe  disarmed  undei 
the  Associated  Powers.  The  Allies  and  the  U 
freedom  of  navigation  for  all  war  ships  and  mt 
Adriatic  and  up  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries, 
dismantle  all  fortifications  or  defense  works.  Ot 
these  conditions  effective  in  detail. 

As  a  whole  the  terms  absolutely  strip  Austi 
resistance  and  compel  her  to  accept  whatever  pes 
She  can  do  nothing  more  than  protest  against  any  1 
regard  as  too  severe. 

Throughout  this  month  the  advance  of  the  i 
troops  was  reported  and  the  reoccupation  of  mot 
and  French  cities  and  territories,  wiUi  the  capture 
German  prisoners,  hundreds  of  guns,  thousands  0 
vast  stores  of  military  supplies  and  munitions. 

Cambrai  was  occupied  by  the  British  on  Octo 
later  the  Germans  were  driven  out  of  Laon  and  I 
13th  the  Franco- British-Belgian  line  in  Flanders 
vances  and  extensive  captures.  The  next  day  t 
a  retreat  on  a  tremendous  scale  from  Northert 
17th  British  troops  entered  Lille  and  Turcoing,  an< 
uated  Ostend.  The  next  day  the  Belgian  King 
Ostend.  Zeebnigge  was  taken  on  October  18th  a 
entered  Bruges. 

Throughout  this  period  the  first  and  second  At 
ating  along  the  Meuse  north  of  Verdun,  pti^ed  st 
and  the  railway  which  formed  the  main  line  of  i 
tion. 

On  October  2Sth  the  Italian  army  employit 
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assisted  by  6  divisions  of  British  and  French  troops,  and  one  regiment 
of  Americans,  began  a  general  offensive  along  the  line  of  the  Piave. 
This  offensive  was  immediately  crowned  with  enormous  success.  By 
November  1st  the  Austrian  defense  along  the  Italian  front  had  been 
broken  up  and  was  disintegrating.  Before  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
Austrians  for  an  armistice  succeeded,  more  thsui  300,000  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  had  been  made  prisoners  by  this  Italian  drive. 

On  October  27th  it  was  announced  in  London  that  General  Allenby 
had  captured  Alleppo.  These  striking  successes  continued  as  they  were 
day  by  day  throughout  the  month,  dearly  revealed  the  crumbling  of  the 
German  Allies. 

But  even  while  the  Germans  were  appealing  for  peace,  their  army 
was  continuing  its  wanton  destruction  in  Northern  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  its  submarines  were  attacking  passenger  ships  and  shelling 
the  life  boats  endeavoring  to  save  the  passengers  from  the  vessels. 

On  September  30th  a  submarine  attacked  the  American  transport 
Ticonderoga,  formerly  the  German  steamship  Camilla  Rickmers,  in 
mid-Atlantic.  The  transport  had  fallen  behind  her  convoy.  The 
life  boats  with  escaping  men  were  shelled.  Only  22  of  tiiose  on 
board  survived.  On  October  5th  the  Japanese  liner  Hirano-Maru 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast  and  only  29  of  the  380 
persons  on  board  were  saved. 

On  the  11th  a  submarine  torpedoed  the  Irish  mail  boat  Leinster 
on  a  voyage  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  and  fewer  than  200  of  the 
680  persons  on  board  were  saved. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  achievement  of  the  unity 
of  command  of  the  Allied  forces  which  has  produced  such  signal  suc- 
cess, developed  on  the  occasion  of  Marshal  Foch's  67th  birthday. 
Mr.  Lloyd  ueorge,  the  British  Premier,  telegraphing  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  brilliant  French  soldier  said: 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  more  admire  your  marvellous 
skill  as  a  commander,  or  the  indomitable  courage  and  unquenchable 
faith  in  victory  which  you  have  shown  in  the  course  of  the  war."  To 
this  Marshal  Foch  replied  with  an  expression  of  his  thanks  and  said  : 

**  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  to  your  insistence  that  I  owe  the  posi- 
tion which  I  occupy  to-day.  The  sure  sign  of  the  glorious  days  await- 
ing our  armies  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfect  unity  which  now  exists 
among  all  the  Allied  forces." 

Tliis  ascription  by  Marshal  Foch  of  the  responsibility  for  his  ap- 
pointment to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  especially  interesting  in  view  of  the 
assertions  made  by  members  of  the  United  States  Administration  to 
the  effect  that  the  unity  of  command  was  due  to  the  insistence  of 
President  Wilson. 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  closed  at  midnight  on  Octo- 
ber 19th  with  an  amazii^  triumph.  The  Government  had  called  for 
a  loan  of  $6,000,000,000,  the  greatest  ever  called  for  by  any  Govern- 
ment under  any  circumstances.  The  subscriptions  exceeded  that  huge 
sum  hy  more  than  $800,000,000.  There  were  more  than  22,000,000 
subscnbers. 

{This  record  is  as  of  November  7,  and  is  to  be  continued) 
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THE  SUBJECT-PEOPLES  OF  HUNGARY 

Sir, — Your  article  in  the  Wu  Wkkklt  for  October  IZtfa,  entitled 
"  Hungariaiu  Not  Hum,"  impel*  me  to  write  tbe  fint  communication  I 
hare  ever  addressed  to  the  editor  of  a  paper,  not  with  a  ticw  to  the 
publication  of  my  homble  ideas,  bat  to  soggcat  a  few  aoarces  of  li^t  for 
yonr  next  article  on  the  aobject. 

Yonr  itatement  that  "  There  is  no  indication  that  tbej  hsre  an; 
relationship  whatever  to  the  followers  of  Attila,  or  to  anj  of  the  three 
other  peoples  who  haTC  been  known  as  Hmis,"  seems  to  me  from  its 
wording  to  have  come  more  or  less  directly  from  the  article  "  Hnns  "  in 
the  Britanniea.  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  aatbor  of  that  article  mnst 
have  meant  that  there  is  no  patUive  evideuct  ot  the  relationahip;  and 
even  then  he  was  wrong. 

The  field  of  study  moat  ne^ected  by  Americans  is  history,  and  the 
part  of  the  world  whose  history  is  most  neglected  by  historians  seems 
to  be  southern  Russia  and  northern  Asia,  Yet  there  are  men  who  have 
done  Talnable  work  in  that  negjected  field,  and  whose  labors  have  been 
crowned  with  some  soccets.  The  best  work  in  onr  own  language  is  a 
book  which  appeared  a  year  or  so  ago,  entitled  The  Eattem  Roma* 
Empire,  writen  by  J.  B.  Bury,  an  Englishman.  That  work  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire  from  the  time  of  Irene  to  that  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  and  in  addition  goes  into  the  history,  origin  and 
movements  of  the  northern  neighbors  of  the  Empire.  It  contains  the 
first  Bud  only  authentic  continuous  history  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
and  goes  carefully  into  the  neglected  field  which  I  have  mentioned,  giving 
the  reader  a  reaUy  reliable  description  of  tbe  Khasars,  Magyars,  Alans 
and  other  Ural-Altaic  peoples. 

The  sources  used  by  Bury  are  mostly  Chinese,  Russian,  Arabic  and 
Greek.  In  other  words,  he  goes  to  the  neighbors  of  these  tribes  to  ascer- 
tain what  they  were.  Finlay's  Greece  Undtr  Foreign  Domi%atio»  also 
gives  much  valuable  information,  as  does  the  little  history  of  Bohemia 
by  Count  Liitsow,  a  Csech,  not  a  German.  V.  A.  Smith's  Ancient  India 
throws  much  light  on  such  of  these  peoples  as  invaded  India.  In  addi- 
tion, various  other  articles  in  the  Britanniea  add  their  force  to  the  ap- 
parently valid  conclusion  that  the  Huns  of  Attila  were  memben  of  the 
same  family  of  nations  to  which  tbe  Magyars  belong. 

From  these  various  writers  the  following  facts  may,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  gathered:  The  Huns  were  members  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family,  thoogfa 
they  may  not  have  belonged  to  the  Ugro-Finnic  branch  which  includes 
the  Magyars. 
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Before  the  Magyars  left  their  homes  east  of  the  Dnieper  to  make 
their  incursion  into  what  is  now  Hungary^  they  took  up  numbers  of 
Khazars  and  other  kindred  peoples,  and  amalgamated  them  into  their 
own  mass. 

Furthermore^  after  the  Tatars  had  ravaged  Hungary  in  the  early 
18th  century,  the  king  of  Hungary  took  in  large  numbers  of  the  Kumani, 
and  these  became  amalgamated  also  with  the  Magyars.  This  step  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  view  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  yet  it 
most  probably  introduced  many  additional  elements  of  oriental  savagery 
into  the  Magyar  blood. 

As  to  the  racial  origin  of  the  Magyars  and  Huns,  we  must  either 
conclude  that  the  Huns  were  Ural-Altaians  or  that  they  were  the  sole 
and  only  invaders  from  the  steppes  who  were  not  Ural-Altaians.  We 
must  conclude  that  their  savage  manners  and  customs  were  borrowed  in 
whole  from  their  neighbors  or  that  they  themselves  were  of  the  same 
family  of  nations  as  those  neighbors.  We  must  either  conclude  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  Asiatic  invaders,  the  Huns  and  the  others,  or  that  they 
were  all  from  the  same  stock.  All  the  evidences  are  that  they  were  from 
the  same  stock. 

The  races  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  have  at  various  times  sent  out 
their  hordes,  under  all  sorts  of  names,  for  the  conquest  of  eastern  Europe 
and  western  and  southern  Asia.  They  appear  as  the  Yue-Chi,  the 
Kushans,  the  Tatars,  the  Khazars,  the  Polovtsi,  the  Kumani,  the  Magyars, 
the  Huns,  the  Avars,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Bulgars  and  Turks. 
All  came  from  the  same  general  source,  geographically,  linguistically, 
and  apparently  racially.  They  were  all  nomads,  fierce,  brave,  and  with 
a  certain  genius  for  organization  which  led  them  to  establish  political 
entities  of  various  kinds  in  a  number  of  different  places.  The  Kushans 
in  India,  where  they  absorbed  what  was  left  of  the  culture  of  Alexander, 
and  spelled  their  names  on  coins  modelled  after  Greek  coins,  and  in  Greek 
letters.  The  Khazars  set  up  an  empire  on  the  lower  Don  and  Volga, 
took  up  the  Jewish  religion,  carried  on  extensive  commerce  with  the 
Arabs  and  Greeks,  and  conducted  themselves  in  every  way  as  a  great 
nation.  The  Magyars  did  the  like  in  Hungary,  and  the  Bulgars  and 
Turks  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Huns  established  their 
empire  in  the  Ukraine,  and  were  overlords  of  the  Goths. 

The  theory,  once  held,  that  the  Magyars  were  identical  with  the 
Huns,  and  constituted  simply  a  second  irruption,  has  never  been  tenable, 
and  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  If,  when  you  state  that  the  Hun- 
garians are  not  Huns  you  mean  that  they  are  not  identical,  then  of  course 
you  are  right,  and  no  one  has  disputed  that  proposition  for  many  years. 
Another  theory  was  that  some  of  the  Huns  have  been  left  in  the  Alfdld, 
and  by  their  increase  became  large  enough  to  invade  western  Europe,  and 
that  their  name  was  a  modification  of  that  of  the  Huns.  That  theory 
is  disposed  of  by  what  later  scholars  have  learned  about  the  Slavs,  their 
homes  and  relationships. 

At  some  time  near  the  period  of  Heraclius  the  Slavs  seem  to  have 
become  the  holders  of  most  of  Europe  east  of  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Bohemian  mountains,  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic.  They  drove  the 
Greeks  nearly  out  of  Greece,  absorbed  or  drove  out  the  Thracians,  bottled 
the  Rumans  up  in  the  mountains  of  Transylvania,  and  occupied  the 
virtually  vacant  lands  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Hungary  and  of 
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BohemU.  Sereral  states  began  their  growth,  the  S 
the  Bofaemun  kingdom,  with  which  we  are  mare  o 
the  Moravian  kingdom,  with  which  we  are  not 
Moraviaa  state  included  most  of  Hungary,  excepting 
ajlvanian  rooontains.  It  had  gereral  kings  whose  nai 
and  it  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  kingdoms 
Lewis  II)  and  Bulgaria,  and  also  with  the  Eastern  '. 
the  conversion  of  the  Moravians,  his  near  neighboi 
Emperor  sent  Constantine  and  Methodius  into  Mo 
although,  owing  to  the  immediately  subsequent  desti 
vian  state  bj  the  Magyars,  the  Bohemians  became  H 
of  their  work.  It  was  for  the  Moravians  that  the  Gli 
invented,  for  the  translatian  of  the  Bible  into  Slavoni 
and  Methodius  were  taken  because  they  were  froi 
inhabitants  of  that  city  were  known  to  speak  pure  Sit 

The  Magyars  brtJce  straight  through  the  Moravi 
or  killing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  plain  of  h 
untouched  only  the  Moravians  of  the  mountains  to 
whom  came  finally  under  the  Btdiemian  crown,  while 
ject  to  the  Magyars  and  are  now  the  Slovaks.  These 
completely  the  peaceful  population  of  an  area  of  fi 
miles,  and  took  their  places. 

In  addition,  a  good  part  of  the  history  of  Hanj 
their  partially  successful  attempts  to  kill  off,  aah 
Slavic  populations  to  the  south  of  the  Alfidd.  Thi 
direction  have  given  them  control  over  Croatia-Slai 
of  the  present  kingdom  whose  deputies  are  allowe 
language  in  the  Diet. 

The  Bumans  of  the  eastern  mountains  began,  abc 
to  go  down  into  the  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallac 
themselves  there  as  a  landholding  and  agricultural  ] 
did  not  escape  the  Magyars,  who  had  some  shadoi 
territories.  Wollachia  was  considered  part  of  the 
and  John  Hunyady,  who  was  Ban  of  Saor^y,  is  I 
his  names,  "  The  White  Knight  of  Wollachia."  H< 
conquest  separated  the  Baoubian  Principalities  froi 
own  princes  had  not  already  done  so,  and  only  the  '. 
vania  were  left  under  the  Hungarian  crown.    They  ai 

I  have  bored  yon  with  this  narrative  in  order  to 
a  word  of  caution  and  a  request.  That  is,  that  wh< 
the  Magyars,  with  whose  desire  for  liberty  I  am  in  e 
also  refer  to  their  subject-peoples  of  the  Slorska, 
Crosttans  with  the  same  fedings  of  sympathy.  By  i 
with  the  Magyars  and  not  mentioning  their  subject  J 
the  thousands  of  persons  who  very  justly  regard  yo 
confidence.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Si 
Serbo-Croats  have  suffered  as  much  from  the  Mag; 
have  from  the  Germans.  In  fact,  Magyar  freedoi 
flnence  simply  means  freedom  to  persecute  their  s 
this  can  only  be  avoided  by  giving  those  peoples  abi 
and  not  "  the  freest  opportunity  for  antonomoni  det 

In  doing  justice  to  the  subject-peoples  ot  Hn 
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amazingly  simple  problem.  Each  race  is  closely  related  to  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  larger  number  of  its  kindred  outside  the  border  of  Hungary. 
The  Slovaks  and  the  Czechs^  the  Rumans  and  the  Rumans  of  Rumania^ 
and  the  Serbo-Croats  and  Serbians^  are  closely  related^  and  an  inter- 
national boundary  which  cuts  each  of  these  three  races  virtually  into  two 
parts^  leaving  each  "  half  slave  and  half  free  "  has  no  place  in  the  peace 
which  should  follow  this  war.  Half  measures  in  either  of  these  three 
cases  will  lead  inevitably  to  another  war.  We  must  not  let  ourselves 
be  blinded  for  one  moment  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  the  Slovak 
counties  to  Bohemia^  Transylvania  and  the  Bukovina  to  Rumania^  and 
Croatia-Slavonia  to  the  new  South  Slav  state. 

Birmingham^  Ala.  F.  B.  Latadt. 

NATURE  AND  JOHN  BURROUGHS 

Sir, — May  I  add  from  the  leng^y  book  of  my  experience  some  in- 
cidents in  support  of  Mr.  John  Burroughs'  defence  of  Nature  from 
Tennyson's  reproach  that  she  is  "  Red  in  tooth  and  claw?  "  This  could 
only  apply  in  any  case  to  a  small  fraction  of  her  empire — ^the  carnivora 
— and  the  cruelty  is  very  largely  discounted,  firstly  by  the  fact  that  most 
animals  are  lacking  in  those  sensitive  nerves  which  give  us  pain;  and 
secondly  that  the  attack  of  the  maurauder  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  sort 
of  anaesthetic  which  deadens  in  a  very  curious  way  the  sensibility  of  the 
attacked. 

The  absence  of  sensation  in  fish  is  very  pronounced.  Here  are  two 
crucial  cases.  I  was  fishing  on  Goose  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
I  watched  a  trout  feeding  in  mid-stream.  I  threw  my  fly  above  him, 
he  seized  the  lure  but  the  faithless  gut  snapped  at  its  joining  with  the 
line.  However  the  fish  returned  to  his  station  and  I  could  see  the  glint 
of  my  long  cast  with  its  three  flies  trailing  far  below  him  in  the  stream. 
He  remained  feeding  while  I  rigged  up  another  cast  and  he  again  snapped 
at  my  fly.  This  time  the  gut  hdd  and  I  landed  the  fish,  recovering  the 
first  leader.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  fish  in  any  way 
appreciated  the  hook  in  his  lip,  or  was  incommoded  by  the  leader  to 
which  the  fly  was  attached,  for  he  went  on  feeding  as  if  entirely  unem- 
cumbered. 

Here  is  another  illustration  that  fish  can  have  no  nerves  of  sensation 
about  their  mouths.  An  Irish  gentleman,  expecting  a  Bishop  to  dine 
with  him,  took  his  rod  to  supply  his  Lordship  with  a  fresh  fish.  There 
was  a  small  lake  on  his  estate,  and  he  saw  a  pike  stationed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet  which  supplied  water  to  the  lake.  Putting  a  frog  on  his  hook 
he  cast  it  into  the  stream  above  the  pike,  who  voraciously  seized  the  bait, 
and  after  a  due  amount  of  fight  he  was  landed.  It  was  yet  early  in  the 
morning  so  the  fisherman  extricated  the  hook  out  of  the  fish's  mouth  and 
threw  him  back  into  the  lake.  To  his  surprise  the  pike  went  back  to 
his  previous  station  waiting  for  anything  that  the  rivulet  might  bring 
him.  Again  he  baited  his  hook  with  a  frog  which  the  pike  again  seized ; 
he  was  again  landed  after  a  tussle  and  again  thrown  back  into  the  lake, 
and  the  fish  swam  back  to  his  original  position  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
This  was  done  three  times.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  pike 
in  any  way  felt  any  discomfort  or  soreness  from  having  a  large  hook 
three  times  torn  out  of  his  mouth. 
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That  the  Tictim  of  a  stronger  aninul,  intcDt  npon  it>  dcatroctioD,  is  lo 
afaocked  aa  to  prednde  any  aensation  of  pain,  haa  nomerooa  illuatrationa; 
apace  restricts  me  to  two  typical  iiutaaces. 

My  fricsd,  Lient.  Gen.  Brownlow,  waa  traTenlng,  with  a  brother 
officer,  an  Indian  jangle,  when  mddenly  a  tiger  sprang  npon  his  friend 
who  was  close  before  him.  He  fired  at  the  springing  bttst  and  shattered 
his  lower  jaw.  The  tiger  dropped,  bat  in  a  mtmient,  seeing  the  General 
dose  to  him  he  reared  and  put  his  paws  on  his  two  shoDlden.  Althong^ 
his  lower  jaw  was  all  but  useless  be  managed  to  mangle  the  General's 
knee  and  left  hand.  The  General  averred  that  he  felt  no  pain  other  than 
if  some  one  had  stmck  him  a  blow,  but  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
for  the  General  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  is  that  at  this  crisis  of  his 
life,  when  a  blow  from  a  tiger's  paw  would  have  finished  hia  career,  the 
only  thought  which  possessed  hia  mind  as  the  tiger  was  breathing  his 
last  breath  in  his  face  was,  "  What  an  ngly  brute  you  are." 

Hy  second  illustration  is  even  more  remarkable.  Major  Shepherd 
was  crossing  the  country  with  his  Regiment;  when  camping  near  a 
Tillage  which  was  pestered  by  a  man-eating  tiger  he  waa  petitioned  by 
the  villagers  to  rid  them  of  their  enemy.  A  man-eater  ia  an  old  tiger  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  forage  for  his  living  in  the  open  and  prowla  aboat  the 
outskirts  of  a  village,  picking  up  now  a  human  being,  now  a  villager's 
cow.  In  this  case  the  tiger  had  killed  a  cow  and  eaten  half  at  one  repast, 
tlie  habit  of  the  man-eater  being  to  finish  the  cow  at  the  second  meal 
during  the  following  nigfat.  The  villagera  erected  a  scaffold  in  sifj^t  of 
the  quarry  and  the  Major  took  his  place  on  it.  During  the  night  the 
tiger  appeared.  An  angry  growl  and  a  spring  behind  some  rocks  told  that 
he  had  been  hit.  The  Major  remained  on  the  scaffold  until  it  began  to 
dawn  when  he  very  foolishly  descended  and  went  to  seek  the  tiger,  whom 
he  found  behind  Uie  rocks  still  very  much  alive.  -  The  beast  sprang  npon 
him,  knocked  him  down,  took  him  up  as  a  cat  would  ■  mouse  and  walked 
away.  Not  having  a  good  balance,  he  laid  his  victim  down  and  took  a  bet- 
ter hold,  hitting  his  head  against  the  stones  on  the  ground,  bnt  it  waa  the 
last  effort  of  the  tiger's  life,  and  he  dropped  dead.  Of  course  the  bonca 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  major's  shoulder  and  some  ribs  were  broken. 
When  on  furlough  he  came  to  London  to  have  the  broken  bones  reset 
and  loosened.  He  then  told  me  that  he  felt  no  pain  whatever  when  the 
tiger  was  carrying  him,  and  the  only  thought  which  occupied  hia  mind 
was,  "  I  wonder  at  which  end  he  will  begin  to  eat  me." 

Bat  the  chief  gravamen  against  Nature  is  not  its  cruelty  but  its  ex- 
traordinary wastefulness.  The  natoral  effort  of  all  generation  ia  to 
reprodnce  the  original,  but  this  effort  in  the  vaat  majority  of  casea  is 
fruitless.  How  very  seldom  ia  an  oak  tree  found  to  apront  from  any  one 
of  the  thousand  acorns  that  fall  upon  the  ground ;  how  few  of  the  millions 
of  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  tree,  floating  away  on  their  downy  wings,  erer 
take  root  downward  and  grow  up  upward?  Indeed  a  moment's  coa- 
sideration  will  convince  as  that  if  every  seed  produced  a  plant  there 
would  not  be  room  for  human  beings  to  exist  in  a  world  of  anch  exuberant 
vegetation. 

Or,  look  at  the  fecnndity  of  fishes.  The  cod  ia  aaid  to  produce  sixty 
million  eggs  in  a  season.  Now  if  each  of  these  egga  produced  a  codling, 
and  so  on  and  so  on,  the  very  sea  itself  would  be  almost  sdld  with  pisca- 
torial life. 
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As  far  as  I  know  only  one  philosopher  has  given  us  any  solution  of 
this  extraordinary  feature  of  the  impotency  of  Nature  to  reach  its  legiti- 
mate object.  That  philosopher  is  the  man  whose  writings  are  more  read 
than  the  writings  of  all  other  men  put  together,  and  it  is  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  is  the  greatest  piece  of 
ratiocination  the  world  possesses.  In  the  eighth  chapter  St.  Paul  declares 
that  this  impotency  of  Nature  was  not  due  to  any  inherent  incapacity 
but  that  it  was  deliberately  imposed  by  the  Creator  until  such  time  as 
man  recovered  what  his  sin  had  divested  him  of,  namely,  the  capability 
of  regulating  Nature,  "  dominion  over  the  earth." 

H.  Marttn  Hart. 
Thb  Dsanbrt,  Dknykr,  Colorado. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  the  War  Weekly  and  also  The  North 
American  Review,  buying  the  same  at  the  news-stands.  I  have  con- 
cluded I  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  every  number,  and  therefore  inclose 
check  for  five  dollars  for  combined  subscription. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  future  of  Constanti- 
nople after  the  war.  By  general  consent,  the  Turk  is  to  be  pitched  out 
of  Europe,  and  the  question  then  is,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city?  Russia  cannot  handle  her  own  territory;  Bul- 
garia should  not  have  it,  and  it  cannot  be  given  to  Serbia  or  Greece 
without  serious  difficulties.  Joint  control  has  never  worked  well.  Not 
many  Americans  would  be  satisfied  to  hand  it  over  either  to  France  or 
England. 

Why  not  turn  the  civil  administration  over  to  Belgium?  It  would 
be  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  Hun;  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  bravery  of 
Belgium,  and  in  the  care  of  a  small  nation  Constantinople  would  not  be  a 
menace  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  have  never  heard  this  discussed  or 
mentioned  in  print.  Coming  from  an  obscure  country  lawyer,  it  would 
not  be  discussed  for  what  I  think  is  in  it.  Let  Mr.  Harvey  think  the 
proposition  over  and,  if  he  agrees  with  me,  present  it  as  his  own  sug- 
gestion in  some  future  number. 

I  don't  want  to  be  a  nuisance  with  suggestions,  but  Colonel  Harvey 
discussed,  some  time  since,  possible  nominees  for  the  Presidency,  and 
here  is  another  suggestion:  Let  the  Republican  party  nominate  cz- 
Secretary  Garrison  on  a  platform  of  loyalty,  and  I  think  the  rest  of  the 
campaign  would  take  care  of  itself.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  once  took  a  Democrat  and  won  in  1868. 

This  is  so  revolutionary  that  it  is  best  not  to  spring  it  with  the  other 
suggestion.  As  a  life-long  Republican,  I  would  like  to  see  just  this 
nomination  made. 

Pipestone,  Minn.  C.  T.  Howard. 

WE  CONCUR 

Sir, — On  the  principle  that  "  every  little  helps  "  I  wish  to  commend 
most  heartily  William  Roscoe  Thayer's  article  in  the  October  Review. 
It  is  the  best  prophylactic  against  maudlin  sympathy  for  the  "  Hun " 


